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NOTES ON TWO OEEERY MANUSCEIPTS 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll in his History of Restoration Drama ^ 
states that the Earl of Orrery^s The Generali exists in two manu- 
scripts — one at Worcester College, Oxford, and the other at 
Plymouth — and that the latter manuscript was printed by Halli- 
well-Phillipps in the Plymouth Library Catalogue (1853). How- 
ever, the Librarian of the Proprietary Library, Plymouth (formerly 
the Public Library), vouchsafes the information that no manu- 
script of The Generali has ever been seen there during his term 
of thirty years in office ! Apparently Professor Nicoll assumed the 
presence of a manuscript of The Generali in the archives of the 
Plymouth Library from the fact that Halliwell-Phillipps printed 
the play in the same volume with a catalogue of the manuscripts 
in that library (not indeed the Plymouth Library Catalogue,” 
as Professor Nicoll erroneously calls it). Still the title-page of 
the volume in question makes perfectly clear that the inclusion of 
The Generali has nothing to do with the contents of the Plymouth 
Library, for the full title reads thus: A Brief Description of. 
Ancient and Modern Manuscripts Preserved in the Public Library, 
Plymouth: to which are added, Some Fragments of Early Litera- 
ture Hitherto Unpublished?- The table of contents shows, further- 
more, that The Generali was one of six extraneous pieces of literary 
miscellany published along with the manuscript catalogue. The 
play is listed as the third item, and described as a tragi-comedy, 
attributed to Shirley, now first printed from the original MS.” 

A first glance at the Worcester College manuscript would lead 
one to believe that it was the original MS ” from which Halliwell- 

='P. 97 n, 

^ Only eighty copies of this work were printed. 

1 
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Phillipps printed Ms text. There are no important or significant 
differences^ with the one exception to be hereafter mentioned, be- 
tween the printed and the mannscript text. The numerous minor 
variations could be explained as careless omissions or the mistakes 
of a blundering copyist. To be sure, Halliwell-Phillipps printed 
a list of The actors/^ ^ whereas no dramatis personae appear in 
the Worcester manuscript. The editor, however, probably made 
up this list in view of the modern traits it bears, and then inserted 
no note to that effect, after the same manner in which he modern- 
ised the spelling and punctuation of his entire text without editorial 
comment of any kind. 

The lines of the printed text in two instances particularly cause 
one to think that Halliwell-Phillipps had copied the Worcester 
College manuscript. The first instance is a line which runs in 
the manuscript thus: 

All formall plots I therefore did decline.^ 

Halliwell-Phillipps prints the same line with the amusing phras- 
ing: 

All form, all plots I therefore did decline.® 

The reason for his version seemed to be explained at once on 
glancing at the manuscript again. There the word ^^formalM^ 
appears somewhat split between the m and the a,^^ while the 
last down stroke of the m has a rather deep flourish at the end. 
Hence a hasty reading of the word might well catch it as two 
distinct words, ^^form^^ and ‘^‘^alV' with a comma between them. 

The second instance is a line which seems to offer even more 
pronounced evidence of apparent copying from the Worcester 
College manuscript by Halliwell-Phillipps. Exactly as it stands 
in the manuscript, so is it printed : 

Memnor and Clatus, and more men of name.® 

How the list of dramatis personae and all other citations of the 
names of these two characters throughout the printed play give 
their names as Memnon and Clautus. The peculiar spelling of 
the two names at this point only in Halliwell-Phillipps^ version 
would appear at first thought to be due to a copying of the line 


® A Brief Deso. etc., p. 56. 
3. 


® A Brief Desc., etc., p. 61. 
«Ibid., p. 64; Ms., 1 5. 
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directly from the Worcester manuscript without editorial tamper- 
ing. 

The minor variations between the printed text and the Worcester 
College manuscript^ can be readily interpreted as careless slips in 
editing. A few of the more notable instances of this sort are cited 
here with the obviously incorrect version of the printed text in 
brackets : 

1) Monasin: An even lay! I thought [the wager] thee wiser 

grown ^ 

2) Filadin: Our [feeling] fooling for awhile lefs throw away® 

3) Thrasolm: But [wishly] wisely look^ than only [wishly] 

wisely speak ® 

4) Olorimun: A flame [the] ore which deaths coldness cannot 

reign 

Since it outbraves her [more] most disdain.^® 

Nevertheless, one important and significant variation does occur 
between the texts of the printed play and the Worcester College 
manuscript, and it proves beyond doubt that Halliwell-Phillipps 
did not edit from that manuscript despite the many indications. 
Careful study reveals that the printed text has two consecutive 
speeches, comprising six lines of dialogue altogether, which are 
omitted entirely from the Worcester College manuscript. The 
passage omitted by the latter is as follows: 

Candace: Perhaps all are but threatenings which he swore. 

Altemera: What would become of me should they be more? 

To lose life certainly is much more fit 
Than hazard chastity by saving it. 

Show me the truth of what you have profess’d 
In not denying me my last request.’^ 

The last two lines of Altemera^s speech, it is important to note, 
are to be found in the shortened and revised version of the play 
made by Charles Boyle, Orrery^s grandson, and published in 170B 

A Brief Desc., etc., p. 66 ; Ms., f . 6. 

« md. 

® md, 

^nud,, p. 75; iUd,, f. 10. 

A Brief Desc, etc., p. 139; ef. Ms., f. 46. 
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undex the title oi Altemira?-^ Presumably^ then, Charles Boyle 
and Halliwell-Phillipps had the same text at hand, though not 
necessarily the same manuscript. Clearly Halliwell-Phillipps did 
not therefore derive the text which he published in 1853 from the 
manuscript of The Generali now reposing in the Worcester College 
Library, but from a second manuscript the whereabouts of which 
is not at the moment evidently known. Whether Halliwell- 
Phillipps really had at hand the original manuscript, as he states, 
is doubtful, for The Generally after performance in Ireland as 
AUamira, was altered somewhat before its London production.^^ 
Probably the manuscript he used, as well as that at Worcester 
College, is a copy of the text employed for the London performance 
of the play. Certainly neither were the original prompt book 
copies. The Worcester manuscript is written practically without 
correction or notation of any sort, and in two distinct hands. These 
alternate with each other during the first two acts, but in the last 
three acts the second hand alone appears. So closely identical on 
the whole are the two existent texts of The Generali, that either 
they would seem to be based on the same original manuscript, or 
the Worcester College copy derived from the now unlocated Halli- 
well-Phillips specimen. In either case the omission of the two 
brief speeches in the Worcester College manuscript obviously is 
to be regarded as only the result of an unwitting oversight on the 
part of the copyist. 

Another play by the Earl of Orrery, Zoroastres, has never been 
printed and exists in an unique manuscript at the British Museum.^^ 
This manuscript was originally in th^ famous collection owned by 
Sir Thomas Browne and later by bis grandson. Sir Eichard,^® and 
thence came into the hands of Sir Hans Sloane. It would be 
interesting to know by what channel it passed from the Orrery 
family to the noted author-physician, or his grandson. Zoromtres 
was first described by Montague Summers in 1917, but his remarks 
concerning the manscript are not altogether complete nor entirely 
correct.^® The title-page of the manuscript bears the inscription 

Orrery’s Dram, Works (1739), Vol. 2, p. 192. 

B. E, S,, vol. 2, p. 459. 

Sloane Ms. 1828, ff. 46-79. 

See Bodl. Mss. Eawlinson 390, No. 11. 

Mod. Lang. Bev.j XU, 24 ff. 
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The Tragedy of Zoroastres ; on the next line^ in the same hand, 

MS 1677 on the third line, a Latin motto no\r -undecipherable. 
Both the second and third lines have been s-ubsequently cancelled 
with crosses and dashes. Underneath, a second hand has added 
two lines : 

Written by the right honourable / the late Earl of Orrery. 

Then follow in the same hand the two Latin mottoes which Sum- 
mers has noted. Obvio-usly these additions to the title-page were 
made after Orrery^s death. The hand which wrote them is not 
observable elsewhere in the manuscript. 

The phrase Written in 1676 does not appear on the title- 
page at all, as Summers states,^ ^ but on the reverse of that folio 
leaf beneath the list of dramatis personae. It is written in still 
a third hand, evidently as a mere notation. The list of dramatis 
personae and the greater part of the play text are in the same 
hand as the title and the manuscript date. Despite the assertion 
of Summers, the only fresh hand in the text proper would seem 
to begin in the early part of the fifth act and continue to the end.^° 
These five concluding pages appear to have been penned by the 
afore-designated third hand, probably at a later date than the 
rest of the manuscript. The dialogue still continues in a rimed 
verse which is indeed slightly more halting than that of the pre- 
vious acts, but is clearly not blank verse, as Summers would call 
it.^" 

The final pages in the fresh hand contain almost no corrections 
or additions in marked contrast to the major portion of the manu- 
script which is plainly the original draft with the usual numerous 
emendations. The draft may well have been written by Orrery 
himself, for it is a rough specimen of penmanship in keeping with 
a gouty man of fifty-five. One of the most striking emendations 
is the elaborate fetage directions, quoted by Summers, which stand 
at the beginning of Act I. These were written on a separate slip 
of paper and then pasted over the description for the opening scene 
which had been set down in the manuscript originally. This same 
process is discovered elsewhere, when parts of speeches have been 
rewritten and placed over the rejected passages. 

p. 25. 

p. 29. pp. 63-68. ^UUd., p. 31. lUd., p. 25. 
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An interesting stage direction in tlie third act points to the 
possibility that Zoroastres was intended by Orrery for eventual 
performance at the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset Garden. The direc- 
tion read: 

King sits down — soft mnsik above.^^ 

IsTow the orchestra at the Theatre Eoyal in Drury Lane was situ- 
ated in the front of the pit by the stage. Only the Duke’s Theatre 
had a music room over the stage platform.^® Of course this differ- 
ence in the musical arrangements of the two theatres was well known 
to Orrery; but whether the phrasing of his stage direction actually 
can be taken to indicate his anticipation, at the time of composition, 
of the play’s future production in the Duke’s playhouse is somewhat 
open to question. T-et for Orrery to add above ” to his stage 
direction, if that word had no real theatrical significance, is not a 
procedure to be expected from him especially, because, as Summers 
says in another connection, Orrery among Eestoration playwrights 
was notably careful in the wording of stage directions to his plays. 

William S. Clahk. 

Amherst College. 


BEX JOXSOX AXD EABBLAIS 

The aim of the present article is to bring together the evidence 
we have for Ben Jonson’s acquaintance with Eabelais. This has 
never been done, and I am able to point out several unrecorded 
borrowings, one of which is a dramatis persona (§ ^). I hope to 
consider the implications of this material in a book now in prepara- 
tion, and shall therefore here simply present it chronologically.^ 

{a) In The Case Is Altered, usually regarded as the earliest of 
the plays (1597), Juniper, the cobbler, refers to Jacques, the 
miser, as the old Panurgo/ meaning ^ the old villain.” ^ 

22 Ms., p. 32. 

The Development of the Theatre (Nicoll), p. 165. 

^ My quotations from Jonson conform to the text of the Cifford-Cun- 
ningham edition London, 1875, 9 vols. ; from Kahelais to that of the edition 
by Louis Moland, Librairie Gamier, 2 vols. Italics are everywhere my own. 

2 Act IV, Sc. iv. Noticed by A. H. Upham, The French Influence in 
English Literature (Columbia University Press, 1908), 242. 



BEIT JONSOU AlTD EABELAIS 7 

(&) Downright^ in Every Man In His Humour (1598)^ defies 
Bobadil^ saying, ^ 111 go near to fill that huge tnmbrel-slop of 
yonrs with somewhat, an I have good luck : your Gargantua breech 
cannot carry it away so/ ^ In view of the other references to 
Eabelais, and of the tone of this remark, and its context, there can 
be little question that Jonson is thinking of Eabekis^s Gargantua, 
not him of the chap-book. 

(c) In Every Mm Out of His Humour (1599) Carlo Bufione 
remarks to Sogliardo, ^ Debt ! why that^s the more for your credit, 
sir,"* ^ thus recalling Panurgek eulogy of debt in Book in. Chapter 
iii of Eabelais. Carious argument should be compared with Pan- 
urgek in full, for the correspondence is close. 

{d) A figure seems to be borrowed in Volpone (1605), where 
Volpone declares that his panacea ^ seats your teeth, did they dance 
like virginal jacks.-^ ® Eabelais, in the prologue to Book ii, says of 
the pocky and gouty persons to whom he recommends his work that 
^ les dentz leur tressailloyent comme font les marchettes d^un clavier 
dkrgues ou dkspinette, quand on joue dessus. . . I 

(e) There is what appears to be an allusion to an anecdote of 
Eabelaisk in the opening scene of The Alchemist (1610). Face 
says, ^ Sirrah, Til strip you — ^ and Subtle replies, ^ What to 
do? Lick figs Out at my — J This recalls Eabelais^s account 
of Barbarossa^s odd punishment of the Milanese for insulting the 
Empress.*^ 

(/) There is another possible reminiscence in the same scene in 
Facets taunt that he first encountered Subtle ^ at Pie-corner, Tak- 
ing your meal of steam in from cooks^ stalls.^ Eabelais has a 

® Act II, Sc. i. Noticed by Gottlob Eegis in tbe notes to his G-argantua 
and Pcmtagruel dus dem Franzdsischen verdeutscht (Leipzig, 1832-41), il, 
p. clxxi. 

*Act I, Sc. i. Noticed by A. H. Upham, op. cit., p. 241, 

® Act II, Sc. i. Noticed by J. D. Eea in Ms edition of Yolpone (‘'Yale 
Studies in English,’^ Yale Press, 1919), p, 186. ‘ 

® Noticed by Gifford in the G.-C. edition, yoI. iv, p. 12, footnote. Upham 
cites an allusion to the same passage by Nashe, in Bme With You to 
Saffron Walden: ‘He . . . will, like a true Millanoys, sucke figges out of 
an asses fundament or do anything’ (Upham, op. cit., p. 235). 

Book IV, Ch. xlv. 
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story of a ^Faquin^ who enjoyed a similar meal, and was made 
to pay for it with the clink of his coin.® 

(g) Borrowing occurs in the following passage from The^ Devil 
Is An Ass (1616).® Pug, ‘^the less DeviV is succeeding poorly 
with his mischief in the world of men, and, homesick for hell, 
invokes his master: 

0 CALL me home again, dear chief, and put me 
To yohmg foxes, milking of he-goats, 

Pounding of water in a mortar, laving 
The sea dry with a nut-shell, gathering all 
The leaves are fallen this autumn, drawing farts 
Out of dead bodies, making ropes of sand, 

Catching the winds together in a net, 

Mustering of ants, and numbering atoms; all 
That hell and you thought exquisite torments, rather 
Than stay me here a thought more: J would sooner 
Keep fleas within a circle, and he accomptant 
A thousand year, which of them, and how far, 

Out-leaped the other, than endure a minute 
Such as I have within, [that is, such people as are in Lady 
Tailbush’s house.j 

All the italicized items are taken directly from Eabelais^s account 
of the occupations of the officers of the Quintessence, Book v. 
Chapter xxii. The availability of the text of Eabelais makes it 
unnecessary to quote here the five paragraphs involved. For the 
rest, ^laving the sea dry with a nut-shelV and ^catching the 
winds together in a neV are proverbial expressions, but in the 
present instance were doubtless suggested to the writer by the 
nearest equivalents in the Eabelais passage, namely ^Autres . . . 
puisoient Beau avec un rets,^ and ^ Autres chassoient au vent avec 
des rets, et y prenoient Escrevices Decumanes.^ Jonson returned 
to the second figure when he made Lovel say, in The New Inn, 
^ I will go catch the wind first in a sieve.^ ^ Drawing farts 
out of dead bodies ^ was, in precisely those words, to be used again 
by J onson as an accomplishment of ^ the brotherhood of the Eosie 
Cross ^ in The Staple of News (1625).^^ 

®Book m, Cb. xxxvii. I owe this reference to H. C. Hart; see his 
edition of The Alchemist (London, 1903), p. 167. 

» Act V, Sc. ii. 

Act IV, Sc, iii. 

^^Act III, Sc. i. 
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{h) The Comns of Jonson^s masque^ Pleasure Reconciled to 
Virtue (1619) is closely modelled on Eabelais^s Messere Gaster. 
The reader should consult the Ml account of the visit of Panta- 
grnel and his men to Gaster^s island.^^ 

The masque opens with a ‘^Hymn/ a merry drinking song^ by 
the ^full chorus/ It calls the Belly (i. e. Comus) ^ Prime master 
of arts/ ‘^the founder of taste/ and the inventor of various foods^ 
and of certain agricultural implements for harvesting and milling 
grain and of kitchen equipment for baking bread and meats. All 
this is taken from Eabelais^ who calls Gaster ^ le noble maistre es 
ars^ (Bk. iv. Oh. Ixi). He says^ 

Des le commencement il inventa Tart fabrile, et agriculture pour cultiver 
la terre, tendant a fin qu’elle luy produisist Grain. ... II inventa les 
moulins k eau, k vent, k bras, k aultres mille engins, pour Grain mouldre 
et reduire en farine; le levain pour fermenter la paste; le sel pour luy 
donner eaveur . . . , le feu pour le cuire, les Irorologes ed quadrans pour 
entendre le temps de la icuycte de pain, creature de Grain. 

Gaster^s foodS;, detailed in the preceding chapter, form one of 
Eabelais’s most imposing catalogues. 

After the ^ Hymn ^ the Bowl-bearer in a long speech describes the 
^ belly-god.-’ Maurice Castelain says of this speech, with more liter- 
al truth, doubtless, than he suspected, that it has a ^ certaine erudite 
toute rabelaisienne.^ In the first place Comus has not heard the 
^hymn^ which was sung to him, ^for where did you ever read 
or hear that the belly had any ears ? ^ Eabelais^s Gaster ^ sans 
aureilles feut cree.^ The classical Comirs, so far as we know, 
was never represented thus.^® Hunger, again, one of Comus^s 
former retainers, ^was turned away for being unseasonable; . . , 
and now is he, poor thin-gut, fain to get his living with teaching 
of starlings, magpies, parrots and jackdaws, those things he would 
have taught the Belly.^ In Eabelais it is Gaster himself who teaches 
the same birds "^ars desniees de Nature^: ^Les Corbeaulx, les 
Gays, les Papegays, les Estourneaulx, il rend poetes: les Pies il 

^^Book IV, Cli'S. Ivii-lxii. 

Ben Jonson, UHomme et L^Oeurre (Hacbettc, 1907), p. 711. 

Book IV, Cb. Ivii. 

See W. H. Rosclrer’s Ausfuhrliches LeanJeon der GriecMschen und 
Momischen Mythologie (Leipzig, 1890 ff.), under Kamos, and tbe references 
there given. 
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fait poetrides, et leur aprent languaige humain proferer, parlei;, 
chanter. Bt tout pour la trippe.^^^ Thus it is hunger which 
is the motive^ though it is not separately personified. The Bowl- 
bearer says of Comus, ^ Beware of dealing with the Belly Rabelais 
says of Gaster : 

A loy aulcune n’est subjeete, de toutes est exempte. Chacun la refuit en 
tons endroictz, plus toust s’exposans es naufrages de mex, plus toust 
eslisans par feu, par mens, par goulphres passer, que d’icelle estre 
apprelieiidez.^^ 

Comus ^was the first inventor of great ordnance.^ Gaster 

avoit inventd recentement Canons, Serpentines, Coulevrines, Bombardes, 
Basilica, jectans boullets de fer, de plomb, de bronze. . . 

Comus ^ does all by signs.'’ Gaster ^ . ne parle que par signes.^ 
There are other echoes of Rabelais in the masque^ but those cited 
will suffice for present purposes. 

We have seen above under {g) one Rabelaisism in The Staple 
of News (1635) ; there are two others. 

(i) Lickfinger, the master-cook^ asks^ ^What news of Gondo- 
mar ? and the barber^ Thomas^ replies, 

A second fistula. 

Or an excoriation, at tbe least, 

For putting the poor English play, was writ of him, 

To such a sordid use, as, is said, he did. 

Of cleansing his posteriors. 

And Lickfinger cries, ^ Justice ! Justice Briar John, in Rabelais, 
tells of suffering in a similar manner for putting the Bifth Collec- 
tion of Decretals to the same use, and Homenaz, the Papimane, 
declares, ^ ce feut evidente punition de Dieu.^ 

(/) Jonson mentions the ^Oracle of the Bottle^ in the same 
play. Madrigal, the jeerer, says. 

The perfect and true strain of poetry 
Is rather to be given the quick cellar, 

Than the fat kitchen. 


Book IV, Ch. Ivii. 

^'^Book IV, Ch. Ivii. 

^8 Book TV, Ch. Ixi. 

"8 Book IV, Ch. Ivii. 

Act III, Sc. i. ISToticed by G-ifford in the G.-C. edition, v, 233-34 n. 
Book rv, Ch. lii. 
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Lickfinger replies^ 

Heretic, I see 

Thou art for the vain Oracle of the Botlle.^^ 

The next line is also a reminiscence of Rabelais: 

The hogshead, Trismegistus, is thy Pegasus. 

Panurge^, in the xlvi*^ chapter of Book v^, calls the oracle ^la 
Bonteille trimegiste/ ^ Trismegistus/ of course^ means simply 
^ thrice great/ The quotation from the play occurs in a passage 
taken over with little or no change from the author’s masque^ 
Neptune^ s Triumph For The Return Of ATbiorij written for the 
Twelfth Night entertainment at court the previous year (1624). 

{Ic) Lovel, in The New Inn (acted 1629);, explains that the 
studies of his master^ Lord Beaufort^ have been in classical^ not 
in romantic literature;, 

He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosicleers, 

Ho knights o’ the Sun, nor Amadis de Gauls, 

Primalions, Pantagruels, public nothings.^^ 

(j) Jonson mentions the ^ Oracle of the Bottle ’ in the same 
play. The Host says to the Nurse^ who has let Frank escape, 

. . . where is your charge? . . . 

Go ask the oracle 

Of the bottle, at your girdle, there you lost it: 

You are a sober setter of the watch! 

(m) Another borrowing is found in The Magnetic Lady (1632). 
Doctor Rut prescribes for Placentia as follows : 

Give her a vent. 

If she do swell. A gimllet must be had; 

It is a tympanites she is troubled with. 

There are three kinds: the first is anasarca. 

Under the flesh a tumor; that’s not her’s. 

The second is ascites, or aquosus, 

A watery humour; that is not her’s neither. 

But tympanites, which we call the drum, 


Act IV, Sc. i. Hotieed by Gifford in the G.-C. edition, v, 251 n. 
Gifford fails to note that Trismegistus is from Eabelais. 

Act I, Sc. i. Hotieed by A. H. Upham, op. cit., p. 260. 

25 Act IV, Sc. iii. 
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A wind-bombs in ber belly, must be unbraced, 

And with a faucet or a peg, let out, 

And shell do well: get ber a busband.**® 

Eabelais tells of a nearly identical cure^ achieved by a doctor of 
the Quintessence: 

Un autre je vy bydropiques parfaitement guarir, iimpanistes, ascites, 
et hyposargues, leur frappant par neuf fois sus le ventre d’une besague 
Tenedie [=a double bitted batebet from TenedosJ sans solution de 
oontinuit^.®'^ 

Gimlet^ faucet, and peg are all names of the phallus used by 
Gargantua^s nurses; that is^ teriere, dille, and london, louchon.^^ 

(n) An allusion to a proverb which was a favorite of Eabelais^s 
occurs in the same play. Chair^ the mid-wife, attempts to reconcile 
the quarrel of Gossip Polish and Nurse Keep by saying : 

ISTo more rehearsals; repetitions 

Make things worse : the more we stir — ^you know 

The proverb, and it signifies — a stink. 

Eabelais several times uses variations of the expression ^movere 
Camarinam ^ ; the ^ Camarina ^ being a proverbially foul marsh in 
Sicily.^® 

(o) It is evident that Jonson was particularly struck with the 
Oracle of the Bottle, 'since, as we have seen, he alludes to it in 
two different plays. He must have had it in mind when he wrote 
the famous lines placed over the door of the Apollo room in the 
Old Devil Tavern at Temple Bar, 

Woleome all who lead or follow. 

To the Oracle of Apollo — 

Here be speaks out of bis pottle, 

Or the tripos, bis tower bottle. . . 

Did he give the room its name? We cannot say; hut it is 
interesting to observe that in chapter xx of book v of Eabelais, 
Pantagruel says that the Queen’s formula for announcing her 

Act II, Sc. i. 

®^Book V, Ch. xxi. 

Book I, Cb. xi. 

Act IV, Sc. ii. 

See Book n, Ch. xxxiii; Book m, Ch. xiv; Book v, Cb. vi. 

■’•Gr.-C. edition, ix, 73. 
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feasts is symbolic of good cheer, and is comparable to the expression 
‘En Apollo’ used by Lucullus ‘quand festoyer vouloit ses amis 
singulierement, . . . ainsi que quelques fois faisoient Ciceron et 
Hortensius.’ To suggest that the namer knew this passage does 
not, of course, preclude our supposing that he knew its source 
independently, i. e. Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus. 

Huntington- Bkown. 

Hamard University. 


ANOTHEE SHAKSPBEE POEGEEY 

When Alexander Dyce edited Kempes nine daies wonder (1600) 
for the Camden Society^ in 1840^ his attention was attracted to a 
passage on page 31 which he thought might have value in regard to 
the question of the date of Macbeth. The passage is this: 

[Will Kemp] met a proper vpright youths onely for a little stoop- 
ing in the shoulders^ all hart to the heele^ a penny Poet, whose 
first making was the miserable stolne story of Macdoel, or Mac- 
dobeth, or Macsomewhat, for I am sure a Mac it was^ though I 
never had the maw to see it/^ Commenting on this, the editor 
pointed out that this mention of a piece [t. e., a play] anterior 
to Shakespeare^s tragedy on the same subject has escaped the com- 
mentators/^ 

' J ohn Payne Collier^ who could always be trusted not to agree with 
Dyce, thought ^ the inference of an older " piece doubtful, as 
it is obvious [said he] that Kemp did not mean to be very in- 
telligible; his other allusions to ballad-makers of his time are 
purposely obscure/^ Prom Kempes remark that he never had the 
^‘^maw^^ to see the stolne story it is all but certain that he 
^ meant a play, or, at least, a jig. 

\ Seventeen years later Collier announced to the world that he had 
4ound good reasons for changing his opinion about the significance 
of Kempes remark about the miserable stolne story of Macdoel/^ 

It may admit of doubV^ he said, " whether there was not a con- 
siderably older drama on the story of Macbeth, for we meet with 

^ Shakespeare^ s Works ^ London, 1841. TMs was the first edition con- 
taining Collier’s elaborately forged manuscript emendations. 
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the following entry in the Eegisters of the Stationer’s Company; 
the notice of it is, we belieye, quite new, and we quote the very 
words of the register: 

'21 die Augusti 1596. Tho. Millington — Thomas Millington is 
likewyse fyned at ij^ vj^ for printing e of a ballad contrary e to order ^ 
which he also presently paid^ Md. {Memoranduml the ballad 
entitled .The taming of a shrem. Also one other Ballad of Mac- 
dob eth/ 

This shows the existence of a so-called ballad on the subject; 
and if The Taming of a Shrew, which we know to have been a play, 
were so recorded, it is not unlikely that the Ballad of Macdobeth 
was of the same character. The latter part of the above entry is 

struck out, but it is not the less probable that the incidents were 

then known to the stage; and we derive some confirmation of the 
fact from the subsequent, not very intelligible, passage in Kemp's 
Mne Bays' Wonder." 

VjEsTo one, so far as I can discover, has ever questioned Collier’s 
vepcity with regard to the alleged entry in the Stationers’ Eegis- 
tejts. Furness quotes it in his edition of Macbeth (p. 359) with- 
cmt questioning its authenticity. This is true also of Mr. B. K. 
Chambers. Mr. Bond, the editor of the Arden Shakespeare Mac- 
peth (p. xxix), also accepted it without question. So did William 
!J. Eolfe in his edition of the play; and so did the editors of 

[the First Folio Edition. So does Mr. Gr. Wilson Knight in a recent 

letter (August 2, 1928) to the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment. The reason for this general acceptance of this item, which 
I shall show to be a forgery, is in all likelihood the fact that 
Edward Arber said nothing about it when he published his volumes 
of the Transcript of the Registers of the Stationers in London, 
1564 - 1640 . X 

I ^ Acquaintance with Collier’s technique had long ago made me 
suspicious of the notation about the Ballad of Macdobeth,” The 
statement about the deletion of the last few words in the entry 
in the Eegister seemed unlikely and sounded too much like an at- 
tempt to explain why no one else, e. g., Malone, had said any- 
thing about that item. Experience had taught me that all Col- 
lier’s discoveries ” must be looked upon with suspicion and must 
never be accepted without verification. A recent discussion about 
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the possibility of an early play on the subject of Macbeth^ by 
Shakspere or another, decided me to investigate ColliePs state- 
ment, fully expecting to find that the words about the Ballad 
[i. plS'y] of Macdobeth were either a fradulent addition to the 
entry or had no existence whatsoever, 

Naturally, the first thing I did was to go to the pages of Arber^s 
matchless Transcript for his version of the memorandum in ques- 
tion. To my amazement I discovered no trace of any such memo- 
randum, not a word about a Ballad of Macdobeth,^^ and not a 
word about Thomas Millington^s being fined 2s. 6d. on August 
27, 1596, or at any other time, for printing a ballad of ^^The 
taming of a shrew It was all a fabrication, another Collier 
forgery! 

To make assurance double sure, especially in view of the fact 
that Arber says that he was not permitted to transcribe certain 
pages of the Eegisters, I communicated the above facts to my 
friend '‘Mr. William B. Kempling, of London, the author of 
Shahespeare Meih'orials of ’ Lohdoh,„ and asked him to examine the 
Stationers^ Eegisters themselves for evidence the subject. On 
September 11, 1928, he wrote me as f oILows : „ L will take my oath 
that the Stationers' Registers contain no such entry^ The Assist- 
ant Clerk at Stationers^ Hall very kindly got me the volumes 
[after certain fees had been paid] . I went inside the strong room 
(a giant safe) and had them down. I then carefully covered all 
the period you named: August-September, 1596, and more. There 
is nothing in the nature of a fine or charge of 2s. 6d., or “of any 
amount, for anything relating to the Taming of a shrew or to 
Macdobeth." ■ 

Samuel A, TAETN-EisrBAUM. 

New York City, 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTEE OP BALZAC 

The Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania possesses 
the originals of two letters of Honore de Balzac. The first of these 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul listed in 1899 in a tentative bibliography 
of the novelists correspondence,^ with the request that someone 

^ Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Autour d^SonorS de Balzao, pp. 269-270. 
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go and make a copy of it for him ; it ‘belongs to the Dreer Collection 
and is addressed to Charles Palkenstein^ Librarian of the Eoyal 
Library of Dresden. This letter was copied and dated by Professor 
Walter Scott Hastings, who published it in MLN,, April, 1916.^ 

Meanwhile, a second manuscript of Balzac’s has come into the 
possession of the Library, It is unpublished and its existence is 
evidently unknown. It was brought to my attention by the 
Librarian of the Manuscript Department, whose courtesy I have 
pleasure in acknowledging. The manuscript was acquired by the 
Library in 1917, and belongs to the Autograph Collection of Simon 
Gratz. It is a letter to Louis Desnoyers, to whom the novelist 
wrote five letters in 1839 and another in 1840, probably after 
March 1st, all six of which are to be found in the Oorrespondance 
(1876). The paper on which it is written much resembles that 
of the Falkenstein letter (a thin sheet of faded light-blue paper, 
26.8 by 21.1 centimetres, folded in two) ; the ink has yellowed, 
but the hand remains quite legible. The text is as follows : 

Paris ce It. mars 1840 

Mon cher Desnoyers 

En apprenant que vous citiez en police correctionnelle un hormne de 
lettres qui vous aceusait de gagner sur le prix des articles que vous 
ins4rez dans le feuilleton du Si^cle, et comme je trouve cette acciisation 
ridicule k force de faussetd, je me mets k votre disposition pour tdmoigner 
de Texcessive ddflioatesse de nos rapports, et de mon dtonnement d*une 
semblable imputation 

tout k vous 

On the verso is the address : de Balzac 

Monsieur Desnoyers 
Chez Mr de Navarin. 

The relations of Balzac with the Siecle need not be dwelt upon 
at any length here, since they are quite well known. On November 
19, 1836, the novelist signed a contract with an anonymous asso- 
ciation according to which he engaged to produce annually a deter- 
mined number of books, on condition that he receive one-half of 
the sales profits after deducting the expenses of publication, and 
be paid 50,000 francs in cash, together with a monthly pension 
increasing from 1,500 francs the first year to 4,000 francs the 

® Professor Hasting’s dating of the letter as 1845 is borne out by tbie 
new series of Lettres a VEtrcmgbre wbicb appeared in 1920. 
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third, this arrangement to he valid for thirteen years. Accord- 
ingly, his works were thenceforth published in the newspapers, 
particularly La Presse^ Le SiecUj Le ConsUtuiiomiel, and Le 
Journal des Debats, Balzac had become a feuilletoniste,^ It is 
evident from the tone of this letter to the literary editor of the 
Siecle that he felt at times not displeased with his arrangements. 

Universitp of Delavmre, DaVID OweiST EVAN'S. 


IMMEEMAFK AS A BLACKSMITH 

The first seven paragraphs of Immermamfis Der Oberhof con- 
stitute a locus classicus in German literature. In this short space 
Immermann depicts the Hofschulze with a clearness that remains 
unforgettable. The Hofschulze repairs a tire on a wagon wheel; 
and when he is through with the job, the reader knows precisely 
what manner of man he is. The description however of what the 
old farmer does is wholly incorrect. 

A piece of the tire had been broken off; to judge from Vautier^s ^ 
authorized illustration, about six inches (Mn StucJc ScMene war 
abgebrochen) , Having arranged his tools, the Hofschulze put some 
stones under the wheel to be repaired and thereby held the wheel 
fast {festigte das Rad in seiner Sfellung), But these stones would 
not hold the wheel in position; they would merely give it solidity 
that it would not have if it rested on the ground. Having heated 
the piece of iron to be welded on to the tire until it was red-hot 
(glutrotlich) y the Hofschulze put it in place and welded it to the 
rest of the tire by two powerful strokes {mit zwei gewaltigen 
Schldgen), This is an utterly impossible method of procedure. Eor 
two pieces of iron to be welded together, both have to be brought 
up to a white, or welding heat. However hot one piece may be, it 
cannot be welded to another piece that is stone cold. The Hof- 
schulze then took his hammer and drove nails through the piece 
that had been welded on, it being possible to do this because the 

® With further reference to this subject, see Frederick Lawton, Balzac, 
p. 154, and Andr4 le Breton, Balzac, VJiomme et V oeuvre, p. 34. 

^ Cf. original edition of Der Ober-BCof. Aus Immermann’s Milnchhausen, 
Mit Illustrationen. By B. Vautier. Berlin: Hoffmann. NTo year. Vautier 
belonged to the Biisseldorf school; his engravings are to this day among 
the best German literature knows. 

2 
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iroiij while still hot, was soft {Nagel, welohe es in seiner tveichen 
DeJinharlceit noch immer leicM hindurchliess) . 

The inaccuracy of all this as epic description is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that the two bystanders are so impressed by the 
Hofschulze^s skill that they congratulate him, telling him that he 
could make his living as a professional joiner or cabinet-maker; 
that is, he could do much finer work. No, says the Hofschulze, he 
tried his hand once at making a cupboard and the thing was so 
lopsided when it was done that he has preserved it as an object 
lesson {mich vor Versuchung Tcilnftig m wahren). 

This slip on Immermann^s part never appealed to me as being 
of sufficient importance to justify a note even as brief as this one, 
until now. In his Der Weg zur Form ^ Paul Ernst, in the chapter 
entitled Episch und Dramatisch, pays a tremendous tribute to 
Immermamds skill in the opening paragraphs of Der Olerhof, He 
calls it the most beautiful passage in the entire book, says it intro- 
duces us at once to life on the upper-farm, and gives us a picture 
of the Hofschulze that remains stamped on the mind throughout 
all the rest of the story. 

This is true; but Ernst refers to the OlerTiof paragraphs by w^ay 
of contrasting them with Schiller^s weak effort in the Tell — Hedwig 
— Walter — ^Wilhelm domestic scene at the beginning of the third 
act of Wilhelm Tell He contends that SchillePs dramatic descrip- 
tion {dramatis che Schildernng) is bad: Tell cannot really drive 
a nail in the paling of the gate with the back of the axe ; Hedwig 
has no room on the stage to manipulate her washtubs, and so on, 
but Immermann^s descriptions, Ernst contends, leaves nothing to be 
desired. Ernst closes with the injunction to the dramatist to 
beware of descriptions, or stage settings, and to make his drama 
dramatic. 

Paul Ernst, born in 1866, is at present the author of 10 volumes 
of narrative works, 3 volumes of dramas, and no fewer than 6 
volumes of critical works. The contrast he draws here between 
Immermann^s epic skill and Schiller^s dramatic bungling places 
a strain on our faith in his powers of imaginative observation. 

West Virginia University. AULEK W. PORTBEEIELB. 


2 Of. Der Weg mr Form. By Paul Ernst. Miinchen: Georg Mliller, 
449 pp., dritte Auflage, 1928, pages 312-317. 
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TIMOTHY KENDALHS TRIFLES AND NICOLAS 
BOUEBON^S NUGAE 

Professor Lathrop^s recent study of the relations of Turberyile 
and Kendall to Cornarius^ Epigrammata Graeca once more demon- 
strates thaL if we would understand the ways of many an English 
versifier in the sixteenth century, we should turn to the neo-l;atin 
poets.^ This is not only true for English verse, but also for 
French, Spanish, and to some degree for Italian. 

Lathrop rightly defends Kendall, and on the right grounds, 
against the charge of plagiarism in the Flowers of Epigrams where 
he lays no claim to originality; yet it must be allowed that, by 
our standards, Kendall errs in not distinguishing his own work 
as translator from that of others whose English versions he adopts. 

KendalFs book, as it was published in 1577, is divided into two 
parts, each having a title-page of its own. The first part is 
Flowers of Epigrammes out of sundrie the moste singular authours 
selected; the second, Trifles by Timothe Kendal devised and writ- 
ten (for the moste part) at sundrie tymes in his yong and tender 
age. From these titles it would seem that he looked for the repu- 
tation of originality from the Trifles, though not from the Flowers. 
Accordingly, Bullen and Whipple ® speak of the Trifles as if they 
were original in our ordinary sense of the word. The closing lines 

^ H. B. Lathrop, ‘ Janus Cornarius^s Belecta Epigrammata Graeca and 
the Early English Epigrammatists,’ MUN., xnni (1928), 223-229. Lathrop 
still misses one poem of Turbervile’s that comes from the Anthology 
(unless it be referred to on p. 225, where, under ‘Turbervile, p. 205,’ the 
quotation is wanting — I regret that I cannot refer to the edition of Tur- 
bervile used by Lathrop) ; this is The Epicure^ s Gounsell (Chalmers, 
English Poets, ii. 615), an elaboration of Anth. Pal., 7.325, well-known 
from the Latin of Cicero, Tusc., 5. 101; on p. 616 (Chalmers), Turbervile 
has a second poem in reply to this. 

A few lapsus calami should be corrected in Lathrop’s article: on p. 227, 
whatever the intermediary Latin epigram. The Gittyes 7 is ultimately from 
A.P., 9. 366 (not 127) ,* on p. 228, Timocritus a warrior should be referred 
to A.P., 7. 160 (not 250), The frounyng fates to A.P., 7. 308 (not 9. 308), 
It makes no matter to A. P., 10. 3 (not 7.288), and Shwme thou the seas 
to A.P., 7.650 (not 668). 

* D. N. B. 

® T. K. Whipple, Martial and the English Epigram from Bir Thomas 
Wyatt to Ben Jonson, Berkeley, Calif., 1925, p. 322. 
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of the poem introductory to the Trifles mark the author’s modest 
feeling of greater responsibility for them than for the Flowers 
preceding : ^ 

Now, reader, lend thy listnyng eare, 
and, after syngyng Larke, 

Content thy selfe of chattyng Crowe 
some homely notes to marke. 

In the opening lines of this poem, Kendall names two poets who 
have preceded him in the writing of ^ trifles ’ : 

Borhon in France beares bell awaie 
for writyng trifles there; 

In Englande Parkhurst praysed is 
for writyng trifles here. 

Parkhurst had supplied Kendall with one large section of his 
Flowers; but Bourbon, though one of the better-known and more 
prolific of the neo-Latin epigrammatists, finds no place there.® 
He finds a place, though his presence is not acknowledged, in the 
Trifles^ the title of which is obviously transferred from his Nugae,^ 

^ Likewise in the list of ‘ aucthors out of whom these Flowers are selected ’ 
(p. 2 of the Spenser Society’s reprint) it is implied that what follows 
Fo. 113 (p. 243) belongs originally to Kendall exactly as what follows 
Fo. 38 belongs originally to Politian. 

® He is mentioned for his fame together with his friend Salmon Macrin, 
and with Muret, in Kendall’s epistle ^ To the Reader ’ ( reprint, p. 8 ) . 

^Nicolai Borbonii Yandoperani Nugae, Paris, 1533; Nugarum, lihri octo, 
Basel, 1540. Parkhurst’s epigrams had for title, Ludicra sive epigram- 
mata juvenilia (London, 1573). 

The elder Nicolas Bourbon (1503-1550) needs a better biography than 
the notices in the Bio graphic XJniverselle and the Nouvelle Biographic 
GSnSrale, both of which are taken from Niceron. Much of Bourbon’s 
verse is autobiographical; yet these notices of his life make nothing of 
the imprisonment he complains of in a series of poems, or of what seems 
to follow it, his residence in England at the Court of Henry VIII. I 
have seen no clearer account of Bourbon’s career than the brief note by 
Edmund Lodge, accompanying Holbein’s portrait of Bourbon in the Fac- 
similes of Original Drawings by Hans Holbein in the OoUection of His 
Majesty for the Portraits of Illustrious Persons of the Court of Henry 
YIII, published by John Chamberlaine, London, 1884. He addresses Anne 
Boleyn in a poem on his release from prison {Nug., 1540, p. 418) ; other 
verses are to the Duke of Richmond, Sir William Butts, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Cromwell. The biographers mention J. C. Scaliger’s adverse criticism 
of Bourbon, but fail to account for Bourbon’s apparently subsequent 
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The extent to which^ in the Trifles, Kendall levies upon Bourbon 


is 

expressed in the following table 

• 7 

Kendall Bourbon 


p. 252: As water cleare. 

p. 55: Sordida stagnina est. 


No stabbyng glave. 

p. 149: Quaeris quid timeam. 


p. 254: By riches none. 

p. 74: Pulchra (Dei donum). 

a) 

p. 255: The churlishe chuffe. 

p. 224: Mularmn vitam vivit. 


The ayre, tb/e yearth. 

p. 32: Aer, terra, fretum. 


p. 257: This’ silver coine. 

p- 328: Aes, ferrum, argentum. 


p. 258: Tyme bringeth lurking. 

p. 442: Profert in lucem. 


The cursed play. 

p, 173: Pilia avaritiae. 


p. 260. Who dyes in Christ. 

p. 235 (cf. p. 330) : Qui moritur 
Christo. 


This age hunts. 

p. 124: Haec aetas venatur. 


The bowe that bended. 

p. 264: Amittit vires qui. 

h) 

p. 261: Loves rigorous rage. 

p. 96: Compescit rabiem. 


p. 268: The fern, the floud. 

p. 100: Poemina, flamma, fretum. 

c) 

His first wife. 

p. 368: Vixdum in marmore. 


p. 269: To combersome a clog. 

p. 369: Bes uxor nimis est. 


A husband of his wife. 

p. 369: Commoda turn demum. 


p. 277: My Titus, if. 

p. 310: Tu si vales, Pucri. 


p. 281 : Learned thou wast. 

p. 292: Scribere quur. [?] 


My front well framd. 

p. 350 (or again at end of the 
volume) : Corporis effigiem. 

d) 

p. 284: Mark miser yesterday. 

p. 27 : Marcus avarus heri. 


p. 296: Take in good parte. 

p. 22: Sic studium. [?] 


p. 302: Post cineres virtus. 

Quoted from Nug,, p. 74; second 


line of tile epigram trans- 
lated Tby Kendall on p. 254. 


The epigrams above marked a,, h, c, d^ ultimately come from 
the Greek Anthology: (a) A. P., 11.399; (b) 9,497; (c) 9.133; 
(d) 11.169.® 

Though it was the convention to ascribe such verse as KendalFs 
to the writer^s ^yong and tender age/ and though even in this 
statement Kendall could be echoing Bourbon {Nug,, p. 81 et 

epigram in praise of Scaliger (Nug., 1540, p. 465, not in tke edition of 
1533). 

Pages of Kendall according to the Spenser Society’s reprint (1874); 
pages of Bourbon according to tbe Nugae of 1540. 

® Bourbon owes some 85 epigrams to tbe Anthology, Kendall, through 
several media, about 90. The epigram marked (c) he elsewhere (p. 137) 
takes from another intermediary, Cornarius. 
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passim) y the courteous reader -will take him at his word. It is 
not necessary to think that Erasmus and ^ good old Mantuan ^ were 
the only neo-Latin authors employed in English schools; and it 
is possible that Kendall there became acquainted with Bourbon’s 
Nugae. The sources of many of the remaining ^ trifles ’ surely are 
likewise to be sought in popular neo-Latin writers; perhaps some 
of them in Parkhurst’s Ludicra, a book at present inaccessible to 
me and, I suppose, to most others. We may hope that the persons 
who give us reprints of books like Kendall’s Flowers and Weever’s 
Epigrammes will in time present us with reissues of influential 
books such as Walter Haddon’s Poemata and Bishop Parkhurst’s 
Ludicra, or even with a readable edition of John Owen’s Epigram- 
mata. 

With some real knowledge of the professedly original part of 
Kendall’s book, we can more fairly judge him, understanding his 
own view of what he was doing in the whole. He plainly regards 
the Flowers of Epigrams merely as an anthology of translations; 
perhaps he supplies some, but in general he takes them where he 
finds them. The T rifles ^ on the other hand, are his own; perhaps 
he has translated the greater part of them from the Latin poets 
old or new, but in Kendall’s time — and not in England only — ^what 
a man had translated was his own. 

James Huttof. 

Cornell University » 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTIJEY EOYAL THEATEE 
IN SWEDEN 

A short drive from Stockholm, alongside the royal chateau 
of Drottningholm, is an eighteenth-century theater, which appears 
to he unique in that its stage machinery and some thirty different 
stage sets are still preserved intact. This theater, housed in a 
separate building, was constructed in 1764-1766 by the Court Archi- 
tect C. E. Adelcrantz for King Adolph-Frederick (1710-1771) 
and his masterful consort, Louisa-Ulrica (1730-1783), the sister 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia and the occasional correspondent 
of Voltaire. The stage is unusually deep even in comparison with 
those of modem times. The scenery could be very quickly changed 
by four men turning wooden windlasses below stage and after 
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slight restoration during the last five years these windlasses are 
again in working order. This theater is quite a revelation of the 
extent to which stage settings and stage machinery had been devel- 
oped during the eighteenth century, even in this relatively remote 
corner of Europe. Here the tragedies of Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire, as well as the lesser known tragedies, comedies, and 
operas of the seventeenth, and particularly of the eighteenth, cen- 
turies were performed, evidently with much care for scenic effect. 
Stage costumes and devices, supplemented by an extensive collec- 
tion of prints and pictures, are on exhibition in neighboring rooms 
of this theater-building and are here in the proper setting to be 
most enlightening regarding the methods of the stage at this period. 

The auditorium is not large, especially in comparison with the 
size of the stage. It was intended only for the small court circle 
and invited guests. Carefully preserved place-marks still indicate 
the seating arrangement in order of rank from front to rear. It 
seems a bit of rather remarkable liberalism for the time (or was it 
only care to fill the auditorium ? ) that the Royal Economy 
(the kitchen staff) and His Majesty^s second valets and barbers 
were not forgotten and were allotted their places high up on un- 
comfortable benches in the back rows. 

The energetic young curator of this theater, Mr. Agne Beijer, 
with great care and fidelity to the original arrangement has directed 
the work of needed restoration during the last five years after the 
long period of neglect during the nineteenth century and is still 
pushing this work forward to completion. In due course of time 
he plans to publish a detailed account of his findings, which, will 
no doubt be of very great interest to students of the drama. Mr. 
Beijer is entirely au courant of the contributions of Lanson, Lan- 
caster, and others to our knowledge of stage settings and effects 
during the ancien regime, but will, in all probability, be able to add 
to them in unusually specific and concrete fashion. Meanwhile, 
any one interested in this subject should not fail, if fortunate 
enough to be in Sweden, to visit this theater and talk with Mr. 
Beijer, to whom the present author is indebted for a most courteous 
reception and much expenditure of time in competent guidance. Let 
us hope that it may soon be possible to witness at Drottningholm 
an occasional revival of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century plays 
with their original settings, costumes, and scenic effects. 

Ohio State University. GeOEOE R. HavEITS. 
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A NOTE ON CHAPTERS 89-95 OE THE EAMBUBGISGEE 
DBAMATUBGIE 

Chapters 89-95 of the Eamhurgische Dramaiurgie comprise an 
elaborate discussion of the following proposition found in Diderot’s 
Troisieme Entretien 8ur Le Fils Naturel: 

Le genre comique est des esp^ces, et le genre tragique est des individus. 
Je m’expliqne. Le heros d’une tragedie est tel ou tel Lomme: c’est ou 
R4guluSj on Brntns, ou Caton; et ce n’est point nn antre. Le principal 
personnage d’une comedie doit an contraire repr4senter nn grand nombre 
d’bonimes. Si, par basard, on Ini donnait une pbysionomie si particuliere, 
qn’il n’etit dans la soci4t4 qu’un senl individu qni Ini ressembltt, la 
comedie retonrnerait k son enfance, et degen^rait en satire.^ 

This proposition, Lessing notes, seems to conflict with the prin- 
ciple of universality established by Aristotle in the Poetics. But, 
he surmises, there must be a contradiction in appearance only, par- 
ticularly since Hurd, a critic for whom he confesses the highest 
respect, agrees with Diderot, and it is hardly to be supposed that 
these eminent thinkers should be at odds with such an authority 
as Aristotle. Hurd^s statement reads : 

Comedy makes all its Characters general; Tragedy, particular. The 
Avare of Moli^re is not so properly the picture of a covetous man, as of 
covetousness itself. Kacine^s Nero, on the other hand, is not a picture 
of cruelty, but of a cruel man.^ 

To establish Hurd’s point of view Lessing translates two long 
passages from the English critic’s treatise On the Provinces of the 

^AssSzat, Oeuvres Computes de Diderot (Paris, 1875 ff.) vn, 138. 
Cited by Lessing, BdmtlicTie Bchriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker (Stuttgart, 
1886 ff.), X, 153. For the sake of antithesis Diderot, it should be noted, 
makes his distinction too drastic. 

^ Q. SoratU Flacoi Epistolae ad Pisones et Augustum, 5th. ed. (London, 
1776), II, 183. Cited by Lessing, x, 173. A later qualification is im- 
portant. have said, the characters of just comedy are general. And 
this I explain by the instance of the Avare of Moliere, which conforms 
more to the idea of avarice, than to that of the real avaricious man. 
But here again, the reader will not understand me, as saying this in 
the strict sense of the words. I even think Moliere faulty in the instance 
given; . . . '^ (n, 185). Hurd, in contrast to Diderot, explicitly indicates 
that the distinction he has drawn is relative. *^My meaning is, they 
(tragic characters) are more particular than those of comedy^' (n, 183). 
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Drama and liis notes to Horace^s Episiola ad Pisones, He then 
attempts by an analysis of the term ^^generaP^ to reconcile this 
attitude with the Poetics, He concludes that Hurd (and very 
likely Diderot); when he attributes generality to comic figures 
alone; is using general in the sense of synthetic (uberladen) 
but that; when he also attributes it; as he doeS; to tragic as well as 
to comic figures; he is using general in the sense of ordinary 
(gewohnlich) ^ ^^nicht zwar in so fern der Charakter selbst; sondern 
nur in so fern der Grad; das Maass desselben gewohnlich istP 
(X; 187.) But this analysis leads Lessing into further difficulties; 
and after raising a number of queries he concludes : 

Bas ist die Sckwierigkeit ! — ^Ich erinnere Mer meine Leser, dass diese 
Blatter nicMs weniger als ein dramatisckes System entkalten sollen. 
Icii bin also nicbt verpflichtet, alle die Schwierigkeiten aufzulosen, die 
icb macbe. Meine Gedanken mogen immer sich weniger zu verbinden, 
ja wobl gar sich zu widersprechen scheinen: wenn es denn nur Gedanken 
sind, bey welchen sie Stoff finden, selbst zu denken. Hier will ich nichts 
als fermenta cognitionis ausstreuen (x, 187-188). 

In this case; however; Lessing^s fermenta are confusing rather 
than stimulating. His formidable discussion unnecessarily com- 
plicates the problem and; by introducing a set of additional ques- 
tions; singularly fails to furnish an enlightening suggestion as to 
what Diderot and Hurd may naturally have had in mind. As a 
matter of fact; their distinction between tragic and comic charac- 
ters iS; strictly considered; neither to be established nor refuted on 
the basis of Aristotle^s principle of universality. Before consider- 
ing this distinction let us turn to the latter principle; which is 
stated in a passage of the Poetics cited and interpreted by Lessing. 
Aristotle writes : 

Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and a higher thing than history: 
for poetry tends to express the universal, history the particular. By 
the universal I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or necessity; and it 
is this universality at which poetry aims in the names she attaches 
to the personages. The particular is — ^for example— what Aleibiades did 
or suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here the poet 
first constructs the plot on the lines of probability, and then inserts 
characteristic names ;~unlike the lampooners who write about particular 
individuals. But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened we do not at 
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once feel sure to be possible: but what has happened is manifestly 
possible: otherwise it would not have happened.® 

In these lines universality is clearly and succinctly defined : By 
the universal I mean how a 'person of a certain type will on occa- 
sion speak or act^ according to the law of probability or necessity/^ 
It is essential to recognize that two factors are involved, not merely 
character but also sit'imtion, or plot. It was by limiting his con- 
sideration to the first factor that Lessing was led into difficulties. 
And in restricting his attention he was primarily prompted by an 
examination not of Aristotle^s principle but of the clause that is 
attached: '^it is this universality at which poetry aims in the 
names she attaches to the personages.^^ The defense of this clause 
induced Lessing 1) to overlook an inconsistency in the text of the 
Poetics, as it has been preserved, 2) to claim a like universality for 
dramatic personages irrespective of plot. 

As regards comedy, the generality of the characters is, as Aris- 
totle states, apparent, for here the poet first constructs the plot 
on the lines of probability and then inserts characteristic names.^^ 
This argument is eloquently supported by the prevalence of such 
names as Parmeno, Pamphilus, etc., in later Greek comedy. But, 
as regards tragedy, the demonstration of the Poetics is decidedly 
less sound. In support of Aristotle, Lessing claims that the tragic 
poet clings to actual names for a twofold reason : 

einmal, weil wir scbon gewobnt sind, bey diesen Namen einen Obarakter 
zu denken, wie er (der Poet) ihn in seiner Allgemeinheit zeigetj zweytens, 
weil wirklichen Namen auch wirklicbe Begebenheiten anzuhangen scbeinen, 
und alles, was einmal gescheben, glaubwiirdiger ist, als was nicbt 
gescbeben. Die erste dieser Ursacben fliesst aus der Verbindung der 
Aristoteliscben Begriffe tiberbauptj sie liegt zum iGrunde, und Aristotelea 
batte nicbt ndtbig, sicb umstandlicber bey ibr zu verweilen; wobl aber 
bey der zweyten, als einer von anderwiirts nocb dazu kommenden Ursacbe. 
Docb diese liegt itzt ausser meinem Wege, und die Ausleger insgesamt 
baben sie weniger missverstanden als jene (x, 171). 

Now, Lessing by constructing the first reason, is guilty of a 
practice for which he had previously in the Dramaturgie censured 
the French commentators, Corneille and Dacier: he is stating not 
what Aristotle wrote but what he might or should have written. 
The only reason presented by the latter is the second, and if 

® Butcher, The Poetics of Aristotle, 4tb ed. (London, 1922), pp. 35-37. 
Cited by Lessing, x, 161. 
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Lessing had examined this reason^ instead of summarily dismissing 
it^ he would surely have noted not only that it was essentially 
unsound — as he^, in fact^ had already done in 1759 with regard to 
the Fable ^ — ^but that it also conflicted with other more funda- 
mental principles of the Poetics. 

Aristotle^s whole argument is explicitly stated in a single sen- 
tence. But tragedians still keep to real names^, the reason being 
that what is possible is credible : what has not happened we do not 
at once feel sure to be possible: but what has happened is mani- 
festly possible : otherwise it would not have happened.’’^ ® Yet, 
after the same chapter has claimed that poetry is higher and more 
philosophical than history is there any point in summoning the 
latter, the mere actuality of an occurrence, in support of poetic 
plausibility? Particularly since the text goes on to state that 
“ even subjects that are known are known only to a few^^? (p. 37.) 
What Aristotle demonstrates is not that the authors of tragedy by 
adopting real names achieve probability; he simply shows that 
they are dealing with possibilities. However, in a later passage he 
announces that “ the poet should prefer probable impossibilities to 
improbable possibilities^^ (p. 95) and properly insists again that 
the ultimate standard of plausibility is neither history nor external 


^ “ Aristotelea sagt, die liistoriscMien Exempel batten deswegen eine 
grossere Kraft zu tiberzeugen als die Kabein, weil das Vergangene 
gemeiniglicli dem Znkiinftigen ahnlich sei. Und bierin, glaube icb, bat 
sicb Aristoteles geirret. Von der Wirklicbkeit eines Falles, den icb nicbt 
selbst erfabren babe, kann icb nicbt anders als aus Griinden der Wabr- 
scbeinlicbkeit iiberzengt werden’’ (vn, 445-6), Did Lessing consciously 
neglect to recall tbis sound criticism in order not to undermine bis 
polemic against Corneille, wbicb was based on tbe contention that tbe 
Aristotelian decrees were infallible? 

® Lessing translates: ‘^Bey der Tragbdie aber bait man sicb an die 
scbon vorhandenen Namen; aus XJrsacbe, weil das Moglicbe glaubwiirdig 
ist, und wir nicbt moglicb glauben, was nie gescbeben, da bingegen was 
gescbehen, offenbar moglicb seyn muss, weil es nicbt gescbeben ware, 
wenn es nicbt moglicb ware’’ (x, 161). Yet in bis effort to account 
for tbe bypotbetical first reason be ignores tbis text when be claims: 
“ so ist aucb bios ( I ) der Begriff des Cbarakters, den wir mit den 
Kamen Begulus, Cato, Brutus zu verbinden gewobnt sind, die Ursacbe, 
warum der tragiscbe Dicbter seinen Personen diese Kamen ertbeilet,” and 
flatly contradicts it when be continues; ^'Er fiibrt einen Begulus, einen 
Brutus auf, nicbt urn uns mit den wirklieben Begegnissen dieser Manner 
bekannt zu macben” (x, 170). 
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fact but the mherent art of the poet. If he (the poet) describes 
the impossible;, he is guilty of an error; but the error may be 
Justified if the end of the art is thereby attained. For example,— 
not to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter than 
to paint it inartistically.^^ ® 

The application of a questionable clause, however, in no wise 
affects the validity of the fundamental law of universality. The 
latter, it has been noted, pertains to the action of a ^'person of 
a certain type on a certain occasion,^’ — ^with a given character 
and a given situation the action must be so and not otherwise.'^ 
How, what do Diderot and Hurd claim? Simply that in comedy 
the given character as such is more typical or representative than 
in tragedy. 

As far as Hurd is concerned, he proceeds from Aristotle^s own 
concept of tragedy, which subordinates character to plot. That 
is, the end of Tragedy does not require or permit the poet to 
draw together so many of those characteristic circumstances which 
show the manners, as Comedy. For, in the former of these dramas, 
no more of character is shewn, than what the course of the action 
necessarily calls forth.*’^® A specific example of a tragic person- 
age, Blectra, is cited in an earlier passage. ^^The poet had to 
paint in the character of this princess, a virtuous, but fierce, 
resentful woman; stung by a sense of personal ill treatment, 
and instigated to the revenge of a father^s death by still stronger 
motives (I, 257). Surely not a character representative of a 
great number of women! Why? Because, — to apply Hurd^s argu- 
ment — she is not the example of a fierce, resentful woman at 
large, but of one who is required by the plot to avenge the murder 
of a parent. 

On the other hand, comedy, according to Hurd, is less con- 

® P. 99. This is thoroughly oonsistent with the claim that “ it is Homer 
who chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies skilfully” (p. 95). 

'^According to Hurd, universality consists in perceiving “clearly and 
certainly how far, and with what degree of strength, this or that 
character will, on particular occasions, most probably show itself ” (i, 
256). 

®n, 183. “Whence,” he adds, “it appears that in calling the tragic 
character particular, I suppose it only less representative of the kind than 
the comic; not that the draught of so much character as it is concerned 
to represent should not be general” (n, 184). 
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strained by the exigencies of plot. It deals primarily with char- 
acters^ and^ inasmuch as the purpose of comedy is a humorous 
revelation of prevalent foibles or vices, he agrees with Diderot 
that this end is attained most perfectly by making those char- 
acters as universal as possible (ii, 185). 

That this distinction was observed by traditional comedy and 
tragedy can hardly be gainsaid. Pamphilus in Terence^s Andria 
is typical per se. His mentality and habits are those common 
to hundreds of Homan youths. But Orestes, son of Glytaemnestra 
and stepson of Aegisthus, is a highly individualized figure of 
Greek tradition. His demeanor and actions are representative 
only of a youth confronted by an exceptional situation. A French 
audience in the days of Louis XIV would hardly have revealed 
a single woman who deserved to be called Phedre (not that there 
were not many who would have acted as Phedre did under the 
same conditions) ; it contained precieuses ridicules by the score. 
Scarcely an inhabitant of the kingdom warranted the name 
Polyeucte; almost every village contained a George Dandin. The 
distinction may well be illustrated by a figure Lessing himself 
summons. The Socrates of Aristophanes, he notes, is representa- 
tive of a whole class, the Sophists. But, it should be added, 
Socrates as a subject of tragedy, the philosopher calmly dying for 
his doctrines, is with all his pre-eminently human qualities a 
figure unique in history. 

Lessing, it is true, tends to preclude such a distinction by 
maintaining that in tragedy we " abstract character from actual 
events : 

es folgt aher dock daraus nieht, dass tins auch ihr (the heroes') Charak- 
ter wieder anf ihre Begegnisse zuruckftihren miisse; es kann tins nicht 
selten weit kiirzer, weit natiirlicher anf ganz andere bringen, mit welchen 
jene wirkliche weiter nichts gemein haben, als dass sie mit ihnen ans 
einer Quelle, aber anf unzuverfolgenden Umwegen nnd tiber Erdstriche 
hergeflossen sind, welehe ihre Lauterheit verdorben haben. In diesem 
Falle wird der Poet jene erfundene den wirklichen schleehter dings 
vorziehen, aber den Personen noch immer die wahren ISTamen lassen 
(X, 171 ). 

But, whereas a fundamental principle of the Poetics definitely 
subordinates character to plot, Lessing would first abstract repre- 
sentatives heroes and then construct the plot on the basis of such 
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cliaracteis. It is Lessing’s argument at this point, rather than 
the proposition of Diderot and Hurd, that may be called un- 
Aristotelian. 


Harvard University. 


Feed 0. Holte. 


A EEVEEEHD ALTEEEE OF SHAKESPEAEE 

In the same month in which Colley Cibber’s adaptation of King 
J ohn stirred up such a clamor in the newspapers that he took the 
copy from the prompter’s desk and walked off with it, refusing to 
let the play be presented lest it be damned, there was acted at Drury 
Lane a play called The Universal Passion, an alteration of Much 
Ado at out Nothing, written by James Miller, a clergyman. It was 
fairly successful. Its opening night was Monday, February 28, 
1737, and it was repeated March 1, 3, 14, 21, 24, and 28.^ The 
next week was Holy Week and no plays wnre advertised. After 
that The Universal Passion was apparently not given again. 

As an alteration of Shakespeare (wdth an addition taken from 
Moliere) this play did not escape criticism, however. One con- 
temporary critic used it as a horrible example of the affectation 
of such alterings. His letter, signed Philo-ShaJcespear, and printed 
in the Dailg Journal of March 5, 1737, is so interesting as an 
example of eighteenth-century criticism of the habit of altering 
Shakespeare’s plays that it seems to me ^worthy of preservation. 

The Occasional Prompter,” to whom the letter is addressed, 
heads his column with these pertinent (or impertinent) couplets: 

! So have I seen a deep, sagacious, hound 

(To whose full Voice th’ awaken’d woods resound) 

Lead the gay Field, while impotent and base, 

In yelps the parson’s cur, and foils the chase. 

After developing this allegory he gives place to his correspondent, 
Philo-Shakespear, whose letter, in part, follows. 

To the Occasional Prompter. 

SIB, 

. . . I observe first, in the Reverend Alterer, a total change of Karnes, 


Dates are taken from advertisements in the Daily Post (in the files of 
the British Museum). 
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tho^ I ■aan -at a loss to conceive any Necessity for it; Claudio being Just as 
good as Bellario, and Eero as pretty as Lurcilia — Beatrice and Benedich 
convey as mucli to the Understanding as Lord Froteus and Delia; and so 
of the rest. 

The Affectation of altering Names in ShaJcespeare is something too 
ridiculous to be gravely noticed; for which reason I shall pass on to a 
new Character^ by Name Joculo, introduced for no Purpose in the World, 
but to isay a good deal of Common-place Satire; even below common Dis- 
course: But to shew what an infinite Void of Invention there is in our 
Bard, and hiow much he covets his Neighbour’s 'Goods (contrary to one of 
ten Commandments he should particularly be observant of) he has robbed 
Moliere of the character of Moron, in a dramatick Entertainment called, 
Les Plaisirs de I’lsle Enchantee, or La Frmcesse dElide, quite necessary 
and diverti/ny in the French Poet, to form a most stupid Jester, who has 
nothing at all to do in the English. Nor does his felonious Disposition 
stop in stealing a character only; he has stole th^e hunting Match, and the 
Incident of the Father’s being saved, and has affected to make Joculo as 
useful in forwarding the Love Intrigue as Moron, tho’ it is very evident, 
none of them wanted a Cast of his Office. 

The next alteration is the blending of two Characters in one, and by 
that means wronging his Original, and making a Sovereign appear scarce 
equal to a Subject, in receiving an Injury of so near a Concern, and not 
resenting it as a Sovereign should. Leonato indeed might measure his 
Resentment in proportion to the Respect due to a Prince; but why a Prince 
himself should be so tame, and let Bellario go off without instant Revenge 
for an Aspersion so trifiingly founded, is not reconcileable to Propriety of 
character; and as it is productive of no Sentiment, or Incident of new 
Beauty, is an Alteration injurious to Shakespeare, and shews the Poverty 
of the Alterer’s understanding. 

His Love of altering -shews itself with the same Delicacy in shifting the 
Scene from Messma to Genoa; for I believe no one Person in the Audience 
could find any Reason for it: But this, it seems, is called altering Shake- 
speare, changing the "Names of the Drama, and Scene of Action; leaving 
out one or two characters necessary to the Fable, and adding one that has 
nothing to do with it. 

His Usage of Benedick is abominable; and of a gay young Lord that 
laughs at Love, from a Sprightliness of Temper, he has formed a Character 
that has more of Severity and Flout in it, than Mirth or Pleasantry: He 
has made a rough, gallant Soldier of the fine Gentleman of those Days. 

The Under-plot of making Benedick and Beatrice in love with each other, 
as well as the principal Part of the Fable that relates to Claudio and 
Eero, he has indeed condescended to preserve ; and to these scenes, mangled 
as they are, and the excellent Performance of the Actors in general, must 
be attributed the Town’s Indulgence in seeing Shakespeare, whom they 
would not suffer to be murdered in the Person of King John, most miser- 
ably hacked and defaced (notwithstanding the Act against Maiming, &;c.) 
by more cruel, as well as unskilful. Hands. 
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I cannot conclude witliout expressing some Surprize at tlie Name under 
whi'Cli it now appears. SJiakespear, in that which he gave to it, seemed 
to acknowledge (which indeed is true) that the Fable, or Subject, was, 
making Much Ado about Nothing , and pretended to no more. But why 
this Comedy should be called, Love the Universal Passion, any more than 
any other Piece that has Love in it, can only be accounted for by the 
present Kule for altering Bhakespeare, hinted at above. I am, 

SIB, Tours, 

PHILO-SHAKESPEAB. 

Chaelbs Washbuen Xichols. 

The University of Minnesota, 


UF IFfiDIT DE BALZAC 

Lorsqne nous preparions notxe etude sur VEurope litUraire,^ 
journal cosmopolite qui s^attira;, en 1833, la collaboration active 
de Balzac, nous y avons releve et identifi4, grace a la courtoisie 
serviable de M. Marcel Bouteron, un article anonyme du romancier 
frangais. Vu la rarete du recueH ou se trouve cet inedit, ^ nous 
croyons qu’il serait interessant de le publier, avec un court resume 
du rSle qu^a joue Balzac k la redaction de T Europe litter air e, 

Bien que son nom ne figure pas dans les listes des redacteurs 
et collaborateurs au nouveau journal qui ont paru dans les pro- 
spectus et dans les annonces publiees dans d^autres periodiques, 
Balzac ne tarda pas a quitter, pour VEurope Utteraire, la Revue 
de Paris, a laquelle il avait assure, pourtant, sa collaboration ex- 
clusive.^ Cette prompte adhesion k VEurope Utteraire s^explique 
par plusieurs considerations : la remuneration accordee a ses colla- 
borateurs par la nouvelle entreprise prima de beaucoup celle que 
ses concurrents se croyaient en mesure d^offrir; Balzac devait s^y 
trouver en compagnie distinguee, la redaction n^ayant epargne 
aucun effort pour s^attirer toutes les sommites du jour; henvergure 

^ T. xxxn, Biblioth^que de la It. L. G., Paris, 1927. 

2 La seule collection complete de VEurope littiraire qne nous connaissions 
appartient k la Collection Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, a Chantilly; celle 
de la Biblioth^qne Nation ale, bien que incomplHe, comprend le num^ro 
dont il est question ici. 

3 Sp. de Lovenjoul, Une page perdue de Honors de Balmc, Paris, 1903 ; 
p. 105. 
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du pro jet imagine par Bohain (qui aurait foiirni a Balzac le 
modele de son Mercadet a du eveiller les sympathies du spfcula- 
teur qu'etait Balzac; le caractere europeen de hentreprise y 
attira celui qui voulait gouverner TBurope intellectuellement/^ ® 

Le 9 aout 1833, tombee dans des difficulties financieres occasion- 
nees, en grande partie, par les folles depenses des redacteurs, 
V Europe lUteraire se vit dans Timpossibilite de continuer sa pu- 
blication. D^ou vente aux encheres pour liquider les obligations 
courantes, groupement de quelques-uns des anciens redacteurs dans 
une societe nouvelle, transfer! du bureau dans des locaux moins 
couteux, enfin nouvelle disposition typographique du journal. 
C^est apres ee branle-bas que Balzac s^est interesse le plus active- 
ment a TEurope liUeraire. Le seul morceau signe quhl y avait 
public jusque-la est un chapitre de son Medecin de campagne, 
intitule: la Veillee^ histoire de NapoUon contee dans me grange 
par un vieux soldat; ® entre le 15 aout et le 19 septembre parurent : 
sa Theorie de la demarche^ dont il avait repris les epreuves k la 
Reme de Paris, Perseverance d' Amour et le premier chapitre 
di Eugenie QrandetJ Mais les efforts du romancier pour assurer 
le suec^s du periodique ne s^arreterent pas 14. Devenu actionaire,® 
il est bien possible, vu Farticle que nous allons reproduire plus 
bas, quhl ait fait partie de la commission de redaction — jusqu^au 
ler octobre, quand, par suite d^une differend avec Capo Eeuillide,® 
Balzac se separe du journal definitivement. 

Entre le 11 et le 15 ao1it, parut un Avertissement anonyme, 
envoye aux abonnes et incorpore dans le premier numero de 
V Europe liUeraire reorganisee.^® Or, la dernieie page du manuscrit 

^ Sp. de liovenjoul, TJn roman d/amour, Paris, 1896, p. 149. 

® C^est surtout cette derniere consideration, selon M. JP. Baldensperger, 
qui amena Balzac a collaborer a VEurope UtUrawe, Cf. Baldensperger, 
Orientations etrangeres chez H. de Balzac, Paris, 1927 ; et Balzac sur 
les pas de Goethe FEurop4en,^^ Bevue de Cfemve, mars 1927. 

«19 juin 1833; I, 194-196. 

7 1. nouv. sMe, 15-18, 34-40, 83-88, 155-161; et 183-192, 244-256. 

^ Gorrespondance de E. de Balzac, Paris, 1876; II, 249. Lettres d 
VEtrangere, Paris, 1906; I, 33. 

® Cf. Sp. de Lovenjoul, En dernier chapitre de Vhistoire des oeuvres de 
H. de Balzac, Paris, 1880; et T. R. Palfrey, op. cit. 

io I, nouv. s^rie, 5-6. 

3 
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de cet article (a partir cle ^‘Par nne sage prevision. , /’) sl ete 
identifiee par M. Boiiteron comme etant de Fecriture de Balzac.^^ 
Le paragraphe qui commence par La Revue de Paris^ dont le 
prix . . P sufSrait, a lui seul, a confirmer cette identification. 
Eappelons que Balzac, brouille avec Amedee Pichot, avait quitte 
la Revue ponr porter sa collaboration a V Europe littSraire: il 
n^hesita done pas a faire iin parallel entre les deux revues et a 
donner Favantage, bien entendu, k VEurope- De plus, dans la 
nature meme de cette comparaison, toute herissee de chifires, par 
laquelle est demontree la superiorite de VEurope liiteraire^ ‘‘ d^un 
tiers dans la production litteraire et d’un septieme en moins dans 
le prix,^^ nous reconnaissons les preoccupations materielles et finan- 
cieres de Fauteur de la Comedie humame, pour lequel la statistique 
a tou jours exeree un attrait irresistible. 

Avertissement 

L’ancienne society de VEurope litteraire est dissoute. Le journal, aban- 
donne par ses actionnaires, a 4te racliete par ses r4dacteurs et par quelques 
fondateurs restds fideles a sa pens4e. 

En toute entreprise, et lesi entreprises bas4es sur les productions de 
rintelligenoe sent les plus, chanceuses, il faut des essais. 

L’exigence d’une nation devenue aussi grave qu’elle est spirituelle, et 
a laquelle des speciilateurs ont persuade pour un temps, que le talent, 
que les connaissanees devaient descendre dans la I'ue, et y lutter avec le 
genie des almanacbs k deux sous, avait peut4tre et4 trop meconnue 
par les premiers fondateurs de VEurop^e litteraire, Ils essayerent de 
rendre eclatant Forgane des sciences, des arts et de la litt4rature. Le 
Ik ce luxe typographique, de 1^ cet appel toutes les capacit4s europ4en- 
nes, qui signal4rent I'apparition de VEurope litteraire. Da la, surtout, 

11 Ce document (mentionng au no 14 du catalogue V. Lemasle, no 195) 
m^a 4t4 communiqud par M. Marcel Bouteron, auquel M. Victor Lemasle, 
expert en autographes, avait donne, le 17 .aout 1924, Fautorisation de le 
copier. En t4te du manuscrit, barr4 de deux lignes diagonales et s4par4 de 
ce qui suit par une ligne borizontale, se trouve le passage suivant: 
‘^ appartient (bar re) Funiversalitd des connaissanees qui sont du domaine 
de la critique litter air es (barre) mais nous ne prenons pas Fengagement 
de parler des oeuvres qui n’ont aucun caractere litteraire, et notre silence 
sera, dans quelques occasions, de (barr4) une critique plus naturelle 
(ces trois mots barrds) critique toute naturelle.” Au verso: “A. M. 
Everat, copie des deux Ires pages de FEurope litteraire.” Adolphe Ever at 
et Cie, rue du Cadran, no 16,. imprimerent le journal jusque vers la fin 
de sa publication. 
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cette profusion do moyens, pour attirer Fattention publique sur une entre- 
prise tout artistique. 

Mais los caprices des homines de talent, mais Fimpatience d’un public 
exigeant, mais la. base trop large de Fentreprise elle-nitoe, ont Jet^ 
VEurope Utteraire hors des voies rationnelles de Fexploitation, et force 
a ete d’y rentrer. La faute en est aux circonstances, et non aux hommes. 

Aujourd'hui les nouveaux proprietaires se voient en presence d’un pro- 
bleme difficile S. r^soudre, et tentent g^nereusement d’en trouver la solution. 
Be 1^ des combinaisons nouvelles. 

Us ne veulent mentir k aucune des promesses prec^dement faites; 
ils veulent maintenir le luxe de la publication, diriger leurs efforts 
oontre la plus odieuse des puissances, le fleau de la litter a ture period ique, 
le Timbre, et employer en ameliorations intellectuelles les produits de 
cette economie. 

UEurope Utteraire doit actuellement a ses abonnes quarante-huit pages 
par semaine; elle les donnait piAcedemment en trois numeros; elle publiera 
maintement ce m^me nombre de pages en deux livraisons, de 24 pages 
chacune, jusqu’au jour off tons ses engagemens seront remplis. Le journal 
paraltra le jeudi et le dimanche. 

Cette nouvelle disposition typographique -a Favantage d^offrir aux abou- 
nds une plus grande quantite de matiere imprim4e, en caract^res plus 
gros, qui ne varieront pas, et VEurope Utteraire sera d4sormais et un 
journal et un beau livre. 

En prenant pour terme de comparaison le meilleur des recueils et le 
plus connu, les nouveaux proprietaires de VEurope feront facilement sentir 
la sup4riorit4 mat4rielle de leur entreprise sur toutes celles de ce genre. 

La Revue de Paris, dont le prix d’abonnement est de 90 fr. pour les 
d4partemens, ne pent offrir que de quatre-vingt a cent mille lettres dans 
sa livraison la plus ample; tandis que VEurope litUraire, dont Fabon- 
nement sera de 72 fr., a partir du ler septembre prochain, contiendra, 
dans ces deux livraisons, cent trente mille lettres, difference d’un tiers 
dans la production Utteraire, et d’un septi4me en moins dans le prix. 

Ainsi, tout en pr4sentant un rabais sur le prix d’abonnement, une 
plus grande valeur mat4rielle de r4daction, VEurope Utteraire trouvera, 
dans F4conoimie faite sur les droits du timbre et de la poste, les moyens 
de continuer k r4compenser, plus g4n4reusement que tout autre journal, 
les 4crivains, dont elle reclame les talens. 

Ces explications sent une honte pour nos lois et non pour la litt4rature. 
Nous sommes forces de les donner pour r assurer les personnes que la vente 
de VEurope litUraire aurait pu tromper sur la vitalit4 de Fentreprise. 

Cette vente a ete n4cessaire pour scinder les interets commerciaux, de 
m4me qu'une nouvelle disposition typographique nous a paru indispensable 
pour ob4ir k de justes reclamations sur la finesse des caracteres employ4s; 
mais le papier et le format restant les na4mes, les abounds pourront k 
volontd continuer leur collection, ou en commencer une nouvelle. 
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Par une prevision sage, Texistence du journal a 4t4 largement assnr4e 
pendant deux annees. Si nous avons le succes que nous sonimes en droit 
d’obtenir par ces nouveaux eiJorts, VMurope liiteraire ne renonce pas k 
Fespoir de paraltre tous les deux jours. 

Les nouveaux proprietai'ies ne feront ici ni promesses, ni tlieories: pour 
un journal comme pour un bomme, la question de sa vie est dans son 
mouvement. — ^JSTous marcberons. 

T. E. Palfrey. 

University of Illinois. 


THE COMEDY LINGUA AHD SIE JOHN DAVIESES NOSCE 

TEIFSUM 

Thomas Tomlvis^s comedy. Lingua^ was so successful in its 
attempt to ^Heach severe Philosophy to smile that before tlie 
Eestoration it went through six English editions and was trans- 
lated both into German and into DutchJ The “ distinguishing 
excellence of this comedy, as Professor Boas has stated/ is the 
style, or variety of styles, in which it is written. ... In the few 
verse passages where the author aims at a serious effect,^ he writes 
with scholarly grace.^^ It has not, however, been pointed out to 
how considerable an extent Tomkis is indebted for his ^S^ariety 
of styles, and for his scholarly grace in the verse passages 
where he aims at a serious effect, to passages that he has borrowed 
from popular poems of his day. 

In previous articles I have shown the indebtedness of Lingua 
to Spenser^s Faerie Queene^ and to Du Baitas^s La Sepmaine.^ 

^Tbe German translation was made by Johannes Rbenanus in 1613, 
and tbe Dutch by Lambert van den Boseb in 1648. 

^ University Plays, by P. S. Boas, in tbe Oamh. Hist, of Engl. Lit., vi, 
355-356. 

* Tbe verse passages where tbe author aims at a serious effect are more 
numerous than these v/ords indicate, especially in the first four acts of 
Idngua. In the fifth act, however, after tbe Five Senses have drunk of 
Acrasia’s wine and are bereft of their senses, ^^most of the metrical 
speeches are in a vein of burlesque.” Somnus’s serious speech in this 
act (V, xvi), which is a translation of a passage in Du Bartas, is a 
notable exception. 

^ " The Comedy Lingua and the Faerie Queene,” MLN., xui, 3 ( March, 
1927). 

® “ The Comedy Lingua and Du Bartas’ La Sepmaine,” MLN., xlu, 5 
(May, 1927). 
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Here I wish to point out the indebtedness of this play to Sir John 
Davieses Nosce Teipsum, 

The passages borrowed from Davieses poem are found in the 
fourth act of Lingua, in which the characters Olfactus, Tactus and 
Gustus^ following Visus and Auditus^ appear before Queen Psyche^s 
judges to present their objects/^ and to describe their houses or 
instruments/^ In^the fourth and sixth scenes of this act^ Tomkis 
makes use of Davieses three verses on Smelling and of his same 
number of verses on Feeling/^ to work them into Olf actus^s and 
Tactus^s descriptions of their houses/^ In these two instances 
Tomlds borrows all that Davies writes on Smelling and Feel- 
ing in Nosce Teipsum, In his third instance of borrowing from 
this poem^ however^ he uses only one of Davieses two verses on 

Taste/^ which he puts^ not into the mouth of Gustus in describing 
his ^^house/^ but gives it to Anamnestes in his quarrel with 
Heuresis (IV^ ii). In each of these three instances of borrowing 
from Nosce Teipsum, Tomkis makes such changes in the wording 
and metre of the original passages as seem to him suitable for his 
use in Lingua. In each case^ however^ he retains enough of Davieses 
thoughts in the order in which they occur in Nosce Teipsum, and, 
especially, enough of Davieses original wording, to enable us to 
recognize without doubt their source. The evidence of Tomkis^s 
borrowings from Nosce Teipsum follows. 

Of the twenty-five lines of Olf actus’s description of his house 
in Lingua (IV, iv), lines 12-22 are derived from the three verses 
on Smelling in Nosce Teipsum: 


Nosoe Teipsum ® 

JSText, in the nosthrils she [Soul] 
doth vse the smell: 

As Grod the breath of life in them 
did giue, 

So makes He now this power in 
them to dwell, 

To iudge all ayres, whereby we 
breath and line. 

This sense is also mistresse of an 
Art, 


Lingua 

Olf actus. Where [in the nostrils], I, 
conducting in and out the wind, 

Daily examine all the air inspir’d 

By my pure searching, if that it 
be pure. 

And fit to serve the lungs with 
lively breath: 

Hence do I likewise minister per- 
fume [s] 

Unto the neighbour brain — ^perfumes 
of force 


« Isfosce Teipsum, s. v. " Smelling,” in The Complete Poems of Sir John 
Dames (ed. A. B. Grosart, 1876), i, 69. 

'^Lingua, in Dodsley's Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, ix, 422. 
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Wliicli to soft people sweete per- 
fumes doth sell; 

Though this deare Art doth little 
good impart, 

‘‘Sith they smell best, that doe of 
nothing smell. 

And yet good sents doe purifie the 
braine, 

Awake the fancie, and the wits 
refine ; 

Hence old Deuotion, incense did 
ordaine 

To make merits spirits apt for 
thoughts diuine. 


To cleanse your head, and make 
your fancy bright, 

To refine wit and sharp invention, 
And strengthen memory : from 
whence it came, 

That old devotion incense did or- 
dain 

To make man^s spirits more apt 
for things divine. 


The second verse quoted above from Davieses description of 
Smelling is also the source in Lingua (IV, hi) of Phantastes^s 
comment to Olfactus on Odour’s praise of ointments sweet and 
excellent perfumes ” : ® 


Phantasies. Olfactus, of all the Senses, your objects have the worst 
luck; they are always jarring with their contraries; for none can wear 
civet, but they are suspected of a proper bad scent; whence the proverb 
springs. He smelleth best, that doth of noihmg smell.^ 


The second considerable borrowing from Nosce Teipsum in 
Lingua is found in lines 10-22 of the thirty-nine lines in which 


Tactus (IV, vi) pictures his 


Hosoe Teipsum 

Lastly, the feeling power, which is 
Life’s root. 

Through euery liuing part it selfe 
doth shed; 

By sinewes, which extend from head 
to foot. 

And like a net, all ore the body 
spred. 


house ” : 

Lingua 

Tactus. I am thie root of life, 
spreading my virtue 
By sinews, that extend from head 
to foot 

To every living part. 

Bor as a subtle spider, closely sit- 
ting 

In centre of her web that spreadeth 
round, 


® Lingua, in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, ix, 420. 

® The author of Lingua was sensitive to the dramatic value of proverbs, 
as is shown throughout the play. Again, as I point out later (see note 
14), he -seizes upon a proverb used by Davies in describing Taste,” to 
give it to Anamnestes. 

Nosce Teipsum, s. 'o. ''Feeling,” in Grosart’s Davies, i, 70. 

Lingua, in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, JX, 427. 
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Mucli ' like a subtill spider, wbicb 
doth sit 

In middle of her web, which 
spreadeth wide; 

If ought doe touch the vtmost thred 
of it, 

Shee feeles it instantly on euery 
side.^® 

By Touch, the first pure qualities 
we learne. 

Which quicken all things, hote, cold, 
moist and dry; 

By Touch, hard, soft, rough, smooth, 
we doe discerne; 

By Touch, sweet pleasure, and sharpe 
paine, we try. 


If the least fly but touch the small- 
est thread. 

She feels it instantly; so doth my- 
self. 

Casting my slender nerves and 
sundry nets 

O’er every particle of all the body. 

By proper skill perceive the differ- 
ence 

Of several qualities, hot, cold, moist, 
and dry; 

Hard, soft, rough, smooth, clammy, 
and slippery: 

Sweet pleasure and sharp pain pro- 
fitable. 

That (makes us (wounded) seek for 
remedy. 


Tomkis^s third borrowing from Nosce Teipsum is found in the 
second verse of Davieses on ^‘^Taste/^ which is the source of a 
speech addressed by Anamnestes (IV, ii) to Heuresis: 


Nosce Teipsum 

This is the bodie’s nurse; but since 
man’s wit 

Found th’ art of cookery, to delight 
his sense; 

More bodies are consum’d and kild 
with it, 

Then with the sword, famine, or 
pestilence.^^ 

XJniversity of Michigan. 


Li/ngv^ 

Anamnestes. And last and worst, 
thou foundest out cookery, that 
kills more than weapons, guns, 
wars, or poisons, and would de- 
stroy all, but that thou invented’st 
physic, that helps to make away 
some. 

Moekis P. Tilley. 


Bavies here is perhaps recalling Du Bartas’s comparison of the soul 
to a spider. See The Complete Works of Josuah Bylv^esteT, ed. G-rosart, 
I, 8, 1010-1014: 

Or (almost) like a Spider, who confin’d 
In her Web’s centre, shak’t with every winde; 

Moves in an instant, if the buzzing Flie 
Stir but a string of her Lawn Canapie. 

Nosce Teipsmn, s. v. ‘‘ Taste,” in Grosart’s Davies, t, 69. 

Compare the classical proverb, Plures occidit crapula quam gladius.” 
Lingua^ in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, ix, 414. 
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A NOTE ON WILLIAM WARNEE^S MBDIEYALISM 


The first two books of Warnex^s Albion's Ungland (1686) nar- 
rate classical history from Satnm to Brute in a medieval 
manner sufficiently accounted for by the fact of ^^our English 
Homer^s almost complete reliance upon Caxfcoffis RecuyelL Fur- 
ther illustration of medievalmng is provided by the short prose 
work, a Breuiate of the true Historic of Aeneas,” which Warner 
appended to his second book. 

In the poem Aeneas, in accordance with a venerable traditicn, 
is banished from Troy. In the first sentence of the prose appendix 
Warner repudiates that tradition concerning Aeneas, ^‘^howsoeuer 
by some authorities noted of disloyaltie towards Priam.” ^ After 
this we expect an outline of VergiL Instead we have only a few 
borro-wings from Vergil, while most of the material is summarized 
from Caxton^s' Uneydos, which in turn is of course more than one 
remove from the Aeneid. 

The summarizing process is of some interest. Warner begins 
with the departure of Aeneas from burning Troy; so, after telling 
the brief story of Polydorus, does Caxton. In both Ascanius is 
twelve years old — a realistic detail of the sort beloved by Dares 
and Dictys and their redactors. Countless parallels in detail 
might be cited, but they may be skipped in favor of more signifi- 
cant ones. Warner^’s short account of the voyage follows Caxton’s 
abridgement of VergiFs long narrative he frankly avows his 
desire to reach the love-story. After two -speeches by Dido and 
Anna, Warner brings on, with expedition, the fateful hunt; both 
Warner and Caxton refer to the party as knights.” Instead 
of following Vergil and Caxton in having Mercury sent to deliver 
the divine message Warner, who frequently inserts sceptical phrases, 
puts the warning in the mouth of a noble Troian.” 

Events from the death of Dido' to the arrival in Italy are sum- 
marized in a paragraph, which may be based on Vergil or Caxton. 
Vergil thus describes the presents given to Latinus: 

Chalmers’ British Poets, tv, 653, Miss E. Mtchie, Vergil and the 
English Poets (Columbia University, 1919), pp. 97, 129 fi., though re- 
marking that there are some curious turns in the narrative,” takes it 
as a fairly full abstract of the AeneidP . 

® Caxton’s Bneydos, E. E, T. 8., 1890, pp. 39-40. 
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hoc pater Anchises auro libabat ad aras; 
hoe Priami gestamen erat, cum iura voeatis 
more daret populis, sceptrumque sacerque tiaras 
Iliadumque labor vestes. 

Caxton says : 

A riche mauntelle, & a crowne of fyne golde all sette wyth precyouse 
stones, and a cepter royall, that kyng pryamns dyde here. . . . 

Warner follows Gaxton: 

A most rich mantell or robe, with an inualuable crowne of golde enchased 
with precious stones, with the late royall scepter of king Priamus, and 
with other treasures.® 

Warner^s sentence about Amata seems to be taken from Aen, vii. 
341 ff. The two children whose pet Ascanius shot are^ in Gaxton, 
those of Turnns; Warner follows Yergil in making them the chil- 
dren (rf Tyrrhus, and the phrases describing Tyrrhus are based on 
Aen, yii. 485-6. Warner takes from Yergil the story of the fight 
between the party of Ascanius and the Latins. His breuiate 
closes with speeches by Aeneas ^and Turnus, their combat, and a 
brief sketch of history up to Brutus. The reign of Ascanius 
and his handing over of the kingdom to Sylvius Posthumus come 
from Gaxton, pp. 164-5. 

Thus Warner, in following and modifying Gaxton, treats the 
material precisely as Ghaucer did in his Legend of Dido, mixing 
classical and medieval sources, adding realistic and chivalric details, 
expanding and altering speeches, slighting epic and emphasizing 
romantic elements, and rationalizing the supernatural. It is one 
more instance of the medieval habit of the Elizabethan mind. 

University of Minnesota. DoUGLAS BuSH. 


AS YOU LIKE IT, III, ii 

Lines 69-70, Act III, scene ii, of As You Lihe It, have given 
some trouble to commentators. Touchstone, after a clash of wits 
with Gorin, says to him : Wilt thou rest damned? God helpe thee 
shallow man. God make incision in thee, thou art raw.^^ Grant 
White said that the expression God make incision in thee had 

® Aen. vii. 245-8 ; Gaxtou, p. 125. 
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not been satisfactorily explained^ but that it evidently had a well- 
known colloquial significance. Wright said the reference was to 
the old method of cure by blood-letting. 

I believe this expression refers to a method of hastening the 
thorough cooking of meat over an open fire which is familiar to 
every cook. It is the method called, in Shakespeare^s time, car- 
bonadoing ” — the method that Kent threatened to use on Oswald, 
in King Lear, The clause, Thou art raw,^^ seems necessarily to 
bear out my interpretation. When meat is being broiled over an 
open fire, it is almost essential that it be slashed and cut, that it 
have incisions made in it, if it is to be thoroughly cooked inside. 
The expression of Touchstone seems perfectly analogous to our 
modern half-baked.'’^ The lines seem also to be a reflection of 
lines 36-37 in the same scene, ^^Tr'uly thou art damn’d, like an 
ill roasted egge, all on one side ” ; the idea of roasting in connection 
with damnation still holding sw’ay in Shakepeare’s mind and sug- 
gesting the idea of incision to prevent ill roasting. 

Eobeut W. Babcook. 

Purdue University, 


ANOTHER PLAGIARISM IN SHELLEY’S ^ ORIGINAL 
POETRY BY VICTOR AND CAZIRE ’ 

This earliest volume of Shelley’s verse is known to contain under 
the title ^ Saint Edmond’s Eve ’ one of the Tales of Terror^ pub- 
lished nine years before (1801). It is only too likely that if time 
could be found to investigate the cheap kind of literature which 
had such a strange attraction for the unfledged poet, more borrow- 
ings of the sort would be discovered. 

Here is a case, which I think has not yet been observed, and 
which came to my notice by mere chance, as I happened to find 
on the shelves of the Widener Library — ^misplaced, I suppose 
(felix culpa!), side by side with the works of Shelley and his 
wife — a little book without its title-page, but which claims to be 
the third edition (1806) of the English Lyrics of William Smyth. 

Shelley — or is it his sister Elizabeth? — ^has in the Original 
Poetry of 1810 a ^Song’ which purports to be "translated from 
the Italian,” and which begins 
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Ohi What is the gain of restless care, 

And what is ambitious treasure? 

And what are the joys that the modish share, 

' In their sickly haunts of pleasure? 

This is lifted bodily from another ^ Song/ p. 104 of the afore- 
said edition of English Lyrics^ with changes quite insignificant — 
one is apparently a misprint 

Oh! what is the gain of restless care, 

And what is ambition’s treasure? 

And what are the joys which the modish share, 

In their haunts of sickly pleasure ? 

The eight lines which follow in Shelley^s book have nothing 
in common with the twelve of William Smyth; but even the mere 

conveyance of the first quatrain was more than a wise person 
would have done, considering the popularity, in his own . day, of 
poor old forgotten Smydh : a fourth edition, 1815, is in the Widener 
Library; a fifth appeared at late as 1850 (Diet, of Nat. Biog.). 

I have an impression that other echoes of these lyrics could be 
detected in the early work of Shelley. But art — ^bad art especially 
— is too long, and life is too short . . . 

A. Koszul. 

University of Birastourg. 


NOTA SOBEE MANUEL DEL PALACIO 

Entre las Poesias escogidas de Manuel del Palacio, publicadas 
en 1916 por la Eeal Academia Espanola, figura indebidamente como 
original el soneto titulado Tina Eva, pobre imitacion de otro de 
Stecchetti que empieza Penelope sei tu che il ciglio china.^^ La 
idea es la misma y algunos versos estan literalmente traducidos. 
Donde el poeta italiano dice : 

Tu non sembri di came. Iddio t’ha dato 
La sacra maest^ d’una regina. 

el autor de Fruta verde transcribe: 

No parCces de came: Dios te ha dado 
La majestad sagrada de una diosa. 
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El terceto finals tan ripioso como el anterior^ esta copiado tambien : 

y m^s siendo verdad, y no reproclie, 

Quo la virtud que tejos por el dia, 

Vuelves a destejerla por la noche. 

Stecchetti dijo mejor: 

Penelope sei tu clie tesser sai 
A mezzogiorno la tua bianca tela 
E meco a mezzanotte la disfai. 

Manuel del Palacio- CQnfeso otras veces baberse iuspirado eu el 
autor de Le Bime, con quien tiene varies puntos de contacto. Uno 
y otro coinciden a menudo en los temas, en la teenica y en la 
iutencioxi politica de algunas composiciones.* No seria extrauo que 
de una comparacion miuuciosa resultara ser Stecebetti el modelo 
preferido del poeta espauol. 

Jose Eobles. 


REVIEWS 


Ben Jonsonj Edited by C. H. Hereobd and Perot Simpson, 
Volume III. New York^ Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1927. Pp. xv + 608. 

Tbe frontispiece of tbe third volume of this great edition of 
Jonson reproduces Vaugban^s portrait, tbe history of which is dis- 
cussed on p. ix. The plays given are A Tale of a Tub, The Case is 
Altered, Every Man in his Humour (two texts, the Quarto of 1601 
and the Polio of 1616), and Every Man out of his Humour (Polio 
text; an appendix contains the text of the different Quarto end- 
ings of this play) . A large number of title-pages are reproduced in 
facsimile, and each play is provided with an introduction dealing 
with the text. 

In a brief section, headed ^^The Text: Introductory Notes 
(pp. xi-xii), the editors state the general principles governing their 
treatment of the text. They point out that Jonson wrote a clear 
hand and that he edited much of his work,^^ so that little scope is 
afforded the conjecturalist.^^ They believe what indeed no careful 
student of Jonson can disbelieve, that he proof-read the 1616 
Polio and that its text is consequently of palmary authority for 
its contents.^ Other statements in this section are less satisfactory. 


Special attention is devoted to this matter in the introduction to Every 
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How can the editors say that ^^no problem arises in editing the 
first two plays ? It is admitted that A Tale of a Tub first appears 
in Eg (1640), that a tew passages ‘^‘^are confused/^ and that there 
are a number of misprints/^ It is admitted that The Case is 
Altered (never acknowledged by Jonson) appeared in a ^^bad 
Quarto/^ and that the editor has to correct many misprints and 
to adjust the verse/^ The editors are careful to point out that 
the pioneer work was done by Whalley and Gifford/^ and that 
their tezt, though more conservative than Gifford^s, accepts most 
of his readjustments/^ When we add to all this the fact that there 
is no special ground for presuming this play to have been printed 
from Jonson^s MS., we are strongly inclined to believe that problems 
in connection with the text of these two plays do arise and that 
there is no small scope for the conjecturalist.^ 

Since this section is clearly intended to give a general statement 
of the principles governing the treatment of the text and since 
A Tale of a Tub first appears in Eg, it is somewhat illogical to 
postpone remarks on the text of Eg to a later volume.® 

The variant readings, the editors tell us, are full with respect to 
the Quartos, Ei and Eg, and include variants in spelling and 
punctuation, since these often give a clue to Jonson^s own prac- 
tice.-’^ Variants in E 3 (1692) that have an historical value in 
reflecting seventeenth-century usage are included. A selection is 
given from the variants in Whalley and Gifford. All other variants 
are omitted. 

As is to be expected in these days when so much interest is 
taken in the bibliographical and typographical side of Elizabethan 
literature and when so many conclusions of importance are based 
on a minute study of the evidence thence derived, the editors of 
Jonson have not been satisfied to examine only one or two copies 
of each play, although they have not been careful to give the 
exact number in each case. Eor A Tale of a Tub they compared six 
copies of Eg besides attending to the collations of three other 
copies given in modern editions of the play. Eor The Case is 
Altered, seven copies of Q were collated. Eor the first text of 
Every Man in Ms Humour were compared all the copies in the B. M., 
the Bodleian, and the Dyce libraries (the number is not stated), 
and attention was paid to the collations in two important modern 
editions. Ho statement appears to be made as to the number of 
copies of El and E 2 examined for Every Man in his Humour. Eive 

Man out of his Humour, and on p. xii we are promised a survey of the 
whole volume from this point of view. 

® On pp. 95 and 96, the editors say that the printing of the Quarto of 
The Case is Altered is “ so vile that it is certain that Jonson did not see it 
through the press'' and that the text “may he described as thorouffhlv 
bad." ^ 

“ Occasional remarks on the text of F® are to be found, e. g., p. 417. 
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copies of Fi were examined for Every Man out of his Humour, but 
the statement as to F 2 is not clear. At least one of the copies of 
Fa examined for A Tale of a Tuh was not examined for Every Man 
out of his Humour, as is seen by comparing pp. 4 and 418. With 
regard to the copies of the three Qtos of Every Man out of his 
Humour, two copies of Qg were examined^ but the statements as 
to Qi and Qs are not precise. Why this lack of system? If im- 
portance is attached to the collation of different copies of the saime 
edition^, then every copy collated should be clearly identified^ and 
the number of copies exactly stated. If six copies of Fg are acces- 
sible and are collated for one play, it would seem reasonable to 
collate the whole six for all of their contents. Eemarks such as 
these may seem hypercritical, but I make them here in some detail 
to illustrate the interesting fact that this long awaited edition 
.of a very great dramatist has not the scholarly finish and the ex- 
pository completeness that ought to be found in an edition of 
Jonson, of all writers. In making these collations attention was 
paid to the slightest differences in type, punctuation, number of 
lines per page, etc., and especial interest was shown in the cor- 
rections made during printing. Several complete lists of such 
differences are given and they lead to interesting, if not always 
important conclusions. An unquestionably important result to be 
derived from work of this particular character lies in the fact that 
it sometimes, as the editors show, enables us to distinguish between 
a printers correction and one by Jonson himself. The work has 
apparently been .done with the greatest care, but with regard to 
most of it I am of course not in a position to test its accuracy. I 
have made some short comparisons of selected passages of the text 
with my own copies of Fi and Fg, and have not found even the 
most trivial error. 

Critical and explanatory notes are reserved for the last volumes 
of the edition. This fact, as I pointed out in my notice of volumes 
I and II, somewhat embarrasses the reviewer, since a portion of 
the evidence on which some questions depend for answer is not 
before him. 

I regret that the editors should have been led to print A Tale of 
a Tui at the head of Jonson^s plays. My objection to this pro- 
ceeding is, in one sense, purely sentimental, but it can be supported 
by sound reasoning. What do we Tcnow about the date of this 
play? That Jonson produced it almost at the end of his activity, 
that it was printed after his death, that it contained material that 
was only appropriate to the latter part of his life. What do we 
ielievef That there is good evidence for thinking that it was a 
very early play (perhaps his first) revised. If the revision was at 
all thorough-going, we have just as much right to call the play, 
in its extant form, a late play as to call it an early one. Was 
the revision thorough-going? The editors say (p. 3) : ''A Tale of a 
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Tub, in the form in which it has come down to consists there- 
fore of (1) the original play^, written about 1596 or 1597, clear 
traces of which survive in the extant text, (2) the 1633 reissue 
of this discarded work, in which J onson inserted his satire on Inigo 
Jones and — in all probability — recast the original prose passages 
in verse form^ (3) the final touches of revision forced upon him 
by the Censor. As much as he could save of Vitruvius Hoop was 
clumsily attached to In-and-in Medlay; and it is possible that the 
fiat and colourless epitome of the play, which now constitutes the 
^ motion,^ replaced something more pungent of which Inigo may 
have had reason to complain.-’^ But almost certainly Jonson did 
at least a little more than what is stated in this passage, for 
into the opening lines of the play he incorporated (a point not 
hitherto noticed, I believe) several phrases from the first stanza of 
Bonnets Epithalamion on the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, 
which of course belongs to 1612/13. See in support of this view, 
Yol. I, pp. 284-289, and, in particular such remarks as ^‘^much 
rarer examples (p. 285), and: Such passages do not however, 
form the staple of the play. On the contrary, there are every- 
where ‘examples of a style which in homely and colloquial vigour, 
in rustic raciness and uncouthness, Jonson never surpassed (p. 
287). In other words. Professor Herford seems to think that, in 
general, the style of the play belongs to Jonson^s last period. The 
revision, jthen, may be described as thorough-going, the play 
might with equal correctness have retained its old place, and Jonson 
might have been spared the indignity of being introduced to the 
public in the standard edition of his works by one of his dotages. 
Scholarship ought no doubt to do justice, rvut coelum. But in a 
case like this, what is justice? Por myself, I wish what I have 
no doubt that Jonson himself now wishes, namely, that this play 
had been irretrievably lost. 

William D^smoee Brigos. 


Stanford University/ » 


The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. An Attempt to Determine 
Their Eespeetive Shares and the Shares of Others. By E. 
H. 0. Oliphant. New Haven, Tiale University Press, 1937. 
Pp. xvii + 553, 

Professor OliphanPs hook on the authorship of the Beaumont 
and Pleteher plays takes its place at once as the most authorita- 
tive statement on that perilous subject. The author's first study of 
the plays goes hack to a time, nearly forty years ago, when the 
busy conjectures of Boyle -were still fresh from the press. Since 
then he has maintained his interest and an open mind, so that the 
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present volume, representing as it does a seasoned judgment, 
deserves an unusual measure of respect. His manner of approach 
is, moreover, an enlightened one. He can make sufScient use of 
the ^^Ye-You Test^^ and the Enclitic Do TesV^ can recognize 
Eield^s liking for that notable monosyllable pish,^^ without com- 
ing to regard such things as talismanic. Similarly, though 
pa^rallel passages find a place in his method, he is on his' guard 
against exaggerating their importance. ^^Eor one to be able to 
say that such parallels are of value,^^ he writes in connection with 
a cluster of them offered by Mr. Sykes, one needs a knowledge of 
the literature of the time which it is safe to say no one possesses — 
not even the encyclopedic Mr. J. M. Eobertson. So many of these 
things are common property that the results one obtains by search- 
ing merely through the work of a single dramatist are apt to be 
exceedingly misleading (p. 480). Verse tests of sundry kinds 
are employed in the course of his inquiry, but Mr. Oliphant pleads 
for something better, a perception of the different rhythmical 
effects produced by the verse of the different poets, though such 
^^appreciations of poetical cadences are of course ^‘^practically 
incapable of exact proof (p. 2). His own sensitiveness to sti- 
listic values comes out admirably in his remarks on Eletcher^s verse; 
and he is very right in his choice of a writer^s mature perform- 
ances as the place where his characteristic qualities should be 
sought : in his early stages a writer is always more or less imi- 

tative, not having developed a manner of his own^^ (p. 27). 

Less can be said in praise of Mr. Oliphanffs general criticism. 
Thus, I am heartily in accord with him when he recognizes the 
suitability of Pletcher^s verse for the comedy and farce for which 
other dramatists found prose necessary (p. 85), but I believe 
that he underestimates the excellence of the comedies themselves. 
The women who figure in them are to him hare-brained virgins 
and lascivious ladies.^^ Professor Saintsbury found one group of 
them pleasant English girls not too squeamish, not at all afraid 
of love-making . . . but true-hearted, affectionate, and of a sound, 
if not very nice morality As for his comedy heroes, if Dryden 
was right in praising their naturalness, then, says Mr. Oliphant, 
may the Lord have mercy on the souls of the gentlemen of that 
time, for the men whom Eletcher produces as fit to engage our 
sympathy are nothing less than disgusting in their profligacy 
(pp. 42, 43). What Mr. Oliphant must think of the gentlemen of 
Etherege and Congreve is painful to imagine. Einally, Eletcher^s 
plays show woeful lack of concentration and compactness^^; 
they are more like novels than those of any of his contemporaries, 
and I cannot help thinking he would have made (with care) a 
greater novelist than dramatist” (pp. 44-45). From one who 
has read Miss 0. L. Hatcher’s analysis of Fletcher’s technique 
such a view is, to say the least, surprising. 
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A wise conservatism is apparent in Mr. Oliphant^s respect for 
external testimony — ^^one school of critics/^ he remarks^ seems 
to imagine that inclusion in a collection means nothing (p. 468). 
He is not inclined to multiply unduly the number of authors to 
whom he ascribes a play, preferring when in doubt the minimum 
to the maximum (p. 164). Yet he seems over-ready to sup- 
pose that a play has suffered revision; his listed second ver- 
sions'^ are some two-score strong, with a half-dozen third ver- 
sions thrown in. There is little doubt that in a number of these 
cases he is right, but one wonders whether such things as the 
silence of a character during a scene or two, or mere inconsisten- 
cies of detail, may not be explained in other ways. Thus, in The 
Wild-goose Chase, he gives as positive signs of alterations^ the 
fact that one of the characters is ^ Lugier, alias Laverdure ^ ; but 
in V. 2 another individual, who does not appear, is called by the 
latter name. In the 1652 quarto the stage direction of III. 1, has 
^ Enter Laverduce, Lugier (p. 149). How the Leverdure (or 
Leverduce) alias is found only (twice) in a scene in which Lugier 
appears disguised, and though at the time of its first occurrence 
his disguise has almost certainly not yet been put on, that is not 
an insuperable difficulty. The fifth act reference to a second 
Leverduce is careless, of course, but not necessarily more than 
that: it may or may not be a sign of alteration; it is scarcely a 
positive one. 

Among the more startling of Mr. Oliphant^s conclusions are that 
parts of Julius Caesar are by Beaumont, and that Theobald^s 
Double Falsehood is based on the old Cardenio, by Shakespeare 
and Fletcher. For the latter play he makes a good enough case so 
that I fancy some of us will be rereading it with interest. 

Arthur Colby Spraoue. 

Harva7'd TJniversiiy. 


The Adventures of Five Hours, by Sir Samuel Tuke. Edited by 
A. E. H. SwAEH. Swets and Zeitlinger, Amsterdam, 1927. 
Pp. liv + 261. 

Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage. By Arthur 
Colby Sprague. Harvard University Press, 1926. Pp. xx 
+ 299. 

The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy. By Kathleeh M. Lyhch. 
(University of Michigan Publications) The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. Pp. 242. 

In the three volumes here grouped, three universities — Amster- 
dam, Michigan, and Harvard — ^make important contributions to the 
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steady stream of scholarly investigations of Eestoration drama. The 
Dutch scholar^ Professor Swaen, who long ago edited the Mermaid 
Yanbrugh, now presents an elaborate critical edition of Sir Samuel 
Tuke^s sole play^ The Adventures of Five Sours. The inclusion 
of the full text of the Spanish source-play;, with elaborate analysis 
of its 'Complicated plot and of the textual changes in Tuke^s 
English adaptation;, is a definite aid to study of the influence of the 
bustling Spanish comedy of intrigue upon early Eestoration drama 
in England. The course of other influences, Erench and English, 
is more broadly reviewed in the work of Miss Lynch and Dr. 
Sprague. Both of them prove anew that even the dramatic inter- 
regnum failed to break the essential continuity of the English 
dramatic tradition. Miss Lynch urges effectively the unbroken 
connection between the serious Platonic drama of Suckling’s day 
and Eestoration comedy; Dr. Sprague shows conclusively the con- 
tinued popularity of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, both in revival 
and in adaption, on the Eestoration stage. Thus the three vol- 
umes under present notice happily combine to add to the definite 
knowledge of the influences, both Continental and English, which 
earlier drama brought to bear upon that of the Eestoration. 

With the publication of Professor Swaen’s Variorum edition of 
The Adventures of Five Hours, the whirligig of time has brought 
in his revenges. August 20th, 1666. To Deptford by water, 
reading ^ Othello, Moore of Venice,’ which I ever heretofore esteemed 
a mighty good play, but having so lately read ^ The Adventures of 
Five Houres,’ it seems a mean thing.” That passage of Pepys has 
hitherto been cited to prove the near-sightedness of Eestoration 
critical vision. IsTofw, perhaps, Pepys may appear as a prophet 
not without honor or . foresight. Tuke himself hardly merits the 
heroic proportions of his stately sarcophagus, but all will admire its 
costly design, structural skill, and monumental labor. Professor 
Swaen gives the full text of both the 1663 Polio and the third im- 
pression ” of the play, revised by Tuke in 1671, when to please a lady 
he inserted a song in one scene and to please himself made other 
amendments. The added song was not needed to prove his inepti- 
tude as poet. Throughout the play the verse, often rhymed and 
oftener blank, limps stiffly even on its pedestrian levels, and the 
moral maxims are hardly heightened by the italics which accent- 
uate them in the revised edition. The action, however, when freed 
of its initial burden of crude exposition, settles down into the rapid 
run of adventures compressed into Tuke’s Five Hours ” from the 
more leisurely Spanish six.” It bewilders its participants with 
Eiddles to pose an Oedipus,” and disasters so new, and strange. 
They sever Truth from Credibility,” but the mirthful cowardice 
of a servant who hates to be billed in his own presence helps to 
relieve the tension. The Adventures of Five Hours is a good 
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example of the cloak and sword play^ hnt it takes an indulgent 
editor to stress its appeal the heart and the mind/^ Its rela- 
tions to the Spanish play of intrigue and to English heroic drama^ 
rather than its own independent merits^ best justify Professor 
Swaen^s scholarly devotion and achievement. 

Miss Lynches brief reference to Tuke^s play might well. have 
noted his stanza beginnings If the Platonicks prove Souls with- 
out Bodies love^^^ for she is intent on seeking the Platonic formula 
in English drama. Her resolute and eager quest proves especially 
rewarding in her findings as to the court influences affecting English 
drama during the reign of Charles I. Her later pursuit of parallels 
between the serious Platonic drama of Suckling’s time and Eestora- 
tion comedy is vigorous^ but not always equally judicious. The 
initial sense of the salient differences between Platonic drama, 
with its solemn philosophy and its tedious rhetoric/’ and Eestora- 
tion comedy, with its cynical gaiety and rapid flow of wit ” and 
distinctive social code of gallantry, becomes somewhat obscured in 
the ardor of the argument. Whether all the facts fit her formula 
as well as Miss Lynch ultimately concludes remains questionable. 
The course of English drama never did run smooth, and it is hard 
to segregate precisely various component sources which commingle 
as they contribute to the broadening stream. In the main, Miss 
Lynch makes out a good case, but her tone sometimes suggests 
the special pleader rather than the impartial judge. Her clear 
and cogent style and evident familiarity with seventeenth-century 
drama and recent historical and critical investigation combine 
effectively in the presentation of her resourceful and suggestive 
study. 

Dr. Sprague’s well-informed and admirably illustrated volume 
is a full and valuable study, first of the stage history of Beaumont 
and Eleteher’s plays on the Eestoration stage and, next, of their 
extensive alterations and adaptations. This strict two-fold limita- 
tion of subject excludes investigation of the broader influences 
of the Elizabethan collaborators upon the method and style of later 
dramatists. Such influences, however, have already attracted con- 
siderable scholarly interest, in Professor J. W. Tapper’s important 
review of The Eelation of the Heroic Play to the Eomances of 
Beaumont and Fletcher,” published in 1905, and in the critical 
attention given by others to the pervasive influence of Beaumont and 
Fletcher on interregnum drolls ” and to kindred topics. Within his 
set limits Dr. Sprague has made thorough and detailed investigation 
of thirty-nine plays of his authors produced in the half-century 
from 1660 to 1710, and of a score of Eestoration altered versions. 
The first impression of precise accuracy is slightly marred by occa- 
sional slips, especially in the transcript of names and of text, which 
(to borrow one odd perversion of Colley Cibber on page 60) show 
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frequent Opportunities of putting tlie Expiration (for Expia- 
tion of their Erailty^ into the like Execution.” In the main^ Dr. 
Sprague^s work is conceived clearly and carefully performed. Its 
profuse detail, admirable for purposes of special reference, suits less 
the ease of consecutive reading. It remains rather a scholarly 
contribution of distinct value and special significance to the close 
student of Eestoration drama. 

George H. Xettleton. 

Tale University . 


Robert Eyres Landor: a biographical and critical sketch. By 
Eric Partridge. London: Eanfrolico Press, 1927. 10 s. 6 d. 

Selections from Robert Landor. With an introduction by Erio 
Partridge. The same. 7s. 6d. 

Nine Poems ly V. (By Mrs. Archer Clive.) With an intro- 
duction by Eric Partridge. London : Scholartis Press, 1928. 

In the first two of these attractive volumes Mr. Partridge^s 
purpose is to awaken interest in a writer who has been undeser- 
vedly neglected, and to prepare the way for a complete edition 
of his works. Luring his life Eobert Landor was overshadowed 
by the fame of his elder brother Walter. It can scarcely be said 
that his books have been forgotten, since they were never widely 
known. His obscurity was in part at least the result of his own 
deliberate choice. He published his books anonymously, acknowl- 
edging them only to prevent their gaining success through being 
attributed to more famous authors. When Count Arezzi ” was 
believed to be Byron^s, and was consequently much in demand, 
Landor with characteristic proud humility refused to profit by the 
popular mistake, and the sales of the book promptly fell off. He 
took the same action with the same result later when The Pawn 
of Sertorius ” was generally attributed to his brother Walter. He 
was content to live and die in the quiet of a country parsonage, 
writing his poems, plays, and novels chiefly for his own satisfaction. 

Mr. Partridge^s attempt to rescue him from neglect is well worth 
making, but it cannot honestly be described as skilful or happy. 
The biography, which occupies only about twenty-five pages of the 
volume first listed above, is a jumble of facts with little attempt at 
interpretation. Such an impression of the man as the reader may 
receive will depend on his diligence in overcoming the handicap of 
the author^s bungling treatment. The remaining three-quarters 
of the book are devoted to a critical survey and analysis of LandoPs 
writings. This contains a good deal of valuable material, in the 
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form of quotations from contemporary reviews and from later 
critics. The anthor^s own Judgments do not inspire much confi- 
dence. A sentence from his concluding paragraph will illustrate his 
critical vocabulary and style : Eobert Landor indeed^ invests the 
whole of his writing with an atmosphere that grips and stirs^ charms 
and moves^ appeals now with a calm^ compelling breadth;, now with 
depth of insight, and yet again with a felicitous treatment of the 
more ordinary things.^^ The incompetence of such writing is pain- 
fully obvious. 

The volume of Selections includes one or more specimen 
extracts from each of Landor^s works. The plan is not a happy 
one, if the editor’s object is to win a public for Landor. The 
quotations from the early writings (the Essay on Socrates,” 

Guy’s Porridge Pot,” and the ^‘'Letters to the Courier”) should 
certainly have been omitted to make room for fuller selections from 
the plays or novels. The best way of directing public attention 
to Landor, I think, would have been to offer an abridged edition 
of his best book, The Pawn of Sertorius.” This noble and beau- 
tiful novel cannot be Judged by a few pages of extracts, and the 
space Mr. Partridge gives to it is therefore wasted. The next best 
way would have been a volume including selections from “^^The 
Impious Feast” (Landor’s best poem), one of his tragedies entire, 
and the first part of The Fountain of Arethusa,” which is a 
piece of very delightful narrative. 

As a poet Eobert Landor is second-rate. He is at his best in sen- 
tentious moralizing and in descriptive passages. Now and then he 
writes a good snatch of song; but his best passages are likely to re- 
call some other poet, — ^^Shakespeare, or Milton, or Thomson, or 
Byron. As a dramatist he is comparable, at his best, with Brown- 
ing. At times he is as obscure ; he is as fond as Browning of philoso- 
phizing, and his characters, though at the moment their lives may 
hang by a hair, are always ready to indulge in moralizing soliloquies 
or discussions. He has little gift of characterization through dia- 
logue, and no sense of the stage. But his plays contain lofty and elo- 
quent scenes, and many sentences climbing to the height of Seneca 
his style.” His prose is far superior to his verse, and in some re- 
spects, at least, it is superior to Walter Landor’s; it is more flexible, 
and shows a greater talent for sustained narrative. (This last trait 
does not appear in Mr. Partridge’s scanty extracts from the novels.) 

The Fawn of Sertorius ” is almost a great novel, of a type ex- 
tremely rare in English, at once historical and philosophical. It 
is comparable to Marius the Epicurean,” but has considerably 
more plot interest. The first part of The Fountain of Arethusa ” 
illustrates by contrast Eobert Landor’s range; a tale of fantastic 
adventure written in colloquial style, it moves rapidly and enter- 
tainingly, and is lighted by a quaint and lively humor. Eeaders 
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■who are enco-uraged by Mr. Partridge’s selections to get acquainted 
with these two books will have good cause to be grateful to him. 

Mr. Partridge’s other choice of an author to revive has less to 
commend it. Mrs. Archer Clive w^as a minor Victorian poet and 
novelist. In spite of sympathetic introduction and handsomely 
printed text^ her poems^ with one exception^ refuse to come alive ” ; 
they are merely respectable exercises. I quote the concluding lines 
of the exception^ which has the uncommonly commonplace title, 
Written in Health.” 

I’d die in battle, love, or glee 
With spirit wild and body free. 

With ail my wit, my soul, my heart. 

Burning away in every part. 

That so more meetly I might fly 
Into mine Immortality; 

Like comets when their race is run 
That end by rushing on the sun. 

Homee E. Woodbeidge. 

Wesleyan University. 


Shakespearean Character Interprelatioia: The Merchant of Venice. 
By Samuel Asa Small. Hesperia, Erganzungsreihe X. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Euprecht; Baltimore: The 
John Hopkins Press, 1927. Pp. 126. 

The Origin and Development of 1 Henry VI. By Allisok Gaw, 
University of Southern California Studies, Eirst Series, Ho. 1. 
Los Angeles; 1926. Pp. vii + 

In each of these two studies an American scholar attempts by 
new methods to solve long-standing problems of a particular Shake- 
speare play. Though earnestness of purpose and zeal in the study 
of past endeavor to solve these questions are not wanting in either 
case, one may doubt whether the final judgments do more than 
darken counsel. 

Professor Small’s work, apparently a Johns Hopkins dissertation, 
has the double purpose of chronologically surveying the past charac- 
ter-criticism of The Merchant of Venice, and then presenting a 
fresh interpretation in accord with the principles of the historical 
realists,” that is, after the school of Stoll and Schucking. The pre- 
liminary survey occupies a little more than half the volume, leaving 
the fifth and last chapter for the more significant part of the thesis, 
the author’s original interpretation according to the sixteenth 
century mind.” This disproportionate stress on background, to- 
gether with the abrupt ending of the thesis in consideration of 
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a minor character, gives the inevitable impression of hasty com- 
position. Bearing this ont is the careless proof-reading, particularly 
in quotations from Shakespeare, and not a few syntactical blunders 
of less pardonable nature. 

The author has no difficulty in proving the inadequacy of much 
previous comment on the play. This was marked by indiscriminate 
worship of Shakespeare, blindness to obvious flaws in the charac- 
terization, and romantic speculation as to the thoughts and action 
of individuals during their absence from the stage. Clearer under- 
standing of mental processes and dramatic method has produced 
today a saner critical attitude. No ghost need now come from the 
grave to tell us that Shylock is a villain, Bassanio a conventional 
lover, Portia a sentimental heroine, and Nerissa a mere shadow of 
her mistress. As for Gratiano one can find his replica in Mercutio 
of Borneo and Juliet. 

Yet in properly objecting to hero-worship Dr. Small sways back- 
ward. Even more frequently than Stoll, his acknowledged master 
in Shakespearean criticism, he leaves the impression of captious 
fault-finding. With full sense of superiority of the modern, he 
charges Shakespeare wuth crudity,^^ neglect,'^ improbability,^^ 

primitive methods, ^^inconsistency of treatmenV^ inappro- 
priateness in the scene.^^ But in at least one observation Small 
seems to be guilty of what he terms subjective criticism in 
others. Noting that Gratiano, in referring to Jason^s winning the 
fleece, echoes an earlier line of Bassanio, Dr. Small comments: 

Oddly enough Gratiano was not in the latter scene to overhear 
Bassanio^s reference to Jason. It indicates confusion of charac- 
ters^^ (p. 108). A simpler explanation of the echo is that Shake- 
speare was present on both occasions. 

As a whole, the study is not well written or thought-provoking 
in its criticism. The Merchant of Venice has a highly improbable 
plot in which, by the mere force of its romantic fancy as we read 
or hear the intensely lyric lines, the unreal is made to seem real. 
That the characters, with their traits properly magnified for stage 
presentation, still assume reality to the modern student or spectator, 
no one who has taught the play or seen it adequately acted in this 
twentieth century will deny. 

Professor Allison Gaw in considering the date and the authorship 
of the First Part of Henry VI, harks back to Pleay, treating 
certain suggestions of that erratic genius with unwonted reverence. 
Painstakingly he sums up the labor of his forbears, and studies 
with no less care new bits of external and internal evidence which 
might throw light on the origin of this play. By searching he finds 
that the Eose Theatre underwent repairs early in 1592,'^and that 
an apparently new play of "‘’ harey the vi^^ was performed in that 
theatre March 3, 1592. Gaw argues that the repairs included the 
building of the first turret in an Elizabethan theatre,'" and that 
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this novel architectural feature and the view of London therefrom 
are unmistakingly identified in the account of the deaths of Salis- 
bury and Gargrave, 1 Henry VI, Act scene iv. All this the 
reader will acknowledge to be ingenious and interesting if true^ 
but the topographical evidence presented does not carry inevitable 
conviction. 

Concerning the composition of the original play^, Professor Gaw 
adds confirmation to the theory first proposed by Henneman that 
an older play of Henry VI with Talbot as hero was revised by 
Shakespeare. He plausibly reasons^ as does Brooke, that Peele bore 
at least some responsibility for the older play. Less plausible are 
his arguments, based on the questionable evidence of metrical test- 
ing, that Marlowe, probably Greene, and possibly Hashe, were co- 
authors of this earlier version. Gaw successfully attacks, as other 
critics have done, the older interpretation of Greeners allusion to 
the ^^tiger^s heart line; namely, that it involved a charge of 
plagiarism. More recent studies by Baldwin as to Shakespeare^s 
feUow-actors render improbable the theory upheld by Gaw of a 
connection of Shakespeare with Pembroke's company before he 
joined Strangers men. 

Generally speaking, the latter part of the book is marred by too 
much dependence on metrical evidence, too much faith in the 
strength of the case presented. One must praise this portion of 
the book as a skilful massing of material not to be dismissed lightly, 
but somewhat more as a brave scholarly venture into the realms 
of the unknown. 

Eobekt Adgek Law. 

The University of Texas. 


Shakespeare- JahriucK, herausgegeben im auftrage der Deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft von Wolfgakg KIeller. Band 63 
(N. P. iv). Leipzig: Bernard Tauchnitz, 1927. Pp. v + 315. 

Studies in Shakespeare. By Allarutce Hicoll. Hogarth Lec- 
tures Ho. 3. Hew York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. Pp. 168. 

The Shakespeare Jahrhuch is primarily a record; its register of 
Shakespearean performances, its accounts of meetings and festivals, 
with the discourses there pronounced by distinguished scholars, tell 
the story for the year of Shakespeare in Germany. Its biblio- 
graphies and book reviews are more inclusive and. furnish a guide 
to the recent Shakespearean work throughout the world. These 
are its characteristic features; occasional contributed articles fill 
out a substantial volume which inevitably bears a close resemblance 
to its predecessors. During 1926, there were 1683 performances 
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of twenty-eight of the plays. Twelfth Night is distinctly the most 
popular^ with 236 performances. Then come in order Taming of 
the Shrew^ Othello, Romeo a?id Juliet, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Hamlet and so on to Richard II with hut one performance. Troilus 
and Cressida had three. 

Addressing the Weimar meeting of the Society on Shakespeare’s 
view on tragedy^ Professor Hans Hecht deplored a recent tendency 
to read into the tragedies contemporary political situations. At 
the Shakespeare Week at Bochum^ Professor Wolfgang Keller dwelt 
on the value of the chronicle histories and Professor Josef Schick 
spoke eloquently of Shakespeare^s many-sided genius. 

Among the special articles Julia Engelen continues a detailed 
examination of the distribution of parts among the players in 
Shakespeare^s company. A separate table for each play shows the 
actors required for each scene. The smallest company required is 
ten adults and three children, but frequently as many as twelve 
adults and five children are called for. Sir Denys Bray finds ad- 
ditional support for his rearrangement of Shakespeare^s sonnets 
(his Original Order of Shakespeare' s Sonnets, 1925, is skeptically 
reviewed by Eeinecke on p. 215) in an Elizabethan device of link- 
ing the sonnets of a sequence not merely by the repetition of lines, 
an obvious bit of mechanism, but more subtly by^ the repetition of 
groups of two or three rhyming words (rhyme links) and more 
subtly still by rhyme-echoes. As an illustration of the rhyme-echo. 
Sonnet 42 has lines ending with face and deeds; so has 83; Sonnet 
43 has gain and alone as rhyme words and so has 84 ; 44 has foes 
and 85 has it too; 45 has got and 86 has forgot. These rhyme- 
echoes appear to confirm the arrangement of the sonnets already 
made on the basis of rhyme links. The contributed articles close 
with a brief study by Helene Eichter of Stefan Zweig^s modern- 
ization — and amoralization — of Ben Jonson^s Volpone. 

Professor NicolTs little volume contains six lectures in Shake- 
spearean tragedy; specifically, on Hamlet, Othello, Macleth and 
Lear, Although seeking to make Shakespeare agreeably intelligible 
to a large public, rather than to scholars. Professor Kicoll is always 
careful to say only those things that the text permits him to say and 
he is always aware that Shakespeare intended the plays to be acted 
in some form or other before an audience. Among these various 
interests — the lecturer’s own audience, Shakespeare’s audience and 
the full and unforced meaning of the text — Professor Kicoll main- 
tains a nice adjustment. Adopting the position of a thoughtful 
spectator of the play, an observer of a group of a people vanquished 
by Destiny, indeed, but valiantly vanquished, Professor KicolFs 
constant concern is with the effect each was intended by the god- 
like manager of the show to have upon the audience. Such effect 
is produced not only by what the characters say, but also by what 
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they do not say^ theii silences^ their indications of an inner struggle^ 
their disappearances from the stage and their return with clear 
OYidence that in the interval they have been thinkings talking, living, 
and come on once more in some respects altered from the persons 
who had previously left the stage — the effect of depth,^^ that is, 
which Shakespeare is often at so much pains to give to the action. 
To the spectator's equipment Professor 'Xicoll constantly adds a 
check-up on the sources as evidence of the effect Shakespeare 
designed. The good results of this method are most noticeable 
in Hmilet — they appear in Othello, Lear and Macbeth in descend- 
ing scale. His study of the relations of Hamlet and Horatio, 
indeed, amounts to a genuine contribution. More than a mere 
confidant, Horatio plays the part, if I might so put it, of Reason, 
counselling moderation to the overwrought Amant ; and in the end, 
since HamlePs problem is wider than that presented by the Amant, 
Horatio seems to conclude that he has erred in his too-long in- 
sistence upon restraint. Hamlet, on the other hand, justly doubt- 
ful of his own self-control and of the purity of his ovui motives — 
maybe he is ambitious — is appealing to common sense in the person 
of Horatio and delays not so much from irresolution as from a 
desire to convince Horatio that the grounds for action are valid. 

Altogether these lectures not only admirably served their imme- 
diate purpose, but form an excellent introduction to the sound 
appreciation of Shakespearean tragedy. 

Harry Morgajt Ayres. 

Golumhia University, 


Mediaeval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis. 

Editor not named [R. S. Loomis], 1927. Paris, Champion. 

Hew York, Columbia University Press. Pp. xi + 535. 

This handsome volume reflects credit on the industry and devo- 
tion of its editor. It contains twenty-nine papers by a widely 
selected and imposing list of writers. The papers make a stronger 
impression than those of some other memorial volumes, perhaps 
because there is considerable unity of subject matter since different 
writers seem to centre about problems suggested by Arthurian 
romance. The contributors are as follows: Martha Beckwith, 
0. J. Bergin, R. I. Best, D. S. Blondheim, A. C. L. Brown, J. D. 
Bruce, E. Brugger, L. Eoulet, J. Eraser, C. Grandgent, 6. L. 
Hamilton, Laura Hibbard, Eleanor Hull, D. Hyde, H. G. Leach, 
Louise E. Loomis, E. S. Loomis, E. Lot, Myrrha Lot-Borodine, 
W. A. Hitze, E. Patterson, Rose J. Peebles, Pio Eajna, E. Ranke, 
M. Roques, A. Thomas, J. Vendryes, E. Vinaver, R. Weeks. 
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In the limits of this review it is possible to discuss only a few 
of these papers which seem especially interesting. Eirst^ because 
it makes accessible an Irish mythological text never before printed, 
and any book which does that deserves perpetual commendation^, 
I pnt the contribution of 0. J. Bergin, How the Dagda got his 
Magic Staff.^'’ The Dagda borrowed the staff from three men 
whom he met, and the first thing he did was to kill them by its 
mysterious power. That magic treasures are sometimes obtained 
from rather stupid giants is a Marchen commonplace.^ Does the 
occurrence of this incident in this fourteenth century Irish jMS. show 
that it belonged to Irish mythology, or is it a later intrusion from 
Marchen? To the staff one end of which kills and the other 
restores to life, may be compared ^ the sword, a wound from 
which could be cured only by striking it with the flat. 

E. I. Best prints from the same MS. (Yellow Book of Lecan) 
the immediate source of a pleasing romantic tale retold by Keating, 
called The Birth of Brandub.^^ 

Douglas Hyde prints from the Book of Lismore a story which 
relates that Antechrist has no knees. 

Miss Martha Beckwith compares Punjab folk-tales and Arthurian 
romances. She notes trifling resemblances in plot, and ignores 
great differences in background, so that nobody will follow her in 
thinking that Arthurian romances were constructed out of Oriental 
hero tales. Perhaps, however, the parallels which she observes 
between the Eed-Knight-witch-uncle episode of the Perceval ro- 
mance and the Andromeda type of folk-tale are not entirely imagi- 
nary. Is it possible that the grail story with its enchanted land 
belongs to the same formula as the Andromeda story, where there 
is also a waste land? In this way might be explained the vague 
parallelism of incident which Miss Beckwith has noticed, without 
supposing (as she does) any connection in historic times. 

Miss Eleanor Hull shows that additional parallels can be collected 
in Irish to the Scandinavian Helgi story. Her parallels are 
convincing, although one might wish that she had pointed out 
briefly the differences as well as the likenesses between the stories 
she summarizes. 

W. A. Kitze has put together in a clear way all the evidence 
that connects the name of the Fisher King, Brom, Hehron, with 
the Welsh, Bran^ Irish, Brion, 

Miss Eose Peebles seeks to prove that two children seen in a 
tree are an important part of the grail story, and, following a bad 
method usual with those who think that the grail is wholly of 
Christian origin,® she builds her discussion round a late version, 

^ Cf. Bolte and Pollvka, Anmerhungen, 1913, i, 360. 

® Ckaneer, Squire^ s Tale, 160. 

® Cf. J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, i, 230 f.; Mra. 
Hikbard-Loomis, “Arthur's Bound Table,” P. if. L, A., xli (1926)7 7/2 f 
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the Didot Perceval. Everyone knows that the prose versions are 
full of Christian and monkish symbolism. They show what the 
grail became; not how it began. Her oldest version^ WanchiePs 
Perceval, mentions but one child in a tree who points out the way to 
the grail castle. Since this castle has obviously the setting of the 
Other World, this child may be a later substitution for such more 
primitive indicators of the road ^ as are usual in Irish and Welsh 
otherworld stories. WauchiePs child in a tree, therefore, has 
little value as proof that life symbolism was ever an integral part 
of the formula of the grail story. 

E. S. Loomis collects evidence to prove that the Arthurian sculp- 
ture at Modena was executed at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The knights in this sculpture wear triangular helmets which 
he cannot find in use after 1109. He writes : After extensive re- 
searches I have not found a single helmet with the profile of an 
isosceles triangle in any MS. or monument of the twelfth century 
definitely assigned to a date later than 1109.^^ This seems solid 
evidence for dating the sculpture early, and, on account of the im- 
portance of the date, readers would be glad to have a list or a 
description of the drawings and carvings consulted as a basis for 
this negative statement. 

G-. L. Hamilton, J. Yendryes, C. G-randgent, and others, have 
contributed papers upon which I make no comment except to add 
a word of praise. 

Aethur C. L. Brown. 

'Northwestern University. 


Liturgical Dictionary. By Alexius Hoeemann. Liturgical Press : 
Collegeville, Minnesota, 1928. Popular Liturgical Library, 
III, hTo. 1. Pp. iv + 187. 

Anthony Trollope^s father spent many years compiling an ecclesi- 
astical dictionary. His success was not preeminent. It is not 
an easy thing to do; we still need a full and carefully presented 
liturgical dictionary in English. Material is available in the older 
collections of J. A. Schmidt and of F. A. Zaccaria, and in two 
more recent Anglican volumes : A Glossary of Liturgical and Ec- 
clesiastical Terms, by F. G. Lee, 18'77, and A Dictionary of Ecclesi- 
astical Terms, by J. S. Bumpus, 1910. On a much larger scale, 
the monumental Dictionnaire d'ArchSologie ChrHienne et de Lit- 
urgie by Dom F. Cabrol, begun in 1903, is authoritative; and 
Joseph Braun^s Liturgisches HandlexiJcon, Eegensburg, 1922, of 
about the same scope as Dom Hofimann^s Dictionary, is adequately 
convenient. For some reason none of these works is listed among 

* Of . Gr. Huet, Romania, xlhi (1914), 99 f. 
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Dom Hoffmann^s Sources (p. 187). In comparison with Braun^s 
lexicon Dom Hoffmann^s seems to contain more entries^ but is less 
generous in definition. Dnnecessarily, one might suppose^ it in- 
cludes many ‘^^place-names and names of persons from ‘^‘^the 
Bible, Missal, and Breviary, the “names of the Saints who have 
a special feast, and of those solemnly canonized by the Apostolic 
See since the tenth century, and “ also all the existing residential 
episcopal sees, with special reference to those of North and South 
America.^^ On the other hand, Braun has not limited his terms 
to Latin; and one notes that he occasionally adds Latin terms not 
found in Hoffmann^s collection, such as “tabula altaris,^^ “tabula 
sacrata,^^ “ altare authenticum,^^ “ altare capitaneum,^^ “ altare cardi- 
nale.^^ 

Hofimann^s definitions are often unsatisfactory, sometimes for 
the uninitiate who might chance to use the book, sometimes on 
a basis of precision and clearness for anybody. For example: 
“ actio is “ the principal part of the Mass beginning with the 
Canon; also the entire service, whereas “ canon is (in part) 
“the Canon or principal part of the Mass^^; “collecta^^ is the 
“ collect or oration at Mass,^^ whereas “ oratio is “ a discourse ; 
a prayer “ Missa^^ is “the Mass, or Sacrifice of the New Law.^^ 
All too often the explanations depend on the modern English 
equivalent of the words ; a few times the modern form is not given 
at all. One might also complain of the general appearance of the 
book ; of the apparent dropping of some words ; of the inconsistent 
following of the abbreviations. It is really not a finished product 
though a brave start at a collection. One would like to see it 
used as the beginning of a much fuller treatment, with ample 
definitions, including references and terms from older usage of 
interest to the historian. 

Howakd E. Patch. 

Smith College. 


The Fost-War Mind of Germany and other European Studies. By 
C. H. Herforth. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1927. Pp. 
248. 

Ausgewdhlte Reden von Walther Rathenau. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary by James Taft Hatfield. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xxiv, 162. 

The Post-W ar Mind of Germany, written by a scholar venerable 
not only for his ripe sagacity but for his deeply ethical belief in a 
world of ideas and ideals, is a stirring proclamation of faith in 
the spiritual rebirth of a people. The author discerns the nascent 
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movements in historical perspective^ tracing them to their sources 
and defining their aims, while individuals are characterized only 
so far as they voice the whence and the whither. 

As stabilizing forces in the upheaval after the war Professor 
Herford recognizes the well grounded German tradition in ad- 
ministration, technology, and an autochthonous spiritual culture. 
Following Baldensperger^s method applied in analyzing the mind 
of the French emigres after the Great Eevolution, he distinguishes 
two groups, conflicting in ideals, yet partly basing their postulates 
on the same national inheritance, in which Goethe and Nietzsche 
are the polar opposites. Eevolt against the spirit of mechanism 
(Spengler!) is common to both groups; repudiation of imperialism, 
of racial discrimination, and the striving toward a new humanity 
characteristic for the younger generation, represented by the Youth 
Movement and the poets of Expressionism (Toller, TTnruh, Pinthus 
and others). The way toward a new philosophical synthesis is 
prepared by such many sided scholars as Troeltsch, Weber, and 
Dilthey; and the will toward a new interpretation of life is seen 
in Otto^s Das Heilige, Keyserling^s Travel Diary, and Walther 
Eathenau’s sociological writings. But even such touching docu- 
ments as Eosa Luxemburg’s letters, written in prison during the 
war, find — ^we gratefully note — a place in the lucid and embracing 
study. 

A more pessemistic mind, emphasizing different aspects of present 
German life and thought, might reach quite different conclusions; 
but it is the spirit of youth pervading the new movements, which — 
it seems to me — ^justifies Professor Herforth’s views and hopes ex- 
pressed in these words : a people deliberately left untrained in 
politics, and accustomed to think in terms of provincial, class, or 
occupational, rather than national, interests, found itself thrown 
back upon its own intellectual, moral and cultural resources if it 
was to be saved from complete disintegration and anarchy. Those 
intellectual, moral, and cultural resources were, however, immense, 
and they were finally destined, we may venture even now to say 
with assurance, not merely to save Germany’s integrity, but to re- 
store her greatness.” (p, 6)^ 

A rare union of opposite gifts Professor Herforth finds in Wal- 
ther Eathenau: ‘^Hhe wealth of mind, the quickness of heart and 
sense, the acuteness and comprehensiveness of imagination which 
make whatever is abstract, concrete and human and positive ; which 

^ Readers may gauge tlie soundness of Professor Herforth’s metbods and 
judgments from the other articles {Danton and Milton, A Sketch of the 
History of Shakespeare^s Influence on the Continent, A Russian Shake- 
spearian, The Culture of Bolshevio Russia, National and International 
Ideals in the English Poets), the subject of which does not lie in the 
reviewer's domain. 
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bring philosophy from the clouds to the service of the state and 
the factory and the home/^ The American student may test this 
judgment for himself from Mr. Hatfield^s judicious selection of 
Eathenau’s Reden and from the editor^s terse and compact intro- 
duction^ which — authoritative on account of personal acquaintance 
with Eathenau and of acute study of his works — concurs with 
Professor Herforth^s valuation of the man. There is no sentence 
in these six political and economic speeches that is not packed with 
keen thinking and at the same time not vibrating with a feeling 
of deep responsibility, engendered by the love of the speaker's coun- 
try and aiming at making this very sentiment fruitful for the 
peace and progress of mankind. Teachers and students of German 
owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Hatfield for such a timely as 
well as practical and scholarly gift. 

That Eathenau meant Holderlin with the ^greatest of all great 
Suabian singers ^ on page 100 may be appended here upon the 
expressed wish of the editor as my modest discovery. 

Eritst Feise. 

The Johns SopTcins University, 


BRIEF MENTION* 


Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (to 1400)^ Interpreted from Repre- 
sentative WorTcs, By Chaules Seaks BALnwiisr. Hew York, Mac- 
millan, 1928. Pp. 321. $2.50. This volume continues, perhaps 

completes, the survey begun by Professor Baldwin in his earlier 
volume Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic. The two works taken together 
make a most valuable and a unique program, or syllabus, of a huge 
process of historical development that continued for about 2000 
years without a single radical break from the traditions established 
in Greek society. But within this process changes and adaptations 
appeared, as the Pagan and Christian centuries flowed on, which 
make it about the most formidable of all subjects of literary history. 
To have found a method of presenting it, even in outline, in two 
small volumes, is a remarkable achievement; and one may guess 
that the method which Professor Baldwin has followed has been 
evolved from many years of enthusiastic experiment in teaching his 
subject. Hard things are often said about the present state of 
teaching in our colleges and universities ; it is permissible to indulge^ 
on this occasion, a feeling of pride and self-satisfaction in the fact 
that from a class-room of a large city-university of the modern 
type emerges a work so learned and so humane. 
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The method employed is^ quite frankly^ that of a glorified sylla- 
bus^ and it is hard to see how any other would have been possible. 
The subjects of the chapters are some of them chronologically 
determined^ some of them topically; but there proves to be no con- 
flict. jPirst;, there is a description of the sophistic rhetoric and style 
out of which patristic prose developed; then the early Christian 
theory of preaching;, with Augustine^s De Doctrina Cliristiam as the 
source and text; then the centuries 400-700;, and then the Carolin- 
gians (the history of accentual Latin verse and a full description of 
it occupies the major place in these chapters) ; then the centuries 
of scholasticism, and the new relation between logic and rhetoric 
(three chapters) ; then a sketch of the ars dictaminis (a develop- 
ment in style that seems to the present reviewer to deserve more 
elaborate historical and formal treatment than Professor Baldmn 
accords it; it is as characteristic a product of medieval culture 
as Gothic architecture) ; a chapter on the as-yet neglected subject 
of medieval preaching; and finally a long chapter, too comprehen- 
sive, it may be, yet with a unity of purpose, describing how the 
medieval theories of poetry worked out in all the vernacular poetries 
of Europe, from Old hTorse epic to Chaucer. 

It is in this last chapter that a critic might accuse Professor 
Baldwin of catering to popular or pupil taste inappropriately. 
Yet it is here that the idea comes out most clearly which dominates 
the book and gives it a special kind of unity. Prom the beginning 
the work has been partly shaped by the idea that the true poetic 
is always tending to be subordinated to, or submerged in, the 
sister discipline of rhetoric, or, in other words, that the doctrine 
of free and creative imagination is always being lost in a formalism 
of the schools. The section on Chaucer is very illuminating on this 
theme ; and in several places Professor Baldwin has strikingly illus- 
trated it by literary facts of the 18th and 19th centuries. Indeed 
the whole book is thoroughly alive and modem, though it must 
be said that a good many readers would wonder to hear it so 
described. 

MOKRIS W. CROI/L. 


Studien zur Geschidhte md Gharacieristih des Refrains in der 
englischen Literatur, By Priedrich G. EnHUMAnN, Anglistische 
Forschungen, vol. 64. Heidelberg, 1927. Pp. 179. Whatever 
faults are to be found in this work are to be credited to the character 
of its subject and its authoPs too-conscientious view of its require- 
.ments, and not at all to deficiencies in his judgment, knowledge, 
and taste. If he had confined himself to Studies of particular 
problems, or of one of several problems, he might have done more 
vhile seeming to do less ; but he has actually done less while seem- 
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iiig to do more. The desire for completeness has involved him 
in a chronological survey which is necessarily shallow in the same 
degree that it is hroad and inclusive. The study of the refrain in 
English folk-poetry would alone have been more than adequate fox 
a work of this size and character. When it is limited to a chapter 
of 32 pages it can accomplish no more than a restatemmt of old 
controversies and a rehearsing of old arguments. What can be 
done^ for instance^ with the refrain as proof of communal authorship 
ship of primitive poetry, or with the possible influence of the Latin 
classics on the refrain in ‘ Anglo-Saxon poetry, in half-a-dozen or 
a dozen pages ? And, in the longer chapter on the poetry of art 
the same criticism holds. A more substantial result would have 
been achieved if the author had devoted his excellent scholarship 
and his gift of literary criticism to the study, say, of Elizabethan 
lyric or that of the Victorians. 

Having said this, however, a reviewer must correct the balance 
by adding that Herr Euhrmann displays an unusual combination 
of scholarship with literary insight. Even his psychological terms 
never become pedantic I He knows how to write both clearly and 
briefly. And at certain points, where his subject allows, he shows 
himself a critic capable of exquisite interpretations. If it were 
not too long, a sentence describing the mystical virtue of remem- 
bered phrases in Tennyson^s spiritual experience would be quoted 
here in illustration of this statement. In brief, the work is far 
above the ordinary dissertation level. 

MORRIS W. CROLL. 


A new series of German textbooks is being published by E. S. 
Crofts and Co. under the editorship of A. B. Eaust, The first 
four volumes, well printed and bound and apparently carefully 
edited, make an excellent impression. Mr. Clifford E. Gates and 
Mr. Erwin T. Mohme present short stories by Bbner-Eschenbach 
and Zahn, Mr. Eaust a completely revised edition of Heine's 
Prose, which originally appeared in the Macmillan Series, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Eleissner in their Deutsches Literatur-Leseluch 
have successfully accomplished the difficult task of telling in a 
popular and most interesting manner the story of German literature 
for beginners. Other volumes are in preparation; Goethe^s Faust 
has been promised by Mr. Hohlfeld. 

E. E. 


Neues Lesehuch filr Oierprima, Classes de Philosophic et de 
Mathematiques elementaires. Par E. Meiteau et L. Beley. Paris : 
Henri Didier, 1928. The Kaiser, Nietzsche, the Pan-Germans are 
5 
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resurrected and killed all over again in the first part of this 
book and^ after hatred and fear have been instilled in the breast 
of the young Frenchman, he may enjoy the chapters on German 
Kultur if he have any gusto left for it. Before the war the defeat 
of 1870 and the lost provinces served as an excuse for such question- 
able pedagogical practice. What excuse is there now? 


The Cid as a Courtly Hero: from the Amadis to Corneille, By 
Baebara Matxjlka (Institute of French Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. 54 pp.). The chief contention of this essay is that 
the courtly qualities introduced by Castro into the character of the 
Cid are due in large measure to the episode of Sidonia and Florisel 
in the Amadis, Unfortunately the author does not take into con- 
sideration the great difference that exists between philandering 
Florisel and faithful Eodrigo, between jilted Sidonia, thirsting for 
revenge, and Ximena, ready to sacrifice her own desires to her 
father^s memory. Xor does Miss M. tell us to what extent she has 
exhausted the possibilities of Castro^s having been influenced by 
life about him, literary conventions of his day, or earlier romantic 
tales in Spanish, Italian, or French. Certainly her investigation 
cannot be considered exhaustive, if she has looked no farther for 
sources than she has looked for examples in French dramatic lit- 
erature of the sword and head ” motif, for, though there were 
many more to be found, the five cases she mentions (pp. 50-1) are 
taken, with one exception, straight from Dr. Eiddle’s Genesis and 
Sources of CorneiWs Tragedies (pp. 12, 13). Doubtless through 
haste in correcting her proof, she fails, like Castro, to mention her 
source. 

H. 0. L. 


The Poems of John Philips, Edited by M. G. Lloyd Thomas 
(The Percy Eeprints). Oxford,, 1927. Pp. Ivii + 123. This 
careM edition of the poems of John Philips is, in fact, more than 
a reprint. In the Introduction the editor gives the known bio- 
graphical facts about Philips, with new material from manuscripts 
in the Bodleiean, the British Museum, and from the publications 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. A Bibliographical 
Note aims to describe all editions of Philipses poems up to 1720, 
although printings of parts of his works in collections from 1713 
onwards are not recorded. Eeach poem is printed from the last 
and most correct text issued during the author^s life, with earlier 
variants noted where there are any. There are nineteen pages 
of notes and several interesting appendices. Such careful editing 
of minor classics has been rare in the field of English literature. 
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Mr. Thomas makes no mention of the first edition of Cyder 
bound up as an integral part of the second edition of The Annual 
Miscellany for the Year 1691^, published by Tonson late in 1708 
or early in 1709 (the title-page is dated 1708^ but a separate title- 
page for Letters and Poems, Amorous and Gallant on page 329 is 
dated 1709). Philipses poem comes at the end of the volume^ after 
page 406;, and has not been altered in any way;, either in title-page, 
signatures or pagination, for inclusion in the Miscellany, That it 
was Tonson^s own method of marketing remainders of the first 
edition of Cyder (which was issued January 29, 1708), appears 
from the inclusion of the title of the poem in the table of contents 
of the Miscellany, with the false page reference 407, and from the 
catch-word Cyder at the bottom of page 406. 

LOTTIS I. BKEDVOLD. 


A Journal of Bummer Time in the Country. By E. A. Willmott. 
The Scholartis Press, London, 1928. Pp. 235. Published in 1849 
and not reprinted since 1864, this agreeable volume is well worth the 
attractive dress which the Scholartis Press gives it. The introduc- 
tion by Mr. Eric Partridge, who modestly signs himself E. P., is ex- 
cellent. Willmott was a discriminating lover of nature and of poetry, 
and his many quotations from minor poets of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century are often worth rescuing from obscurity. 
Only occasionally are they commonplace. The author has a genuine 
gift of phrase and a fine enthusiasm of the Hazlittian order, which 
he generally succeeds in conveying to the reader. Of Milton^s 
indebtedness to Sophocles he says : The violets of Colonus peep 
out under the hedges of Milton^s ^ Eden And the following sen- 
tence gives as well as any the flavor of the whole book: Sitting 
under a tree this evening, with the Faery Queen in my hand, it 
was curious to watch the sunset falling like dewdrops through the 
boughs, and spotting the page with golden green.'^^ 

A man who writes like this can hardly be called a literary dilet- 
tante. And Wilmott, though a clerg 3 ntnan, is only occasionally 
didactic. He liked to be known as the biographer of Jeremy 
Taylor; and any man who loves ^‘'the Shakespeare of divines,” has 
fed on the sacred dews of poetry. Willmott falls below this level, 
but his book has something of Taylor^s richness of image. And it 
is often intimately gossipy, as when he tells us that Johnson and 
Thomson had two feelings in common — a passion for wall-fruit and 
lying in bed; and that Thomson delighted to draw down the 
rich plum, with the blue on it, into his mouth without the help 
of his hands, which hung listlessly in his pockets.” This habit is 
worthy of Keats. But Keats could translate his sensations much 
more vividly than either Thomson or Willmott. Yet it is of Keats 
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that Willmott reminds one — rather faintly^, to be sure — ^in several 
passages. 'No reader will escape from this book without a pleasant 
backward gaze. 

HAERY T. BAKER. 

Gouoher College. 


Bihliography^ Practical^ Enumemtivej Kistoricol. An Intro- 
ductory Manual. By Henry Bartlett Van Hosen and Prank 
Keller Walter. Scribner^S;, 1928. Pp. xvi + 519. $7.50. The 
authors of a general treatise on bibliography take all knowledge 
for their province and essay a hopeless task. To bring into or- 
ganic unity and a reasonable compass all the multifarious mat- 
ters that belong in such a work is quite impossible. Yet the 
attempt must be made, for the apparatus of scholarship grows daily 
more elaborate and the bibliographical labor preliminary to ef- 
fective research steadily increases. The result of the present 
undertaking is a book of such practical usefulness that it belongs 
in every reference library and deserves mention at the beginning 
of the year in every graduate seminary. 

In the first two chapters the authors introduce their subject 
and offer helpful counsel as to the beginning, prosecution, and 
and icompletion of a piece of research. They follow this with four 
chapters devoted to subject bibliography in general and in the vari- 
ous specific fields of scholarship. Chapters VII to XI take the 
point of view of the library, passing from a discussion of library 
science to an account of reference works and bibliographies, both 
national and universal. This' section of the book will be service- 
able to librarians in two ways: it will be illuminating to begin- 
ners in their own art and mystery and it will give to graduate 
students and other serious readers such an insight into library 
methods and difficulties as will make them more tolerant critics of 
the shortcomings of catalogues and bookstacks. At chapter XII 
there begins a survey of the history of writing and printing, amply 
illustrated, followed by a chapter on book decoration, bookselling, 
and publishing and concluded in Chapter XV with a summary 
of the history and resources of libraries. 

The book is admirably annotated with a bibliographical appendix 
listing more than sixteen hundred titles, and is efficiently indexed. 
The character of the material and the original purpose of its 
compilation, namely, use in courses of lectures given by the auth- 
ors, axe responsible for some incoherence of structure. No part 
of the book, however, could be spared without loss, and the whole 
is the product of painstaking and competent scholarship. 


J. 0. E. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

ENGLISH 

[The BngUsh list includes only books 
received.] 

Acbtnicli, K. — Laughing Teachers and 
Laughing Pupils: English Humour in 
three hundred Anecdotes, Sketches and 
Jokes. Leipzig: Emil Eohmkopf, 1928. 
Pp. 165. 

Avery, Elizabeth; Dorsey, Jane; and 
Sickles, Vera A. — First Principles of Speech 
Training, New York and London: Apple- 
ton, 1928. Pp xxxviii -f 518. $3.00. 

Bailey, Marcia Edgerton. — ^A Lesser Hart- 
ford Wit, Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith, 1771- 
1798 (University of Maine Studies, Second 
Series, No. 11). Orono, Maine: University 
Press, 1928. Pp. 150. 

Baugh, Albert C (ed.). — The Eeturn of 
the Native by Thomas; Hardy (Modern 
Headers’ Series). New York: Macmillan, 
1928. Pp. xxvi 4- 455. $.80. [Excellent 

type, paper, and binding; a useful bio- 
graphical and critical introduction.] 

Baum, Paul Franklin (ed.). — The House 
of Life, a Sonnet-sequence by Dante Gabriel 
Eossetti. Harvard University Press, 1928. 
Pp. xiv + 242. $3.00. 

Bridges, Robert. — Collected Essays, Papers, 
etc., 11 and III. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. 31-70. $1.00. 

Chase, Mary Ellen and Macgregor, 
Margaret Eliot (eds.). — The Writing of 
Informal Essays. New York: Holt, 1928. 
Pp. vii + 357. $2.00. [Some fifty essays, 

mainly contemporary, chosen for the aver- 
age rather than the exceptional student and 
arranged according to difficulty.] 

Collins, V. H. (ed.). — Selected Letters of 
Byron. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1928. Pp. viii + 166. $1.50. [An 

attractive, useful book containing 63 letters, 
3 pages of introduction and 18 notes.] 

Cooper, Lane. — ^A Concordance of Boethius, 
the five Theological Tractates and the 
Consolation of Philosophy. Cambridge: 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1928. 
Pp. xii4-467. $5.00. 

Cromwell, Otelia. — Thomas Heywood, a 
Study in the Elizabethan Drama of every- 
day Life (Yale Studies in English 
LXXVIII). Yale University Press, 1928. 
Pp. viii +234. $2.50. 

Be Maar, H. G., and Gunther, J. H. A. — 
A Handbook of English Idiom, Vol. II, Eng- 
lish Synonyms land Homonyms, Fifth Ed. 
^oningen: J. B. Wolters’ U. M., 1928. 


out the nicer distinctions between synony- 
mous words the illustrations are drawn 
from ""authors of the last fifty years.”] 

Draper, John W. (ed.).— A Century of 
Broadside Elegies, being Ninety English and 
Ten Scotch Broadsides Illustrating the 
Biography and Manners of the Seventeenth 
Century, photographically reproduced. 
London: Ingpen and Grant, 1928. Pp. xviii 
+ 229. £ 3. 3 s. 

Forsythe, Robert Stanley. — ^A Noble Bake, 
the Life of Charles, Fourth Lord Mohun, 
Being a Study in the Historical Background 
of Thackeray’s ""Henry Esmond.” Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xviii + 310. 
$3.50. 

Furness, Clifton Joseph (ed.). — Walt 
Whitman’s Workshop. A Collection of Un- 
published Manuscripts. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. Pp. xvi + 265. $7.50. 

Harvey, P. Caspar. — ^Practice Handbook in 
English Composition for College Students. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. Pp. 19 + 350. 

Johnson, R. Brimley (ed.). — ^The Lives of 
Cleopatra and Octavia by Sarah Fielding. 
London: The Scholartis Press, 1928. Pp. 
xliv + 183. 7 s. 6 d. 

Lieder, Paul Robert; Lovett, Robert 
Morss; and Root, Robert Kilbum (ed.). — 
British Poetry and Prose, a Book of Eead- 
ings. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928. Pp. 
xxxvi + 1346 + xvi. $4.50. [An attrac- 
tive volume more comprehensive though no 
larger than similar works; from Beowulf 
through Masefield; with an indexed map.] 

Manley, John Matthews (ed.). — Canter- 
bury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer. New 
York: Holt, 1928. Pp. x + 721. 

Martin, L. C. (ed.). — ^The Poems of 
Nathaniel Wanley. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xx + 88. $2.50. 

Meredith, Joseph Arthur and Jack, William 
Shaffer. — Outline English Grammar for 
Romanic Language Students. Philadelphia: 
1928. Pp. 22. $.40. 

Peacock, W. (ed,). — ^English Terse in 5 
volumes. Tol., I, The Early Lyrics to 
Shakespeare (The World’s Classics). New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 
xvi + 451. $.80. [Generous selections, well 
chosen, printed in a large, clear type.] 

Rand, Edward Kennard. — ^Founders of the 
Middle Ages. Harvard University Press, 
1928. Pp. ix + 365. $4.00 

Smith, Logan Pearsall (ed.). — ^A Treasury 
of English Aphorisms. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1928. Pp. viii + 262. $2.00. 

Smith, Robert Metcalf (ed.). — ^Types of 
Philosophic Drama (World Drama Series). 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1928. Pn. vi -4- 
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1926 uber C. F. Meyer u. s. GedicFtwerk 
erscbienenen Literatur. Koln: F. GeWy 
1928. viii^ 207 pp. M. 5. 

Scliuchhardt, Wolfg.— Studien zu Grim- 
melsbausen, insbesondere sein SpraclistiL 
[Germ. Studien. H. 57, Eostock diss. 1926]. 

Ebering, 1928. yiii, 104 pp. M .4.40. 

Schiller, Meier. — ^Beitrage zur Kenntnis 
der alien jiidiscb-deutschen Frofanliteratur. 
[S.-A. aus Festschrift zum 75jahrigen 
Bestehen der Eealschule mit Lyzeum der 
Israelitischen Eeligionsgesellschaft zu 
Frankfurt a. M.]. Fp. 79-131, 

Sommer, Paul.-— Erlauternngen zn Annette 
von Droste-Hiilshoffs “Die Judenbuche”; — 
zu Konrad Ferdinand Meyers “Die Ver- 
suchung des Feseara."' [Konigs Erlauter- 
ungen zu den Klassikern. Bdch. 216, 210.] 
Leipzig: Herm. Beyer [1928]. 48: 48 pp. 

60 Ff. each. 

Spuler, Otto. — Versuch der praktisehen 
Anwendung der Strukturpsychologie Spran- 
gers an E. T. A. Hoffmann. Diss. Erlangen. 
Neustrelitz: Otto Wagner, 1926. 60 pp. 

Thon, Luise. — ^Die Sprache des deutschen 
Impressionismus. [Wortkunst. K. F. H. 1.] 
Munchen: M. Hueber, 1928. viii, 175 pp. 
M. 7.50. 

Trube, Hans.— Friedr. Gottlob Wetzels 
Leben und Werk. Mit bes. Beriicksichtigung 
seiner Lyrik. [German. Studien, H. 58.] 
Berlin: Ebering, 1928. 180 pp. M. 6.80. 

Vondran, Hugo. — ^Kritik der Fhilosophie 
des Grafen Hermann Keyserling. Diss. 
Erlangen: Karl Ddres, 1927. 73 pp. 

Vrijdaghs, Paul, and Ripman, Walter.— 
German Lyrics selected and edited. Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Sons, xi, 186 pp. 80 cts. 

German Ballads and Karrative 

Poems, compiled and annotated. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, vii, 183 pp. 80 cts. 

Worbs, Hildegard.^ — ^F. M. Klingers Welt- 
anschauung und kiinstlerisehe Gestaltungs- 
weise zur Zeit des “ Orpheus.” [Hermaea, 
21.] Halle: Kiemeyer, 1928. 83 pp. M. 4. 

Zweig, Stefan. — ^Die Baumeister der Welt, 
Bd. 3 : Drei Diehter ihres Lebens. Casanova, 
Stendhal. Tolstoi. Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 
1928. 380 pp. M. 8. 

Zwierzina, Konrad.— Iwein 3473 und Ar- 
mor Heinrich 1046. Carl von Kraus zum 
60. Geburtstag. Q-raz: Leiischner & Luben- 
sky, 1928. 6 pp. 60 Ff. 

FRENCH 

Alexeyeff, M. P. — ^Voltaire et Schouvaloff. 
Odessa: 1928. 38 pp. 

Artrey, J. L. L. d\ — Quinze ans de po4sie 
fr. d travers le monde. Paris: France tini- 
verselle, 1928. viii -f 343 pp. 


Bain, A. W. — Fr. poetry for students. 
London: Macmillan, 1928. xix + 203 pp. 

Bateman, G. C. — French for examinations. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1928. xi + 93 pp. 
2sh. 6d. 

Beaumarchais.— Lettres k Mme de Goder- 
ville. Paris: Lemerre, 19298. 237 pp. 

Bertaut, J. — Egeries du XVIIIe s. (Mme 
Diderot, Mme Helvetius, etc.) Paris: Flon, 
1928. 259 pp. 

Boileau.' — Oeuvres, ed. Mongredien. Paris : 
Gamier, 1928. 400 pp. 

Satire contre les femmes, 4d. L. Fer- 

ceau. Paris: Briffaut, 1927. 85pp. 

Bond, 0. F. — Terre de France, premieres 
lectures. Chicago: U. of C. Fress, 1928. 
xiii + 257 pp. $1.50. 

Bonnerot, J. — La Sorbonne. Paris: 
Presses univ., 1927. viii + 232 pp. Fr. 15. 

Bossuet. — ^Lettres, ed. H. Massis. Paris: 
Tallandier, 1927. xxxii + 332 pp. 

et notre temps. Opinions de Bor- 
deaux, Claudel, Valery, etc. Dijon: Venot, 
1928. 73 pp. 

Bourdet, M. — ^J. Giraudoux. Paris: Kouv. 
rev. crit., 1928. 63 pp. Fr. 6. 

Brantdme. — Dames galantes, 4d. H. 
Longnon. T. 2. Paris: Cit4 des livres, 1928. 
343 pp. 

Brion, M. — Gobineau. Marseilles: Cahiers 
du Sud, 1927. 88 pp. 

Campagnac, E. — La langue fr. en Alsace 
sous la Revolution. Paris: Lesot, 1927. 
47 pp. 

Cardon, A. et L. — ^Premiere ann^e de 
frangais de Junior High-School. Eew York: 
Century, 1928. xiii +261 pp. $1.50. 

Catherine de Bourbon. — ^Lettres et poesies 
(1570-1603), pub. p. E. Fitter. Paris: 
Champion, 1927. xiv + 237 pp. 

Cattelain, F. — ^L’infl. de Montesquieu sur 
les constitutions americaines. Diss. Be- 
sangon: Millot, 1927. 141 pp. 

Coirault, P. — 'Eecherches sur notre 
ancienne chason populaire. Pannes: La- 
folye, 1928. 66 pp. 

Corday, M. — A. France d’aprSs ses con- 
fidences et ses souvenirs. Paris: Delpeuch, 
1928. 248 pp. 

Courier, P. L. — ^Lettres de France et 
dfftalie. Introd. par. E. Henriot. Paris: 
Bibliophiles du papier, 1927. xxv + 260 

pp. 

Descartes. — ^Discours de la m4thode, 4d. 
F. Fives. Paris: 4ds. du Centaure, 1928. 
Ixxxvi + 306 pp. 

Dieux, M. A. — ^Pascal mis au service de 
ceux qui cherchent. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 
1927. 286 pp. 

iy 
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Boumergiie, E. — Calvin, les liommes et les 
clioses de son temps. 4me partie. T. 7. 
Neuilly-sur-Seine: 4ds. de la Cause, 1927. 
581 pp. Er. 120. 

Dumolard, H. — Pages stendhaliennes. 

Grenoble: J. Key, 1928. 195 pp. 

Enrielh.—- Folklore du Berry. T. I. Paris: 
Eev. du Centre, 1927. 155 pp. 

Faure> P.~-.Vingt ans d’intimit4 avec E. 
Kostand, preface de Mme de Koailles. 
Paris: Plon, 1928. xix -f 256 pp. 

Flament, A.-^Une 4toile de 1830; la 
Malibran. Paris: Lafitte, 1928. 128 uu 

Fr. 7,50. 

Eenaudot. Paris: Masson, 

1927. 31 pp. 

Franc-lToiiaiii. — ^La vie amoui’euse de La 
Fontaine. Paris: Flammarion, 1928. 187 
pp. Fr. 9. 


Goncourt, E. et J.— Part du XVTTTe s., 
publ. p. PAcademie Goncourt. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1927. 363 pp. 

Grondinet, auteur dram. 
(1828-88). Poi(c: Fra. 1927. 31 pp. 

Haussonville, d\--Mme de Stael et 
lAllemagne. Paris: Calmann-L4vy, 1928 
320 pp. Fr. 30. ^ 

Hoesli, H. — ^A. Samain. Zuricb diss. 
Strasburg: Heitz, 1928. 154 pp. 

Hudson, M. E. — The Juxtaposition of 
^cents at^ the rime in Fr. versihcation. 
Diss. Philadelphia: U. of Penn '927 
105 pp. 


Huysmans. —Oeuvres completes, 4d. L. 
Deseaves. T. I. Paris: Cr&s, 1928. xxix 
4- 259 pp. 

Joignet, M. — Le Pr4romantisme en 
Touraine, la duchesse de Duras. Blots: 
Jardin de la France, 1928. 36 pp. 

La Bruyere. — Les Caractgres, 4d. D. 
Delafarge, 3 vols. Paris: Piazza, 1928 
sxvii + 227 + 223 + 251 pp. 

La Fontaine.— Fables, ed. Michaut. 2 vols. 
Parts: Bossard, 1927. xxxi 4-305 -j- 347 

pp. 

Larbaud, V. — ^bTotes sur A. Heroet et J. 
de Lingendes. Paris: Lapina, 1927. 137 

pp. 


- ■ IsTotes sur M. Sc^ve. Paris: Arti- 
sans imprimeurs, 1926. 45 pp. 

La Rochefoucauld, G. de. — ^La premiere 
redaction des Maximes de LaK. Paris: 
Soc. des dcrivains amis des livres, 1927. 
207 pp. 

Lemonnier, L. — ^Poe et la critique fr. de 
1845 d 1875. Paris: Presses univ., 1928 
339 pp. Fr. 35. 

— Les traducteurs de Poe en Fr. de 1845 

a 1875. C. Baudelaire. Ibid,, 1928. 214 

pp. Fr. 25. 


Ligne, de, — ^Fragments de Phist. de ma 
vie, 4d. F. Leuridant, T. 1, 2. Paris: 
Plon, 1928. Ixxiii + 325 4" 427 pp. 

Lomier, E. — ^A. France k Saint-Valery- 
sur-Somme. Paris: Grande libr. univer- 
selle, 1928. 22 pp. 

Mignon, M. — ^Ugo Foscolo et Charles 
Dupin. Glamecy: Laballery et Brunet, 

1927. 6 pp. 

Moliere. — Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, 6d. 
Gache. Paris: Didier, 1928. 172 pp. Fr. 
7.20. 

Montaigne. — Oeuvres completes, 4d. 
Armaingaud, T. VI. Paris: Conard, 1927. 
435 pp. 

Morin, G. — Sainte-Beuve et la medecine. 
Paris: IBailliifere, 1928. 263 pp. 

Moussiegt and Dickman. — Introd. to Fr. 
free composition. New York: Holt, 1928. 
vi 4- 261 pp. 

Miiller-Lage. — ^Racontez encore. . . . Leip- 
ssig: Kohmkopf, 1928. 204 pp. 75 cts. 

Murarasu, D. — ^La po4sie neo-latine et la 
Renaissance des Lettres antiques en France. 
Paris: Gamber, 1928. 185 pp. 

Herval, G. de. — ^Aurelia, ed. H. douard. 
Paris: Divan, 1928. xix + 259 pp. 

Noli, R. — ^Les Romantiques fr. et Pltalie. 
Diss. Dijon: Bernigaud et Privat, 1928. 
444 pp. 

Noziere. — Lugn4-Poe. Paris: Chiberre, 

1921. 43 pp. Fr. 2. 

Paul-Boncour.— Lamennais. Paris: Alcan, 

1928. 132 pp. Fr. 12. 

M. — La Vocation de Ch. P4guy. 
Paris: 4ds. du Si4cle, 1926. 127 pp. 

Pimodan, G. de. — ^Po4mes choisis, ed. A. 
Dorchain. Paris: Messein, 1926. 271 pp. 

Post gate, H. B. S. — ^Advanced Fr. com- 
position. New York: Oxford Press, 1928. 
xvi 4- 206 pp. $1.25. 

Racine. — ^Athalie, 4d. Dieuzeide. Paris: 
Didier, 1928. 247 pp. Fr. 7.20. 

Rolland, J. — Les origines latines du 
th49-tre comique en France (essai bibliog.). 
Paris: Rev. des etudes litt., 1927. 218 

pp. 

Rolland, R. — ^Le Jeu de Famour et de la 
mort, ed. A. D. Menut and D. I. Chapman. 
New York: Century, 1928. xxvii 4* 185 
pp. $1.25. 

Seilliere, E. — ^La Gr9.ce du romantisme 
sage. Paris: Champion, 1927. 61 pp. 

Sessely, A. — ^L’influence de Shakespeare 
sur A. de Vigny. Diss. Berne: 4ds. du 
Chandelier, 1928. 125 pp. 

Shelton, W. H. — ^Minimum essentials of 
Fr. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1928. xiii 
+ 190 pp. 
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Stael, Mme de. — ^Lettres k B. Constant, 
pub. p. la baronne de Nolde. Paris: Kra, 
1928. 167 pp. Ft. 35. 

Starkie, E. — ^Les sources du lyrisme dans 
la po4sie de Verbaeren. Diss. Paris: 
Boecard, 1927. 341 pp. 

Stendhal. — Souvenirs d’^gotisme, 6d. H. 
Martineau. Paris : Divan, 1927. xx 4- 
213 pp. 

Tisseau, P, — ^Une comedienne sous la 
Revolution, M.-E. Joly. Paris: la Bonne 
Idee, 1928. 151 pp. Er. 15. 

Xragedie du sac de Cabrieres.— Pub. p. 
P, Benoit. Marseilles: Inst. hist, de Prov- 
ence, 1927. 96 pp. 

True, G.-— Claudel. Paris: Nouv. rev. 

crit., 1925. 64 pp. 

Valery, P. — ^Essai sur Stendhal. Paris: 
Schiffrin, 1927. 109 pp. 

Voltaire. — Contes et romans, ed. Pau- 
pMlet. 5 vols. Paris: Piazza, 1928. 
xciv -f 1301 pp. 

Welter, J. Th. — ^L’Exemplum dans la litt. 
relig. et didac. du Moyen Age. Paris: 
Guitard-Occitania, 1928. 566 pp. Er. 40. 

La Tabula exemplorum. Idid., 1928. 

152 pp. Er. 20. 

Wilke, H. — A. Dumas pSre als Dramati- 
ker. Diss. Munich: Hilgert, 1927. v + 
42 pp. 

ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — ^Virginia. Introduzione 
6 commento di L. DAmore. Lanciano: G. 
Carabba, 1928. 16mo,, 125 pp. L. 3. (Clas- 
sici italiani e stranieri.) 

Alighieri, Dante. — H Canzoniere e la Vita 
nuova, con II Eiore e le Egloghe latine. 
Piremse: G. Barbara, 1928. 528 pp. L. 10. 
(Collezione Diamante.) 

Annuaiio del r. istituto tecnico Luigi 
Amabile di Avellino per gli anni seolastici 
1924-25 e 1925-26; anno II e III. Avellmo: 
Tip. Pergola, 1927. 105 pp. (Cerreti, A., 

Con Dante e per Dante: consider azioni sugli 
studi danteschi di Luigi Valli. Melillo, G., 
Note lessicali sui dialetti della Capitanata 
e dellTrpinia. Cola, A., Problema dio- 
fanteo. ) 

Amaldi-Cesaris Demel. — Scritti vari pub- 
blieati dagli alunni della r. scuola normale 
superiore di Pisa per le nozze — Pisa: 
Arti graf. Pacini Mariotti, 1928. 177 pp. 

Barbagallo, Silvia.— L’articolo nella lingua 
dei primi poeti siciliani. Catania: Tip. 
fratelli Viaggio-Campo, 1927. 56 pp. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. — ^LL Decameron, a 
cura di A. Avelardi. Vol. I. SanoasoUmo 
Pesa: Soc. ediL Toscana, 1928. xix -f- 476 


pp. L. 5. (Biblioteca classica popolare 
itallana e straniera, no. 18.) 

Bucci, G. — ^La poesia di Orazio Lapini. 
Ar6^s!^o: U. Viviani, 1928. 155 pp. L. 6.60. 
(Collana di pubblicazioni storiche e lette- 
rarie aretine, no. 25.) 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo. — Autoritratto 
da le sue Rime.” Erammenti scelti a cura 
di A. Sarno. Napoli: Tip. Acquarulo e 
laccarino, 1928. 14 pp. 

Della Croce, Giulio Cesare. — Bertoldo, 
Bertoldino e Oacasenno. Libro divertente e 
morale- ove Tuomo saggio troverh molto da 
ammirare e Tignorante molto da imparare. 
Nuova edizione. Milano-Sesto G-iovanni: 
Madella e C., 1926. 192 pp. L. 2.50. 

Donati, B. — 'Gli studi universitari del Vico. 
Modena: Uniyersitil degli studi, 1927. 52 
pp. L. 7. (Pubblicazioni della facoltS, di 
giurisprudenza della r. university, di Modena, 
no. 26.) 

Doni, Anton Francesco. — ^I marmi; a cura 
di E. Chidrboli. Voll. I e II. Bari: G. 
Laterza e figli, 1928. 2 vols., 283, 282 pp. 
L. 40. (Scrittori dTtalia, ni. 106-107.) 

Equini, A. — I grandi lirici dTtalia: Dante, 
P'etrarca, Tasso, Parini, Foscolo, Leopardi, 
Manzoni, Carducci. Con note ad uso delle 
scuole -medie superior!, a cura di — . Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1928. xii + 498 pp. 
L. 18. 

Facchinetti, V. — ^La leggenda francescana. 
Con introduzione di — . Illustrazioni di J. 
Segrelles. Milano : Casa edit. S. Lega 
eucaristica,” 1927. 4to., 108 pp. 

Fava, D. — Catalogo degli incunabuli della 
r. Biblioteca Estense di Modena. Firenze: 
L. S. Olschki, 1928. vi + 331 pp. L. 120. 
(Biblioteca di bibliografia italiana; supple- 
ment! periodiei a “La Bibliofilia,” no. 7.) 

Ferrero, G. G. — ^La poesia Pascoliana. 
Roma: “ Ausonia,” 1927. 51 pp. L. 3. 

Forcella, R. — IXAnnunzio* 1884-1885. 
Tomo II. Roma: Eondazione “Leonardo” 
per la cultura italiana, 1928. 368 pp. L. 15. 
(Guide bibliografiche, ni. 37-39.) 

Fusinato, A. — ^Poesie. Con prefazione e 
note di G. Busato. Padova: Libr. Grego- 
riana, 1928. 176 pp. L. 2. (Collezione 

poetiea “II Lauro,” no. 8.) 

Galiani, Ferdinando. — ^Le piO belle pagine, 
scelte da E. Flora. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 
1927. xiii + 249 pp. (Le pid belle pagine 
degli scrittori italiani scelte da scrittori 
viventi, no. 40.) 

Gerosa, P. P, — ^L’umanesimo agostiniano 
del Petrarca. Parte I: LTnfluenza psicolo- 
gica. Torino: Soc. edit. Internazionale, 1927. 
159 pp. L. 15.60. (Biblioteca del “Didaska- 
leion,” no. 2.) 

Guardione, F. — ^Nuovi scritti su Ugo Eos- 
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colo. Palermo : R. Sandron, 1927. 135 pp. 

L, 8. (Biblioteca Sandron di scienze e 
lettere, no. 116.) 

Leonardo da Vinci. — ^Prose. Introdnzione 
e note di L. Negri. Torino: Unione tip. 
edit. Torinese, 1928. xx + 267 pp. L. 9. 
(Collezione di classic! italiani con note; 
seconda serie, no. 40.) 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Operette morali; a 
cura di A. Donati. Bari: Q, Laterza e 
figli, 1928. 344 pp. L. 25. (Serittori 

d’ltalia, no. 105; Opere di Gr. Leopardi, no. 

2 .) 

Luiso, P. P. — ^L’anzlano di Santa Zita. 
Lucca: Scuola tip. Artigianelli, 1927. 33 

pp. (Repr. fr. the “Miscellanea lucchese 
di stndi storiei e letterari in onore di S. 
B'ongi,” Lucca, 1927.) 

Mameli, Goffredo. — Studi e documenti su 
— e la Repubblica romana; 1899. Serie I. 
Imola: Coop. tip. edit. P. Galeati, 1927. 
256 pp. ( Society, nazionale per la storia 
del Risorgimento ; pubblicazioni del comitato 
romano. ) 

Manzoni, Alessandro. — Storia della colon- 
na infame, a cura di M. Ziino. Napoli: 
P. Perrella, 1928. 212 pp. L. 12. (Biblio- 
teca rara: testi e documenti di letteratura, 
dWte e di storia; terza serie, ni. 73-78.) 

Mazzola, G.— V. Annuario del r. istituto 
tecnico Michele FoderS. in Agrigento, a cuxa 
di — . Agrigento: Tip. Nones, 1928. 239 pp. 

Motzo, B. R. — Studi [cagliaritani] di 
storia e filologia. Vol. I. Cagliari: R. Uni- 
versity., 1927. viii -f 182 pp. L. 20. 

Palmieri, Matteo. — Libro del poema 
chiamato CittS- di Vita composto da — . 
Transcribed from the Laurentian MS XL 53 
and compared with the Magliabechian II 
ii 41, by Margaret Rooke. Part 11: Book 
11 xvi-xxxiv, Book III. 268 pp. Northamp- 
ton, Mass.: 1928. (Smith College Studies 
in Modern Languages, IX, 1-4.) 

Pansa, G. — ^Miti, leggende e superstizioni 
delPAbruzzo. Stud! comparati. Vol. II. 
Sulmona: U. Caroselli, 1927. vii -f 396 pp. 
L. 35. 

Prati, Giovanni. — ^P'oesie, Con prefazione 
e note di G. Busato. Padow: Libr. Grego- 
riana, 1928. 280 pp. L. 4. (Collezione 

poetica “II Lauro,” ni. 9-10.) 

Rendi, R., and Tutt, C. H. — ^An Italian 
Reader for Beginners. New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1928. vii + 169 pp. 

Rota, E. — Alessandro Manzoni e il gian- 
senismo. Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1927. 
8vo., iv -{- 234 pp. (Repr. fr. the"*'Nuova 
rivista storica,’’ a. X, fasc. II-XI; a. XI, 
fasc. I-VI.) 

Silli, Graziella. — ^Una corte alia fine del 
500. Artisti, letterati, scienziati nella 


reggia di Perdinando I dei Medici. Firenze: 
Fratelli Alinari, 1927. 109 pp. L. 60. 

Studi Pascoliani. — A cura della societH 
italiana Giovanni Pascoli. Bologna: N. 
Zanichelli, 1927. 69 pp. 

Tasso, Torquato. — La Gerusalemma 
liberata, con note di A. Sainati. Canti 
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MARLOWE, BEAUMONT, AND JULIUS GAESAB?- 

It can not but make the Judicious grieye to observe that so 
brilliant and, as a rule, so independent, an investigator in the 
field of Elizabethan drama as H. C. 0. Oliphant should have 
allowed himself to be misled by the rash assumptions and incorrect 
statements of such a sciolist as William Wells. I use these words 
advisedly. In his recent detailed and most valuable study of the 
work of Beaumont and Fletcher (p. 316) Mr. Oliphant refers to 
Wells as the solitary investigator^^ who has detected the presence 
of Beaumont^s hand in Shakespeare^s Julius Caesar (William 
Wells, The Authorship of Julius Caesar, 1923) and adds that he 
believes him to be right — ^not wholly so, but sufficiently for the 
play to be regarded as having a Just claim to a place among the 
Beaumont dramas/^ 

This represents a complete change of view on Oliphanfs part. 
In an article in the Modern Language Review (October 1908) he 
had analysed Julius Caesar and come to the conclusion that while 
there had been curtailment and alteration in the present text and 
that it included stuff that manifestly belonged to the early days 
of the Drama nevertheless the entire play was the work of one 
man,^^ namely Shakespeare. What is his present view and how 
has he come to depart from his earlier position? 

His present view may be briefly stated as follows. Marlowe 
somewhere before 1590 wrote a play on Julius Caesar; Shakes- 
peare^s play is founded on this early work — ^large portions of which 

^ I wisk to express my special 'Obligation in connexion with this study 
to Professor Tilley of the University of Michigan who called my atten- 
tion to the appearance of ' Caesar’s crow ’ in Lyly’s Euphues, The note 
on the p-assage in the Croll and Clemons’s EupTmes proved the starting 
point of my investigation. 
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are still preserved in the present text. (See the analysis, p. 325). 
Further Shakespeare’s play was revised by Beaumont whose hand 
appears in the great temptation scene of Brutus by Cassius (i, 2) 
and in the quarrel scene of the fourth act. In addition — though 
this is not included in the analysis — ^he thinks it not impossible 
that the scenes of Caesar’s murder and the speeches of Brutus and 
of Anthony are based on Marlowe and altered by Beaumont. 

This is certainly a radical departure from his earlier and more 
conservative position. What has caused it ? There can be but one 
answer — ^the work of ^^the solitary investigator.” The view of 
Wells may be summarized as follows: Marlowe wrote a Caesar 
play in 1589 (p. 19) ; Shakespeare started a revision of this play, 
ca. 1608 (p. 24) — Wells goes at some length (pp. 28-30) to 
show that Shakespeare’s work may date as late as 1608 — ^but only 
wrote the first 57 lines of the first act; the rest of the play is 
Beaumont’s revision of Marlowe, an assertion backed up by a num- 
ber of parallels between Julius Caesar and the work of Beaumont, 
including, by the way. The Faithful Shepherdess. Oliphant does 
not go so far. He assigns Beaumont a much smaller portion of 
the play. But he does accept Wellses thesis of a Marlowe original 
and a Beaumont revision. Let us examine the reasons. 

In the first place Oliphant takes from Wells (pp. 320-21) a 
group of allusions to Caesar from early plays by Peele, Greene, and 
Marlowe himself, which are supposed to show the existence of a 
play dealing with the murder of Julius about 1589. It may be 
stated with some certainty, I think, that these allusions show 
nothing more than a knowledge on the part of the authors of 
certain incidents connected with the life and death of Caesar. 
They do not necessarily imply the existence of a play, much less a 
play by Marlowe, on this subject. But Wells has more positive 
proof. In Greene’s Never Too Late (1590) there occurs the follow- 
ing passage (supposed to be addressed by Cicero to the actor 
Eoscius) : Of thyself thou canst say nothing, and if the cobbler 
hath taught thee to say ^Ave, Caesar,’ disdain not thy tutor.” 

There can be no doubt,” says Wells, ^Hhat the ^cobbler’ is 
Marlowe, who was the son of a Canterbury shoemaker, and it is 
clear that Wilson [i. e. the' actor, Eobert Wilson whom Wells, 
following Eleay, identifies with the Eoscius of this passage] acted 
in a play written by Marlowe and containing an ^Ave, Caesar’ 
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speech/^ TMs is the " direct reference of Q-reene to a Marlowe 
play containing the phrase Ayg^ Caesar which Oliphant (p. 321) 
takes over from Wells. Unfortunately for the theory the identifica- 
tion of Marlowe with the cobbler is open to the gravest doubt. In 
fact^ as I shall attempt to show^ the reference is to a story drawn 
from classic sources which had by 1590 become a commonplace with 
Elizabethian writers^ and of which Greene in particular was 
specially fond. 

Macrobius (Saturnalia) tells a pleasant story about the Emperor 
Augustus. It seems that on his return from Actium and his con- 
quest of Eg3rpt several citizens presented him with various birds — 
a crow, a magpie, and a parrot are mentioned — all taught to 
greet him with ^^Ave, Caesar/^ or some variant of the phrase. 
All these the pleased conqueror purchased at a handsome price. 
Now a poor cobbler heard of this and hoping to profit by the 
Emperor^s liberality secured a crow and set himself to teach it 
the fortune-making phrase. But either the crow was dull or the 
cobbler a poor teacher, for a considerable time elapsed before the 
lesson was learned. And in despair the cobbler often exclaimed 
aloud Opera et impensa periit. But at last the task was accom- 
plished and the cobbler hastened to present his crow to the great 
Augustus. By this time, however, the Emperor had collected a 
whole aviary of talking birds and he bluntly refused the gift. As 
the disappointed cobbler turned away the crow, noting his down- 
cast looks, opened his bill and uttered the phrase he had heard 
so often from his master^s lips : Opera et impensa periit. Tickled 
by the appositeness of the words the Emperor relented, accepted 
the crow, and rewarded the cobbler. 

Macrobius might, perhaps, be considered a rather remote source 
for Greeners allusion even though the Elizabethan was artium 
magister utriusque academiae. But a nearer source was at hand. 
The tale had been retold by Erasmus in his Apothegmata (Lib. 
iv^ 42-43) under the caption Octav. Oaes, August, as an example 
of the Emperor^s liberality and affability. The Apothegmata 
were translated into English by Udall in 1542. But English 
humanists did not need a translation of one of the most popular 
books of the day. In Skelton’s Spehe Parrot, 1520, the phrase 
" Parrot can say Caesar, are '' is probably to be traced to Erasmus. 
Lyly in Euphues his England^ 1580 (Bond’s edition ii, 39), takes 
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up the allusion in a form nearer to the original : A crow may 
cry Ave, Caesar/" (See note on the passage in Croll and Clemons’s 
edition of Euphues). From Lyly, or more likely directly from 
Erasmus, Greene drew the story. It occurs for the first time in 
his work in the dedication to Fandosto, 1588 (Huth Library edi- 
tion, III, 231) Caesar’s crow durst never cry ave, but when she 
was pearked in the Capitol.” In the dedication to Orpharion — 
licensed Feb. 9, 1588-90 — (Huth Library, xii, 5) he introduces 
the bird’s master : As the poor cobbler durst present his chattering 
Pye to Augustus for that the Emperor was affable and curteous.” 
Finally in Never Too Late, 1590, comes the reference on which Wells 
bases his assumption that Greene directly refers to a play on Caesar 
by Marlowe, the Cobbler. And after Greene Nash in Fierce Peni- 
Jesse (McKerrow’s edition, i, 174) keeps the ball rolling: Cobbler’s 
crow but for crying Ave, Caesar/" Is it not plain that the allusion 
is one and the same in all these quotations and that the allusion 
is to the old story and not at all to Marlowe — cobbler’s son though 
he was? 

But let us examine the last quotation from Greene more closely. 
It occurs in one of his many attacks upon the vanity of the players, 
with whom in his last years he seems to have been on the worst of 
terms. This vanity, Greene insinuates, has characterized ^^the 
quality ” from ancient times, and he proceeds to illustrate this by 
an anecdote of Eoscius, the famous actor of Caesar’s day. Eoscius, 
it seems, had boasted that he could render any passion in speech 
as well as Cicero. Provoked by his assumption Tully turned on 
him with the following words : Art thou proud with Aesop’s 
crow being pranckt with the glory of others feathers? Of thyself 
thou canst say nothing, and if the Cobbler hath taught thee to say 
Ave, Caesar, disdain not thy tutor.” It is plain, I think, that the 
whole passage has to do with the vainglory of actors who, after all, 
are decked with others feathers ” — cf. Greene’s well-known refer- 
ence to the actor-playwright Shakespeare — ^like the crow in 
Aesop’s fable. The mention of this bird recalls to Greene’s mind 
another crow whose story he had told twice before and so he 
runs on: ^^If the Cobbler, etc.” There is no necessity, or even 
reason, to identify the Eoscius of this passage with the actor 
Wilson, as Fleay and Wells do, and there is very good reason to 
reject entirely the identification of the Cobbler with Marlowe, the 
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eobbler^s son. And with this all external evidence for Marlowe^s 
antborship of a Caesar play vanishes into thin air. 

We need waste little time on the fanciful theory of Wells that 
this nonexistent play was meant to tell in a veiled form the story 
of the assassination of Guise in 1588. Why Marlowe was unable to 
treat openly till 1592 (the Massacre was performed as a new play in 
January^, 1593) of this, by him, detested personage is a question 
that perhaps, admits of no satisfactory answer. It would appear, 
however, that the Elizabethan dramatists had to be very careful 
indeed to avoid ruffling the feelings of the French court. But 
while Marlowe might have lost his ears had he written the Massacre 
in 1589, there was nothing to deter him from writing a play then 
and there upon the Guise and calling it Julius Caesar, which is 
what he appears to have done.^^ A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing ! Wells appears to have heard that Chapman got into trouble 
for writing a play that ruffled the feelings of the French court and 
therefore assumes that Marlowe foresaw and avoided such a fate. 
But there is a wide difference between Chapman^s bringing upon 
the stage the wife and the mistress of a living French King, a 
friend and ally of England, and showing the queen closing an 
acrimonious debate by a hearty box on the other lady^s ears, and 
Marlowe^s supposed plan to write a play on the death of Guise, a 
death ordered by the French King, and heartily applauded in 
England as a proper punishment for the protagonist of the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew. The suggestion that Marlowe might have 
lost his ears for writing in 1589 what he did as a matter of fact 
write in 1592, is, to say the least, simply absurd. 

What is the internal, the stylistic, evidence for Marlowe^s hand 
in the present text of Julius Caesar f Let us see what Oliphant, 
a far better connoisseur of Elizabethan dramatic verse than his 
misleader, has to say : Though the style is not markedly his, it 
bears sufficient resemblance to it to be credited to him — I confess 
to a great unwillingness to father upon him v, 2 and the first 
twenty-two lines of v, 3 — . If I give such intolerable weak stuff to 
Marlowe, it is with great reluctance and only because I do not like 
to bring in another author unnecessarily.-’^ Surely this is the 
weakest argument ever advanced to prove the hand of Marlowe in 
a play in the Shakespeare canon. “1 am most certain of him’^ 
Oliphant continues ” in the five lines preceding the citizens’ depar- 
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ture in, i ; and in the last four lines of the same scene — and in the 
first speech of Metellus in 1/^ These speeches add np to 15 lines 
— ^not very much evidence, after all, for Marlowe^s presence. No 
reasons of any kind are given; possibly the conceit in the 
first passage, over v^'hich Wells makes merry, has offended a better 
judge; but it might be suggested that such a conceit is rather 
more characteristic of Shakespeare than of Marlowe. 

And now to the question of Beaumonffs hand in the present text. 
Mr. Wells states that Shakespeare began a revision of the hypo- 
thetical Marlowe play in 1609 (p. 23), dropped his task after 
writing the first fifty-seven lines of the first scene, and left the 
work to be completed by Beaumont whose presence he attempts 
to demonstrate by a long array of parallels running through most of 
the play. The statement that Shakespeare wrote the first fifty- 
seven lines of the play in 1609 may be thrown out of court at 
once on metrical grounds alone. After the composition of Macbeth, 
ca. 1605-6, Shakespeare^s handling of blank verse changed suddenly 
and radically. The proportion of light and weak endings, in par- 
ticular, a device employed to force enjambment and break up the 
line by line monotony of the verse, increased enormously. There 
are 99 of these in Antony and Cleopatra, 104 in Goriolanus, and 
130 in Cymbeline, But there is not a single one of them in the 
passage assigned by Wells to Shakespeare in Julius Caesar and my 
count gives only four plainly run-on lines in the whole passage. 
Certainly if Shakespeare wrote it and on this, at least. Wells, Oli- 
phant, and the present writer agree, he must have done so before 
his verse suffered its sea-change. Wellses ear for metre, by the 
way, may be judged by an emendation he suggests on p. 138. 

It would take far too long to discuss in detail the parallels to 
Beaumont^s work that W^ells advances. Most of them are quite 
unconvincing, and Oliphant, who may be supposed to know his 
Beaumont as well as any man alive, is so little impressed by 
them that he states (p. 324) : should dismiss Mr. Wells^ asser- 

tion of Beaumonf s presence were it not for iv, 2 [Oliphant throws 
scenes 2 and 3 of the received text together as sc. 2]. As far as 
Cos. chastisement (iv, 3, 17) is mainly Shakespeare^s ; but thence 
to the Poet^s exit (iv, 3, 147) is almost entirely Beaumont’s and 
in the mixed work (i. e. Beaumont’s revision of Shakespeare) that 
follows there ig this passage, which seems to me pure Beaumont ” 
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and he prints the tender lines addressed by Brntns to his sleepy boy. 
It is on the strength of a single scene then, or rather of a part of 
a single scene that Oliphant admits of Beanmont^s presence in 
other parts of the play. No reasons are assigned; only one passage 
is quoted and that from a bit of mixed work. The passage, it 
is true, has much of the .simplicity, directness, and sweetness 
which is characteristic of Beaumont as compared with Eletcher. 
But are these characteristics foreign to Shakespeare, and did not 
Beaumont learn something of his art from his great contemporary ? 
Mr. Oliphant certainly accepts this common opinion for he tells 
us (p. 55, text and footnote) that ^^at times his (Beaumont^s) 
verse makes a very near approach to that of Shakespeare^^ and 

there can be no doubt that Shakespeare was one of the two 
great models of Beaumont.'’^ In the passage from Julius Caesar 
which Oliphant cites as ^^pure Beaumont^’ we may well see, I 
believe, exactly the sort of Shakespeare work which Beaumont took 
as his model, Shakespeare at his simplest, directest, and tenderest, 

There is yet another consideration which must give us pause 
before accepting so novel a suggestion as a revision of a Shake- 
speare play by Beaumont. Every proposer of such an hypothesis 
is bound, I think, to give at least a plausible suggestion as to the 
cause and the time of the supposed revision. Let us take, for 
example, the case of Macbeth, It is now generally admitted that 
this play contains certain passages that have been added in revision 
(Macbeth, in, 5, the songs in in, 5 and iv, 1, and a few lines in 
this last scene). The author of these passages is believed to be 
Middleton, and for good reason. Middleton wrote The Witch in 
which the character of Hecate, introduced in these spurious pas- 
sages, appears, and in which the songs given by title in Macbeth 
are found in full. Middleton wrote for Shakespeare’s company in 
the years between Shakespeare^s retirement, ca, 1613, and the 
publication of Macbeth in the Eolio of 1623. It seems most 
reasonable, then, that he should have been called on to touch up 
Macbeth for a revival, and that it was he who anticipated D’Ave- 
nant in smartening the grim tragedy by the introduction of those 
operatic touches of song and dance which elicited the admiration 
of Mr. Pepys. 

Can we find any similar facts to suggest the possibility of a 
Beaumont revision of Julius Caesar f 1 think not. 
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The references to Julius Caesar in Jonson^s Every Man Out, 
played at the Globe in 1599, show that a play containing words 
and phrases still found in the received text was on the boards at 
that time. Weever^s Mirror of Martyrs, apparently written in 1599 
though not printed till 1601, refers distinctly to the speeches of 
Brutns and of Antony. According to Adams {William Shalcespeare, 
pp. 235-6) we have a record of a performance of the play in Sep- 
tember 1599. The German who saw it records that it was very 
well performed. Now 1599 is far too early for a Beaumont re- 
vision which, if it took place at all, must be dated within the brief 
space of his connexion with Shakespeare’s company — ^from 1608 
to ca. 1613. During these years Beaumont was at work in the 
production of a series of masterpieces, Philaster, The Maid's 
Tragedy, King and No King, to mention no others. It seems at 
least unlikely that he should have been called on to revise a Shake- 
speare play. And what need was there for such revision? In 
spite of modern criticism of the faulty technique and incon- 
sistencies of the work, Julius Caesar has been from the first one of 
the most successful of Shakespeare’s plays upon the stage, far more 
successful than Macbeth. And the references of Jonson and Wee- 
ver show that the high point of the play — ^the scene containing the 
speeches of Brutus and of Antony — existed in the 1599 text. Yet 
it is in this scene that Oliphant suspects, though he does not ven- 
ture to assert, the revising hand of Beaumont. All that he posi- 
tively assigns are the temptation scene of the first act and the 
quarrel scene of the fourth. Now if these scenes needed revision 
at Beaumont’s hand the play was weak at highly important points, 
the inciting moment and the last great bit of characterization. 
Kevision or re-writing here would be something quite different 
from Middleton’s tagged-on decorations of Macbeth. To me at 
least it seems unlikely that anything in these scenes is Beaumont’s 
and I would ascribe the striking parallels which appear in them to 
lines in Beaumont’s undoubted work to the younger author’s close 
study and frank imitation of a successful play by his great master. 

As Oliphant presents the ease, then, I find it at least unlikely 
that Beaumont should have revised Shakespeare’s work, and Wells’s 
theory of a Shakespeare start of fifty-seven lines, ca. 1609, and a 
Beaumont continuation, is, as I have shown, impossible on metrical 
grounds. We may, I believe, with all the certainty that is possible 
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in such cases^ reject, with regret for OliphanPs aberration, the 
theory of a Marlowe pins Shakespeare pins Beanmont Julius 
Caesar and retnrn to his more conservative theory of an old play 
on Caesar re-written by Shakespeare alone, of which, perhaps, some 
traces still remain. This theory, a far safer one, demands, I 
believe, a fnller investigation than it has so far received. 

T. M. Pareott. 

Princeton University, 


THE PLOTS OF BEN JONSON 

Elizabethan dramatic plots have recently snstained a vigorons 
attack from critics who admire the craftsmanship of the English 
school of 1890. This fact illnstrates the revalnation of all earlier 
literatnre which has become a conscions necessity of onr time. It 
is felt that we cannot be content with praise of poetry in drama, 
that we cannot accept in toto the romantic landation of the Eliza- 
bethans others than Shakspere. In witnessing a revival of A New 
Way to Pay Old Belts, we are painfnlly conscious of creaking, 
lumbering machinery. 

Nevertheless, some of onr criticism may fail to appreciate histori- 
cally the conditions which determined how an Elizabethan audience 
would understand a play and which accordingly modified the aims 
of Elizabethan pla3rwrights. If we confine our study of Massinger 
to the play named above, we neglect his skill in other plays. If we 
limit our examination of Jonson to his early work most frequently 
mentioned, we are liable to be unfair. 

The situation as to Jonson^s plays may be briefly indicated as 
follows. In general, critics speak of the- plotless allegories and 
plotless humorous pt^-ys of his early period, and of the three 
great plots of his second period.^ Specifically, Every Man in Ms 
Humour is praised and blamed; Every Man out of his Humour is 
condemned; the humorous allegorical group lacks plots; Yolpone, 
Epicoene, and The Alchemist are very strong in construction. 
Sejanus is condemned by one critic'^ and perhaps is praised by 

1 Of. Philip Aronstein, Ben Jonson (IMterarische Forschungen, xxnv, 
Berlin, 1906), p. 110. 

2 Cf. Maurice Castelain, Ben Jonson, VHomme et VOeuvre (Paris, 1907), 
ch. vm. 
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another who perceives the relationship in construction to Volpone 
and The Alchemist and notes the departure from the customary 
method of developing the play to a knot of difficulties solved in the 
last act.^ The other plays receive sparing mention, except for the 

pre- J onsonian plot of The Case is Altered. 

No complete treatment of Jonson^s plots seems to have appeared. 
Many discriminating remarks have been made about them, 
especially as regards individual plays or those referred to above. 
But most of the valuable criticism has dealt with his studies of 
London life, his satire, his part in the War of the Theaters, his 
theory of humors as a device to reveal or to expose life, his creation 
of characters, his copious use of studied detail, his classical 
tendencies. 

The present study is not directed at a minute analysis of each 
plot, such as would explain the function of the Would-bes in 
Volpone. It seeks rather to indicate how far Ben Jonson may 
have built up a formula for a dramatic plot, and to suggest some of 
the ways in which he varied any such formula, together with aims 
that he may have had in mind. 

Without an attempt to enumerate the influences on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, emphasis may properly be laid on several features that 
conditioned many of the plays: the division into five acts; the de- 
sirability of assembling characters in two or more scenes of the 
play— for instance, funeral orations, banquets, alarms, plays within 
the play, duels, weddings, trials, councils of state; Elizabethan in- 
terest in the character-sketch that one character may give of his 
neighbor and thus often, inadvertently, of himself. 

Owing to the division into five acts, dramatists found difficulty 
with the fourth act. If a turning-point came in the third act, how 
could the fall be delayed or retarded to a fifth act? Shakspere 
is held by some judges not to have solved the problem perfectly. 
Thus they have been wearied by part of the fourth act of Macbeth. 
At times Shakspere mitigated the hardship by determining the 
virtual outcome of the play for one of the most prominent characters 
during the fourth act. The formula suggested by this device, 
though it does not hold for all his work, may be illustrated by 
Antony and Cleopatra. The death of Antony, which makes memor- 

^Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, “The Man and his 
Work^* (Oxford, 1025), n, 17; cf. p. 163, concerning The Devil is an Ass. 
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able the fonrth act, is an impressive preliminary to the regal suicide 
of the Queen at the end of the play. The situation in II Henry IV 
is comparable, for the King dies between the fourth and the fifth 
acts, and thus leaves for the last act the accession of Prince Hal to 
the throne and the discomfiture of Palstaff. With Massinger, as 
has been pointed out,^ the device for coping with the problem 
is the double plot one part of which is solved in the fourth act and 
the other in the fifth. 

Upon the spectacular and dramatic effects of an assembly of 
characters, there is no need to dwell. Cordatus, who speaks for 
Jonson in Every Man ont of his Humour, asks Mitis, 

Is it not an object of more state, to behold the scene full, and relieved 
with variety of speakers to the end, than to see a vast empty stage, and 
the actors come in one by one, as if they were dropt doAvn with a feather 
into the eye of the spectators? (end of ir, i.) 

Prom the standpoint of technique, the problem is to furnish the 
characters with motives for gathering and for dispersing. The 
purpose may be to create atmosphere or to develop stages or conflicts 
of motivation, or to expose foolish, affected, or hypocritical persons 
before the social group represented by the other actors. 

The formula which Ben J onson built up to meet the problem of 
the fourth act and to bring about the assemblage of characters may 
be briefly indicated as follows. In the early part of the play (first 
and second acts) he developed at length exposition of characters 
and situation (if any). In the third act, action, or business, got 
under way. Then followed, almost uniformly in the fourth act, a 
solution to the intrigue of the characters and to the project (if any) 
of reform or exposure. This solution was often unsatisfactory to 
the moral taste of the audience and was intended to be so. More- 
over, it was not sufficiently forcible to bring to an end the activity 
of all the leading characters involved. Some element in it dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of the action, and so incited further activity 
as to bring about a much more palatable solution in the fifth act. 
In both acts (and sometimes in the third act) a considerable assem- 
bly ® of personages took place, entailing on the part of the dramatist 

4 iji^ Baldwin, Introd. to bis edition of Tbei Bv.Tce of Milan> ( Princeton, 
iai8), pp. 31 ff. 

® These assemblies did not preclude one or more earlier groupings in the 

play. 
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TOtclifiil construction. Eor Every Man in his Humour Jonson em- 
ployed an agent to bring about the assembly, the tricky servant, 
Brainworm. In other plays, as in Volyone, The Alchemist, and 
Ssjanus, the device was better disguised. The reversal from the 
fourth to the fifth acts involved a turning of the tables. Wicked- 
ness — confident, ostensibly about to triumph, perhaps insolent — ^fell 
at last. Yet wickedness was not invariably punished with severity 
or conquered by innocence and virtue. The return of the master 
Lovewit did not lead to the discharge of Face, the slaying of Sejanus 
did not consecrate Tiberius. 

Such, in brief, was J onson^s formula for handling the problem of 
the fourth and fifth acts. It differed, as was suggested above, from 
solutions employed by Shakspere and Massinger. This application 
of reversal and of assembly differed also from the methods of 
Plautus and Terence. Though types such as the tricky servant, the 
miser, the returning master, Jonson derived from classical comedy 
and from drama of the Eenaissance, he reorganized the plot, the 
ramification of motives, into a special procedure of his own. From 
the course of the plots of Aristophanes, Jonson gained little, though 
the former^s influence for theme and situation became evident early 
as in Every Man out of his Humour, triumphed in Bartholomew 
Fair, and operated as late as The Staple of News and The Magnetic 
Lady, In previous drama— including the Italian — ^I have not met 
with the Jonsonian formula. 

Nevertheless Jonson got his ideas from a study of earlier drama 
and dramatic criticism, and also from considerable early practice in 
drama and from his observation of human nature. He was of 
course well acquainted with the neo-classical theory of drama,® 

® Of. Jomon^s Discoveries, ed. Mauri-ce Castelain (Paris, n. d. , pp. 127- 
138, for references to Daniel Heinsius, De Tragoediae ConsUtutione, pp. 
133 ff. for oomedy and tragedy, a complete action,” etc. A useful survey 
of Jonson s criticism is contained in David Klein’s lAterary CriticisTn from 
the DUzahethm Dramatists (Kew York, 1910), pp. 81-152. I differ witii 
Mr. Klein in bis assertions that with Jonson the plot was of no consequence, 
that Jonson, instead of padding in the conventional way the fourth act, 
chose, to pad the fifth. If any act is padded by Jonson in this sense, it 
may be the second. We cannot look for the climax in his third act, when 
his epitasis begins with that act. As to disgression,” the term appears, 
to mean that expansion of the material which gives ample flesh and blood 
to the outline; "art” refers to the beauty or cunning of the thought 
(*‘ gravity and height of elocution, fulness and frequency of sentence ”). 
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which divided the play into protasis, epitasis (or business), catasta- 
sis, and catastrophe (conclusions). The list is given by the Boy 
to Damplay at the end of the first act of The Magnetic Lady, The 
epitasis (or business) is announced before Act III in this play, and 
also in the much earlier but related (cf. the Induction) play. 
Every Man out of his Humour^ as well as in The New Inn, The 
exposition, therefore, is likely to last through two acts. The catas- 
trophe, or turning back, which distinguishes the fifth act from the 
fourth, is explicitly dealt with by Cordatus at the end of Act IV 
in Every Man out of his Humour, He realizes that the alteration 
may seem at first sight too abrupt : to the sceptic as to how ^tis 
possible the current of their dispositions shall receive so quick and 
strong an alteration,^^ he asserts that therein the poePs art appears 
most full of lustre, and approacheth nearest the lif e.^^ The whole, 
in the case of comedy, should in effect follow the workable, pseudo- 
Ciceronian definition: 

imitatio vitae, speculum oonsuetudinis, imago 
veritatis, a tiling throughout pleasant and ridiculous, and accommodated 
to the correction of manners.® 

Jonson furnished, therefore, sufficient commentary to warrant us in 
believing that in addition to a formula of humors, he deliberately 
invented a special formula for assembling characters and bringing 
about a reversal in the last two acts. 

The following is a brief analysis of his plays, showing how the 
formula emerged in practice: 

1598 jEIverg Man in his Humour 

■a. IV: assemblies in Kitely’s house (sc. i), before Cob’s house 
(sc. viii), and in street (sc. ix) \ characters, to all ap- 
pearances, hopelessly at odds 

b. V: hall in Justice Clement’s house; reconciliations and 
settlements 

1599 Every Man out of his Humour 

a. IV, iv: Puntarvolo’s lodgings; seeming incurability of the 

characters 

b. V, iv: room at the Mitre; cure of th«e humorists (mainly 

in this scene) 


Cf. the element of surprise, end of Act IV, The Magnetic Lady; at the 
end of Act IV, The Staple of News, G-ossip Tattle thinks that the catastro- 
phe has already taken place. 

^ Every Man out of his Humour, m, i; substantially repeated before Act 
III, in The Magnetic Lady, 
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1600 OyntMa^s Revels 

a. IV; apartinent in the palace; assembly' for manners; intrigue 

planned for next act 

b. V : same scene ; assembly for contest proper, as anti-masque 

preceding the double masque of real virtues (s-c. iii) 

1601 The Poetaster 

a. IV, i: room in Albius’s house; confidence of the Tucca-group, 

persisting into 

iii: apartment in palace; first discomfiture of the group; 
jbanishment of Ovid 

b. V: apartment in palace; vindication of Horace, exposure of 

Tucca 

1603 Sejanus 

a. Ill, i: Senate-house; prosperity of Sejanus under Tiberius 

just before turning-point against Sejanus 

b. IV, v; street; the opponents of tyranny uncertain as to 

whether Tiberius has succumbed to Sejanus 

c. V, x: Senate in the Temple of Apollo; fall of Sejanus encom- 

passed fully 

1605 Volpone 

a. IV, ii: Scrutineo; Volpone triumphs 

b, V, vi, viii: Scrutineo; Volpone fails 

1609 Bpicoene 

a. IV, ii: in Morose’s house; Morose thoroughly victimized 

b. V: in Morose’s house; Morose, after suspense, relieved 

1610 The Alchemist 

a. IV, especially sc. iv: Surly nearly uncovers the cozeners, but 

fails 

b. V, ii, iii: they are uncovered on the return of the master, 

Ifovewit 

1611 Oatilme 

a. IV, ii: temple of Jupiter Stator; denunciation of Catiline 

before the Senate; his first fall (he attempts to rise) 

b. V, vi: temple of Jupiter Stator; trial of the conspirators be- 

fore the Senate (V, iv; temple of Concord; examination 
of prisoners) 

1614 Bartholomew Fair 

a. Ill: the Fair; Justice Overdo in the stocks; reign of “enor- 

mity” therefore secure during the next act 

b. IV : groupings inside and outside Ursula’s tent 

c. V, iii: assembly before puppet-show; discomfiture of enor- 

mity, reconciliations; correction and edification, not ruin 
and destruction 
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1616 The Devil is an Ass 

a. IV, i, iii: Fitzdottrel bafifled by Wittipol and Manly 

b. V, iii, iv: exposure and relief of Fitzdottrel (more serious 

crisis ) 

1626 The Staple of News 

a. IV, i: tbe Bevil Tavern; exposure of some folk by Canter 

b. V, ii: room in Pennyboy senior’s bouse; reconciliation and 

saving of all 

1629 The New Inn 

a. II, ii: plan formed 

b. Ill, ii: love 

0 . IV, iii: valour; seeming end, witbout reunion of characters 
intended to be brought together 
d. V, i : recognitions, reconciliations 

1632 The Magnetic Lady (formula explicit) 

a. IV : wrong solution 

b. V : right solution 

1633 A Tale of a Tub (revision of early work?) 

a. IV, iv, v: partial solution ( considerable groupings ) 

b, V, ii (cl iii, v) : final solution 

The Case is Altered 

a. Ill, iii: prisoners brought in 

b. V, iv: prisoners released 

The table above essentially represents Jonson^s application of his 
formula^ and suggests limitations. It was plainly fitted to the 
great plotted comedies of the second period and to Bsjmus^ and 
was employed in The Devil is an Ass: 

No reader of Jonson is surprised to find that this apparent recovery is 
not final, . . . Hence the fifth act, normally devoted to the untying of the 
knotted threads of the plot, with Jonson often ushers in a new and unex- 
pected complication. In Volpone and Epicoene the new development is 
welded with masterly skill into the plot. But this cannot be said of the 
possession-feigning scenes of The Devil is an Ass.^ 

If we test the formula further, as with Cynthia’s Bevels^ we find 
that it appUes, eyen if this play he so “deliberately denuded of 
dramatic structure . . . that we with difficulty allow it to be dra- 
matic at all.” ® Cynthia’s Revels afforded an opportunity for Jon- 


Her ford and Simpson, ii, 163. 


10 Ibid., I, 396. 
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son to compliment the court which he was desirous of entertaining. 
From this standpoint the play may he considered as a masque aimed 
to support true nobility of behavior and manners. The gennine 
type of beauty appears in the masque proper, or fifth act. Jonson, 
in his masques ever engrossed with the anti-masque — the gro- 
tesque foreshadowings or imitations of real delight — provided 
his drama with a long anti-masque of four acts. Thus the play 
minimized intrigue, as did much court comedy, and mirrored char- 
acter and manners in a way not wholly dissimilar to that of As 
You Like It, but with less success. That it also followed the 
Jonsonian formula is evident from the specific references to the 
technical terms for classical drama. 

The flexibility of the formula, which Jonson seems to have used 
first in comedy, is notably demonstrated by the tragedy of Sejanus. 
The theme is a classical subject adapted by Jonson despite his close 
following of historical sources — ^to the tragic scheme of Marlowe. 
This is not the occasion to develop the significance of Marlowe^s 
Machiavellian motif, which the earlier dramatist before his death 
had enriched in a manner suggestive of far-reaching subtlety of 
technique and interpretation of political life. For the present, 
the motif may be reduced to the intrigue of one or more persons 
to secure political power or to retain it. In Sejanus, two outstand- 
ing historical figures have this purpose, namely, the first, Sejanus, 
an agent, or prime minister acting for the second, the emperor 
Tiberius. The aim of Sejanus is to live as richly as possible the 
kind of life which to him betokens imperial supremacy. For the 
ampler life which he wishes to realize, he supposes that he is mani- 
pulating his master Tiberius, and he presumes that he can even- 
tually dispose of the emperor when the latter ceases to be advan- 
tageous to him. On the other hand, Tiberius watches Sejanus and 
speedily decides to get rid of him as soon as he deems him more 
dangerous than useful, intimately he disposes of him in such a 
way as to appear on the surface merely to acquiesce in the popular 
will, and half -reluctantly, half-judicially, to assent to the displace- 
ment of his competent favorite. Tiberius, therefore, turns the 
tables on Sejanus; and the outcome of the clash of wills renders 

A. Smitlisoii, Representatwe English Comedies (ed. C. M. G-ayley, 
n, New York, 1013), pp. 252-53, pointed out the resemhlance of Jonson’s 
comic plots to those of tragedy in construction. 
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the Goddess Eortnne adverse to her previous darling, the latter. 
The catastrophe may be interpreted at once as the fall of insolence ; 
the sudden decline of one in high station, according to the mediaeval 
definition of tragedy; the consummation of the Machiavellian 
theory of Eortnne (v, i, iv) ; a fulfillment of the Marlovian- 
Maehiavellian formula for tragedy in the fall of Sejanus and the 
saving of the government by the wily, deceptively slumberous 
emperor. 

Erom the angle of the preservation of the state, we perceive 
two effects on the dramatic structure. The hidden power of Tiber- 
ius — almost deified — ^unobtrusively enforces its will. The full 
sinister aspect of the ruler is not usually brought out by a first 
reading of the tragedy. Once alive to the effect, however, we per- 
ceive how it permeates the drama. In addition to a master passion, 
a master mind dominates. Secondly, such dramatic structure mag- 
nifies the disquieting mood induced by this portrayal of life. The 
play harmonizes, nevertheless, with the tone of Jonson^s sources, 
and is not incongruous with Shakspere^s bitter comedies and great 
tragedies, which were contemporary with it, or with Middleton^s 
earlier London comedies. 

These illustrations indicate the way in which J onson adapted his 
formula to different types of drama and suggest the rich profundity 
that he strove to achieve. The table makes clear the general situa- 
tion so that there is no need to complete the analysis here. 

Nevertheless, question must arise as to The Case is Alter ed^ which 
Jonson did not acknowledge and which some scholars have thought 
not wholly his. It does not correspond to the formula outlined, 
and may be one of his earlier works, in a sense, pre-Jonsonian.^’ 

Several plays are not in the list. The Sad Shepherd, which was 
unfinished, is excluded from the present discussion, though con- 
jectures are possible. The Fall of Mortimer, which apparently 
never got beyond its initial stage, we know even less about, despite 
the existence of its argument. Eastward Ho, in which Jonson 
collaborated with Marston and Chapman, does not follow the for- 
mula for assemblies and the structure of Acts IV and V. This 
fact tends to confirm the evidence that Marston and Chapman did 
most of the writing of that play. 

In conclusion: about 1598 Jonson not only developed the comedy 
of humors as a solution to the psychology of characters but devised 
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in Every Man in his Humour the system of plot that he employed 
with wide Tariation first in the hnmorons and allegorical plays 
which followed immediately, next in his tragedies and the vigor- 
ously plotted comedies of his second period, and ultimately in his 
later comedies* The formula of humors for comedy persisted to 
the end. The formula which provided a tentative solution in Act 
IV and a reversal in Act V, in each instance accompanied by one 
or more important assemblies of a number of characters, was like- 
wise used from 1598 to 1633. Jonson^s pride in both formulas is 
expressed in Every Man out of his* Humour as well as in The 
Magnetic Lady, 

Edgab C. Kn-ownTON-. 

Ohio Wesleyan XJniversiiy, 


THE MUSIC IN BEN JONSON^S PLAYS 

The importance of the songs in Elizabethan plays is generally 
recognized, and much has been written on the subject; but the 
extant music has been neglected. Students of Elizabethan drama 
should know this music in order to understand the full dramatic 
effect of the songs. The music of a song creates or intensifies the 
emotional atmosphere of the song and, to the audience in the 
theater, is usually as important as the words. 

Good books have been written on Shakespeare^s music, ^ there is 
a short study of Eletcher,^ but Jonson is neglected, musically 
speaking. His music is interesting and well repays study. 

Jonson does not use Ijo’ics so often as Shakespeare or Eletcher. 
There are 26 songs scattered through the 9 plays to be discussed 
here. The eight remaining plays contain no songs and the plays in 
which Jonson collaborated with other men are excluded. The 
26 songs are represented today by eight extant settings, enough to 
show the chief characteristics of Jonson^s music.^ The settings 

^ The best is E. W. Naylor, Shakespeare and Mmic, London, 1896. 

Edwin S. Lindsey, “The Music of the Songs in FletchePs Plays,'" 
in Stiidies m Philology, xxi, 1924, Specimens of the old music are re- 
printed in the article. 

®But the one extant air for The Poetaster serves for two songs. The 
same is true of the extant air for Volpone. Thus ten songs are provided 
with music. 
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are classified in three Tery distinct musical types : one ballad tune, 
four airs, three madrigals. 

A ballad tune is a simple rhythmical melody by an anonymous 
musician of the lower classes.*^ Like the ballad stanza, the tune 
has the regular, s 3 nnmetrical form, the simplicity, the vigor, the 
crude beauty of popular art. An air, or ayre, is the Elizabethan 
equivalent of a modern art song or concert song. It is classi- 
cal music more complicated than the ballad tune, less regular in 
rhythm and form, not so easy to grasp, more refined and sophisti- 
cated.® A madrigal, or canzonet, is an elaborate contrapuntal set- 
ting for a short lyric poem. The madrigals in J onson^s Cynthia's 
Bevels are composed for three voices. The madrigal form is com- 
plicated and diflScult. Only a learned composer can write a madri- 
gal, and only well-trained singers can sing it. Elizabethan and 
J acobean madrigals are among the best in the world of music.® 

Cynthia's Bevels (1600) 

Henry Youle composed music for the three songs : 

Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears’" (i, 1). 

^'0 that joy so soon should waste” (iv, 1). 

Queen and huntress, chaste and fair” (v, 3). 

They are madrigals, published in Youle's Canzonets to Three 
Toyces, 1608.’' An analysis of the first madrigal, Slow, slow, 
fresh fount,"' will serve to illustrate the type. The god Mercury, 
by J ove's commission, calls forth sad Echo, and gives her a cor- 
poral figure" and a voice. She begs permission to express her 
grief for Narcissus" death by singing some mourning strain. Mer- 
cury consents : 

^Learned scholastic composers did not set ballads until the time of 
Charles II. See Wiilliam Chappell, History of the Fopula/r Musio of the 
Olden Time, 1855, 1859, 1, p. vi. Chappell is the standard authority on Old 
English ballad music. 

®Eor a more complete discussion, with full analyses of typical airs and 
tunes, see pp. 327-337 of the article referred to in note 2. 

* From the time of the Puritan Commonwealth the English madrigalists 
were generally neglected until their republication during the last few years 
by Edmund H. Fellowes in his monumental collection The English Madrigal 
School (36 vols.). 

’'Beprinted in Fellowes. 
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Mer. Thou dost obtain; 

I were no son to Jove should I deny thee. 

Begin, and more to grace thy cunning voice, 

The humorus air shall mix her solemn tunes 
With thy sad words: strike, music, from the spheres, 

And with your golden raptures swell our ears. 

Echo (Accompanied) 

Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears: 

Yet slower, yet; 0 faintly, gentle springs: 

List to the heavy part the music bears, 

Woe weeps out her division when she sings. 

[And seven more grieving verses.] 

Toilless setting is a three-paxt madrigal, for soprano, alto, and 
tenor. Eelio sings the soprano, and two hidden singers sing the 
alto and tenor, according to Mercnry^s words : 

The humorous air shall mix her solemn tunes 
With they sad words. 

The music of the song intensifies the sad effect of the words. It is 
in the minor mode, with a slow, plaintive, long-drawn-out melody. 
Minor chords are formed by the contrapuntal interweaving of the 
three voices, as Woe weeps out her division.^^ This division 
or, in modern musical terms, this set of variations of the melody ^ 
requires that every phrase of the words be repeated several times. 
Such repetition is common in the madrigals. 

The two other settings by Youle are also madrigals. Songs like 
these can be sung only by good singers. As Cynthia's Bevels was 

frequently acted at the Blackfriars, by the children of Queen 
Elizabeth's chapel J onson had all the trained singers he needed, 
and Youle gave them plenty of opportunity to display their talents. 

The Poetaster (1601) 

The same '^children played The Poetaster the next year. In 
this play, Jonson's second in the so-called ''War of the Theaters'", 
is a vigorous satire of John Marston, who is represented as Cris- 
pinus, "an ignorant poetaster In Act II, scene 1, a fashion- 
able company entreat Hermogenes, the musician, to sing. He 
refuses; he wishes to be coaxed; whereupon Crispinus volunteers: 

If I freely may discover 

What would please me iu my lover, 


® See J. Q. Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare, 1923, pp. 321-330. 
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I would have her fair and wity, 

Savouring more of court than city. 

[And six more verses describing her charms.] 

The music for the song, by an unknown composer, is in manu- 
script in the British Museum.^ It is an elaborate air, made up of 
several simple units, with lively changing rhythms, in the major 
tonality fitting the gay spirit of the words. This song needs a 
well-trained singer. When Crispinus has finished singing the song, 
the company praise him. Hermogenes is very angry, for Crispinus 
has won applause by singing one of Hermogenes^ compositions. 
Hermogenes immediately sings a parody on his own song, praising 
a jealous and peevish mistress. The parody, being a direct reply 
to the first song, in the same metre and stanza form, was evidently 
sung to the same music. 

Volpone (1605) 

In Act III, scene 7, is the celebrated lyric Come, my Celia.^^ 
Celia, the beautiful wife of old Corvino, is betrayed into the hands 
of the crafty and wanton old Volpone. He tries to seduce her, 
using all the lures of wealth, luxury, and pleasure ; but he tries in 
vain. During his wooing he sings to her the song beginning: 

Come, my Celia, let us prove, 

While we can, the sports of love, 

Time will not be ours forever, 

He at last our good will sever. 

The music, composed by Jonsou’s friend, Alphonso Ferrabosco,^® 
is an elaborate air, with complex rhythms, syncopation, and con- 
trapuntal imitation. These features make the air resemble a madri- 
gal. Nevertheless, it is a singable and very effective love song, 
with the musical accents skillfully arranged to emphasize the 
important syllables of the verses and make the meaning clearer. 
The setting is justly famous. It was originally published in Ferra- 
hosco’s book of Ayres (1609), and has often been reprinted. In 

® Add. MS. 24665 f 69b. This MS. was written between 1615 and 1626 
but is probably a copy Of the original setting used in 1601. 

famous court musician who composed music for five of Jonson’s 
masques (see Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 1918 ed. n, 23). 
Jonson praised Perrabosco’s airs in Ms Epigram cxxx, “To Alphonso 
Perrabosco, on his book.” 
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Burney's celebrated History of Music it is given as a noted exam- 
ple ot tlie style of settings made by the greatest composers of the 
early seventeenth century. 

Shortly after singing Come, my Celia"- Volpone sings a short 
passage beginning ^^That the curious shall not know." I think 
this was sung to the first section of the air to Come, my Celia." 
The section fits the words and is a complete musical unit in itself- 

The Silent Woman (1609) 

This play, performed by the Children of Her Majesty's Eevels 
at Whitefriars, contains an easy but effective song for one of the 
boys. In Act I, scene 1, Clerimont, talking to True-wit, criticises 
the Lady Haughty for her excessive use of cosmetics and perfumes 
and has his Boy sing a song he has made about the lady. The first 
stanza runs : 

Still to be neat, still to be drest. 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powder’d, still perfum’d: . # 

liady, it is to be presum’d, 

Thougb art’s bid causes are not found, 

All it not sweet, all is not sound. 

The second stanza declares his preference for simplicity in costume 
and make-up. 

The song was modeled by Jonson on the medieval Latin poem 

Simplex Munditus." The music, which is anonymous, was 
published by Eimbault, who said that he copied it from an old 
manuscript with the original harmony." The music is a sim- 
ple air, regular in form and rhythm. It contains six musical 
phrases corresponding exactly to the six verses in the stanza. 

The Silent Woman was revived immediately after the Eestora- 
tion, with great applause, and continued on the stage to the middle 
of the last century." Another setting of Still to be neat," 

Charles Burney, The Eietory of Musio, 4 vols., London, 1776-1789, 
rn, 354. 

The complete Latin text and notes thereon are in the introduction, p. 
Iv, to Bpiooene or The Silent Wom<m by Aurelia Henry (Yale Studies, Hew 
York, 1906). 

Edward F. Eimbault, Musical Illurstations of Percy’s Reliques, London 
1850, p. 107. The song is printed under the title '"The Sweet Heglect.” 

That is to 1750 (introduction to the Mermaid edition of the play). 
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published in 1669/® was probably composed for the revival, accord- 
ing to the Eestoration custom of supplying new music for revivals 
of old plays.^® 

Bartholomew Fair (1614) 

This huge realistic farce on low life in London was performed 
not by choirboys but by public players.^^ Therefore it contains no 
elaborate and beautiful music, but a common ballad singer sings 
two popular ballads. The tune for one of them, called Pagging- 
ton^s Pound, is extant. To this tune the ballad singer sings five 
stanzas of the ballad called The Cutpurse.^^ While Cokes is 
absorbed in listening to this warning against cutpurses, the singer^s 
confederate cuts Cokes^ purse and escapes undetected.^® 

The tune Paggington^s Pound,^^ dating from the sixteenth 
century, was very popular; and many ballads were sung to it,^® 
The tune is simple, with a rather monotonous melody. Its chief 
attraction is the vigorous one-two-three, one-two-three rhythm. 
The effect is jolly or pompous, depending on the style of singing. 

The Devil Is An Ass (1616) 

In Act II, Scene 2, Wittipol, a gallant, makes clandestine love 
to PitzdottreFs wife, and sings to her a long song written in her 
praise. It begins : 

Do bat look on ber eyes, they do light 
All that love’s world compriseth! 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As love’s star when it risethi 

The song runs in the same vein through two ten-line stanzas. The 
two stanzas are the second and third from Jonson^s poem in Under- 

In John Playford, Belect Ayres and Dialogues, 

As an illustration of the custom : Henry Purcell, the greatest Pestora- 
tion composer, supplied music for revivals or adaptations of three plays by 
Shakespeare and five by Pletcher. 

The Lady Elizabeth’s Servants, at the Hope Theater, on the Bankside. 

The complete ballad is in Thomas D’Urfey, Wit and Mirth or Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, 4th ed., 1719, iv, 20. 

See Chappell, i, J23. The tune is preserved in Quern EUmheWs 
Virginal Booh, a 16fch century MS. collection of music long thought to have 
been the property of the Queen herself. It is in the Pitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. 
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woods called A Celebration of Cliaris in Ten Lyric Pieces, IV. 
Her Triumph, See the Chariot at hand here of Love.'’^ 

The music of the air is in a manuscript dated 1615.^° It is 
nsnally ascribed to Kobert J ohnson on the basis of style and date.^^ 
The mamiseript, containing Eobert Johnson^ s music and all three 
stanzas of Ben Jonson^s words, is a year older than the play. 
Probably the song was popular and its success prompted Jonson 
to insert the dramatically appropriate stanzas in the play. 

The air is slightly irregular in form and free in rhythm and 
accent. The melody is very expressive and well suited to the words. 

We have seen in this study of the extant music that only one 
ballad tune appears ; all the rest are airs or madrigals, represent- 
ing Elizabethan classical music. Jonson wrote his own lyrics and 
had them set by high-class composers. Shakespeare, on the other 
hand, was often content to use some old ballad, such as the Wil- 
low Song^^ in Othello, giving it a new or deeper meaning by its 
position in the play. Since classical music varies from age to age 
more than popular music does, Jonson^s music now sounds much 
more antiquated than Shakespeare^s. 

A final noteworthy fact is that Jonson uses songs only for a 
definite dramatic purpose : for atmosphere, for action, for comedy, 
for characterization. Slow, slow, fresh fount in Cynthia’s 
Bevels intensifies the emotional atmosphere of the scene. ^^The 
Cutpurse in Bartholomew Fair advances the action and also adds 
to the comic effect. “ Still to be neat in The Silent Woman 
characterizes Lady Haughty by describing her and characterizes 
Clerimont by showing his tastes. Come, my Celia characterizes 
old Volpone, advances the action, and adds atmosphere to the 
scene. The same thing is true of the other love song, '^Do but 
look on her eyes in The Devil Is An Ass. The songs are not 
thrown into the plays as mere padding; they are integral, a defi- 
nite part of the artistic plan of each play. 

Tlnmersity of Chattanooga, EdwIK S. LindSET. 


British Museum Add MS. 15117 f 17h. Eepriuted, with modern accom- 
paniment, in Vincent Jackson, English Melodies Thirteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries, London, 1910. 

court musician from 1604 to 1633, a member of the King’s Players 
(Shakespeare’s company) who composed music for Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Pletcher, Middleton (see Grove n, 639). ’ 
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A FASHIONABLE EXPEESSION; ITS STATUS IN 
POETASTER AND 8ATIR0MA8TIX 

Tlie most recent editors of Jonson^s Poetaster and Dekker’s 
Satiromastix — Mallory^ Scherer, and Penniman^ — ^have taken it 
for granted that those speeches in Dekker^s play in which the 
expression in (or out of) one^s element occurs, satirize Jonson^s 
use of the phrase in Poetaster, Yet in the light of the occurrences 
of this expression in other dramas of the time, and particularly the 
manner in which it seems to have been used by Ben Jonson, one is 
inclined to wonder whether the mere assumption of Dekker’s satiri- 
cal intent necessarily tells the whole story. 

Satiromastix has the expression three times: 'Horace: Tis out 
of his element to traduce me^ (i, ii, 165) ; ' Asinius: Marry for 
reading any book, He take my death upont (as my ningle^ sayes) 
^tis out of my element’ (i, ii, 233); ' 8ir Vaughan: Thirdly 
and last of all, saving one, when your playes are misse-likt at court, 
you shaU not crye mew like a pusse-cat, and say you are glad you 
write out the courtiers element, Tucca: Let the element alone, 
^tis out a thy reach ^ ^ (v, ii, 375-80). In Poetaster, Captain Tucca 
exclaims to Lupus, ^ Doe, you perpetuall stinkard, doe goe, taike 
to tapsters and ostlers, you slave, they are i’ your element, goe.^ ^ 
Jonson had used the term once before, in Cynthia’s Bevels {i, iv, 
84-6), ^ Amorphus: How else? step into some ragioni del stato 
and so make my induction ? that were above him too ; and out of 
his element, I feare.^ 

In a note on this phrase as it occurs in Tucca^s speech in 
Poetaster, Mallory remarks, ^ Dekker derides this speech in 8aiiro~ 
mastix, ... It should be observed how often in Satiromastix Dek- 
ker ridicules the words and phrases of Poetaster,’ Penniman is 

^ Jonson's Poetaster, ed. Herbert S. Mallory {Yale University Studies), 
Holt, Hew York, 1905. Dekker’s Satiromastix, ed. Hans Soberer {Ma- 
terialen mr Kunde des dlteren Bnglischen Dramas), Leipsic, 1907. Jen- 
son’s Poetaster and Dekker’s Satiromastia, ed. Josiah H. Penniman (Belles 
Lettres Series), Heatb, Boston, 1913. 

^ Tbe ningle referred to was Horace- J onson. 

® Tbe speecbes of both Sir Vaugban and Captain Tucca are directed at 
Horace- Jonson. 

^Poetaster, Penniman edition, i, ii, 37-39. 

® Mallory, op. cit., p. 148. 
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quite as certain about the matter/ while Scherer in his note seems 
to be somewhat less so/ Notes on this expression by all three edi- 
tors also either quote or make mention of the speech from Cynthia's 
Bevels inserted above. 

Although great pains have been taken to point out Dekker^s 
satirical intent, it does not seem to have been noticed that J onson, 
too, was here indulging in satire. In Cynthia's Revels^ Amorphus, 
to whom the expression is given^ is one of four gull courtiers. His 
language is described by Mercury as being ^ all creame, skimd, and 
more affected than a dozen of waiting women ^ (ii^ iii, 95). More- 
over, the long speech in which the expression occurs, a section of 
which has been quoted above, is replete with extravagances. The 
language is described by Mercury as being all creame, skimd, and 
Since J onson made a practice of putting affected words and phrases 
into the mouths of gull characters, the conclusion that he is satir- 
izing here scarcely seems unwarranted. 

According to the N,E.D,, the word element was used as early as 
the fourteenth century, but the first example of the particular 
expression under consideration here was dated 1598.® However 
by 1616 it was sufficiently current to be included in a collection of 
proverbs by Thomas Draxe^ and again, in 1639, by John Clarke.^° 
Apparently then, the expression was just coming into public favor 
at the dawn of the seventeenth century. Just how quickly and 
how generally it was taken up is indicated by a speech from 
Twelfth Night, i^ 57-9. ^ Clown: . . . who you are and what 
you would are out of my welkin, I might say Element lut the word 
is overworn/ This was early in 1603. 

With this direct evidence in mind, other occurrences of this 
expression in dramas of the time begin to take on new significance. 


•Penniman, op. cit., p. 188. 

Sdberer, op. oit., p. 88, ‘ Hier spielt Dekker vielleicht auf ein Wort 
Tucca’s im Poetaster. 

^ Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. ii, 186. ^ Ford: She works by charms, 
by spells, by figure, and such daiibery as this is, leyond our elemenV 
Braxe, Thomas, Bibliotheca Bcholastica Instructissima, or a Treasurie 
of Ancient Adagies, London, 1616. Printed with the omission of the Latin 
proverbs in Anglia, xlii, 361-424. See under sub-verbum Mement, p. 378, 
No. 573, and under Ignorance, p. 389, No. 1075. * 

Clarke, John, Paroemiologia Anglo Latina or Proverbs English and 
Latin, London, 1639. See under sub-verbum Absurda. 
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In addition to the clown^s speech in Twelfth Night, Malvolio, 
another gull character^ also uses the phrase.^^ Important in this 
connection and not noted before is Chapman^s use of the phrase. 
In The Gentleman Usher (1601-2) it occurs in a ridiculous letter 
written by Bassiolo, It shall not be out of my element to nego- 
tiate with you in this amorous duello (iii^ ii^ 454) . In The Widow's 
Tears (1604) the expression is used by Ero/^ and in Monsieur 
D'Olive (1604) by D^Olive.^® The diction of both of these char- 
acters is at times highly affected. Middleton^s Family of Love 
(1604) has the phrase again^ spoken by Lipsalve, an affected city 
gallant.^^ 

In the light of the ridicule of the phrase from 1601 to 1604 by 
no less than five dramatists, the general supposition that Shake- 
speare’s clovoi’s speech referred definitely to the occurrences of the 
expression in Satiromastix seems somewhat invalidated. There 
is little more reason to suppose that Shakespeare should refer to 
Dekker’s ridicule than to suppose that Chapman and Middleton 
were doing the same thing. What seems to be a more plausible 
explanation is that this expression, first gaining currency late in 
the last decade of the sixteenth century, was taken up by those 
affected courtiers who aspired to be always in the height of fashion. 
Its popularity in court and almost-court circles increased to such 
an extent that it became tiresome, distasteful, and inane, which in 
turn called down upon it the ridicule of these playwrights. 

To return to the use of the term by Jonson and Dekker, it seems 
likely that Jonson began the ridicule in Cynthia's Bevels and 
Poetaster, Dekker, who must have been perfectly aware that Jon- 
son was satirizing, seized upon the expression as an obnoxious one. 

m, iv, 137, I am not of your element” 

IV, iii, 168, Tis quite out of your element” 

^*ir, ii, 278, “. . . but for the disease of the court they are out of the 
element of Garlic to medicine.” 

iii, 69, “Not I, I am too shallow to sound her; she’s out of my 
element” (Mentioned by R. W. Boodle in a note on the clown speech in 
Twelfth "Night, see note following.) 

^®The Variorum Shakespeare quotes R. W. Boodle, Shahespeariana, 
March, 1887, iv, 116: “If as seems probable enough, Shakespeare in 
Twelfth Night is alluding to the ridicule bestowed upon the expression in 
8atiromastioo, additional point is given the clown’s remark.” This has 
been generally quoted or paraphrased in other editions of Twelfth Night, 
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WisHng to make a gull out of Horace-* Jonsou in Satwomastix, lie 
presented Horace as addicted to the use of this phrase. Such a 
procedure was by no means unusual. Marston, in What Y ou Willj 
makes Lampatho-Jonson continually reiterate protest/^ not 
necessarily because Jonson was given to a use of the expression but 
because it was overworked and objectionable, and its use by any 
character would put him in an unfavorable light. 

Albert H. Marckwaedt. 

University of Michigan. 


WIELAND UND DIE WIENER ZEITSOEBIFT 

Die Wiener Zeitschrift, ein reaktionares Blatt, unter der Aegide 
Kaiser Leopolds II. von Leopold Alois Hoifmann gegrtindet, 
erschien von Januar 1792 bis Mitte 1793. Das erste Heft muS 
schon 1791 erschienen sein, da der Moniteur Universel, eine Pariser 
Zeitung, schon am 6. Januar 1792 berichtet: 

Ceux qui ne connaissent pas la v4nalit4 des 4crivains de ce si^cle sont 
^tonnds du changement de style de M. Oeffimanu, ( ! ) auteur du journal 
intitule Wiener Zeitschrifft; il avait acquis sous Joseph II de la 
reputation, par sa critique des pr4dicateurs, et m§me par celle qu’il se 
pennettait sur les operations du ministere; il est assez dtrange de le voir 
k present dedamer contre la liherte de la presse, et faire Tapologie de nos 
nouvelles lois sur cette matiere, Il faut savoir que M. Oeffimann est devenu 
la trompette politique et litteraire de la cour, qui s’en sert pour publier 
ce qui lui convient et pour travailler Tesprit du peuple . . . 

Am 12. Eebruar 1792 bringt der Moniteur einen zweiten Bericht 
liber Hoffmann, nnterm 1. Febraar von einem Korrespondenten in 
Frankfurt eingesandt. Hachdem dieser n. a. iiber " une trag4die 
de M. Scheller, Tiesco " (!) gesprocben, die “ pnbliqnement, et 
toujours devant un auditoire immense” gegeben worden war, fabrt 
er fort: 

Je poursuis: si Fr^derio-Guillaume eUt trouvg dans nos litterateurs de 
Berlin la facility qu’il d4sirait peut-6tre, se serait-il donn4 le ridicule 
d adresser un certain M. Hoffmann i Vienne, homme olDscur, malgr4 son 
assooi4 L4opol (!) qui pent bien cr4er des princes de I’Empire, mais non 
pas des g4nies, et qui pent bien faire beaucoup de lois, tant bonnes que 
m4dioeres, mais qui ne fera certainement que de m4cbans morceaux de 
litf4rature, une 4pitre de remercimens de ce que ce trfes-obscur M. Hoff- 
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mann a eoncju le projet g4n4reux de contre-^elairer le tiers-4tat? Quelle 
ignorance de T^tat des ehoses, quelle inconvenance, sous le rapport poli- 
tique et litt4raire, que d'6tal)lir k Vienne une manufacture d'id4es anti- 
r4volutionnaires, avec approbation et privilege de deux rois despotes; k 
Vienne, qu’on regardait comme capitale litteraire de TAllemagne ^ peu 
pr^s avec autant de raison qu’on regarderait comme telle en France le 
chef -lieu du departement de la Vendee . . . 

Die Fortsetzung des Bericlits^ am 16. February ist Wieland 
gewidmet, un des premiers hommes de notre nation, comme poete, 
comme pbilosopbe et comme litterateur ; eine Erorterung dersel- 
ben wiirde nns Mer zu weit fiibren, da die Wiener Zeitschrift nicbt 
weiter in Betracht kommt. Nebenbei stellt der Bericbterstatter 
fest, daJ Wieland den Moniteur liest. 

Ancli in deutscben Kreisen wurde man bald auf die Wiener 
Zeitschrift anfmerksam. Als erstes Stiick des Jnli-Hefts des 
Neuen Teutschen Merhurs 1792 steht ein mit E. nnterzeicbneter 
und ^^Im Marz 1792^^ datierter Anfsatz: ^^An den Heransgeber 
des T. M. Antwort anf das Sendschreiben desselben, im Isten 
Stiick des T. Merkur 1792.^^ Der Verfasser, dessen Anonymitat 
Wieland jedoch. in dem folgenden ^^Znsatz des Herausgebers 
dnrcli eine Anspielnng anf den Verfasser der Winke fur gute 
Filrsten preisgiebt, ist Professor Martin Bhlers in Kiel. Anf Seite 
223 bemerkt er : 

Die auffallende Art, wie man, z. B. in der WienerzeitsoJirift im Siiden 
und im PoUUschen Journal im Norden von Teutschland, die Mstoriscbe 
Wabrlieit verstiimmelt und verfalscbt, und Grundbegriffe des Naturrecbts, 
die langst als wabr und gewi^ anerkannt sind, entweder fiir neue Lebren 
ausgiebt, oder unricbtig darstellt, erregt nicbt nur bey soliden Gelebrten, 
sondern aucb bey der grofien Menge anderer Leser von gesundem Verstande 
und Eecbtscbaffenbeit des Charakters, ein lebbaftes Geftibl des Unwillens 
und der Veracbtung. 

. Anf S. 225 folgt eine weitere Anspielnng anf die Hoffmannsche 
Zeitschrift/^ nnd anf S. 229 bringt Eblers eine Fnfinote : 

Indem icb diejS geschrieben batte, sab icb aus den Zeitungen, dafi Leo- 
polds IsTacbfolger den Verfasser der letztern mit balbem Gebalt in den 
Kubestand gesetzt bat. Bs wind wobl in Wien bekannt warden, dab solcbe 
Zeitscbriftsteller nur Boses stiften. 

Anf den Anfsatz Eiders’ folgt im Merkur (S. 277-305) die Ant- 
wort Wielands: ^^Znsatz des Heransgebers zn dem vorstehenden 
Sendschreiben.” Bescheiden nnd in frenndschaftlichem Tone legt 
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Wieland seine Grlinde dar, weshalb er niclit mit Ehlexs^ Ansfiili- 
rnngen einverstanden sein konne, nnd macht dabei die Bemerknng, 
da5 er sich. bewogen finde, nnsre dffentlicbe Korrespondenz iiber 
die franzosische Revoluzion nnd Konstitnzion nicht weiter fort- 
znsetzen^^ (S. 278). 

Die beiden Anfsatze Ehlers^ nnd Wielands benntzt dann Hoff- 
mann als Thema zn einem langeren Scbreiben in der Wiener Zeit- 
schrifi (9. Heft 1792, S. 274-317) : Nacherinnernngen iiber die 
Manifesto der Hdfe gegen Frankreich, nebst einer abgenothigten 
Apologia gegen Herrn Professor Eblers in Kiel.'’^ Anf diesen 
kommt Hoffmann S. 285 zn sprecben : 

Die ganz sonderbaren Grundsatze dieses Gelebrten findet man in einem an 
den Herrn Hofratb Wieland gericbteten Sendscbreiben, Welches im Julius- 
stiik des diesjabrigen neuen deutscben Merkurs abgedrukt ist. Herr Eblers 
spricbt in diesem Sendscbreiben mit starker Indignation iiber diejenigen 
Scbriftsteller, welcbe sicb gegen die franzosiscbe Revolntion und Konstitu- 
tion erklart baben. Er maxiht diesen Scbriftstellern im Allgemeinen sebr 
beleidigende Vorwtirfe, und fiibrt die Ausdriikke: Furstendespotismus und 
Despotenschmeichler baufiger im Munde, als man dies von einem kaltblii- 
tigen und unpartbeiiscben Pbilosopben erwarten sollte. Er verlangt die 
unbedingte Ereibeit, iiber politiscbe Gegensi^nde seine Meinung offentlicb 
sagen zu diirfen; aber er nennt diejenigen Scbriftsteller Rubestobrer und 
politiscbe blaskentrager, welcbe Ibre Meinung gegen die franzosiscbe 
Volksgliikseligkeit ebenfalls offentlicb sagen. 

Hieranf mackt Hoffmann einige Exzerpte ans Eblers’ Scbrift, 
nm dann (S. 289) seine Betracbtnngen dariiber folgen zu lassen: 

Die Deser der Wiener Zeitscbrift fiiblen es wobl obne meine ausdriiklicbe 
Erinnerung, dafi diese bier angefiibrten Grundsatze meinen Beifall eben so 
wenig baben konnen, als die meinigen den Beifall des Herrn Professor 
MUers. Ja icb darf glauben, dab aucb sebr viele dieser Leser die Meinun- 
gen des Herrn Bhlers scblecbterdings verwerfen, und sie in manebem 
Betracbt sogar gefabrlicb, grundlos und partbeiiscb finden werden. Ibr 
TJrtbeil ware dann, nicbt so viel mit dem meinigen, als eines Mannes 
einstimmig, den Deutschland sebon lange als einen tiefdenkenden Pbiloso- 
pben kennt und scbazt, und dessen Ausspriicbe im gegenwartigen Ealle von 
desto starkerm Gewiebt sein miissen, da er bei den lanfbnglicben Evolutionen 
der franzosiscben Staatsverbnderung sebr giinstige und boffnungsvolle 
Gesinnungen iiber diese Staatsveranderung Euberte. Dieser Pbilosopb ist 
eben derjenige, welcben Herr UMers mit dem angezeigten Sendscbreiben 
bonorirt bat, namlicb der Herr Hofratb Wieland selbst. 

Man nimmt mir es nicbt iibel, ja vielmebr boffe icb nocb von denjenigen, 
welcbe etwa den deutscben Merkur nicbt selbst lesen, Dank zu verdienen, 
wenn icb einige luberungen wortlicb anfiibre, welcbe Herr Hofratb Tfie- 
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land den Insinuationen des Herrn Professor Bhlers entgegen sezt. Diese 
iiuBerungen, znmal wie sie liier mit der hellsten Deutliclikeit nnd mit dem 
ganzen Gewicht der nn wider sprecMicIisten Walirheit vorgetragen werden, 
kann man bei der gegenwS.rtigen Gakrung der Begriffe und Meinungen 
nickt oft gemig wiederkohlen. 

Die Seiten 291“301 sind ganz mit Zitaten aus Wielands Aufsatz 
angeflillt. Sodann spriclit Hoffmann wieder in eigener Person : 

Nur sebr nngern brecbe ich bier ab. Mit dem innigsten Vergniigen und 
fiir mein eigenes Interesse (denn die Beistimmung eines Wieland in meine 
langst geauBerten und nur von Kurzsicbtigen oder von den Eevolutions- 
parteigangern angefocbtenen Grundsiltze kann niebt anders als eine sebr 
ebrenvolle Genugtbuung fiir micb sein) wiirde icb den ganzen Aufsatz des 
Herrn Hofratb Wieland in der Zeitscbrift mittbeilen, wenn icb die Erlaub- 
nijS dazu batte, und wenn icb, obne diese ErlaubnijS, niebt mit Eecbt 
besorgen miiJSte, eines Plagiums bescbuldigt zu werden. . . . 

Der Schlnfi des Hoffmann^schen Anfsatzes lantet wie folgt: 

Zum Gltik ist aber die Zabl derselben bei weitem niebt so groS, als die 
Zabl derjenigen, die so denken, wie Herr Hofratb Wieland, Herr Burke, 

Herr Eitter von Zimmermann f und iiberbaupt alle verniinftigen und 

redlicben Leute, die keine franzosisebe Eevolution, keine Verspottung 
Gottes, und keine Absetzung der Eegenten verlangen. H. 

Wieland war liber den Beifall Hoffmanns niebt sebr erbant. Im 
Jannar-Hef te des Merknrs 1793 stebt ein mit C. M. (== Christoph 
Martin) unterzeiebnetes Sebreiben an den Heransgeber des 
Tentschen Merknrs nebst der Antwort/^ welches zweifellos von 
Wieland selbst verfaSt ist, Der Hanptzweck dieser Sebrift war 
augenscbeinlicb^ die Gemeinsebaft mit Hoffmann abznlehnen^ wie 
aneb die aristolcratischen Grundsatze, die der Merknr seit Jannax 
1792 verbreitet batte. Zn diesem Zweeke lafit Wieland den ange- 
blichen Korrespondenten C. M. sagen (S. 85) : 

. . . desto weber tbut es mir, seit einiger Zeit mit Ibnen niebt mebr fiber 
Angelegenbeiten gleicbdenken zu konnen, die, wie micb dfinkt, den Men- 
seben so nabe am Herzen liegen, und die Sie — ^in mebrern Ibrer Sebriften, 
von einer ganz andern Seite betraebteten. Sie erratben dab icb von der 
franzdsiseben Eevoluzion spreebe — v^’ortiber Sie seit dem Isten Stuck des 
T. M. von 1792. so manebe aristokratische Q-rundsdtze zu verbreiten 
gesuebt baben; Grundsatze die ibnen sogar das erwarben, dab der grobe 
Aloysius Bofmann m Wien, Sie in ein Sebutz- und Trutzbiindnib 
aufnabm, und die Sie wahrscheinlichst niebt bekennen wiirden, falls der 
Scbauplatz tausend Jabr, oder tausend geografisebe Meilen von uns entfernt 
lage. 
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Dazu setzt Wieland, als Herausgeber, eine mit W. unterzeichnete 
Aumerkung ; 

Dies ist das neueste was icli hore, da weder Hr. Aloysius Hofmann, noch 
das, was er schreibt Oder tliut, innerhalb meines Gesiclitskreises liegt. W. 

Wieland li-at dieser Aussage woU absidhitlicli etwas Zweidentiges 
gegeben, da ex anf den ersten Blick zu beteuein scheint^ dafi 
er nie etwas you Hoffmann gewufit habe^ wahrend doch anderer- 
'seits die Dentnng moglicb ist^ er wolle nicbts mit ibm zu tun 
haben. DaS Wieland von der Whner Zeiischrift gewuSt haben 
mu% erbellt sckon aus dem langen Bericht im Moniteur Universel, 
den Wieland regelmaJSig las und exzexpierte^ und den er diesmal 
nicbt iibergangen haben kann^ da die zweite Halfte des Berichts 
Wieland personlich betraf. YoUends die Anspielungen auf Hoff- 
mann und die Wiener Zeitschrift in dem im Merlcur erschienenen 
Aufsatze Ehlers^^ mit dem sich Wieland so griindlich auseinander- 
setzte^ kdnnen ihm nicht unbekannt gewesen sein. 

Die angebliche Gemeinschaft mit Aloysius Hoffmann zog Wie- 
land mehrere Angriffe im Jahrgang 1793 des Bchleswigschen Jour- 
nals zu, auf die hier nur kurz eingegangen werden kann. Im 
ersten Bande, S. 459, wird an das soeben besprochene Schreiben 
yon einem, wie es scheint, eifrigen Demokraten^^ (C. M.) ange- 
kniipft. In Betreff der in Wielands Schriften enthaltenen aristo- 
kratischen Grundsatze 

dttrfte sick der ungenannte Demokrat niin woM geirrt haben; wenigstens 
miifite es ihm anJSerst schwer werden, seine Behauptung zu erharten, da es 
iedem Menschen, selbst geiibten Hermeneutikern, schwer wird, in ienen 
Schriften liberall einige OrimdsaUe zu entdecken. Alle diese Aufsatze 
scheinen nur Ergie^ungen einer sehr reitzbaren und ietzt von mehr als 
Einem Gegenstande in einen leidenden Zustand versetzten Seele zu enthal- 
ten. Aber ruhige, aus ungestbrtem Hachdenken fliehende allgemeine 
Betrachtungen, und aus Grundsatzen abgeleitete Urtheile bieten sie dem 
Publicum nicht dar. 

Weitere Stiche auf Wieland fmden sich z. B. im 1. Bande, S. 478; 
3. Bd. S. 451, 461. In demselben Bande S. 479-489, stehen 

“Einige Bemerkungen und Pragen eines Mannes, der an keine Propa- 
ganda als die in Rom glaubt, iiber einen sogenannten neuen merkwurdigen 
Beweis des Daseyns und der gefahrlichen Thatigkeit einer franzosisch- 
deutschen Aufriilirer-Propagande. (im lOten Stuck des deutschen Merkurs 
von 1793. S. 113 u. f.)” 

DaS Herr Hofr. Wielmd schon seit dem vorigen Jahre, wider seine 
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sonstigen G-rundsEtze, im deutsehen Merkur das Panier einer unfreyen 
Denkart aufgesteckt Hat, dajS er den Franzosen in nicHts GerecHtigkeit 
wiederfaHren IH^t, ein Lobredner, selbst der Hartesten Regierungsformen 
worden ist, das haben meHrere gnte Kdpfe, und unter andern, der brave 
Verfasser von D. Martin Luther, dargethan. LaJS aber ein Mann wie Hr. 
Hofrath Wieland, der sonst so schdne Mahrchen schrieb, aber gewi^ an 
keines glaubte, obangefiihrtes affentheuerliches naupengeheuerliches MHhr- 
lein, einen merkwiirdigen Beweis seiner Meinungen nennen kann, das wiirde 
zu den unbegreiflichsten unter alien Bingen gehoren, wenn man nicht 
wiiJSte, was fiir ungeheure Geburten der Phantasie, die liebe Rechthaberey 
erzeugen und glauben kann. 

Von diesen AngrifiEen hat Wieland Kenntnis genommen: im 
Merhur 1793^ ii, 373 erwahnt er die Ansfalle des D. Luther^ im 
Jahrgang 1794^ ii, 97 spricht er von der Enbeselieidenlieit der 
Bransekopfe, (wenn es anders mehr als Einer war) die im SchlejS- 
wigischen Journal zu Eittern an mir werden wollten . . . 

W. Kuerelmeyer. 


THE NOTES ASCEIBBD TO GALLAEDO ON THE 
SOUECES OF ESPINOSA^S FL0BE8 DB 
P0ETA8 ILUSTBE8 

In his edition of the Primera Parte de las Flores de poetas 
ilustres de Bspana ^ Sr. Eodriguez Marin refers frequently to the 
aid he had received in preparing the notes from a copy of the 
original edition of the year 1605 in the library of the Marques de 
Jerez de los Caballeros^ which contained important marginal 
notes in the handwriting of the bibliographer Gallardo. These 
notes — about forty-four in number — deal chiefly with the Latin and 
Italian sources of many of the compositions and were used by 
Sr. Eodriguq;z Marin in conjunction with his own commentary. 

For a long time I have been puzzled by these notes because no- 
where else in the writings of Gallardo have I observed evidence 
of a thorough knowledge of the older Italian poetry. The explana- 
tion became clear when I found in the Eennert Collection of the 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania a copy of one of the 1605 
editions of the Flores de poetas ilustres with marginal notes in 

^ Sevilla, 1896. 

® TMs volume is now in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America. 

3 
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early seyenteenth-cent-ury handwriting which correspond to the 
notes in Gallardo^s hand fonnd in the yolnme nsed by Eodriguez 
Marin. It is clear that at one time the volume now in the Een- 
nert Collection was in Gallardo^s possession and that he copied 
in another volume the marginal notes made some two hundred years 
before by one who was well acquainted with Latin and Italian 
poetry, as well as with Spanish poetry of his own day.^ It is need- 
less to say that in this matter there is no need to question Gallardo^s 
good faith. 

In a few cases, the annotated original edition contains marginal 
notes that have not been included in Eodriguez Marines edition, 
and these I shall list, using the numeration found in the modern 
edition : 

Fo. 28. Luis Martin de la Plaza’s madrigal beginning ‘‘Iba cogiendo 
fl'ores.” In addition to Tasso’s sonnet, Mentre Madonna s’appoggi5 
pensosa,” which is probably the source, the anonymous commentator also 
mentions a passage in the Aminta, found in the second scene of the first 
Act, and also a composition of Luigi Groto (il Cieco d’Hadria), which 
presumably is the one beginning “ La donna mia sopra una verde riva.” 
Fo. 29. Espinosa’s sonnet ‘‘Estas purpfireas rosas, que a la aurora.” 
The note in the modern edition reads: Tasso, Soneto: 'Queste purpuree 
rose ch’a Taurora’.” The original note was as follows: '^Este S. es 
imitado de uno de los Sonetos de Bernardo Tasso que comienga, ^ Queste 
purpuree rose ch’ al Aurora’.” 

Fo. 52. Luis Martin de la Plaza’s sonnet Lurmiendo yo sonaba ( j ay 
gusto breve!) ” Rodriguez Marin attributes to Gallardo the mistake of 
quoting Sannazzaro’s sonnet Ahi letizia fugace, ahi sonno lieve ” as 0 
letizia fugace! o lieve sonno I” The error was made by the anonymous 
commentator. 

Fo. 97. Epigram of Juan de Valdes y Mel4ndez beginning Celia, a ti 
muger ninguna.” The anonymous commentator wrote as follows : Esta 
epigrama es traduzida de una del sesto libro de Marcial, epig. " Eemina 
praeferri potuit’.” 

Fo. 137. Sonnet of the Marqu4s de Tarifa beginning "Tienen los 
Garamantes una fuente.” The anon37mous commentator noted : “ Este 

soneto es imitado del Petrarcha en la primera parte de sus Obras en la 
Canzion que enpieza: ^Qual piu diversa’ en una estanza ‘Surge nel 
mezzogiorno una fontana 

Fo. 186. Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola’s sonnet “Cu^ndo podre la 
seca arena.” The anonymous commentator gives Horace’s fifth ode of the 

“Dr. Rennert, of course, recognized the relationship between his own 
copy and the volume containing Gallardo’s notes, and recorded this fact 
on one of the blank pages. 
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first book, together with the twelfth book of the Aeneid, as sources or 
analogues. 

ISTo. 192. Luis Martin de la Plaza^s sonnet Qu4 fiera Aleto de cruel 
veneno.” In addition to pointing out as the source Tasso’s sonnet “ Ahi 
quale angue infernale in questo seno,” the anonymous commentator gives 
the following analogues: Horace’s ode beginning “0 matre pulchra,” 
Petrarch’s sonnet “ Spinse amor e dolor, ove ir non debbe,” and coplas 
by Camoens beginning "Ya canto a Palinodia.” 

No. 195. Luis Martin de la Plaza’s madrigal C5mo, senora mia.” The 
anonymous commentator gives the source correctly as Torquato Tasso’s 
madrigal “ Come si m’accendete.” 

J. P. WiCKBKSHAM CeAWPOEB. 

University of Pennsylvania,, 


THE WILL OF LA CALPEENEDE PEEE 

Very little has ever been known concerning the family of La 
Calpren^de^ popular novelist and dramatist of the period 1630- 
1660 in France. Tallemant des Eeaux^ Moreri;, and Hiceron give 
certain indications which have served until this time as the only 
sources of information on this subject to modern scholars. There 
are, however, in the Carres dfEozier ^ of the Bibliotheque Rationale 
several unpublished documents which throw considerable light upon 
the nature and size of this author’s family, its financial position, 
etc. The most interesting of these is, in my opinion, an extract 
of the will of Pierre de Costes, father of the author.^ Ho trace 
of the original will, itself, is to be found in Paris. It was drawn 
up in Perigord and probably still remains there among the papers 
of some notary in Salignac or Saiiat. I give below the complete 
text of the extract; the blanks which appear are those which are 
indicated on the manuscript in the Garres d'Eozier, and the punc- 
tuation, speHing and capitalization are unchanged : 

du 27 Avril 1635 

Expedition en papier delivrde en 1670 
Au nom de Lieu soit amen. Aujourduy vingt septiesme du mois d’apvril 
mil six cens trente cinq moy Pierre de Costes Sieur de la Carprenede 


^ Co/rr^s d^Mozier 205, folio 9, 

intend later to offer for publication tbe other documents referred 
to here, as well as an article on tbe life of La Calpren^de in wbicb I 
shall attempt to dear up certain matters which have hitherto been in 
doubt. 
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(ainsi ecrit dans 1© titr©; plus has il y a la Oalprmede^) estant dans 
ma maison de Salignac dans laquelle je faicts de presant ma residance . . . 
ay faict mon testament . . . en la forme que suit ... Je veus estre 
ensevely en quelle part que je meure dans la chapelle par moy fondle au 
convent de saincte Croix du presant lieu, et dans le vase on repose 1© 
corps de ma cliere moitid, ... Bt pour mes honneurs funebres veus 
estre faictes a la discretion de mes beritiers soubz nommds, lesquels je 
charge suivant la fondation que j'ay desja faicte, de paier au convent de 
saincte croix pour une messe ... six livres annuellement lesquelles j ’assign© 
Bgavoir la moitid sur la Maison et Bouriage de Salignac et Tautre moitid 
sur la Maison et Repair© de Turgou, . . . Veus aussy qu’il soit basti . . . 
une chapelle sur les mazures de Tesglise de Turgou, . . . et . . . y estre 
diet tons les ans au jour que je deeederay une messe pour le saint de 
mon ame, et une autre pour Fame de ma tres honnorde femme le septiesme 
du premier mois de chasque annde trois jours de son deeds, (Ainsy dans 
Fexpedition ... Je dedaire avoir estd marid avec noble Catherine 
de Verdier, ... Et le la ditte de Verdier (Ainsi dans le titre; plus 
has il y a ont estd erdes dix Enfans desquels restent dez a presant 

en vie, 'Gautier,® Jean, Jeane, Erancois, Catherine dicte Cathon, autre 
Jeane et Thoinete de Costes, a laquelle Jeane de Costes mon aisnde taut 
moy que ladicte du Verdier constituames dot en la mariant . . . Pour 
Francois attendu qu’il a faict eslection d’une plus saincte vie, ... Je 
luy donn© ... la somme d© cinq sols seulement, et pour Catherine dicte 
Cathon, . . . je luy donne la somme de quatre mille livres, paiables deux 
mill© livres comptans lorsqu’elle se mariera, ... Et a la petite Jeane, 
attendu qu’elle a estd ton jours portde a la Religion je luy donne . . . 
quinze cens livres paiables le jour de sa profession, et a Antoinete la 
derniere de mes filles je luy . . . legue ... la somme de trois nadlle cinq 
cens livres paiables quinze cens livres lorsqu’elle se mariera ... Et 
avec ce les ay faictes mes heritieres particulieres, ... Et mes heritieres 
ne seront tenus de paier Finterest de leur leguat, lesquels ©lies ne pourront 
retirer plustost que de se marier, mettre en religion on qu’elles ayent 
attaint leage d© vingt cinq ans, au quel cas leur sera loizible d© retirer 
leurs leguats, de tant que par mon contract de mariage avec la susdicte 
du Verdier, je suis obligd de donner a un de mes Enfans une tierce 
franch© de mes Mens je faicts eslection de presant du diet Jean mon 
second fils d© ceste tierce, ©t pour icelle . . . luy donne la maison et 
Repair© d© Turgou, . . . scitud dans la Montaigne a moi appartenant, 
. . . et ©n outre le Boriage que j’ay acquis de Madran, ... M en tons 
. . . mes autres biens ... ay faict . . . mon heritier universal ledict 
Gautier de Costes mon fils aisn4, ... (et en cas que ledict Gautier vint 


*Kote found on margin of Ms. 

*See note three. 

“See note three. 

•Gautier d© Costes, here mentioned, is of course Gautier de Costes 
de la Calpren^de, the subject of my research. 
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a deceder sans enfans . . . reus . , . que les diets biens retonrnent 
audict Jean . . . et . . . substitue a Iceux ladicte Catherine, . . . et en 
cas quelle fut mariee, substitue ladicte Thoinette et Jeanne et Si le cas 
des dictes substitutions arrivant, toutes se trouvaient Marines on Re- 
ligieuses je substitue ma fille de Magran en toute ce qui est du Repaire 
de Turgou . . ainsy signS a Toriginal des presentes P. de Costes testa- 
teur susdict pour Pacceptation duquel le diet feu sieur de Costes me requit 
acte, la teneur de la quelle suit. 

Aujourduy vingt sixiesme du anois de May mil six cens trente cinq par 
devant moy s’est presant^ Pierre de Costes sieur de la Calprenede lequel 
a declair^ lavoir faict son testament solemne cydessus . . . et cachetd de 
son cachet Icelluy dat4 du vingt septiesme du mois d’apvxil derrder, . . . 
lequel veut que sorte son . , . effect de quoy m’a requis acte que luy ay 
concede ez presanees de Prancois Pouch Me Appoticaire . . . ainsy signSs 
a Poriginal ... P. de Costes testateur, . . . et moy ainsy signd Couderc 
notaire. 

Ce jourduy dix huitiesme juin mil six cens trente neuf a Sarlat. 
(Parquet et Auditoire Royal de la ditte ville '^) par devant nous Armand 
de Gerard Lieutenant general en Perigord (tenant ... la cour et audiance 
d’Icelle’) a comparu Me. Hierosme Ranat Procureur pour damoiselle 
Jeane et Catherine de Costes lequel a requis Pinsinuation , . . dudict 
testament surquoy apres avoir faict lire en jugement . . . le susdict testa- 
ment avons icelluy tenu pour insinud et ordonnS qu’il sera enregistrd 
es Registres du greffe du present siege . . . sign§ de Gerard Lieutenant 
general. Extraict des Registres des Insinuations du Greffe du siege de 
Sarlat 

(Sign4) Ysac Greffier / 

Par moy notaire Royal soubzsign4 Oollationaire des Papiers du ITotariat 
de feu Maistre Bernard Couderc Notaire le testament et acte devangelisa- 
tion dont la coppie est des autres partz escripte, ont est4 extraietz sur 
Poriginal trouv4 dans la liasse de Pann4e mil six cens trente cinq, . . . 
faict a Salaignac dans mon Estude le quatriesme febvrier mil six cens 
septente, Messire Armand de Coustin de Bourzolles de Caumond chevallier 
seigneur visconte de Beaurepos ® et autres places faisant pour Dame Jeanne 
de Costes de la Calprenede Dame de Beaurepos, sainct Jean de Livet, 
Vatimeny, Tolgou et autres Plasses son Espouze petite fille dudict feu 
sieur de Costes sieur de la Calprenede testateur, requeranl le diet extraict 
(Sign4) Armand de Bourzolles, Chaudru Notaire Royal et Collationnaire 
susdict. / 

Thomas J! WiiiSoiT^ III. 

University of North OaroUnd, 


"^The passages enclosed in parenthesis were written on the margin of 
the Ms. 

®I intend in the near future to offer for publication an extract of the 
marriage contract between the Vicomte de Beaurepos and Jeanne de Costes. 
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HERRICK’S EPIGRAM UPON SPUR 

Spur jingles now, and sweares by no meane oatbes, 

He’s double honour’d, since h’ as got gay cloathes : 

Most like Ms Suite, and all commend the Trim; 

And thus they praise the Sumpter ; but not him : 

As to the Goddesse, people did conferre 
Worship, and not to th’ Asse that carried her. 

Grosarfc, attempting an illnstration of this epigram, has the follow- 
ing note on the last two lines : ^ = the ass carrying the mysteries : 
Cl Aristophanes’ Frogs^ 159.’^ The line referred to is: 

Tov €-y<u yovv ovos ayov fivcrr^pua. 

At the beginning of The Frogs^ Dionysus is on his way to Hades 
in search of a tragic poet. Xanthias, his slave, follows, carrying all 
his master’s baggage and complaining at every step. At last, 
receiving scant sympathy, he expresses, in the line quoted above, 
his opinion that he is not much more than ^the donkey in this 
mystery show,’ and, determined to be such no longer, throws down 
his burden. Xanthias’ remark, editors agree, is a reference to the 
hardships endured by the donkeys used to carry the paraphernalia 
of the Eleusinian mysteries from Athens to Eleusis. Thus, the 
asses only worked the harder while the worshipers of Demeter were 
enjoying a holiday. The essential point of the Aristophanic refer- 
ence lies in the hard labor performed by Xanthias and the donkeys; 
that of Herrick’s epigram in the presumptuous pride of Spur and 
the ass. Besides, Herrick describes the donkey as carrying the 
goddess, while Aristophanes says that he bore the mysteries. What 
these mysteries were editors are not quite agreed, but no one 
believes that he actually bore an image of the goddess; nor was 
such probably the case, for Frazer describes the statue of Demeter 
that was probably used in these ceremonies as ^ colossal.’^ For 
these reasons, I think we must look elsewhere for an adequate illus- 
tration of Herrick’s poem; certainly we must for its source. 

Both may be found, either in Henry Peacham’s Complete Oen-^ 
tleman or in Alciatus’ Emllemata. Peacham, referring to Alciatus 

^ The Complete Poems of Bolert Serrich, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, Lon- 
don, 1876, XEi, 79. 

® J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, London, 1912, vn, 64. 
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as his source^ remarks that uneducated princes are like 'Statues or 
Huge Oolossos full of Lead and rullish within; or the Aegyptiun 
Asse^ that thought himselfe 'worshipfuil for bearing golden Isis 
upon his backed ^ Alciatus^ seventh emblem is : 

Isidis efSgiem tardus gestabat asellus, 

Pando verenda dorso babens mysteria. 

Obvius ergo Beam quisquis reverenter adorat, 

Piasque genibus concipit flexis preces. 

Ast asinus tantum praestari credit bonorem 
Sibi, et intumescit, admodum superbiens: 

Donee eum flagris compeseens, dixit agaso: 

Non es Deus tu, aselle, sed Deum vebis. 


Both Alciatus and Peacham were available to Herrick^ a very popu- 
lar edition of Alciatus having been published in 1621, and the first 
edition of Peacham appearing in 1634, So, while Herrick’s imme- 
diate source may well have been either, I believe we may conclude 
that ultimately he was indebted to Alciatus. 

EoLANn B. Botting, 

Cornell TJnwersity. 


A NOTE ON AUTRUI 

Autrui, in 0. P., was used as direct or indirect object of a verb, 
or after a preposition. Littre, while stating explicitly that autrui 
'' n’est jamais sujet d’une phrase,’^ gives one M. P. example of a 
nominative use : ^^Ja Dieu ne me lairra [laisse] tant vivre, qu’autrui 
que vous ait part ne demie en ce qui est entierement a vous.” Louis 
XI, Gent nouvelles nouvelles, xxxiii. The latest instance that he 
gives of autrui as the object of a verb is from Boileau: Pour con- 
sumer autrui, le monstre se consume.” Le lutrin, V, 46. Prom the 
following line — Et, devorant maisons, palais, chateaux entiers ” — 
autrui might here be well construed as VautruL All the other 
instances of autrui cited by Littre are after prepositions, and for a 
long time it has been practically confined to this one use. Plattner, 
Ausfuhrliche Grammatih, III Teil, Zweites Heft, p. 166, says: 

® Henry Peacbam, Complete Centleman, witb an Introduction by G. S. 
Gordon, London, 1906, p. 20. 
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Au’trui ist eine Objektsform schon der Etymologie naeli iind findet 
sieb in der Eegel nnr von Prapositionen abhangig , . , Es ist ein 
Singular . . . Selten ist es als Akkusativ oder Nominativ/^ Nyrop, 
Grammaire historiquej T. V., p. 394, says : La langue moderne ne 
se sert qu^exceptionellement de autrwi comme sujet; il faut alors 
qu^il repete un autrui emphatique de la proposition precedente/^ He 
gives one example, from an obscure writer. Plattner, loc. cit, 
quotes a similiar use in Volney: ^^la necessite de ne pas nuire k 
autrui, de peur qu^en retour autrui ne vous nuise.^^ Here the un- 
usual nominative use is prepared for by the usual use after a pre- 
position. (Somewhat analogous is DaudePs use of Us in Tartarin 
de Tarascon, pp. 25-26: Quhls y viennent maintenant! Ilsf Qui, 
lls . . . Ils, enfin, c^etait ilsF^) Analogous is StendhaFs use in 
Be V amour, p. 59 (1822) : ^^c^est se priver soi et autrui where 
soi anticipates autruL 

Nyrop (p. 393) recognizes that autrui as verb-object occurs 
occasionally in "^la langue moderne,^^ but his latest example is the 
one from Boileau quoted by Littre. It is interesting to note that in 
some very recent writers autrui is found as both object and as sub- 
ject of verbs, without any preceding use after a preposition or other 
preparation. As object: Mais eela ne vaut rien a Marie d^entendre 
crier autrui avant que son tour ne soit venu.'^ Duhamel, La vie 
des martyrs (on p. 16 of Stories and Sketches), 1916. ^^11 savou- 
rait assez humilier autrui par son luxe.^^ Henriot, Aricie Brun, 
p. 78 (1924). Je vaux bien autrui/' B. Fay, in Romanic Review, 
April-June, 1928, p. 113. As subject : II semble que la pire offense 
qu autrui puisse nous faire, c'est de detenir ce que nous ne pouvons 
avoir." Colette Yver, Le festin des autres, p. 93. (1925). 

^ In the two cases from Henriot and Fay, the context would in- 
dicate a plural meaning for autrui, despite its origin. 

Geo. N. Hen-ning. 


Q-eorge Washington University, 
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The Hypochondriaclc. By James Boswell. Edited by Maegaeet 
Bailey. Stanford University Press^ 1928. 2 vols.^ pp. 316, 
340. $15.00. 

The True Story of the so-called Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi. By 
Peboival Mebrit. Harvard University Press, 192'7. Pp. 85. 

BoswelPs Hypochondriachs were published in the London Maga- 
zine once a month, from October 1777 to August 1783. There are 
thus 70 numbers. For concluding with Ho. 70, Boswell gives a rea- 
son which he calls whimsical ; the number 70 is one “ by which 
several interesting particulars are marked — notably the span of 
human life. But it can hardly be by mere coincidence that he chose 
a number which (for whatever reason) is conventional. There were 
140 Adventurers; and the republication of the Bamller, as first 
planned, covered 70 numbers in two volumes in twelves. 

Boswell contemplated, but never achieved, republication in book- 
form. The edition now produced by Dr. Margaret Bailey is the 
first reprint, and rescues the Hypochondriack from virtual oblivion. 
Dr. Bailey^s work was worth doing, and is well done. The Eypo- 
chondriacJcs would have deserved rescue, if they had been the work 
of an unknown writer; but their greatest interest is the light 
they throw on Boswell. Dr. Bailey is, I think, successful in main- 
taining what I take to be the chief thesis of her introduction : that 
these essays should raise BoswelPs character as. an author and as 
a man. It is a surprise that Boswell should be equal to the sus- 
tained effort of an essay every month for nearly six years, and 
more surprising that he did his work so well. The essays are not, 
and do not claim to be, anything more than journalism. But it 
is good, honest journalism; deeply indebted, of course, to Johnson, 
but none the less the work of an independent and vigorous mind. 
The style is pure Boswell; almost always spirited and easy, and at 
its best delightful. 

This edition is planned on an ambitious scale. Ho pains have 
been spared to verify quotations (many of these are classical, and 
Dr. Bailey acknowledges the generous help of collaborators) and 
to accumulate parallels. Inevitably, in a collection of essays on 
general topics, the same subjects are discussed which appear again 
and again in the Life of Johnson and in^ the Letters. Dr. Bailey’s 
method, relentlessly pursued, results in a formidable mass of anno- 
tation. It is doubtless convenient, at any given point, to find the 
parallels thus diligently cited; and not infrequently the notes make 
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livelier reading than the text. But the total (of over 500 large 
pages of text and comment) is not easily digestible. It is a ques- 
tion whether a shorter (and cheaper) book would not have won 
more readers for Boswell; and the full subject-index would have 
directed us to Birkbeck Hilks and Tinker^s text and notes almost 
as readily as it directs us to the editor’s own. But on this point 
opinions will differ ; it seems almost ungrateful to hint a doubt, in 
face of such ^ punctuality of citation ’ — J ohnson’s phrase, in com- 
mendation of Dalrymple's Annah., 

A useful note states the principal works of reference used. Hill’s 
Boswell is cited ^ in the American issue common in most American 
libraries; it has a pagination different from that of the English 
issue.’ Surely this is an unfortunate choice. The American Hill 
has never been used by scholars; and the other chief books used by 
Dr. Bailey — such as Hill’s other Johnsonian collections, and Pro- 
fessor Tinker’s Letters of all refer to the English edition. 

^ The WotTcs of Johnson, edited ly Murphy (issue of 1787)’ is an 
odd confusion which I have not been able to unravel. The 1787 
edition is, of course, that of Hawkins. The edition which bears 
Murphy’s name first appeared in 1792. But there is a reference, 
i. 262, to Works, ed. 1787, 8. 288. The quotation is from the Lives 
of the Poets, which are not in vol, 8 either of 1787 or of 1792. 

The editor’s treatment of the text is in some ways puzzling. Bos- 
well sometimes corrected errors, the printer’s or his own, in 
subsequent numbers. Dr. Bailey draws the inference that he was 
^satisfied’ with everything that he did not so correct. She is 
particularly concerned with the Greek quotations and with the 
punctuation. She corrects the former, and punctiliously records 
all errors of the original, amounting to dozens. These are for the 
most part errors of accent. How we know that Boswell, like most 
of his contemporaries, knew little about Greek accents and cared 
less. As to punctuation, there is not much wrong with it ; and hav- 
ing told us once for all in her preface that she has left it alone, 
the editor might well have said no more. But she is uncomfortable, 
and again and again writes notes assuring us that the printer did 
so punctuate and that Boswell ^made no correction.’ When the 
printer left out an n and produced advatage, ^Boswell made no 
correction.’ Why should he? Even in these days, periodical 
writers are seldom given the opportxmity of correcting errors which 
are merely verbal or literal. To correct such things would seem 
tiresome pedantry. 

It is unfortunate that the editor has been led, by the zeal for 
accuracy, into these extremes; for they set a standard which she 
cannot maintain. If a heap of misplaced accents in a Greek quota- 
tion is laboriously resorted, it is a shock to find the reference for 
that quotation left, unaltered and without comment, as ^ Plutarch 
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Eraticos/ and a quotation from the Philelus labelled ^ Plato Diag/ 
More serious is such perpetuation of error as wJagus for majus 
(i. 150)^ i'pse for i'psl (i. 214), non possumus videre nostra mala 
(unmetrical) for videre nostra mala non possumus (i. 292), neque 
for meque (ii. 19 — Cic. de Orat. ii. 24). 

The careful and very useful index suffers to some extent from 
excess of conscience (of what value is a list of fifty undifferentiated 
references to Boswelliana?) and from the tyranny of the alphabet. 
Alphabetical arrangement in an index is indefensible unless it is 
helpful as a guide. Who' is going to look in an index to be told 
what Boswell disapproved, dreaded, preferred, required, respected, 
or supported? It is fair to add that Dr. Bailey has had the 
courage to desert the alphabet on occasions. 

I should not have thought it worth while to criticize at such 
length and so minutely, if the book were not in a high degree impor- 
tant and meritorious. Dr. Bailey has done her work so carefully, 
and on the whole so well, that it deserves to be judged by a strict 
standard both of method and of execution. Having already shown 
myself so exacting, it is with diffidence that I offer the detached 
comments which follow. But they may be of some .interest to 
specialists, disjointed though they are. 

I. 112. The verses to Clarissa, in JDodsley^s Collection (vol. ii) 
were by Eobert Hugent. 

I. 113. Was The\ Grave first produced in Scotland as Boswell 
says ? The reputed first edition is London. 

I. 139, n. 9. The guilty feel for the murderer feels is not a slip 
of BoswelFs memory ; the text he quotes is that of the first edition 
of the Art of Preserving Health (iv. 93). 

I. 149. n. 17. That Andrew Kippis (1725-1795) produced the 
second edition (1778-1793) of the Biographia Britannica is not 
relevant. Boswell, writing in 1778 of his ^grateful regard’ for 
that work, cannot mean this edition. He was, no doubt, familiar 
with the first edition, 1747-1766, in which Kippis had no part. 
The epigram by Bastard, quoted (ii. 60) as from " Kippis' s Bio- 
graphia Britannica,' is in that edition simply transferred from the 
original vol. i, 1747. 

I. 150. The editor’s classical cooperators have not traced the 
quotation from the Tusculan Disputations; but it is in Lewis and 
Short s. V, theatrum. Eor magus read majus. 

I. 151. ^The ancient principle of rlfm creavrov’ The editor 
comments ^ doubtless a recollection of yvwk ^reavrovJ But self -rev- 
erence and self-knowledge are not the same. A very learned corres- 
pondent tells me that rlfm oreavrov is not to be found in the paroe- 
miographi Graeci; but the collocation is in Plato (Laws 726 Tijv 
avTov if/vx^v TLfjbdv 3ct) and in Marcus Aurelius. Boswell’s source 
remains obscure; perhaps a school-book? 
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I. 153. 1. 2. I wonder if finished should he furnished? The 
confusion is easy. 

L 157. The nnmerons quotations from Johnson, Boswell, and 
others, on Hebridean manners, are of doubtful relevance. Boswell 
is not thinking of the Highlands and Islands, but of ^ the common 
practice in the best families ^ in ^ the last age,^ and there is nothing 
to suggest even that he has Scotland in mind. The Hypochondriack 
was not known to be a Scot. 

I. 169. 1. 7. I venture to suggest the insertion of if after al- 
though, with a comma at behind me. 

I. 176, n, 4. There is no need for conjecture; it appears from 
Bibliotheca Britannica that the translation from the Inferno is 
in the Poems, 1773. (I have since seen the book itself.) 

I. 236. n. 11. The ^ two burlesques ^ are one. This was not the 
only occasion on which WiUiam King described himself as ^ Author 
of a Tale of a Tub.^ 

I. 236. Boswell says his literary cook, ^had he been a man of 
more general reading,^ ^ would have found in Prior^s almanack the 
important influence of foods upon the dispositions and conduct of 
men’^; and there follows a simflar reference to Pope. The colloca- 
tion with Pope, and ^general reading,^ alike suggest that Prior is 
the poet. As I could find no poem of his that could be called 
Almanaclc, I tried Alma, and found in Canto III what I take to be 
the passage : 

Observe the various operations 

Of Food and Drink in several Kations .... 

Sallads and Eggs and Lighter Fare 
Tune the Italian Spark’s Guitar; 

And, if I take Dan Congreve right, 

Pudding and Beef make Britons fight. 


Did Boswell’s printer mistake Alma for an abbreviation? 

I. 240. n. 5. ‘ Mr. Hanway’s seventh letter to Sir Charles Bnn- 
■bury’ is not very hard to find, though it is actually the eighth that 
Boswell quotes. It is not in the Reflections of 1761 (not 1767) 
nor in the Letters on prisoners of 1785, but in Distributive Justice 
1781, the introduction of which sends us to the original publication 
in the Public Advertiser. The letter quoted by Boswell is in P. A. 
7 April, 1779, the same month as the London Magazine containing 
this Sypochondriaclc. 

1.276. ‘ Slated beef for salted. 

, fo Mr. Mason on the Maries of Imitation is 

by Richard Hurd. 


7 Vanbrugh’s exquisite comedy, Tke Pro- 

vohed Heartfree says, "I always consider a woman not as the 
teylor, the shoemaker, the tirewomen, the sempstress; but I consider 
her as pure nature has contrived her.” ’ This is the text of the 
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London Magazine^ and is intelligible^ if ^ have contrived bier ^ be 
supplied with the first part of the sentence; but the editor, who 
gives the reference to the play, ought to have told us that Vanbrugh 
in fact wrote ^ the Sempstress, and (which is more than all that) 
the Poet makes her ; but ^ etc. 

I. 279. n. 14. Boswell did not ^correctly restore^ the article 

The majesty of darkness omitted by Burke. The sixth edition 
of Burke On the Snblime (1770, p. 145) gives the quotation 
correctly. 

I. 302. Publius Syrus. Boswell may have found this in John- 
soniana . . . with the Choice Sentences of Pullius Syrus nom first 
translated, 1776, where the words are identical (p. 140). 

II. 81. The paraphrase of Aristotle^s Ethics is not BoswelFs — 
the Greek is clearly beyond his powers of paraphrase. ’Nor is it 
Aristotle^s own text. It is, as Boswell virtually tells us, from the 
Paraphrase of Andronicus of Ehodes (Mullach, Fragmenta Philos- 
ophorum 3. 455). 

Stanford University Press deserves high praise for the admirable 
printing of these handsome volumes. I cannot think that the title 
page, or the binding, is happily designed; but the disposition of 
text and notes is admirable, and the press-work faultless. 

In 1843 an anonymous detractor published, as Love Letters, a 
few of Mrs. Piozzi^s letters written in old age to her young friend 
William Augustus Conway, an actor whom she knew in Bath. . The 
editor had obtained copies of these letters and, as he alleged, author- 
ity to publish them. But in 1862 the owner of the letters wrote to 
the Athenaeum in defence of Mrs. Piozzi, stating that the traducer 
had no such authority, and that by tampering with the punctuation 
he had perverted Mrs. Piozzf s quite innocent meaning. 

The false version, being malicious and in a book, has held the 
field; the refutation, being charitable and in a periodical, vanished 
from memory till Mr. Percival Merritt exhumed it. He has told 
the whole story with great skill, and the conclusion is irresistible 
that Mrs. Piozzf s words had no such intention as malice read into 
them. Since, however, the originals of the letters alleged to be love- 
letters are untraced, it is worth while to add a new point in con- 
firmation. The words on which the detractor chiefly relied are 

Exalt thy love dejected heart.^^ These words he printed thus : 

Exalt thy Love : Dejected Heart 

insisting that ^ Exalt thy Love ^ must bear an erotic significance. 
The owner of the original assured the Athenaeum that Mrs. Piozzi 
in fact wrote Exalt thy love-dejected heart.'" That this is the 
true version I can prove. The words are quoted from ParnelFs 
' Fairy Tale in the Ancient Stile." Parnell describes how a hunch- 
back, crossed in love, wandered into ^ an old enchanted court, where 
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spoxtiYe fairies made resort/ His presence detected, he comes forth 
and declares 

’Twas grief, for scorn of faithful love, 

Which made my steps unweeting rove 
Amid the nightly dew. 

A fairy assures him that he has done no wrongs and comforts him 
in these words: 

Exalt thy love-dejected heart, 
iBe mine the task, or ere we part, 

To make thee grief resign. 

This is precisely the situation. Conway was dejected, as the context 
shows, by his unrequited passion for a woman (of his own age), 
and Mrs. Piozzi comforts him as the fairy comforted poor Edwin. 
So her fame is doubly vindicated. 

E. W. Chapman. 

9 Park Towny Oxford, 


Sistoria de la literatura espanola. Por M. Eomeea IsTavakro. 

Boston: Heath, 1938. xviii + 701pp. $4.00. 

ISTuestra historia literaria no ha pasado aiin de la investigacion 
monografica. Mientras no se fijen bien las caracteristicas de cada 
epoca, la evolucion historiea des los generos y el ambiente social en 
que estos se desarrollan, no habra verdadera historia de la literatura, 
El manual del sehor E. IST., como todos los publicados hasta la fecha, 
se limita a resumir noticias objectivas sobre la vida y las obras de 
los escritores, supliendo lo que falta de critica eon profusion de 
citas y argumentos. No hay un solo capitulo constructive que justi- 
fique el titulo de Historia de la literatura espmola. 

Mejor hubiera sido, en vez de rellenar tantas paginas con trans- 
cripciones iniitiles, discutir por ejemplo la paternidad del Amadis, 
comentar brevemente las continuaciones de La Celestina^ deeir algo 
sobre La tia flugida. Tambien merecian mayor atencion ciertos 
poetas del siglo xvii, despachados muy a la ligera, Villamediana 
entre ellos, Eioja, Villegas, Sor Juana, y acaso algun poligrafo del 
xvin, Jovellanos al menos, por ser la pluma que mejor simboliza 
su epoca. No es justo pasar sobre tales escritores como sobre ascuas 
para luego extenderse desmesuradamente en ramplones autorcillos 
de la pasada centuria. 

En los capitulos que tratan de nuestros clasicos tropieza uno a 
menudo con opiniones difxciles de aceptar. Gongora y Calderdn 
estin juzgados con un criterio pasado de moda. Ni este es "^el 
poeta mas representative y nacional'^^ ni el culteranismo de aquel 
puso nunca en peligro la vida de la lirica espanola. Pue por el 
contraxio el culteranismo — digamoslo en el estilo metafdrico del 
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senor E. N. — ^la savia primaveral qne Mzo revivir el arbol ya cadueo 
de la poesia. Nadie puede negar, aiin reconociendo sus extraviojs, 
que la grandeza de Gongora esta en sn segunda manera^ y menos 
ahora^ cuando letona en Espana el gongorismo. 

Tarabien es discutible que El lurlador de Servilla contimie siendo 
‘^^la mas genial expresion del donjuanismo/^ Gada epoca interpre- 
ta a su gusto los grandes caraeteres literarios, los rehace. Nosotros 
no vemos hoy al hidalgo manchego, que ha sido grotesco^ senti- 
mental 0 romantico, segun la epoca^ como lo veian los primeros 
lectores del Quijote. Y es muy posible que nuestro heroe^ el que 
nosotros hemos re-creado, sea el m^s quijotesco de todos. Lo 
mismo ocurre con el don Juan de Tirso. La leyenda del burlador 
ha. sufrido muchas modificaciones desde que por primera yez fue 
llevada a escena. Para el fraile mercedario lo esencial era el 
problema religiose. El donjuanismo actual ha llegado a ser una 
cuestion de sexo, que tiene poco o nada que yer con la religion. 
’So hay por que considerar la primera como yersion definitiya. 

La lista de comedias francesas imitadas de nuestro teatro clasico 
esta llena de errores^ y es indudablemente de segunda mano, pues 
si el sehor E. N. conociera a fondo la cuestibn no se habria guiado 
por la semejanza de titulos que le hace eaer en lamentables con- 
fusiones. La lelle Alphrede de Eotrou, por ejemplO;, no tiene nada 
que yer con La hermosa Alfreda de Lope.^ Tampoco esta probado 
que Corneille utilizara El honrado hermano para su Horace.^ La 
gran Zenohia de Calderbn^ que es reina de Palmira, no puede haber 
originado la Zenobie, reine d'Armenie^ de Montauban, pues se trata 
de persona] es diferentes. Es dudoso tambien que la Mariane de 
Tristan FHermite, representada en 1636, proceda de El Tetrarca de 
JerusaUn, publicado en la misma fecha, y mas aun que Argenis y 
Poliarco, impresa en 1637, sea la fuente de Argenis et Poliarque, 
dada a luz seis ahos antes. 

Con igual ligereza sehala el sehor E. N". las posibles influencias 
de las Novelas ejemplares. Hasta pudiera ser que algunas de las 
comedias que toma por adaptaciones no hayan existido Jamas. 
Olyida en cambio, sin duda por patriotismo, citar las fuentes fran- 
cesas o italianas de muchas obras espaholas, yerbigracia En esta 
vida todo es verdad y todo mentira, cuya mejor escena la traduce 
Calderon del Heraclius de Corneille.^ Hasta en pleno siglo de oro 
se dan cases de imitacion que no hay por que callar. 

Los ditirambos que el sehor E. S. dedica a nuestro pobre siglo 
XIX, reyelan bien a las claras sus inclinaciones literarias. Las 

^ Segtin dice G-. Reynier en el Vol. iv, p. 349, de la Sistoire de la litUra- 
ture frangaise, de Petit de Juleville. 

^V4ase L. M. Riddle, The Genesis and Sources of Pierre GorneilWs 
Tragedies^ p^gs. 21 y 39. 

* L4ase el articulo de C. Castillo en Modern Philology, t. xx, p%s. 
391-401. 
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humoradas de Campoamor le merecen tan feiYidos elogios como la 
retdrica hneca de Nunez de Arce, cnyos poemas Un idilio y Una 
elegia toma el distingnido profesor de Pennsylvania por nno solo, 
sin duda porqne se pnblicaron juntos, Espronceda es otro de sns 
favoritos, Sobre gustos no hay nada escrito pero sobre Espronceda 
si, y hoy esta fuera de duda qne la rebeldia del antor del Diablo 
Mundo tnvo mncho de pose literaria. ^^El joven y temible cons- 
pirador, el poeta sarcastico y misantropo, el andaz Tenorio,^^ fne 
con toda probabilidad nn buen bnrgues a qnien el sarampion de la 
adolescencia le dnrd demasiado. Se rodeo de nna aureola d'pnfant 
terrible y el mismo acabo por creerse de bnena fe qne lo era. En 
et retrato convencional qni aqni se le hace se encontraria sin dnda 
mny parecido. 

Laudable es el esfnerzo qne por ser imparcial demnestra al hablar 
de los contemporaneos el benevolo critico, teniendo en cnenta 
qne para el, el grnpo mas valioso y nntrido es el de los escritores 
realistas qne ^^proenran el armonioso eqnilibrio de los maestros del 
siglo XIX/^ Trata relativamente bien a Baroja, a Unamnno — sin 
citar por cierto sn Vida de don Quijote y Sancho — a Valle Inclan y 
a otros literates qne positivamente no son de sn cnerda. Pero claro 
esta qne qnien elogia los relates sobrios y eonmovedores de 
Alarcon mal pnede transigir con la generacion del 98. Los santos 
de sn devocion son, natnralmente, Blasco Ibanez y Cia., en la 
novela, los Qnintero en el teatro, y en la lirica poetas palabreros 
como Yillaespesa, 

En resnmen, este mannal no es peor ni mejor qne los anteriores. 
Tiene como todos sns aciertos y sns desaciertos, sns lagnnas y sns 
rellenos. Brrores gordos no pnede haber mnehos, porqne el antor 
ha tenido bnen cnidado de segnir a los criticos mas antorizados, 
evadiendo el pnnto de vista personal, metodo qne en determinados 
cases tiene sns ventajas. 

Jose Eobles. 


Don Alvaro o la fuerza del sino; drama de Don Angel de Saavedra. 
Edited by S. L. M. Eoseitbeeg and E. H. Tbmplik. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. xsx + 193 pp. 


In the siOTey of the author’s works in the Introduction, the 
editors have followed the excellent practice of giving the date with 
each production mentioned* Discrepancies have been noted in some 
dates cited, hov^ever. The date of the appearance of El Moro 
IS given ^ 1833 (Introd., xiv). Boussagol (Bull. Hisp., 
IS inclined to believe it was not finished 
untd 1833. The first edition known is that of Paris, 1834. It 
IS stated (Introd., xvii) that Lanuza was composed in 1833. Bous- 
sagol {Loc. cit, 30, [91]) gives 1833 as the date of publication. 
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1826 is given as the date of composition of Arias Qonzalo (Introd.^ 
xvii). Bonssagol (Loc, cit, 10 [44] gives 1827. Likewise^ Tanto 
vales cuanto tienes is dated 1827 (Introd.^ xvii)^ whereas Bonssagol 
{Log. cit, 10 [45]) gives 1828. 

The statement is made (Introd.^ xvii) that Ataulfo' and Dona 
Blanca de Castilla ^^were never performed or pnblished.'^^ That 
is true of Ataulfo but Dona Blanca was performed at least twice. 
The first performance was given November 28’^ 1817 (Bonssagol, 
Loc. dt, 18 [88]). The definition of assonant verse (Introd.^ 
xxiii, lines 20, 21 and 22) is unintelligible except lo the specialist, 
and shonld be revised for the information of the stndent. [Cf. 
Hills and Morley, Modern Spanish Lyrics, Introduction, Iviii (2), 
for a clear and concise definition of assonance.] 

Several difficult points have been left unsolved; e. g., the exact 
meaning of pili is not given. It is probably a hispanicized form of 
a Gypsy word. Eebolledo (Diccionario' gitano-espahol y espahoL 
gitano. Barcelona, 1909) give pile — horracho, elrio, emiriagado; 
pilU horracha, embriagada, ebria. Fill (piU) was brobably adopted 
as army slang to designate officers of lower rank who might fre- 
quently be found in a state of intoxication. The use of the indica- 
tive depending on temer, Jornada ii, 1. 278 and iv, 372 is not satis- 
factorily accounted for. 

The edition is prepared for ^^more advanced” students, hence 
only the more difficult syntactical problems are treated in the notes 
and the commoner words are omitted from the vocabulary. A few 
inaccuracies have been found in the notes. Que causal {J ornada, 
I, 1. 6) does not derive from a construction with digo or te aseguro 
as the principal verb. It derives from porque [Bello-Cuervo, 992 
(e)]. Why no-^ say that que no (i, 140) is completed by . . . era 
hijo, etc., rather than by era asif Oerro (i, 319) does not have 
Leonor but the Marques for subject. See line 247, same jornada, 
Listo, though used adverbially, must agree with the noun under- 
stood, which is masculine. Likewise, then, the Marques is alluded 
to in 322. Oriente (i, 524) simply means ^^east.” Indiana (526) 
is the adjective derived from indio, a term applied to all aboriginal 
inhabitants of the New World. Hence, region ind-iana, region 
inhabited by indios. In this particular case, the indios in mind 
are the Incas. When it is recalled that Manco-Capac, founder of 
the Inca imperial line, was believed to be descended from the sun 
and that the sun was worshipped by the Incas, it becomes clear 
why Don Alvaro (himself of imperial Inca lineage by his mother) 
considered the sun protector of his estirpe soberana and numsn 
eierno in the region indiana (Inca territory). In Jornada ii, 
lines 131-135 do not refer to Don Alvaro but to Leonor, who has 
come to the meson disguised as a young man. la ha hecho 

buena (rv, 371) means ^^he has made a good job of it,” it is true, 
but only ironically. He has gotten himself into a bad fix ” would 
4 
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render the thought better. In iv^ 430^ the indicative of the peri- 
phrastic haler de is permissible after a verb of fearing [Eeal 
Academia Bsp._, Gramdtica de la lengua espanola, 1924, 393 (d)]. 

The following passages seem to the reviewer to deserve notes: 
oirtelo, i, 8; 541; una medio gruta, medio ermita, stage direc- 

tions, page 129. 

The vocabulary, on the whole, is satisfactory. Acurrucarse trans- 
lated to settle back, lean back should be to curl up, fold one^s 
self up as if to go to sleep in a corner. The definition given 
in the vocabulary of en pro de does not explain the meaning of 
ni, 180. Here en pro de — en favor de. Freely translated, the 
line would read: ^^What does Italy hold for me?’"’^ Aleman is 
explained in the notes as meaning Austrian,^^ yet in the vocabu- 
lary German is the only definition given. 

According to the Preface, the editors have followed the rules of 
the Real Academia Espanola in the matter of orthography and 
accent."^^ In that case fu% which appears many times, should read 
fuL Apparently in this case they preferred to follow Bello-Cuervo, 
who repudiates the ruling of the Academy on this particular point. 

Finally, it must not be concluded from the foregoing criticism 
that this edition of Don Alvaro does not embody many good points. 
Lack of space prevents us from commenting upon the many good 
qualities that should commend it to the teacher of advanced classes 
in Spanish. The editors are to be congratulated on assuming a 
task from which American scholarship has for so long held aloof. 

0. B. Qualia. 

Texas Technological College, 


Syntaxe historique du frangais. Par Dr. K. Sneyders de Vogel. 
Deuxieme edition, revue et augmentee. Groningue, La Haye, 
J. B. Wolters, 1927. viii + 443 pp. Heophilologische Biblio- 
theek, 2. FI. 7.90, bound 8.90. 

Students of syntax will greet with pleasure the publication of 
the new edition of Professor K. Sneyders de VogeFs useful and 
unpretentious French syntax. The book remains the most complete 
account of the subject as a whole that is written on modern lines. 
Without effort at philosophic profundity or special originality, the 
author nevertheless makes occasionally a real contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject, particularly in the field of late Latin. 
He has been interested in the latter subject ever since the publica- 
tion of his thesis, Quaestiones ad conjunctivi uswm in posteriore 
Latinitate pertinerites (Leiden, 1903), and of his inaugural lecture, 
De studie van hef Latijn (Leiden, 1907). The new edition has 
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been brought np to date, especially by references to the literature 
that has appeared since the first edition was published in 1919. 
As the value of the book is thus to a certain extent bibliographical, 
it would be of service if later editions were equipped with a biblio- 
graphical appendix, or at least with a list of names of persons. The 
paragraph numbers of the first edition have been wisely retained. 

A number of errors of detail have been corrected in the new 
edition. Others have still escaped detection. It is hoped that 
the following notes may be of some use in this connection. § 69 
(p. 51, n. 1) for Studien modern SprdJcvetenshap read Studier i 
modem, ... § 206, Eem. 3, it would have been useful to note 

that H. A. Todd, in the Romanic Review, xi (1920), 370-380, 
adds confirmatory sixteenth century material to Thomas^ definitive 
demonstration that Qui vive == Vive quif Instead of such a note, 
we have a reference to Wallenskold’s attempt (Neuphil. Mitt,, xx 
[1919], 127, n. 1) to bolster up Yising^s’- jeu d' esprit according to 
which Qui vive is a misunderstanding of an Italian Chi vi va, of 
which the very existence is dubious. In any case, aside from 
phonetic difficulties, the Italian expression could hardly have been 
borrowed in France before the fifteenth century, as Wallenskold is 
forced to assume that it was. § 212, the quotation credited merely 
to Joinville is from Joinville, Credo, § 805, ed. de Wailly (Paris, 
1874) . § 222, the references to Jubinal, J ongl, de France/" should 
read Jubinal, J ongleurs et trouveres/" and in the second quotation 
read pensser commant for penser comment. § 229d, in the quota- 
tion from CUges, 5699-5700, write . . . qu'ele eit:feit for . . . qu"el 
et:fet. In the same section the quotation from Helisenne de 
Crenne, credited only to ^^Ee 3 rnier, Roman sent, avant VAstree, 
p. 101,^^ {sic; should be 103), should be indicated as from Les 
Angoisses douloureuses qui precedent d"amours, and the date 1538 
given, instead of the example being described as vieux frangais.^^ 
§ 370, the example of por que final, cited from Poland, 3981, is 
an ill-advised emendation by Leon Gautier of the pur quei of the 
mss. and recent editions (Stengel, Lerch, Bedier, Jenkins, etc.). 
The statement that Littre cites two examples of por que final 
from textes du xii® et du xiii® siecle,^^ is misleading. Littre seems 
to cite only Berte (3252, ed. Scheler: Ja n"averai richoise pour 
Faient povreUs), where the sense is ^^in case thereby (cf. 

^ At tlie last moment the writer received from Professor Vising a letter 
in which the Swedish 'scholar courteously informs him that the explanation 
of Qui vive by CM vi va was first proposed by an anonymous writer in 
the Gourrier de Y<mgelas ni (1871), 33-4. Vising, after adopting this 
view in his Fransh SprdMdra (Lund, 1892), p. 143, later, in a learned 
article in the Nordish Tidsshrift for Filologi, 3<i series, vi (1897-8), 
157-160, advocated the idea that Qui vive == Vive qui. This article con- 
tains fifteenth and sixteenth century material wliich supplements that 
gathered by Thomas and Todd. 
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Eoerster, Kristian von Troyes, Worterluch, s.v, por)^ rather than 
^‘^in order that/^ or even ^^in so far as, provided that^^ (so Tohler, 
VB., P, 169, cited by Lerch, Boland, 1. 3981). There are, however, 
valid examples of por que final in Old French, for which see E. L. 
Graeme Eitchie, Becherches sur la syntaxe de la conjonction que 
(Paris, 1907), p. 61, and most of the cases listed by Carl Bnsse, 
Das finale Satzverhdltnis . . . (Gottingen, Diss,, 1905), p. 7. 
Sneyders^ statement, p, 320, n. 1, that Eitchie^s examples both 
mean provided that does not hold for Baoul de Oamlrai, 2301- 
02: N"i monteries por Vonnor de Ponti, Por qu'alissies en estor 
eslaudi. Bnsse {loc, laud,) states that pour que final is no longer 
fonnd in the fifteenth centnry, thongh he quotes himself two ex- 
amples from that period {Mist, Y, T,, 2746, and Gent nouv, nouv., 
ed. Wright, i, 264) ! It is true, however, that no sixteenth or 
seventeenth centnry examples of final pour que have been cited; 
cf. Brnnot, Sistoire, iv, 760. §'370, for ^^Meon, Fall,, ii;» 27,^^ 
read Montaiglon-Eaynand, Fohl,, 24.^^ 

D. S. Blohbheim. 


An Early Norse Beader, Edited by G. N. Gaemoitsway. Pp. xi 
+ 148. Cambridge University Press, 1928. 

Last year the Oxford University Press published E. V. Gordon^s 
encyclopedic Introduction to Old Norse (reviewed by me in The 
Journal of Engl, and Germ, Phil, xxvii, p. 412 ff. and MLN,, XLim 
p. 542 ff.). Now we are presented with An Early Norse Beader by 
the Cambridge University Press. The present book has not the all- 
embracing character of Professor Gordon^s Introduction; it can 
hardly be said to tackle the linguistic problem at all, except from a 
purely practical point of view. Thus most of the phonology has been 
done away with, some of the more important phenomena being ex- 
plained in notes to the paradigms. The morphology has got a fuller 
treatment, but there are some serious omissions. Thus the masc. ja- 
stems with a short root syllable like nidr pi. niSjar, the masc. 
w-stems like hjorr and songr pi. hjorvar, songvar are not men- 
tioned at all. Por other cases the rules given are inadequate or 
misleading. Thus p. 16 the paradigm of Type V is represented 
by a wrong word: vih has not the gen. vihar but vihr, like the 
words commented on in Note 2 below. And in explaining the 
declension of the irregular kyr, syr (Note 3) it is insufficient to 
give the acc. sg. hu, su and nom. acc. pi. kyr, syr; how is the 
student to guess that the dat. sg. is ku, su, gen. Sg. kyr, syr, gen. 
pi. kua, sua, and dat. pi. kum, sumf — One wonders if it would 
not have been wiser to sacrifice altogether the Grammar and 
devote its 44 pages to texts or more copious notes. This all the 
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more so^ because there is a practical grammar available in Miss 
Bnckhnrst^s An Elementary Grammar of Old Icelandic, 

The texts are good. They have been selected “^^to present hs 
varied picture as possible of the life, activities and interests of 
the Scandinavian peoples during the Viking Age/^ but ‘^^some 
prominence has been given to works which have a bearing upon 
Anglo-Saxon literature^ the history of the British Isles and the 
discovery of America.-’^ 

It is true that Gordon^s Introduction gives a broader view of the 
literature, chiefly because it takes up longer passages of the sagas. 
Here again we are presented with numerous smaller incidents, 
often of a great interest from the point of view of mythology, 
folklore or cultural history. And as only 14 of the 82 text pages 
contain the same material as Gordon^s Introduction the books 
need not be rivals, but may be used together. 

Last of all, it should be said to the credit of this Reader that 
the proofs seem to have been very carefully read. 

Stefan Einabsson. 

The Johns Sopkms University. 


The Picturesque^ Studies in a Point of View, By Cheistophek 
Hussey. London and Hew York: G. P. Putnam^s Sons, 1927. 
Pp. 308. 

In The Picturesque, the English scholar, Christopher Hussey, 
has made an arresting discussion of the aesthetic interests of the 
eighteenth century in England. His book is more comprehensive 
and more philosophical than Miss Manwaring^s recent work in 
the same field, Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England, 
In his chapters on aesthetic theory, painting, architecture, and gar- 
dening, and on the influence of these artistic interests upon con- 
temporary poetry and fiction Mr. Hussey has accomplished a syn- 
thesis of ideas of illuminating significance. The Picturesque is 
one of those books which is, perhaps, all the more valuable because 
it does not deal with literature immediately, but examines ideas 
which nourish literature and provide a vivid, authentic back- 
ground for its study. 

Excellent as it is, the book is not without its shortcomings; 
shortcomings due to the limitation of its point of view — ^to Mr. 
Hussey^s tendency to explain complex phenomena by simple 
causes. Ho student of the eighteenth century can question his 
contention as to the influence of Salvator Rosa on the cultivation 
of a taste for wild scenery in England. But to regard the painter 
as solely responsible for this taste, as Mr. Hussey seems to do, is 
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to ignore the Tery powerful influence of Shaftesbury in molding 
eighteenth century thought. Shaftesbur/s philosophy of harmony 
in accordance with which he sensed divinity not only in ^^many 
bright parts of earth/^ but also in those obscurer places/^ led 
him by an inevitable logic to admire savage aspects of nature that 
were completely unappreciated by his contemporaries; the desert 

pleases him, and he prefers all the horrid graces of the wil- 
nerness itself to the formal garden of the period. Men who had 
no taste for painting would have been led to enjoy wild natural 
landscapes by a sympathetic comprehension of Shaftesbury^s hymns 
to nature. It was the philosopher's influence combined with that 
of the Italian painters which made beauty visible where it had not 
been perceived before. 

The desire to create scenes after the manner of the Italian 
landscape painters is probably not the sole reason why the natural 
garden of the eighteenth century contained many features that 
impress us as extravagant and even absurd. Sentimentalism 
affected gardening no less than literature. The impulse that in- 
spired a designer to form in a garden a scene dedicated to 
friendship, or melancholy, or horror, might, indeed, come from his 
study of a picture by Claude^, or Poussin, or Salvator Eosa, but the 
deliberate endeavor to construct by means of ruins, cypress trees, 
weeping willows, and temples, situations of varied emotional appeal 
was immeasurably reinforced by the acute sensibility that was 
reflected in the literature and the very psychology of the age. By 
his artifices the gardener multiplied opportunities for that inordi- 
nate indulgence in feeling which his contemporaries craved. It is 
conceivable that many an eighteenth century sentimentalist en- 
joyed his garden scenes who was not able to recognize their 
resemblance to Claude or Poussin. In truth, the student of any 
period is on safe ground when he assumes that phenomena of 
culture are generally the result of the operation of many forces. 

Mr. Hussey raises a more controversial question when he asserts 
that Gothic architecture is ^^in its complete expressions^^ as 
symmetrical as any other type of architecture. He points to the 
church as proof of his claim, and discounts as evidence the great 
body of unsym, metrical mediaeval domestic architecture on the 
ground that as it was purely utilitarian, design was not an element 
in its construction. Mr. Hussey has forgotten that the symmetri- 
cal form of the Gothic cathedral is proof not so much of an 
aesthetic ideal, as of the designers wish to imitate a cross; a 
religious, not an artistic, intention was responsible for the uni- 
formity of the ecclesiastical edifice. Moreover, the mediaeval town 
houses of Venice and Vicenza, for example, present to the eye 
facades which, although they are unsymmetrical, are the very flower 
of exquisite design in the careful control of undecorated space and 
in the grouping of windows, doors, and balconies. To the present 
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reviewer no definition of Gothic architecture can be acceptable 
which fails to take into account material of such discriminating 
feeling for subtle balance. I am reminded of that definition of 
romanticism which was so narrow that Wordsworth and Shelley 
were put outside the pale of the romantics. 

But no book is worth its salt that does not stimulate discussion. 
And with the substance of Mr. Hussey^s thought the well-informed 
reader must be in full agreement. Such an interesting book in- 
spires the wish that some student of the Middle Ages or the 
Renaissance would undertake a similar correlation of literature 
and art. 

B. Speague Allen. 

'New York University. 


The Juxtaposition of Accents at the Rime in French Versification. 
By Margaret B. Hubson. Philadelphia^ 1927. 105 pp, 

(Publications of the University of Pennsylvania in Romantic 
Languages and Literatures). 

After a review of critical opinions on the subject^ the author of 
this dissertation classifies many examples of the juxtaposition of 
accents at the end of a verse {Que vous reste-t-ilf — Moi.) from 
the earliest medieval poems to the present day. She shows that, 
while such juxtaposition is usually avoided, it may be employed 
(1) for aesthetic effect, or (2) if the author does not realize that 
his verse suffers from it. In the latter ease Dr. H. believes that 
the frequent presence of the phenomenon is due to the fact that the 
author was born in the portion of French-speaking countries most 
subject to Teutonic influence (Belgium, northern and north-eastern 
Prance, including Normandy and Champagne, but not the Ile-de- 
France) . Hence, if an anonymous poem is found that has a large 
number of heurts,^’ here is evidence as to whence its author came. 

Now scholars may find the extensive List of examples cited useful, 
but few will accept Dr. H.^’s conclusions. In the first place, they 
will be loath to see any juxtaposition of accents in cases like 
ouvrez-moi ! N^ouvrez-pas (p. 44), or ^^laissez-la dire (p. 79). 
They will note, too, that in cases of emphasis like Racine^s Eh 
bien ! epousez-la (p. 49), the accent d'intensite, which Dr. H. says 
nothing about, would fall on the initial syllable of epousez, not on 
the final. Certainly there is a vast difference between such lines 
as these and other examples she cites, de mes propres yeux vu 
(p. 76), or Je suis le Hiros. Entre (p. 67). But Dr. H. makes 
no such distinction, nor does she consider the difference between 
Old and Modern French, between an author’s early and later work, 
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or poems that belong to different genres. Moreover^ it is difficult 
to believe in the accuracy of one who states (pp. 98-9) that Voltaire 
was born in Sarthe, Du Bellay in Marne, and Eacine at Paris ! 
And of what significance is the fact that Hugo was born at 
Besangon ? 

Even if we accept Dr. H.^s statistics, what do they prove ?' That 
all poets showing more than 4 per cent, of ^^heurts^^ are from 
the supposedly Teutonic regions, but also that Metz shows fewer 
"heurts^^ than Chateau-Thierry, Formandy than Loiret! If the 
author of les Plaideurs were unknown, we should have to suppose 
that he was born very near the German border, for its heurts 
run as high as 4.8 per cent. Dr. H. seeks to avoid this difficulty 
by averaging this play with Phedre, whose heurts are found in 
only .8 per cent, of the lines, but this merely obscures the facts in 
both eases. It is, of course, easy to explain the presence of the 
larger number in this early comedy and the smaller in the tragedy 
on which Eacine lavished all the resources of his art, but such an 
explanation as this would be of no help in determining the author’s 
place of birth. 

As a matter of fact, one cannot assume that poets always live up 
even to their own standards, nor should verses be studied away from 
their context when questions of rhythm are involved. An inves- 
tigator that understands these facts may, by studying heurts,’^ 
throw some light upon an author’s success in writing harmonious 
verse, but he will not succeed by any such method in determining 
where his mother happened to be when she started him upon his 
career. 

H. Carringtokt Lancaster 


French Poetry and Modern Industry, 1830-1870. By Elliott M. 

Grant. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. 218 pp. 

II est peu de Erangais qui ne se souviennent d’avoir eu a ecrire, 
dans leurs jeunes annees, sur les rapports de la science et de la 
poesie avant d’ avoir traite, dans leurs etudes philosophiques, le sujet 
non moins rebattu de la science et la religion. M. Eobert Path, en 
1901 a Lausanne, et surtout M. Pusil en 1917, se sont attaches a 
tracer Finfluence de la science sur la poesie frangaise au 19e siecle. 
M. Grant a saisi Paspect qu’ils avaient neglige et qui n’est pas le 
moins curieux pour nous aujourd’hui: la poesie inspires par les 
applications de la science, c’est-a-dire la poesie de Pindustrie et des 
machines. Cette poesie du machinisme qui, depuis Verhaeren, J. 
Eomains, P. Morand, Bl. Cendrars et d’autres, jouit de la faveur des 
jeunes poetes frangais, il valait la peine de xechercher ses origines 
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plus obscures et fort laborieuses. M. Grant Fa fait dans un ouvragc 
solide^, bien organise^ apres lequel il n^y aura plus a reyenir. sur la 
question. 

Dans un premier cbapitre. The Background, il trace un tableau 
precis du developpement industriel de la France de 1830 a la fin 
du second Empire; puis il etudie les premiers contacts entre la 
poesie et Findustrie cbez Vigny, Hugo et d^autres romantiques. 
Mais e^est surtout apres 1840 et dans la periods de decadence de la 
poesie que M. Grant yoit entre 1840 et 1852, que se prepare un effort 
conscient pour traiter en vers de la locomotive, des etaux, des en- 
clumes et des ehaudieres. La date centrale est celle de 1855, avec 
les Chants Modernes de Maxime Du Camp. L^auteur etudie ensuite 
la reaction des contemporains a ces Chants Modernes, Finfluence 
du livre sur des successeurs illustres ou, le plus souvent, obscurs, 
et suit le mouvement jusqu’a 1870. Il conclut par un cbapitre tres 
precis et enrichi de plusieurs appendices, sur Findustrie et la langue 
poetique. 

Le livre est fait avec conscience et — ce qui est plus encore a loner 
dans un sujet qui demandait bien des recherches patientes et minu- 
tieuses — , une methods tr^s sure et tres fine dans sa moderation. 
L^auteur nulle part ne s’exagere Fimportance de son sujet; peut- 
^tre au contraire, ga et la, ne cherche-t-il pas assez a Felargir, et 
Fattitude envers Ihndustrie de grands noms tels que Sainte-Beuve, 
Renan, Leconte de Lisle, se perd un peu parmi la masse des ten- 
tatives secondaires que connalt seul un sp6cialiste de Fhistoire lit- 
teraire. Hous aurions aime, en particulier, que Fopposition de Du 
Camp et de ses amis a Fecole de FArt pour FArt fut mieux marquee, 
et ces deux tendances contemporaines et divergentes, mieux opposees. 
Tin style un peu plus alerte aurait aussi servi Fouvrage, surtout par 
contraste avec les citations de poetes a bonnes intentions, mais 
desesperement prosaiques et plats. Mais ce ne sont la que menues 
chicanes; et M. Grant, par sa connaissance approfondie autant 
que nuancee de la poesie frangaise, par son maniement experimente 
d^une methods delicate, se place avec ce livre parmi les jeunes pro- 
fesseurs americains les mieux avertis des choses frangaises. Et nous 
avons note, non sans plaisir, que son ouvrage tfetait pas, comme il 
arrive malheureusement a beaucoup de theses americaines, pass6 
inapergu en France et avait deja ete cite et loue par un critique fran- 
gais particulierement competent dans ce domain.^ 

Hekui Peyre. 

Yale University. 

^ Quelques details encore. L’auteur connatt si bien toxite la poesie de 
cette pdriode, et il est si prdoccupd de ne rien omettre, qn'il semble parfois 
embarrass^ de la ricbesse de ses matgrianx. Par exemple, les deux 
citations de Baudelaire, p. 125, 126, valaient-elles vraiment la peine d’etre 
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P. Genevrier : Precis de Phonetique comparee frangaise et anglaise 
et mmuel de prononciaUon frangcmCj Paris, 1927'. Pp 379. 

This manual differs from other works on French phonetics in 
that emphasis is put on the differences which exist between French 
and English in the various factors which make up speech, as the 
individual sounds, the syllable, tonic accent, intonation, etc. The 
greater part of the errors in the pronunciation of foreigners are 
ascribed to erroneous assimilations between the foreign language 
and the native tongue. Accordingly every topic considered contains 
a section headed Remarques sur la prononciation des Anglo-Saxons, 
These remarks, based on practical experience in teaching English 
and Americans, contain many valuable criticisms and suggestions 
for correcting mistakes. The chapter on the coincidence and lack of 
coincidence of the primary and secondary accents in French and 
English is new and interesting. 

There is considerable hair splitting in regard to the pronunciation 
of the vowels. Granted that another symbol is needed to indicate 
the difference which exists between the French open o in or and 
role, do we, however, need four symbols to indicate the various 
sounds of a? The author himself admits that the difference between 
the [a] ouvert Iref as in patie and moyen Iref as in malade 
is rather subtle and can be practically neglected in conversation. 
Is there a difference in the fhaal a in tracas and in coutelas as he 
indicates? The sound of [e] is called long et ouvert in sais-je and 
paix, but moyen in puisse-je and vraL But these distinctions, the 
existence of which will be denied by many Frenchmen, vary accord- 
ing to the position in the sentence and the emotion with which 
they are spoken. It must be confusing, even to the advanced stu- 
dent for whom this book is intended, to insist on distinctions which 
change according to circumstances, as is especially the case with 
distinctions of quantity. 

The many typographical errors are to be regretted. One of the 
most unfortunate of these is (p. 73) : Partir, prononcer [poc-itia] 
au lieu de [parti: r.]. 

These criticisms aside, the manual has much that is new and 
valuable to offer both students and teachers of French. 

Eun-icb R. Goddard. 

Goueher College- 


faites, et justifient-elles la conel-usion qui en est tir4e dans le mgme para- 
graphe, p. 126? et, p. 173, nne plirase qni unit V. Hugo et Sully-Prudhomme 
en les qualifiant tons deux de “truly great geniuses,” paratt pousser un 
peu loin Fadmiration pour le second de ces pcStes, et a du moins le m4rite 
de roriginalitd, aujourd’liui ott la mode se montre plutSt cruelle pour le 
tendre Sully. 
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French Literature in Outline. By P. H. Chueohman and C. E. 

Young. Eew York: The Century Co.^ 1928. x + 322 pp. 

Another manual, based frankly upon predecessors, written in a 
style pedestrian but lucid and with an occasionally felicitous con- 
cision. There is considerable repetition in the six parts: (1.) 
Landmarks, three pages on the history of Prance and a useful, 
modified, abbreviation of Greeners Historical Chart of French Lit- 
erature; (2) Brief Synopsis, thirty orthodox pages (yet what en- 
lightenment comes from reading the statement, brief indeed, that 
Prench short stories in the modern period are numerous in quan- 
tity — ^various in quality ?) ; (3) two hundred pages of the usual 
type of manual, workmanlike; (4) A Summary of the Development 
of the Important Types, twenty pages which are not much more 
than a rearrangement of segments of (3), shortened and in another 
sequence; (5) An Alphabetical List of Definitions, convenient 
in a survey course; (6) Questions and Topics. 

Most of the critical observations are safe and, for the very young 
mind, adequate. Yet we are amazed to read that the period 
from 1799 to 1820 or 1830 is very barren ^^(p. 28), disconcerted 
(without being neo-Thomiste) by the statement that scholasti- 
cism! is ^‘^uncomprehending devotion to Greek and Latin . . . 
models ^^(p. 63), far from satisfied with the summary disposal of 
Sainte-Beuve^s Fort-Royal as ^^a series of portraits of some 17th 
century worthies ^^(p. 204), and sure it is neither fair nor accurate 
to speak of Eolland as denouncing war ^‘^from a safe refuge in 
Switzerland ^^(p.. 235). The reader will have a false impression 
of Curel when told only that he is ‘^a playwright of abnormal 
psychological studies (p. 263). Furthermore one is puzzled by 
a sense of literary values which results in a mere half -line stating 
that Proust revived the long novel,^^ in a simple naming of Gide 
as author of les Caves du Vatican, and then, on the same page 
(236), in a whole paragraph devoted to Gyp! A sub-division of 
literature into Pure Literature and Poetry (p. 27) is equally 
mystifying. 

Since the main purpose is pedagogical, the Questions and Topics 
are of especial importance. These are meant to stimulate reading 
of more extensive histories of literature as well as large quantities 
of what the Prench authors themselves have written (p. 289). 
The texts, alas 1, are mentioned only at the end. It is the authors^ 
clear intention that the student shall study texts, but after all the 
emphasis (the authors have given the example) is on vicarious 
scholarship. That is the, unintended, danger. Pew of the Ques- 
tions and Topics are likely to call for more than regurgitation of 
manual facts; many are over-suggestive of the Ask-Me- Another 
game; some are altogether commonplace and without a spark (The 
Literary Views of Boileau, The Style of Penelon, The Outlook on 
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Life of Musset, Gautiex^s Views of Life and Art, Vigny, What did 
he write Eenan, What did he write?, Mme de Stael^ What did 
she write? — ^tlie last offering at least a variant in the pronoun). 

The docile student may remenxher, for a short time, that Bourda- 
loue was a preacher, that in Bhadamiste et Zenoihie a father kills his 
son and then himself, that Corneille had a centenarian nephew, — 
and if he works hard enough he may achieve what has been called 
an encyclopedic ignorance. To be sure there are many facts here 
of real importance to the neophyte. And the hook is honestly 
written and deserves to be received without acerbity. Yet the 
reviewer remains terribly afraid of a system which may give the 
immature student the impression that he is in contact with the 
reality of French literature when after being told on p. 308 to 
name the great comic hero of Daudet, he turns to the Index the 
sole purpose is usefulness to the student and then, completing 
his task (I), reads on p. 34 the succinct statement that Tartarin 
is humorous. 

Hoeatio Smith. 

Brovm University, 


Une Femme de lettres au XVIIF siecle: Anne-Marie Du Boccage, 
By Geace Gill-Maek. Paris, Champion, 1927, in-8; voL 
XLi of the Billiotheque de la Bevue de Litt^rature Oomparee. 

This monograph on a once famous and now forgotten figure helps 
ffll in a gap in literary history. It brings added evidence of the 
literary movements of the period as illustrated by an author who 
followed rather than created them, and sheds some new light on 
more important writers. The salon of Mme du Boccage (1710- 
1802) was the meeting place not only of French men of science, 
economics, and literature, but especially of foreign visitors of note. 
In fact it is as an early cosmopolitan that she had her greatest 
influence. Chesterfield, Dr. Johnson, -Mrs. Montague, Algarotti, and 
Goldoni were among her friends, and she aided Algarotti and other 
Italians in getting their works and translations published in France. 
An extensive traveler herself, she published accounts of her experi- 
ences in England, Holland and Italy which remain the most inter- 
esting part of her work to a modern reader. The most popular 
French version of Paradise Lost during the -second half of the 
century was her work. Miss Gill-Mark has an interesting discus- 
sion of the attitude of the French critics toward Milton, ce lizarre 
gSnie, accounting for the changes Mme Du Boccage felt obliged 
to make in her imitation. Mme Du Boccage^s original works, the 
most important of which is La Oolomhiade, an epic on the discov- 
ery of America, present a curious mixture of pre-Eomanticism and 
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psendo-classicism. La Colomhiade is full of exoticism and notions 
of the ^^noble savage/^ and the travel letters show a fondness^ per- 
haps affected, for moonlight nights in ruined abbeys, for English 
gardens, for the terrors of the ^ps and for Gothic cathedrals. In 
point of poetic language, she was not afraid to use the mot proproj 
even when it was so unusual or technical as to require an explana- 
tion in a footnote. On the other hand, Mme Du Boccage tried in 
general to abide by the classic rules, and her epic is a copy of the 
Aeneid and the Henriade. Miss Gill-Mark^’s treatment is scholarly, 
but gives too little attention to some of the above points. Her 
biography is for the most part exact, but it is not as human as one 
might have wished. The bibliography of editions of Mme Du 
Boccage^s works is not complete, but the general bibliography will 
prove extremely useful to other workers in the eighteenth century. 

Ekedeeick Kiisra Tukgeoi:^. 

Amherst College. 


8 til ges chichi e der eddischen Wisssnsdichtung^ erster Band, Der 
Kultredner. By Walthee Heineioh Yogt. Pp. 170. Ferdi- 
nand Hirt, Breslau, 1927. M. 12. 60. 

This interesting study is an attempt to determine who the pulr 
(OF.) or pyle (OB.) was, what he did, and how his activities 
changed during the centuries. The author begins by ^ving a 
sketch of previous delving in this field, and presenting the linguistic 
material. He then proceeds to examine in detail each passage in 
OF. literature in which the word pulr occurs, and gives his inter- 
pretation of each passage and the meaning in the passage of the 
word under investigation. Similarly he investigates the words 
pylja and pula. He now turns to the persons to whom the term is 
applied in the monuments, and draws conclusions as to the rank 
and function of these persons. Fext he examines the English 
monuments, particularly Beowulf and Widsith. Supported by 
these investigations, he reconstructs the pulr of Old Germanic 
times, drawing on classical sources in his reconstruction. He con- 
cludes with a sketch of the history of the activities of the pulr. 

As the title of the volume indicates, the author interprets the 
subject of his investigation as properly a cult-speaker. In other 
words, the pulr speaks in the name of religion. In the monuments 
he appears as seer, prophet, wizard, man of learning and the like. 
All these have obvious connection with the supernatural; this one 
may grant the author. Less clear is the relationship to a cult, to 
formal religion. Indeed, the opposite contention is by far the 
more plausible, it seems to me: we have to do, not with a cult- 
speaker but with an individual, a personality, who through his own 
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powers, not through a formal religious cult, gains supernatural 
wisdom and speaks with authority. Mr. Vogt offers one instance, 
it is true, in which there seems to be some connection with a cult. 
I refer to StarkaSr, who slew Vikarr as an offering to 08inn. In 
the Yilcarsbolkr StarkaSr is referred to as a ^ dumb J^ulr/ Why 
dumb? He is so called after his murder of Vikarr, and admits 
that he is rightly so called. The most natural interpretation of this 
seems to be that StarkaSr, who by evil counsel and trickery led 
Vikarr to his death, is repentant, and refuses to speak (i. e., to give 
further counsel) for a long time. That StarkaSr was an evil 
counsellor is well known; he appears as such in Beowulf and in 
Scandinavian tradition. Here the victim is Ingeld, whom he 
drives to his death (if we follow Widsith), Again, the TJnferth 
Pyle of Beowulf is an evil counsellor, as Vogt admits. It seems 
clear that the wizard, the man in touch with the supernatural, 
might on occasion take the part of an evil counsellor, an influence 
for bad in affairs of state, and nothing could be more natural than 
such a development. I take it, then, that the pulr was not a 
cult-speaker, but a speaker, whose words were words of power. 

Kemp Malone. 

Johns Hopkins University, 


Tragedy, in relation to Aristotle’s Poetics (Hogarth Lectures on 
Literature, No. 2). By F. L. Lucas. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, [1928.] Pp. 160. 

Near the opening of this clever but paradoxical book Mr. Lucas 
says (pp. 12-13): The tnith is that we do not go back to 
Aristotle so much for the right answers as for the right questions.^^ 
Presumably we must come down to Mr. Lucas for the right answers. 
Yet I, for one, have long been looking for some of Aristotle^s wrong 
opinions on the nature of poetry, and still wonder which they are. 
It is easier to find wrong interpretations of his questions and 
answers by Castelvetro, by Scaliger, by Corneille, and even by Mr. 
Lucas; it is easy to find many writers of the Italian and French 
Eenaissance who took faulty interpretations of him for established 
truth, and to find some from the beginnings of modern criticism 
down who have duly reacted against treating him as an oracle, but 
in such a way as to hurt themselves or their readers. Mr. Lucas 
thinks that Aristotle gave a wrong answer to the question. What is 
the effect of tragedy? As one of the numerous persons who have 
tried to elucidate the tragic catharsis, I will, in defense of 
Aristotle, simply refer to pp. 30-33 of my own booklet on the Poetics 
(^^ Our Dqbt to Greece and Eome, No. 6), and to my review of Gude- 
man in the Classical WeeUy, xvii (1923), 56. The vexed question 
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about the effect of tragic poetry we may here pursue no further 
than to ask whether pity and fear are aroused by the best tragedy, 
and whether they are gone when the tragedy is over. ^“^The one 
test/^ says Mr. Lucas, ^‘^is experienced^ — ^but he makes light of 
Milton^s recorded experience, and Aristotleds own. 

The Poetics also insists that the end of tragedy is pleasure. 
Aristotleds answer on this head is only one of many in the treatise. 
Was he wrong in his answer concerning imitation in his sense 
of the word ? In saying that a work of art is like a living organisni ? 
In demanding that one incident in a play should follow another in 
a necessary, or, failing that, a natural, or probable, sequence? Was 
he wrong in saying that the characters should be true to life, true 
to type, and self-consistent? Wrong about the importance of Dis- 
coveries and Eeversals? Wrong in holding that the style should 
be clear without being mean? 

The truth is that, in studying the Poetics, we should avoid the 
extremes of over- and under-estimation, but should steer a course 
a little to the left of the middle. Aristotle is more likely to be 
often right than is Mr. Lucas. In a more recent book than that of 
Mr. Lucas, by a better scholar and critic, Greeh Bhetorio and 
Literary Criticism, by W. Ehys Eoberts, we read (pp. 34-35) of 
Aristotie : His repeated references . . . show that he has faith- 

fully reviewed the rhetorical field of his own and previous days. 
And in the light of current shortcomings he lays down the true 
philosophical principles of rhetoric, considered as a branch of the 
science of man, and writes a treatise which has never been super- 
seded, and is never likely to be superseded.^^ Such also was the 
considerate opinion of Bywater in his edition of the Poetics (1909, 
p. viii) : He tells one in fact how to construct a good play and a 
good epic, just as in the Rhetoric he tells one how to make a good 
speech. And in doing this he has succeeded in formulating once 
for all the great first principles of dramatic art, the canons of 
dramatic logic which even the most adventurous of modern dra- 
matists can only at his peril forget or set at naught.^^ The defect 
of the Poetics lies, not in what it gives, which is sound, but in what 
it could not give — the rapture of Plato and Longinus, and the ele- 
ments of an art of poetry that must be derived from the Hebraic 
and Christian tradition. In building this art we need reject 
nothing from Aristotle, whose treatise, as Professor Eoss says 
{Aristotle, 1923, p. 290), contains perhaps a greater number of 
pregnant ideas on art than any other book.^^ 

Mr. Lucas is more helpful when he turns to the effect of comedy. 
But surely (p. 19) the treatment of Euripides by Aristophanes is 
not that of angry invectives/^ And it may be remarked (see 
p. 61) that the unities’^ of time and place descended rather from 
Eoman comedy than from the Greek tragic chorus. And, again, it 
is not right to speak (p. 65) of the chorus as fading out like Echo 
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until it becomes in Euripides at times a mere disembodied voiee/^ 
Think of the Chorus in the Bacchae, perhaps the last of his plays ! 

On pp. 57, 73, there is the same dubious (but common) quotation 
from Hamlet (^^man^^ for ^^a man^^). And if ^^What a piece of 
work is a man ! has a counterpart in Sophocles^ Antigone, To 
be, or not to be,^^ answers to a chorus in the Troades of Seneca more 
directly than to any passage of Euripides. And, once more (p. 
103), Deianeira’s ruin does not come ^^only from her too great 
trustfulness"' — ^it comes from a flaw in her (see Trachiniae 596-7) 
that reminds one of Desdemona's lie ; nor does Antigone's ruin come 
from her unflinching sense of duty " — it comes from her second 
ceremonial burying of the body, and, more particularly, thereafter, 
her unwise taunting of Creon. In the end, she commits suicide. 
Sophocles did just what Aristotle later demanded; he provided the 
hamartia, yet ennobled the character. The tragic error Aristotle 
demands" does not play a little part" (p. 104) in “that Greek 
drama on which Aristotle drew " — let alone the two epics of Homer 
from which his theory perhaps in the main is derived. 

Laiq'e Cooper. 

Cornell University. 


The Theory of Imagination^ in Classical and Mediaeval Thought. 
By Murray Wright Buhdy (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, xii. Nos. 2-3). University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, 1927, $3.00, 

Mr. Bundy has here given us the first part of what will be “a 
coniprehensive survey of theories of fancy and imagination." He 
begins with the pre-socratic Greeks and traces the history of his 
subject through Dante. He finds that theories of the imagination 
bifurcated after Plato, the author of the Dialogues maintaining 
that phantasy mediated between the realm of sensation and the 
realm of reason; his pupil, Aristotle, on the other hand, maintain- 
ing that there are two kinds of phantasy, one corresponding to the 
world of sensations, one to the world of thoughts. There could 
therefore be for Aristotle no possibility of the imagination's being a 
guide to truth, since the phantasies it deals with are secondary to 
the sensations and thoughts which they mirror. 

Subsequent philosophy, maintains Mr. Bundy, adopted either one 
or the other of these two ideas, or tried, as in Neo-Platonism, to 
harmonize them. They were passed on to the philosophers of the 
nuddle ages, who became either “ mystical " with Plato or “ em- 
pirical" with Aristotle. The Aristotelian tradition appeared most 
noticeably in the founders of the faculty philosophy; the Platonic 
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in the mystics^ both Victorines and Franciscans. A synthesis be- 
tween the two Yiews was approached by Maimonides, strengthened 
by Saint Thomas^ and completed by Dante. 

This too schematic summary makes no attempt to clarify the 
terms which Mr. Bundy uses nor to do justice to the elaborate 
documentation which accompanies his narratiTe. For that the 
reader must be referred to the volume itself which is a work of 
unusual patience. To do the study justice would require a page 
by page examination for which space is lacking. 

In spite of the admiration which Mr. Bundy^s industry cannot 
fail to arouse^, one feels tempted to make a few remarks of a less 
appreciative nature. First, the interpretation of Plato depends 
upon a dating of the Dialogues which may be correct but which is 
by no means undebatable. (In fact most of what he says about 
Plato is founded upon conjecture, his evidence consisting of 
phrases such as, There is reason to believe . . . and the like) . 
Second, in his desire to be scholarly, Mr. Bundy heaps up footnotes 
which are often puzzling. For instance, on page 16 in seven foot- 
notes giving his authority for his pre-socratie citations, he refers to 
Burnet, Diels, XJeberweg, now to one now to the other, whereas 
Diels would give all the information needed. Deberweg, that is, is 
no greater authority on Parmenides than Parmenides is himself. 
So on page 14, he switches from Burnet (unfortunately the second 
edition) to Siebeck^s history of psychology when the former is used 
to prove merely that Empedocles ^^did not distinguish between 
thought and perception,^^ the latter that Democritus believed in the 
eidola-iheory. These are commonplaces of history and can be 
backed up by references to Empedocles himself. In this connection 
it may be well to point out that Guthrie^s so-called translation of 
Plotinus is not properly quoted in a work of scholarship; it is 
a translation of BouillePs French translation and not of the Greek. 
Third, Mr. Bundy has a tendency, which philosophers at least will 
find unhappy, of using terms like materialism,^^ idealism," 

realism," relativism," mysticism," as if their meaning were as 
clear as that of ^^cat" and ^^dog." The terms have of course a 
vague meaning, but so vague that they are practically useless out- 
side the salon. Fourth, he has certain prejudices of a philosophic 
nature which seem hardly called for in an historian. For instance, 
he dares to speak of vicious dualism," which must be overcome," 
without explaining why dualism is any more vicious than monism 
and why it must be overcome and what overcoming a doctrine of 
philosophy consists in. Finally, the present reviewer finds his 
method of exposition a bit too literal, not that Mr. Bundy sticks too 
closely to his texts, but that he forgets how the connotation of 
words changes with events which are not entirely verbal. But 
these criticisms are not after all of primary importance and could 

5 
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be applied to a Lost of other treatises which occupy honored places 
upon our library shelves. No one who searches in Mr. Bundy^s 
study for information will be seriously misled and one can demand 
little more. 

Geokge Boas. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


Brief e von und an Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel. Gesammelt 
und erlautert durch Josee Korner. Berlin, Askanischer 
Verlag, 1926, vii, 727 pp. 

The past decade has witnessed the publication in Germany of 
innumerable collections of epistolary material, especially from the 
period of Eomanticism. One of the most monumental of these 
compilations, from the point of view of sheer bulk and literary- 
historical importance alike, is the one which Dr. Joseph Korner of 
Prague is now preparing. He calls it Die Briider Schlegel. Brief e 
aus fruhen und spMen Tagen der Bormntilc. The first volume, 
Brief e von und an Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel, published in 
1926, lies before me. Two more volumes, comprising about 800 
pages each and dealing with August Wilhelm, are now in press. 
Without wishing to anticipate, I may say that these latter will make 
accessible at last the voluminous Dresden Nachlass of August Wil- 
helm and will shed considerable new light upon their central figure 
as well as upon the period in general. But the present notice will 
restrict itself to the volume on Friedrich and Dorothea which has 
already appeared. 

In his brief and thoughtful introduction of six pages, which every 
prospective editor of letters should. ponder with care, Dr. Korner 
notes that the purpose of his work is primarily historical and 
secondarily literary. The proof of this becomes more and more evi- 
dent as one delves deeper into the letters themselves but particularly 
into the almost boundless mine of information which the com- 
mentary furnishes. It has tarely been my privilege to see more 
facts crowded into 175 pages than have been packed into this com- 
mentary.^ 

With the exception of half a dozen which had been published be- 
fore in out-of-the-way places, and some dozen which were accessible 
only in part, all the 250-odd letters which the editor prints have 
never seen the light of day. They cover the period from 1794 to 

^It is impossible to check up even a modicum of the references in the 
commentary, but I desire to call attention to one error. On p. 696 it is 
stated that Philipp Veit’s youngest daughter, Benedetta, later married a 
certain Becker, while on p. 602 we are told (correctly, I believe) that 
Benedetta died on April 15, 1838, at the age of ten. 
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1840 and divide into four sections, viz. 1. Lehr- und Wanderjahre, 
to 1808 (Friedrich to G-oschen, 0. 6. Korner, F. v. Hardenberg, 
Heyne, Eahel Levin, Eeimer, Fronnnann, Wilmans, Boisseree, etc. ; 
Fichte, Mme de Stael, Steffens etc. to Friedrich; Dorothea to 
Eahel, Zelter, etc.) ; 2. Vita aetiva, to 1818 (Friedrich to' Perthes, 
Helmina v. Chezy, von der Hagen, Wilken, Hitzig, Biisching, v. 
Collin, F. Stolberg, Beigel, Arnim, Fouque, Varnhagen, Ludwig of 
Bavaria, etc.; Boisseree, von der Hagen, Sartorius, Jacobi, Fr. 
Muller, Eckstein, Schlichtegroll, etc. to Friedrich; Dorothea to 
Boisseree, etc. ; Varnhagen, Countess Zichy, Helmina v. Chezy, etc. 
to Dorothea) ; 3. Vita contemplativa, to 1829 (Friedrich to Eingseis, 
Bucholtz, Wallishausser, Steffens, v. Carolsfeld, Grossing, Caroline 
Piehler, etc. ; Pilat etc. to Friedrich ; Dorothea to Pilat, Overbeck, 
Christine v. Stransky, Caroline Piehler, etc.) ; 4. Die Witwe 
Dorothea, to 1838, with a letter from Henriette Herz ^ to Caroline 
Veit of 1840 (Dorothea to Carl Schlegel, her children, Wilhelm 
and Helmina v. Chezy, Caroline Piehler, Steingass, Sophie 
Schlosser, etc.; her children, Henrietta Mendelssohn, Ludwig of 
Bavaria, Caroline Piehler, Dorothea Tieck, Windischmann, 
Schadow, etc. to Dorothea). In a supplementary section a dozen 
additional letters of Friedrich to various persons (Vieweg, Wieland, 
etc.) and two from Henriette Mendelssohn to Dorothea are given. 

It would exceed the limits of this notice to comment in detail upon 
the many new contributions to the lives of Friedrich and Dorothea 
offered by these letters, which the editor has collected over a period 
of many years from some fifty libraries, archives and other sources. 
Suffice it to say that Friedrich^s letters to Korner, Hovalis, Eahel 
and Vieweg add to our knowledge of his early life, while the period 
from 1802 to about 1810 is illuminated by the letters to the pub- 
lishers Eeimer and Wilmans. Friedrich^s years in Austria receive 
new light in his letters to Ludwig of Bavaria and Perthes. More 
human interest, to be sure, is found in the letters from and to 
Dorothea. She is revealed first as an exceedingly loving wife, per- 
haps too solicitous and extravagent in her admiration ; later she ap- 
pears as an aging widow still under the spell of her dead husband — 
a domestic, grandmotherly soul among whose chief tribulations are 
the weather and the welfare of her grandchildren.® 

The provenience of every letter is carefully stated in the com- 
mentary, which is rich too in excerpts from the numerous unedited 

® The correspondence of Dorothea and Henriette Herz, though extant, is 
still unpublished. 

» Subsequent to the appearance of the work under discussion, the pres- 
ent reviewer acquired a letter of Dorothea from her declining years in 
Frankfurt (published in [Iowa] Philological Quarterly, vii, 1, January, 
1928, 86-87). Apparently Dr. Korner was not familiar with this docu- 
ment which, though not of distinct literary interest, reveals its writer in 
quite the same light in which she is revealed in pp. 298-401. 
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letters not incorporated by the editor in his collection proper. Of 
particular Yalne also are the two catalogs of all known published 
letters from and to Friedrich and Dorothea. Their arrangement is 
admirable. 

The index of over forty pages is full and very helpful. In con- 
junction with the instructive paragraphs “ Friedrich und Dorothea 
im Bilde^^ (pp. 604-606)^ eighteen portraits, photographs and fac- 
similes add to the attractiveness of the volume. The portrait of 
Friedrich by Auguste v. Buttlar, the pencil sketches of him by 
Philipp Veit and Ludwig Schnorr, the engraving by Jonas Veit, the 
sketch of Franziska Lesniowska by Schnorr, the portrait of 
Henriette Herz by Jonas and the photograph of Friedrich^s grave 
in Dresden are noteworthy. It is regrettable though that a gener- 
ally better quality of paper could not be used for so important a 
volume. 

Every scholar interested in all in German Eomanticism will wel- 
come Dr. Kbmer^s important contribution and will look forward to 
the conclusion of his labors. 

Edwiit H. Zeybel. 

University of Cincinnati. 


A COEEECTION 


In a review published in MLN., zmi (1928), 553-555, 1 referred 
to the author of a previous work on the Conde de Villamediana 
as ^^the lamented Cotarelo y Mori.-^^ I regret very much that I 
accepted without further investigation a statement regarding his 
death made by a New York newspaper. I am happy to find 
that it is an error. 

J. P. W. Craweoei). 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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1928. Pp. viii + 273. 7 s 6 d. 

Smith, Robert Metcalf (ed.). — ^Types of 
Domestic Tragedy (World Drama Series). 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1928. Pp. viii 
+ 576. $1.65. 

Types of Historical Drama (World 

Drama Series). New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1928. Pp. viii + 635. $2.00. 

Types of Romantic Drama (World 

Drama Series ) . New York : Prentice-Hall, 
1928. Pp. viii + 621. $2,00. 

Types of Social Comedy (World 

Drama Series). New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1928. Pp. viii + 579. .$2.00. 

Types of World Tragedy (World 

Drama Series). New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1928. Pp. X + 667. $1.65. 

Smith, .Robert Metcalf and Rhoads, 
Howard Garrett (ed.). — Types of Farce- 
Comedy (World Drama Series). New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1928. Pp. vi + 598. 
$1.65. 

Spurgeon, Caroline F. E. — Keats’s Shake- 
speare, a Descriptive Study Based on New 
Material. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1928. Pp. viii + 178. $10.00. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel, A. — ^akespeare 
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University Press, 1928. Pp. xiv + 109. 
$15.00. 

Tucker, Gilbert M. — ^American English. 
New York: Knopf, 1921. Pp. 375. 

Woolf, Virginia (ed.). — Sentimental 
Journey through Prance and Italy by 
Laurence Sterne (World^s Classics). New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 
xvii + 233. $.80. [Pleasant, stimulating 

introduction, excellent type and paper.] 

GERMAN 

Alls der Friihzeit der deutschen Aufklar- 
ung. Christian Thomasius u. Christian 
Weise. Hrsg. von P. Briiggemann. [Deu. 
Literatur. Keihe Aufkiarung, Bd. 1.] Wei^ 
mar: H. Bbhlau, 1928. 349 pp. M. 5. 

Bab, Julius. — ^Befreiungsschlacht, Kultur- 
politische Betrachtungen aus literarischen 
Anlassen. Stuttgart: J. Engelliorns ISTachf., 
1928. 217 pp. M. 4.50. 

Benzmann, Hans. — Zn seinem Gedachtnis, 
hrsg. von Karl Stork. Greifswald: Akadem- 
isch-Literar. Bund, 1928. 68 pp. M. 2.80. 

Bettelheim, Anton. — Karl Schbnherr. 
Leben und Schaflfen. Mit 8 Bildtafeln. 
Leipzig: L. Staackmann, 1928. 187 pp. 

M. 5. 

Beyersdorff, Willi. — Studien zu Philipp von 
Zesens biblischen Eomanen ‘^Assenat” und 
“Simson."' [Form und Geist, H. 11.] 
Leipzig: H. Eichblatt, 1928. 117 pp. M. 5. 

Bohnenblust, Gottfried.—Leuthold. Rede 
zum Gedachtnis s. 100. Geburtstages. 
[Schriften der Preistudentenschaft Bern, 
H. 4.] Bern: A. Francke, 1928. 14 pp. 

Fr. 0.80. 

Bosch, Rudolf, — ^Die Problemstellung der 
Poetik. Eine historisch-kritische Unter- 
suchung iiber die Methoden und Grenzen 
wissenschaftl. Wertbestimmung. [Beitrage 
zur Asthetik. 18.] Leipzig: Leop. Voss, 
1928. vii, 183 pp. M. 12. 

Buchheit, Gert. — Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Mit 9 Abb. ZUrkth: Rascher & Cie, 1928. 
185 pp. M. 7. 

Budich, Carl.— Bossdorf als Lyriker und 
Balladendichter. Luhech: F. Westphal, 
1928. 109 pp. M. 3. 

Burger, Heinz 0.— Schwkbische Romantik. 
fitudie zur Charakteristik des Uhlandkreises. 
[Tiibinger germ. Arbeiten, Bd. 6.] Btutt- 
gitrt: Kohlhammer, 1928, 181 pp. M. 7.50. 

Callm^n, Ema. — Frauengestalten der 
RoBGiantik. [Religibse Quellenschriften, H. 
51.] Dusseldorf: L. Schwann [1928]. 45 
pp. 60 Pf. 

Cysarz, Herbert.— Von Schiller zu Nietz- 
sche. Hawptfragen der Dichtungs- und 


Bildungsgesch. des jiingsten Jahrhunderts. 
Halle: Kiemeyer, 1928. v, 405 pp. M. 12. 

Dessauer, Renata.— Das Zersingen. Ein 
Beitrag zur Psychologic des deutschen 
Volksliedes. [Germ. Studien. H. 61.] 
Berlin: Ebering. 1928. 99 pp. M. 4. 

Diebold, Edmund. — ^Friedrich Hebbel und 
die zeitgenossische Beurteilung seines 
Schaffens. [Hebbel-Porschungen, Nr. 17.] 
Berlin: Behr, 1928. vi, 291 pp. M. 6. 

Diesch, Carl. — ^Bibliographic der german- 
istischen Zeitschriften. [Bibliographical 
Publications. Germanic Section, MLA., Vol. 
1]. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1927. xv, 441pp. 
M. 60. 

Fischer, Hertn. — Schwabisches Worter- 
buch. Auf Grund der von Adalb. v. Keller 
begonnenen Sammlungen bearb. Weiter- 
gefuhrt von W. Pfleiderer. Lfg. 76. Nachtr.: 
jaspin-kupf erschossig. Tubingen : H. Laupp, 
1928. Sp. 2241-2400. 4°. M. 4. 

Fleissner, 0. S., and Mentz-Fleissner, E. — 
Deutsches Literatur-Lesebueh. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1928. viii, 242 pp. $1.25. 

Forssman, Julius. — Rationalismus und 
Intuition in H. von Kleist^s Seelenhaltung 
und Dichtung. [Abh. d. Herder-Ges. u. d. 
Herder -Instituts zu Riga, Bd. 3, Nr. 3.] 
Riga: G. Lbflaer, 1928. M. 3.20. 

Gerstner, Herm. — Studien iiber Julius 
Grosse. Julius Grosse als Lyriker. [Diss. 
Miinchen, Teildruck.] Wurzburg : K. 
Triltsch, 1928. ix, 114 pp. M. 2.50. 

Gorres - Gesellschaft. — Literaturwissen- 
schaftliches Jahrbuch. In Verb, mit Jos. 
Nadler u. Leo Wiese hrsg. von Gunther 
Miiller. Bd. 3. Freiburg: Herder, 1928. 
V, 151 pp. M. 6. 

Gretser, Jakob. — Das Bruder-Klausen- 
Spiel vom Jahre 1586 (Comoedia de vita 
Nicolai Underwaldii eremitae Btelvetii ) . 
[Schriften d. Gesellschaft f. innerschweiz. 
Theaterkultur. Bd. 1.] Basel: Gebr, J. & 
F. Hess, 1928. 126 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Gronow, Anna T. — Geschichte und Sage. 
Revised Edition. Boston: Ginn [1928]. 
viii, 308 pp. $1.40. 

Glintert, Hermann. — Kundry. [German- 
ische Bibliothek. Abt. 2, Bd. 25.] Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1928. v, 64 pp. M. 3.50, 

Gunther, Werner. — ^Probleme der Rede- 
darstellung. Untersuchungen zur direkten, 
indirekten und “erlebten” Rede im Deut- 
schen, FranziSsischen und Italienischen. 
[Die neueren Sprachen, Beih. 13.] Marburg: 
Elwert, 1928. vii, 160 pp. M. 5. 

Heraeus, Otto. — ^Fritz Jacobi und der 
Sturm und Drang. [Beitrage z. Philosophie. 
14,] Heidelberg: Winter, 1928. 107 pp. 

M. 7. 
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Hettner, Herm. — Greschichte der deutschen 
Literatur im 18. Jli. Auf Grund der letzten 
vom Verf. bearb. 'Aufl. hrsg. v. Georg Wit- 
kowski. Leipzig: P. List, 1929. xi, 261, 
373, 246, 359 pp. 4°. M. 30. 

Hilkene, Philipp. — Zur Entstehmigsge- 
schichte des “ Gotz von Berlichtingen.” Novi 
Yrhas: Buchh. D. Garamszeghy in Komm., 
1928. 57 pp. M. 1.50. 

Hiltenheck, Fritz. — Qnerschnitt dnrch die 
frankische Dichtung der Gegenwart. Niim- 
herg: E. Frommann & Sohn, 1928. 206 pp. 
M. 3.50. 

Hohnerlein, Max. — ^ISrenes Kamenbuchlein. 
Ableitung und Erklhrung von 4200 Vor- 
namen. Stuttgart: H. Fink [1928]. 59 pp. 
M. 2. 

Hollweg, Ed. — ^Von der getrosten Ver- 
zweiflung. Welt, Mensch. u. Gott in den 
Bichtungen der Annette von Droste-Hiils- 
hoff. Hamburg: Ernte-Verlag [1928]. 188 

pp. M. 5.20. 

Huizinga, J. — Erasmus, deutsch von Wer- 
ner Kaegi. Basel: B. Schwabe & Co., 1928. 
iv, 249 pp. 4®. M. 20. 

Jericke, Alfred. — Johann Pists Monats- 
gesprache. [Germanisch und Deutsch, H. 
2.] Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928. viii, 204 pp. 
M. 10. 

■Karl-May-Jahrbuch. — ^Hrsg. von L. Gurlitt 
und E. A. Schmid. Jahr 10. 1927. Radebeul 
b. Dresden: Harl-May-Verlag [1928]. 496 

pp. M. 4. 

Kieckers, Ernst. — Chrestomathie nebst 
Glossar zur vergl. gotischen Grammatik. 
Milnchen: M. Hueber, 1928, LIII pp. M. 3. 

Kindermann, Heinz. — Durchbruch der 
Seele. Literaturhist. Studie tiber die An- 
fdnge der " Deutschen Bewegung ” vom 
Pietismus zur Eomantik. [Gedanken und 
Gestalten. H, 1.] Danzig: A. W. Kafemann, 
1928. 32 pp. M. 1.60. 

Kirschstein, Max. — Klopstoeks Deutsche 
Gelehrtenrepublik. [Germanisch u. Deutsch. 
H. 3.] Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928. 191 pp. 
M. 8. 

Kommerell, Max. — ^Der Dichter als Ftihrer 
in der deutschen Klassik. Klopstock, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, Holder- 
lin. [Werke aus d. Kreis d. Blatter f. d. 
Kunst. Geschichtl. Reihe.] Berlin: G. 
Bondi, 1928. 485 pp. M. 13.60. 

Korff, H. A. — ^Die Dichtung von Sturm 
und Drang im Zusammenhange der Geistes- 
geschichte. Vortragszyklus. Leipzig: 
Quelle & Meyer, 1928. vii, 99 pp. M. 3. 

Kostjak, Franz. — Julius von der Traun 
(Alexander Julius Schindler). Ein verges- 
sener Osterreicher. Sein Leben u. s. Werke. 
Wien: Osk. H5fels, 1928. 96 pp. M. 3. 

Lange, Gerhard. — Gerhard Anton Ton 


Halem (1752-1819)' als Sehriftsteller. 
[Form und Geist, 10.] Leipzig: H. Eich- 
blatt, 1928. 183 pp. M. 6.80. 

Langner, Erwin. — ^Die Religion Gerhart 
Hauptmanns. Ein Beitrag zur Problematik 
der Religion der Gegenwart. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1928.- v, 105 pp. M. 4. 

Lappe, Jos. Georg. — ^Die Meister, ein Lese- 
buch ftir Gymnasien, mit Federzeichnungen 
von Karl Bauer. Eriauterungen und Biogra- 
phischer Nachtrag. Oslo : Fabritius & 
S0nners Forlag [1926]. viii, 453, 54 pp, 

Leeuwen, W. L. M. E. van. — ^Natuur en 
dichter. Een monographic ter afsluiting 
van het literatuuronderwijs en voor zelf- 
studie met bloomlezing. Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters, 1928. 405 pp. FI. 3.90. 

Matzdorf, Paul. — Theodor Fontane, der 
markische Dichter und Wanderer. [Jugend- 
und Volksabende, H. 20.] Leipzig: A. 
Strauch [1928]. 34 pp. M. 2. 

Meiser, Hermann. — Friedrich Riickert, ein 
Lehrmeister des Vaterlandes. Leipzig: 
Th. Weicher, 1928. 159 pp. M. 3.50. 

Meneau, F., et Beley. L. — ^Keues Lesebuch 
fiir Oberprima. Classes de Philosophic et 
de Mathematiques 61gmentaires. Paris: 
H. Didier, 1928. 408 pp. Fr. 16.50. 

Morgan. B. Q. — German Frequency Word 
Book, based on Kaeding^s Hdufigkeits- 
worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. [Pub- 
lications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages, Vol. 9.] 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. xiii, 87 pp. 

Muller, Hans von. — Zehn Generationen 
deutscher Dichter und Denker. Die Ge- 
burtsjahrgange 1561-1892 in 45 Alters- 
gruppen zusammengefasst. Zugleieh ein 
kleiner Fiihrer durch Goedekes Grundriss 
Bd. 3-12. Berlin: Frankfurter Verlags- 
Anstalt 1928. 138 pp. M. 3.50. 

Muschg, Walter. — ^Kleist in Thun. [Kunst- 
gesellschaft Thun. Druck 1.] Thun: W. 
Stampfli & Cie., [1928]. 47 pp. Fr. 2. 

Murner, Thomas. — ^Deutsche Schriften mit 
den Holzschnitten der Erstdrucke. 7. Kl. 
Schriften. (Prosaschriften gegen die Re- 
formation). Tl. 2 Von dem babstenthum 
An den Grofimeehtigsten und Durchltichtig- 
steh adel tiitscher nation. Hrsg. v. W. 
Pfeiffer-Belli. [Kritische Gesammtausgaben 
elsass. Sehriftsteller des Mittelalters u. 
d. Reformationszeit.] Berlm: de Gruyter, 
1928. iv, 174 pp. M. 9. 

Ninck, Martin. — H51derlin-Eichendorff. 
Vom Wesen d. Klassischen u. Romantischen. 
Heidelberg : N. Kampmann [1928]. 162 pp. 
M. 5.50. 

Pappenheim, Max. — Die Siebenharden- 
beliebung vom 17. Juni 1426. Festschrift. 
Flensburg : Kunstgewerbemuseum, 1926. 
iii, 76 pp. 
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Pessler, Willi. — 'Platt dent seller Wortatlas 
von Nordwestdentscliland nacli eigenen 
Forseliiingeii nnd mit eigenen Aiifnahmen. 
Mit 19 Landkarten nnd 17 Abb. Eannover: 
Yaterl. Museum, 1928. 72 pp. 22.5 X 29 

cm. M. 4. 

Plattensteiner, R. — ^Ein Beutseber Ekke- 
bard. (Peter Rosegger.) Leipzig: L. 
Staaekmann, 1928. 158 pp. M. 2. 

Reichardt. Konstantin. — Studien zu den 
Skalden des 9. u. 10. Jbs. [Palaestra. 159.] 
Leipzig: Mayer <& Muller, 1928. iii, 264pp. 
M. 16.80. 

Roedder, Edwin. *— Bas siidwestdeutscbe 
Reicbsdorf in Vergangenbeit und G-egen- 
wart, dargestellt auf G-rund der Gescbiebte 
von Oberscbefflenz im badiscben Bauland. 
[Vogel Greif, III.] Lahr: M. Scbauenburg, 
1928. xxvii, 463 pp. M. 22. 

Scblicbt, Else. — ^Bas lebrbafte Gleicbnis 
im Renner des Hugo von Trimberg. Biss. 
G-iessen: 1928. 70 pp. 

Scbmid, Hans R. — ^Hermann Hesse. [Bie 
Scbweiz im deu. Geistesleben. Bd. 56/57.] 
Frauenfeld: Huber & Co. [1928]. 218 pp. 
M. 4. 

Schmitt, Carl. — Osnabriicker Bicbter und 
Bicbtungen. Praludien zu einer Osna- 
brticker Literaturgeschicbte. Osnahrilch : 
J. Jonscber, 1928. 16 pp. 65 Pf. 

Schreiber, Walter. — ^Lautlebre der Alt- 
Singener Mundart. [Vogel Greif, H. 2.] 
Lahr i. B,: M. Scbauenburg, 1928. 58 pp. 

M. 5.70. 

Schroder, Franz Rolf. — ^Bie Parzivalfrags. 
Mundhen: C. H. Beck, 1928. 81 pp. 

Schroer. Therese. — Aus Briefen und 
Blattern von — . Mit einer Einf. v. C. S. 
Picbt. [Aus: Briefe u. Blatter von Frau 
Tberese. Hrsg. von Karl von Holtei (Ham- 
burg u. Leipzig 1868).] Stuttgart: Orient- 
Occident-Verlag, 1928. 143 pp. M. 3.20. 

Schulz, Hans. — ^Deutsches Fremdworter- 
bucb, fortgefiibrt von Otto Easier. Bd. 2, 
Lfg. 2: K-P. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928. 
Pp. 169-280. 4" M. 6. 

Sigenot, Der jiingere, nach samtlicben 
Handscbriften und Bracken brsg. von A. 
Clemens Scboener. [Germaniscbe Bibliotbek, 
3. Abt. Kritiscbe Ausgaben altdeu. Texte 6.] 
Eeidelherg: Carl Winter, 1928. Ixxxiii, 
209 pp. M. 15. 

Slochower, Harry. — ^Richard Bebmel. Ber 
Menscb und der Benker. Dresden: C. 
Reissner, 1928. 289 pp. M. 6. 

Sommer, Paul. — Erlbuterungen zu W. 
Raabes Erzablung “ Bie scbwarze Galeere ” ; 
— ’^u Adalbert Stifters “Ber Hocbwald”; 
—zu Willibald Alexis “ Bie Hosen des 
Herrn von^Bredow.” [Konigs Erlauterungen 


z. d. Klassikern, Bdcb. 205, 213, 214.] 
Leipzig: H. Beyer [1928]. 46, 27, 47 pp. 
60 Pf. each. 

Spiero, Heinr. — Fontane. Mit 7 Abbil- 
dungen. [Geistesbelden, Bd. 76.] Witten- 
berg: A. Ziemsen [1928]. 344 pp. M. 10. 

Stegmann von Pritzwald, Kurt. — Spracbe 
und Personlicbkeit. Ber Sinn komparativi- 
scber Personalbezeicbnungen. [S.-A., aus 
Bankesgabe fiir Alb. Leitzmann.] Jena: 
Frommann, 1927. 23 pp. 90 Pf. 

Stein, Walter Johannes. — ^Weltgescbicbte 
im Licbte des beiligen Grab Bd. 1. Bas 
neunte Jabrbundert. Stuttgart: Orient- 
Occident-Verlag, 1928. ix, 477 pp. M. 22. 

Strich, Fritz. — Scbiller. Sein Leben und 
sein Werk. [Verdffentlicbungen d. deut- 
scben Bucb-Gemeinscbaft, 186.] Berlin: 
Deutsche Bucb-Gemeinscbaft [1928]. 481 

pp. M. 4.90. 

Tanneberger, Irmgard. — ^Die Frauen der 
Romantik und das soziale Problem. [Forscb- 
ungen zur Literatur- Theater- u. Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft. Bd. 4.] Oldenburg : Scbulze- 
scbe Hofbucbdr. 1928. iv, 105 pp. M. 3.50, 

Turoczi-Trostler, Jos. — Goethes Herz ein 
Kieselstein. [Geist und Literatur, 1.] 
Budapest: G. Ranscbburg, 1928. 24 pp. 

M. 1.20. 

Verschoor, A, D. — ^Bie bltere deutscbe 
Romantik und die Nationalidee. Amster- 
dam: H. J. Paris, 1928. viii, 150 pp. 
M. 6.50. 

Victor, Karl. — P'robleme der deutschen 
Barockliteratur. [Von deutscher Poeterey, 
Bd. 3.] Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1928. 94pp. 
M. 6. 

Volhard, Ewald. — ^Der Einzelne und die 
Gesellscbaft in Fr. M. Klingers Romanen. 
Biss. Ealle: Memeyer, 1927. xi, 50 pp. 

Walchli, Gottfried. — ^Martin Bisteli und 
Ludwig Ubland. Zeitlicbes u. tiberzeit- 
liches in Malerei u. Dichtung zweier Frei- 
heitskampfer. Olten: H. Hambreeht, 1928. 
96 pp. M. 2.80. 

Walker, Emil. — ^Ber Monolog im bofischen 
Epos. Stil- und literaturgescbichtl. Unter- 
sucbungen. [Ttibinger germ. Arbeiten, Bd. 
5.] Stuttgart: Koblbammer, 1928. xiv, 
286 pp. M. 15. 

Weber, Gottfried. — ^Wolfram von Eschen- 
bacb. Bd. 1. Stojfif und Form. [Deutsche 
Forschungen. H. 18.] Franhfurt a, M,: 
Biesterweg, 1928. vii, 315 pp. M. 9.60. 

Weishaar, Friedrich. — C. F. Meyers 
‘^Angela Borgia.” [Beitr. z. deu. Literatur- 
wissenscbaft. Hr. 30.] Marburg: Elwert, 
1928. X, 73 pp. M. 2.50. 

Wolf, Alfred. — Zur Entwicklungsge- 
I sehichte der Lyrik von Hovalis. Ein stil- 
I kritisober Versucb. 1. Bie Jugendgedichte. 
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[Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift. Filosofi, spr§.k- 
vetenskap oeli liist. vetenskaper, 1928, 3.] 
Uppscda: A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln 
[1928]. xi, 222 pp. Kr. 7.25. 

Zirus, Werner. — Her ewige Jude in der 
Dichtnng, vornehmlicli in der engliscken 
und deutschen. [Palaestra. 162.] Leipzig: 
Mayer & Miiller, 1928. xi, 159 pp. M. 12. 

FRENCH 

Abry, Andie et Cronzet. — ^Hist. illustr4e 
de la litt. fr., 4d. augment4e. Paris: 
Didier, 1926. xii + 746 pp. 

Albert, F.-P. — La Renaissance de la 
trag4die. Paris: Jordy, 1928, 80 pp. Fr. 18. 

Balzac. — ^Le P4re Goriot, ed. H. E. Smith. 
New York: Scribner, 1928. xxxvi + 321 pp. 

Bertant, J. — ^Le P4re Goriot de Balzac. 
Armens: Malf4re, 1928. 128 pp. Fr. 9. 

Bizet, R. — ^La double vie de G. de Nerval. 
Paris: Plon, 1928. 260 pp-. Fr. 15. 

Bonvier, E. — ^Initiation a la litt. d’au- 
jourd’liui. Paris: Renaissance du livre, 
1928. 220 pp. Fr. 12. 

Briod, B. — L’homerisme de Chateaubriand. 
Paris: Champion, 1928. x + 167 pp. 

Celarie, H. — ^M. de Voltaire, sa famille 
et ses amis. Paris: Colin, 1928. 235 pp. 

Fr. 30. 

Comfort, W. W. — Fr. Romantic prose. 
New York: Scribner, 1928. xxxiv + 517 pp. 

Comminges, de. — Stendhal, homme de 
cheval. Paris: Le Divan, 1928. 56 pp. 

Fr. 12. 

Corday, M. — ^La vie amoureuse de Diderot. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1928. 192 pp. Fr. 9. 

Daudet, L. — Ecrivains et artistes. T. 11 
(Baudelaire, Merimee, Hugo). Paris: 
Edit, du Capitole, 1928. 256 pp. Fr. 20. 

Ch. Maurras et son temps. Paris : 

Girard, 1928. Fr. 125i 

Delteil, J. — De Rousseau k Mistral. 
Paris: Edit, du Capitole, 1928. 250 pp. 

Fr. 20. 

Dereme, T. — Sous les troenes du Bearn. 
Autour de La Fontaine et de ses elegies. 
Paris: Edit, du Pigeonnier, 1928. 64 pp. 

Fr. 60. 

Dumas. — ^Le comte de Monte-Cristo, ed. 
Brandon and Skinner. New York: Holt, 
1928. vii + 291 pp. 

Burry, M.-J. — ^Un ennemi de Stendhal. 
Paris: Le Divan, 1928. 64 pp. Fr. 12. 

Bussanne et Bereme. — ^La querelle des 
com^diens et des poetes. Paris: Le Divan, 
1928. 128 pp. Fr. 15. 

Eggli, E. — Schiller et le romantisme fr. 
Strasburg diss. 2 vols. Paris: Gamber, 
19271 652 + 670 pp. (Index, pub. sepa- 

rately, 32 pp. Fr. 5.) 


Erotique comparee de Charles 

de Villiers. Strasburg diss. Paris: G-am- 
ber, 1927. 211 pp. 

Escholier, R. — ^La vie de V. Hugo. Paris: 
Plon, 1928. 412 pp. Fr. 15. 

Gaiffe, F. — ^Le Mariage de Figaro de 
Beaumarchais. Amiens: Malf4re, 1928. 
176 pp. Fr. 9. 

Gaschet, R. — P.-L. Courier. Paris: Payot, 
1928. 256 pp. Fr. 25. 

Goodridge, G. W. F. R. — ^A Comprehen- 
sive French Grammar. New York: Oxford 
Press, 1928. 

Grillet, C. — V. Hugo spirite. Paris: 
Vitte, 1928. 224 pp. Fr. 12. 

Grimes, E. Margaret. — The Lays of 
Desir4, Graelent and Melion, edition of the 
texts with an introduction. New York: 
Inst, of Fr. Studies, 1928. v -j- 139 pp. 
$1.25. 

Groos, R. — Esquisses : Maurras, Proust, 
Shaw. Paris: Edit, du Pigeonnier, 1928. 
64 pp. Fr. 6. 

Gueguen, P. — ^P. Valdry. Paris: Nouv. 
rev. crit., 1928. 64 pp. Fr. 8. 

Kurlanzik, R. — Games in modern lan- 
guages. New York: Globe, 1922. 26 pp. 

Labiche et Martin. — ^Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon, ed. R. W. Haller. New York: 
Globe, 1927> 188 pp. 

Landre, J. — ^La Parodie galante. Paris: 
Nouv. rev. crit., 1928. 224 pp. Fr. 12. 

Leger, Ch. — Balzac mis a nu. Paris: 
Gaillandre, 1928. 336 pp. Fr. 60. 

Legouve et Labiche. — ^La Poudre aux yeux, 
e(L N. Dubrule. Boston: Ginn, 1928. ix 
+ 176 pp. $.72. 

Mauriac, F. — ^Le Roman. Paris: Artisan 
du livre. 140 pp. Fr. 10. 

Melander, J. — Etude sur hancienne abre- 
viation des pronoms personnels regimes 
dans les langues romanes. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1928. 175 pp. 

Michaelsson, K. — ^Lea noms de personne 
fr. d’apres les rOles de taille parisiens. 
Diss. XJpsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri, 1927. 199 pp. 

Nerval, G. de. — ‘P’o4si4 et tli49tre. Intr, 
p. H. Clouard. Paris: le Divan, 1928. xx 
-{- 399 pp. 

Page. — E. Rostand et la Legende 
napoldonienne dans PAiglon. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1928. 176 pp. Fr. 20. 

Pierre- Quint, L. — Comment travaillait 
Proust. Paris: Cahiers libres, 1928. 130 

pp. Fr. 30. 

Le comaque et le mystfere chez Proust, 

Paris: Kra, 1928. Fr. 25. 
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Renault, J. — L. Veuillot. Paris: Lethiel- 
leux, 1928. 192 pp. Fr. 9. 

Renieu, L. — des theatres de Bruxelles, 
depuis lenr origine. T. 1, 2. Brumlles: 
Duchartre et Von Buggenhoudt, 1928. 
1219 pp. 

Robert, L. de. — ^De Loti a Proust. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1928. 252 pp. Fr. 121. 

Ronsard. — Oeuvres, ed. Laumonier. Vol. 
V. Paris: Hachette, 1928. xxxii + 276 pp. 
Fr. 30. (Soc. des textes fr. m.) 

Roya, M. — Oeorge Sand. Paris: Quignon, 
19281 256 pp. Fr. 10. 

Sahlin, Gunvor. — C4sar Ohesnau du Mar- 
sais et son rOle dan revolution de la gram- 
maire gSnerale. Upsala diss. Paris: 
Presses univ., 1928. xvi + 490 pp. 

Sainte-Beuve et Vigny. — Lettres inedites, 
ed. L. Giilet. Paris: Kra, 1928. Fr. 35. 

Samain, A. — 'Oeuvres choisies. Pref. de 
F. Jammes. Paris: Mercure de Prance, 
1928, 318 pp. 

Sechd, A. — La vie des Fleurs du mal. 
Amiens: Malf^re, 1928. 184 pp. Fr. 9. 

Sorel, C. — ^Francion, dd. Roy. Vol. III. 
Paris: Hachette, 1928j. 191 pp. Fr. 25. 

(Soc. des textes fr. m.) 

Vivier, R. — ^L’Originalitd de Baudelaire. 
Paris: Renaissance du livre, 1928. 344 pp. 
Fr. 30. 

Walberg, E. — ^Deux versions inddites de 
la Idgende de FAntdchrist. Lund: Gleerup, 
1928. Ixxv + 105 pp. 

< ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — ^Vita. Con prefazione 
e note di F. Carlesi. Bancasoiano Pesa: 
Soc. edit. Toscana, 1928. xvi + 392 pp. 
Jm 5. (Biblioteca classica popolare italiana 
e straniera.) 

Alighieri, Dante. — ^La Divina Commedia. 
Prefazione e commento di E. Bianchi. Fi' 
reme: A. Salani, 1928. 16mo., 718 pp. L. 6. 
(I classici, edizione “ Florentia.” ) 

Ariosto, Ludovico. ' Orlando Furioso. 
Racconti ed episodi, a cura di T, Fiore. 
Palermo: Ind. riunite edit. graf. Siciliane, 
1926. 308 pp, L. 12.50. (Collezione 

*'Ires” per le scuole medie.) 

Battaglia, A. — ^Breve dottrina sullanatura 
ontolo^ca oggettiva della lingua umana 
primitiva, determinata dalle tre forme 
sostanziali che oostituiscono Funiverso e 
dei trapassi a formole ontologiche soggettive, 
ossia alia moltiplicazione delle lingue. 
Viterbo: Coop. tip. "Unione,^^ 1927. vii + 
31 pp. 

Borriello, A. — ^L’inganno estremo. Saggio 
leopardiano. Prefazione di F. Moroncini, 


Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1928. 117 pp. 
L. 6. 

Buonaiuti, E. — ^11 misticismo medioevale. 
Pinerolo: Casa sociale edit., 1928. 203 pp. 
L. 15. 

Castaldo, A. — ^Antologia critica estetica, 
a cura di — . Aristotile, Longino, Tasso, 
Galilei, Vico, Gravina, Metastasio, Parini, 
Lessing, Kant, Monti, Foscolo, Giordani, 
Schlegel, Berehet, Manzoni, Mazzini, Fer- 
rari, Tommasfeo, De Sanctis, Carducci, 
Croce, D’Annunzio. Edizione 1928. Fi- 
renze: R. Bemporad e figlio, 1928. 347 pp. 
L. 15. 

Cerreti, A. — Saggi originali di analisi 
estetica, ad uso delle scuole medie superiori. 
Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1928. 192 

pp. L. 15. 

Cosmo, IT., e Gerosa, P. — Da Dante al 
Pontano. Saggi di prosa e poesia latina 
umanistica, a cura di — . Torino : Soc. 
edit. Internazionale, 1927. x + 203 pp. 
L. 12. (Scrittori latini commentati per le 
scuole, no. 79.) 

Croce, Benedetto. — Storia dTtalia dal 1871 
al 1915. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1928. 
viii + 345 pp. L. 25. ( Scritti di storia 

letteraria e politica, no. 22.) 

De Carli, A. — ^Riflessi francesi nelFopera 
di Saverio Bettinelli. Torino: G. Chiantore, 
1928. 80 pp. L. 10. 

Del Guerra, G. — San Francesco nelFarte 
del D’Annunzio. Note critiche sul mondo 
morale e religiose Dannunziano. Seconda 
edizione. Pisa: Stab. edit. tip. Vallerini, 
1928. 84 pp. L. 8. 

Della Torre, R. — ^Ugo Foscolo. Commemo- 
razione. Forli: Tip. A. G. Rosetti, 1927. 
26 pp. L. 2. 

Esposito, G. — ^Lettere inedite al patriota 
trentino G. B. Zanella, 1848. A cura di — . 
Trento: Tip. A. Scotoni, 1927. 31 pp. 

Foscolo, XTgo. — ^Liriche: sonetti, odi, Dei 
Sepolcri, frammenti da " Le Grazie.” Prose 
letterarie scelte. Introduzione e note di 
A. Marpicati. Palermo: Ind. riunite edit, 
graf. Siciliane " Ires,” 1926. xl + 227 pp. 
L. 11. (Collezione *^Ires” per le scuole 
medie. ) 

Galati Vito, G, — Gli scrittori delle Cala- 
brie. Dizionario bio-bibliografico, con pre- 
fazione di Benedetto Croce. Vol. 1. Fi- 
renze: A. Vallecchi, 1928. viii 267 pp. 
L. 20. ( Collezione di studi meridionali, 

no. 9. ) 

Galeota, U. — ^Ricordo di Matilde Serao. 
Napoli: Ediz. C. E. N. A., 1927. 16 pp. 

Galilei, Galileo. — ^Antologia; con introdu- 
zione e note a cura di M. L. Cervini. 
Torino: Soc. edit. Internazicnale, 1928. 
235 pp. L. 12. (Letture di dlosofia, no. 21.) 
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Janni, E. — ^Le vie del Santo. Spirit! e 
luoghi del poema francescaiio. Illustra- 
zioni dal vero di E. Sommariva. Tavole 
a colori di G. Mentessi. Bergamo : 1st. 
it. d’arti grafiehe edit, tip., 1927. 283 pp. 
L. 150. 

Lomljardi, G. — ^Le corti d’amore. Roma: 
E. Tinto, 1928. 31 pp. L. 1. (Biblioteca 

dei cnriosi, no. 25.) 

MacMavelli, Niccolo. — ^11 Principe, con 
introduzione e commento di R. Chi^ntera. 
Napoli: Rondinella e Loffredo, 1927. xlvi 
+ 212 pp. L. 7.50. (Collezione di testi 
commentati per le scnole.) 

Mandel, R. — II pensiero e Topera di Fer- 
ruccio Camozzini. Milano: Edizione S. P. 
E. M., 1928. 31 pp. 

Manzoni, Alessandro. — promessi sposi. 
Storia milanese del secolo XVII scoperta e 
rifatta. Con proemio di M. Scherillo e 
illustrazioni di G. B. Galizzi. Bergamo: 
1st. it. d’arti graficlie, 1927. 4to., 396 pp. 
L. 150. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe. — Epistolario. Voll. 
XXV e XXVI. Imola: Tip. P. Galeati, 1927. 
2 vols., vi + 421, vi + 414 pp. (Edizione 
nazionale degli scritti di G. Mazzini; scritti 
editi ed inediti, voll. XLVII-XLVIII. ) 

Monti, Vincenzo. — La Bassvilliana, con 
prefazione e commento di E. Massaccesi. 
Napoli: Rondinella e Loffredo, 1927. xvi 
-|- 110 pp. L. 4.50. (Collezione di testi 
commentati per le scuole.) 

Operti, P. — Sacchetti a terra; Convito della 
speranza. Recension!. Torino : G. B. 
Paravia e C., 1927. 58 pp. 

Ottolenghi, G. — ^Nel centenario della Ac- 
cademia filarmonica di Casalraonf errato ; 
MDCCCXXVII-MCMXXVII. Casale Mon- 
f errato: Tip. gia fi-atelli Torelli, 1927. 42 
pp. L. 5. 

Pellico, Silvio. — ^Poesie. Con prefazione 
e note di G. Busato. Padova: Libr. Gre- 
goriana, 1928. 160 pp. L. 2. (Collezione 

poetica “ II Lauro,’^ no. 7. ) 

Pennacchi, F. — ^Rifiessi francescani nelPo- 
pera di Alessandro Manzoni. Con uno 
studio di F- Crispolti. Sancasciano Pesa: 
Soc. edit. Toscana, 1928. 60 pp. L, 5. 

(Pagine letterarie.) 

Piazza Martini, V. — ^Per la storia del- 
Tuniversit^. di Palermo. Document! nuovi. 
Parte prima. Palermo: Tip. S. Pezzino e 
fo., 1924. 131 pp. 

Raya, G. — L’estetica italiana dopo Croce. 
Catania: Libr. Tirelli di P. Guaitolini, 1927. 
21 pp. L. 3. 

Revere, Giuseppe. — Scritti vari di 
Gradenigo, Pasini, Gentille, Ziliotto, Coce- 
ancig, Polani, Guerrazzi, Babudri; raccolti 


a cura di A. Revere. Con prefazione di 
P. Sticotti. Roma : Casa edit. tip. “ Selecta,” 
1928. 112 pp. L. 10. 

Salucci, A, — ^Amori mazziniani. Firenze: 
A. Valleccbi, 1928. 307 pp. L. 16. (Uomini 
e idee.) 

Sassetti, F. — ^Letters scelte, con introdu- 
zione e note di F. Milano. Lanciano: G. 
Carabba, 1927. 176 pp. L. 4.50. (Clas- 

sic! italiani e stranieri.) 

Sorbelli, A. — ^Inventarii dei manoscritti 
delle biblioteche dltalia. Vol. XXXVIII: 
Fano. Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1928. 269 

pp. L. 80. 

Tasso, Torquato.— Aminta, con introdu- 
zione e commento di L. Fassd. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1928. xxiii -{-111 pp. L. 6. 
(Biblioteca scolastica di classici italiani.) 

Trebbi, 0. — ^Alfredo Testoni. Roma: A. 
F. Formlggini, 1926. 64 pp. (Medaglie.) 

Vico, Gian Battista. — ^L’estetica attraverso 
la “ Scienza Nuova e gli scritti minori. 
Con estratti dalT “ Autobiografia,^’ a cura 
di A. Sorrentino. Napoli: Rondinella e 
Loffredo, 1926. 147 pp. L. 7. 

PROVENgAL 

Andiau, J. — ETouvelle anthologie des 
Troubadours. Paris: Delagrave, 1928. 
389 pp. Fr. 28. 

Anglade, J. — ^Anthologie des troubadours. 
Paris: Boccard, 1927. 187 pp. 

Appel, Carl. — Raiinbaut von Orange. 
[Abh. d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Glittingen. Philol.- 
hist. Kl. N. F. Bd. 21, 2]. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1928. 106 pp. M. 7. 

■Marius, A. — La vie de Mistral. Paris: 
Plon, 1928. 300 pp. Fr. 15. 

Mistral. — ^Mireio, extraits ed. G. RoHfs. 
Marhurg: Elwert, 1927. 55 pp. 

Mulertt, W. — ^Der Trobador G. Peire de 
Cazals. Halle: Memeyer, 1927. 30 pp. 

(Festschrift fiir K. Voretzsch). 

Murrell, E. S. — Girart de Roussillon and 
the Tristan poems. Chesterfield: Bales and 
Wilde, 1927. 208 pp. 

Passion provengale, la, du Ms. Didot, 
myst^re du XlVe s., M. W. P. Shepard. 
Paris: Champion, 1928. xliii -|~ 149 pp. 

Shepard, W. P. — The Oxford Provenqal 
Chansonnier. Princeton: University Press, 
1927. XX -f- 251 pp. $3. 

SPANISH 

Aleman, M. — Guzman de Alfarache. Ed. 
y notas de S. Gili Gaya. Vol. II. Madrid: 
“La Lectura,” 1927. 293 pp. (Cl^sicos 

Castellanos, 83.) 

Caro, V. E. y Gomez Restrepo, A. — Obras 
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completas de don Miguel Antonio Caro. 
Tomo V. Estudios lilol6gicos y gramaticales. 
Segunda serie. Bogotd: Imp. JSTacional, 
1928. xxiii + 459 pp. 

Carriazo, J. de M. — Las ideas sociales en 
Juan Luis Vives. Madrid: J. Molina, 1927. 
90 pp. (Tesis doctoral.) 

Castex, E. R. — TOpicos lexicograficos. 
Buenos Aires: Araujo, 1027. 78 pp. (Pub. 
del Ateneo Ibero -Americano de B. A.) 

Castillejo, C. de. — ^E1 dialogo entre el 
autor J su plum a. Naeb einer Wiener 
bandscbrift neu lierausgegeben von Ernst 
Werner. New Yorh-Paris: Extrait de la 
Revue Hispanique, tome LXXI, 1927. 555- 
585 pp. 

Cervantes. — El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don 
Quijote de la Maneba. Xueva ed. critica 
con el comento ref undido y mejorado y mds 
de setecientas notas nuevas dispuestas por 
E. Rodriguez Marin. Tomos I, 11, III, IV. 
Madrid: Tip. de la Revista de Archives,’' 
1927-1928. xxvi -f 468, 488, 484 y 480 pp. 

Cruz, Sor Juana Ines de la. — ^Poemas 
in4ditos, desconocidos y muy raros. Descu- 
biertos y recopilados por M. Toussaint. 
Mexico: M. Le6n Sdnehez, 1926. 16 pp. 

Galzy, J. — Sainte Thdr^se d' Avila. Paris: 
Rieder, 1927. 251 pp. 

Garcia Blanco, M, — ^Dialectalismos leoneses 
de un c5dice del Fuero Juzgo. Balamanm: 
S. Ferreira, 1927. 96 pp. 

Garcia Kohly, M. — ^E1 alma cubana a 
trav^a de sus poetas. Madrid: Talleres 
poligraficos, 1928. 46 pp. 

Gongora. — ^Poeslas. PrOlogo de S. Mon- 
toto de Sebras. Madrid: Edit. Ibero-Afri- 
oano- Americana, [1927]. 214 pp. (Las 

cien me j ores obras de la literatura espanola, 
Vol. VI.) 

Gonzdlez Palencia, A. — ^Historia de la 
Literatura Arabigo-Espanola. Barcelona: 
Ed. Labor, 1928. 356^ pp. 

Le6n, Luis de. — ^Lyrics of . . . With Eng- 
lish renderings by A. F. O. Bell. London: 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1928. x -j- 
149 pp. 

Malaret, A. — ^Fe de erratas de mi Dic- 
cionario de Amer icanismos. an J uan, P. R, : 
Imp. Venezuela, 1928. 101 pp. 

Medina, J. T.-Mlhilenismos. Apuntes 
lexicograficos. Santiago de Chile: Soc. Imp. 
y Lit. Universo, 1928. xvii -+- 383 pp. (A 
expensas de la (lomisidn odcial organizadora 
de la concurrencia de Chile a la ExposiciSn 
Iberoamericana de Sevilla.) 

^En defensa de siete voces chilenas 

xegistrades en el Diccionario de la Real 
Academia Espafiola y cuya supresidn se 
solioita por un autor nacional. Santiago 
de Chile: Ed. Xascimiento, 1927. 14 pp. 


T-r^Los americanismos del Diccionario 
de la Real Academia Espanola. Santiago 
de. Chile: Balcells & Co., 1927. 36 pp. 

Memoria y Catdlogo de las publicaciones 
periodlsticas madrilenas presentadas por la 
Hemeroteca Municipal de Madrid en la 
Exposicidn de la Prensa en Colonia. Madrid: 
Blass, 1928. Ixxvi -f 235 pp. 

Merim^e, Prosper. — Lettres d'Espagne 
(1830-1833). Intr. de M. Levaillant. 
Paris: Lemarget, 1927. 196 pp. 45 frs. 

Millares Carlo, A. — ^Indices y extractos 
del ^‘Libro Horadado ” del Concejo ma- 
drileno (siglos XV-XVI). Segunda ed. 
Madrid: Imp. Municipal, 1927. 92 pp. 

Montes de Oca Garcia, F. P. — Folklore 
eolombino. Tenerife: Imp. Hesndrides, 1928. 

12 pp. 

Palau y Dulcet, A. — ^Manual del librero 
hispanoamericano. Inventario bibliogr^fico 
de la producci6n cientifica y literaria de 
Espaha y de la Amdrici latina desde la 
invenciSn de la Imprenta hasta nuestros 
dias, con el valor comercial de todos los 
articulos} descritos. 7 vols. Barcelona: 
Libraria Antiquaria, 1923-1927. 

Quevedo. — ^P'ablo de Segovia: The Span- 
ish Sharper. Translated from the Spanish. 
With an Introduction by H. E. Watts. 
London: Fisher Unwin, 1927. vii 4- 269 pp. 

Rubio y Lluch, A. — ^Discurso leldo en la 
sesion commemorativa del IV centenario del 
nacimiento de fray Luis de Le6n, celebrada 
el 2 de mayo de 1928, en la Universidad de 
Barcelona. Barcelona: Ndfiez y Cla, S. en 
C., 1928. 32 pp. 

Sdnehez de Toca, J. — ^Discurso [leldo en 
la sesi6n commemorativa del primer cen- 
tenario de Genovas del Castillo, 1828-1928]. 
Madrid: Vda. e hijos de J. Rat4s, 1928. 
32 pp. 

Solano, M. — Los grandes escolasticos 
espanoles de los sdglos XVI y XVII: sus 
doctrinas filosdficas y su significaciSn en la 
Historia de la Filosofla. Madrid: Vda. e 
hijos de J. Rates, 1928. 186 pp. 

Stone, J. S. — ^The Cult of Santiago. Tra- 
ditions, Myths and Pilgrimages. London: 
Longmans, 1927. ix 380 pp. 

To da y Giiell, E. — 'Bibliografia espanyola 
dTtalia dels origens de la Imprempta fins a 
Fany 1900. Vol. I, A-C. Castell de Sant 
Miguel d*Escomalh6n: 1927. xii -|- 472 pp. 

Van Home, J. — “El Bernardo” of Ber- 
nardo de Balbuena. A study of the poem 
with particular attention to its relations to 
the Epics of Boiardo and Ariosto and to 
its significance in the Spanish Renaissance. 
Urhana: The University of IHinois, 1927. 
182 pp. (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, vol. XII, n. 1.) 
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GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 
Paet VI 

Berme, f. is defined by the DF6/ as 1) ein schmaler gang am 
graben nnten im wall, franz. berme. 2) ein streife lands, der vor 
Oder hinter dem deich stehen bleibt.^^ The word is also discussed 
under Barme, Bdrme; no citations are given in either place. The 
wd^ may be traced back to the seventeenth century, particularly in 
the first, or technical meaning used in fortification : Der Enfi des 
Walls, Oder die Berm, ist der Rand oder Absatz neehst am Graben. 
Erantz. Lisiere on Berm. Latein. Margo Valli. Niederl. Theen an 
de Wal. (Schildknecht i, 20: 1652); das Fundament anfi der 
Berm, in der enssem Anlag (i, 104) ; lasse ich vor dem Ersten 
Zann eine Berm in die 6 S. breit (i, 107) ; wenn das Wasser hoch 
und nahe an die Berme reichet, ist es desto gefahrlicher (iii, 45) ; 
daJ der Peind . . . gar nnter die Berm des Walls gelangen . . . 
ban (iii^ 81) ; Wenn die mittel Geschichte auff die nnterste gelegt 
wird, als anch 6 S. hoch, so bleibt von der nntersten Geschichte 
eine Berm 1. S. 5 Z. breit anff jeder Seiten, dergleichen Berm 
krigt anch die mittel Geschicht, wen die ober Geschichte daranil 
gelegt wird, nnd hat alsdann ... die Form ... als ein Heidnischer 
Alter ohne Gotzen. (iii^ 49). In all bnt the last instance the 
word is nsed in the technical sense of terrace between rampart and 
moat: in the last passage the meaning is strip, ^ ^ border,^ ^ledge.^ 
Instances in the technical sense occnr also in Ardiiser (1653) : ein 
banck, so berm oder zeehen gnennt 6. schnh breit, darhinder ein 
Bmstwehr (p. 21); Die Zeehen oder Berm (p. 19); Berm oder 
Zeehen des Wals (p. 32). Similarly Scheiter (1676) : da die Berm 
. . . gantz hoch anffgemanret (p. 14) ; Hernach will er den Fnfi 
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vom Berm mit Maner-werck auffiilireii (p. 23). The last instance 
is either masculine or neuter. Easch (1735) gives the following 
definition : 

Berm, F. Berme, Barbe, Lisiere, Orteil, Pas de Souris, Belais, oder auch 
Betraite, L. Margo fossae, ist der Fufi eines Walles, oder andern Festungs- 
Wercks, von 1. 2. 3. bis 6. Fufi breit, nacbdem die Wercke hocb oder 
niedrig, klein oder groJS sind, gegen den Graben, und das Feld zn gemacbet, 
um die von dem Walle berunter gescbossene Erde desto besser zu erbalteii, 
dafi sie nicbt in den Graben falle und denselben ausfullen kdnne. 

The number of French synonyms here given is noteworthy. 

Fahneb-Linie, an apparently unrecorded word, occurs in Puy- 
segur (1753) in a foot-note to place dfarmes and front de landiere- 

Front de handi^re, ist ein Wort aus der Kriegskunst zu Zeiten Caroli V 
und Francisci I, da die Italianer sicb fast alleine Miibe gaben die 

^Tbe following sources have been used: 

Ardiiser, Joban J., Arohiteotura von Vestungen, Ziiricli, 1653. 

Bdckler, Georg Andreas, Sohola Militaris Moderna: Oder Neu-vermehrte 
KriegsSchule, Frankfurt a. M., 1706. 

DWb. = Deutsches Worterluoh von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm, 
Leipzig, 1854 ff. 

Fascb, Job. Bud., Kriegs- Ingenieur- Artillerie- und Bee-Lecaicon, Dresden 
und Leipzig, 1735. 

Gruber, Job. Seb., Die Eeutige, neue, voUhommene Kriegs-Disciplm und 
Fwerci/r-Kunst, Franckfurtb und Leipzig, 1702. 

Hiittler’s, Simon, Ghrcmih der Btadt Trautenau = Deutsche Cbroniken aus 
Bobmen, II, Prag, 1881. 

Iglau = Ghronih der hgl. Stadt Iglau = Quellen der Geschiohte Mdhrens, 
2. Bd. Briinn, 1861. 

Kluge, Friedr., Etymologisches Wdrterbuch, 10. Aufl. Berlin, 1924. 

[Melder, G. v.] Kurtze jedooh Grundmdssige Unterweisung Der Regular 
und Irregular Fortification, Osnabrug, 1661. 

Puysegur, Grwndsdtze und Regeln der Kriegs-Kunst, libers, von George 
Budolpb Fascb, Leipzig, 1753, 1754, 2 vols. 

Scbeiter, Job. Bernb., Examen Fortificatorium, Strassburg, 1676. 
Sehildknecbt, Wendelin, Earmonia in FortalitUs construendis . . . Be- 
sohreibung Vestungen m bcmen, Alten Stettin, 1652. 

Scbulz, Hans, Deutsches Fremdwdrterbuoh, 1. Bd., Strassburg, 1913. 
Sperander, A la Mode-Bgrach der Teutschen, Oder Gompendienses Eand- 
Leancon, Nurnberg, 1728, 

Wlallbausen, Jobann Jacob v., Archiley Kriegskunst, Hanau,’ 1617. 
Weigand, Fr, L. K., Deutsches Wdrterbuch, 5. Aufl. von H. Hirt, Giessen, 

1909. 
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Kriegskunst in gewisse Eegeln abzufassen. Kaeh der teutschen Art zu 
reden beisset es die Fabnen-Linie. Weil aber Truppen, wenn sie ansriicken, 
sicb nocb vor der Fabnen-Linie in Scblacbtordnnng stellen, und der Platz, 
worauf sie alsdenn zu steben kommen, der Place d’armes genennet wird, so 
babe ieb der Beutlicbkeit willen dieses letztere bier gebraucbt. (I, 206). 

Easohinb^ cited by Weigand from the year 1678, occurs, in 
Ardiiser (1653) : gegen dem meer ziecht man den Tamm in die 
schar oder abdachung mit fasinen, verpfalung vnd mit steinen 
bevestnet, damit die wallen des wassers ... (p. 71). 

Eeld-Artillerie^ not found in DWl,, occurs in Puysegur 
(1754) : sechs Brigaden Eeld-Artillerie, nebst der hierzu nothigen 
Munition (ii, 2) ; zwey Brigaden Feld-Artillerie, iede von zehen 
Oanonen (ii^ 27).’ 

Eeldstuce: can also be cited from Puysegur: an die Artillerie 
Befehl ertheilet, sechs leichte Brigaden, iede von zehen Eeldstlicken 
. . . marschiren zu lassen (ii, 4). 

Eeldbiistde, not dated in o-oours in Hiittler (1594) : 

schwarze wames, rot und weiS kartekken, feldbinden, cardelatz- 
schen, halben muschkettrohren biichsen (p. 321). 

Eeldpostee^ not given in DWb,, may be cited from Puysegur: 
Hat man aber nur kleine feindliche Partheyen zu befunchten, so 
darf man nur rings um die Eouragirer Eeldposten zu Pferde und 
zu Eusse aus isteUen (i^ 227) ; einige Truppe Cavallerie stellen, 
welche von Distanz zu Distanz Eeldposten aussetzen (it^ 16). 

Eeldwacht^ not given in BWb,, also occurs in Puysegur : ziehen 
sich, so wohl die ganze alte Eeldwaeht der Cavallerie . . . als 
auch alle Detachements Infanterie . , . zusammen (ii^ 14) ; AUe 
die alten Eeldwachten und Posten, welche . . . nach dem xechten 
Eliigel zu gestanden (i6.). 

Elugelmatstet^ cited by Weigand from the year 1741, and by 
the BWb. from Goethe, occurs in Easch (1735) : EliigeEMann, 
heisset derjenige, so in dem vordersten und hintersten Glied, auf 
dem rechten u. lincken Eliigel stehet (p. 316). 

Galbrey: this word, a corruption of Gallerie, is consistently 
used by Ardiiser (1653) : mit den Approchen oder zunahungen. 
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mit Lanffgraben, Sappen, Galdreyen, Minen vud Stiiimen angxiffen 
wirt (p. 5) ; vnd mit der sappen im graben, daS er anfangt die 
galderey zutreiben, da man jhn nit mebr wol kan Mnderen (p. 11) ; 
zn defendierung des Gxabens, vnd vexliinderung dex Galdreyen vnd 
Minen (p. 38). 

GEisTESGBGmsrwAKT seems fixst xecoxded fox Hexdex, Ideen zur 
Philosophies, 1785. Eaxliex is Qegenwart des Geistes, a txanslation 
of the Exeneh presence d' esprit, cited by the DWh. from Men- 
delssohn, Literaturlriefe, 1760. A still eaxliex instance occnxs in 
Puysegnx (1754) : wie weit sich die Gegenwaxt des Geistes {prk- 
ence d^ esprit) bey einem commandixenden Genexal exstxecken mhsse 
(II, 52). 

Gemeifee, ^ pxivate ^ : siebenzehn Compagnien, iede zn fiinf nnd 
viexzig Gemeinen, nnd dxey Officiexen, welches znsammen sieben 
htindext nnd fiinf nnd sechzig Gemeine, nnd mit dem Adjntanten 
zwey nnd fhnfzig Officiexe betxagt . . . ans sechs nnd siebenzig 
tansend nnd fiinf hundext Gemeinen, ... ans zwey nnd dreyhig 
tansend Gemeinen (Pnysegnx, ii, 8) ; Die Gemeinen haben Bxodt 
nnd Eleisch . . . exhalten (ii, 27). In the instances on page 8 the 
woxd does not mean simply ^pxivate,’ bnt xathex ^enlisted men, 
including non-commissioned officexs.^ 

Haijbitze : this woxd is dexived fxom an oldex Haufnitz, of the 
fixst qnaxtex of the fifteenth centnxy. Exactly when the modexn 
form appears seems not to have been definitely established : Klnge 
assumes the end of the seventeenth centnxy. The following 
instance, closer to the old form in that it lacks the final -e, dates 
fxom the year 1611 : Bej dem offnen thox solt ein hanbiz odex Pellex 
(ist gleieh wie ein Merschl) mit Coxtatschen odex hagl geladen vnd 
Zngexicht stehn (Iglan, p. 285). 

EAetilatz: ‘'"ein seltenes, merkviixdiges Woxt,"^ according to 
the DWh, which gives two instances, dated 1598 and 1618, in the 
spellings cartilcisz and cardeldst, which go back to Bohemian cor- 
tulac. Another instance, eaxliex than those previously known, is 
found in Hiittler (1594) : schwaxze wames, rot nnd weifi kartekken, 
feldbinden, caxdelatzschen, halben mnschkettxohxen biichsen, 
stuxmhauben (p. 321). 
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KartItsche^ ^case-shot/ ^ eanister-sliot/ is cited from the 
year 1691. The following instances are dated 1611 and 1676, 
respectively: ein hanbiz oder Feller (ist gleich wie ein Merschl) mit 
Cortatsehen oder hagl geladen (Iglan, p. 285) ; im fall man an^ 
den Mordkellern mit Carthetschen nnd Hagel-schiesse, sich solches 
dnrch den gantzen Graben anhbreite (Scheiter, p. 44). 

EIartusche^ ^ cartridge/ ^ canister/ is cited by Schulz from the 
year 1697. In the slightly disguised form Oarthause it occnrs as 
early as 1617 in Wallhansen (p. 32) : ISTnm. 6. Ein Carthansen mit 
Schrodt gefiillet. The illustration referred to represents a cylin- 
drical can. On p. 33 there follows a detailed description: Car- 
thausen seyn rondt in der dicke einer Caliber 1% Calib. lang von 
Blech oder dlinn gedrahtem Holtz gemacht, werden auch fertig 
gehalten in der Xoth zu gebrauchen. There can thus be no doubt 
whatsoever concerning the meaning of Oarthause: on the other 
hand, there is the question as to whether the word is not perhaps to 
be taken as representing Kartdtsche, as both Eartusche and Ear- 
tdtsche ultimately come from the same source, Italian cartoccio, 
French cartouche. The form Oarthause was probably due in part 
to the fact that Wallhansen, in this book, is dealing almost exclu- 
sively with Oarthaunerij no other species * of cannon being men- 
tioned. 

Schildknecht (1652) uses the form Oarthuse: die Sturm- 
Schrot- Hagel- oder Stein-Stiicke und Feurkatzen, die mit Car- 
ihusen, so veil Schrot und Hagel angefiillet, geladen werden 
(ii^ 52) ; Imgleichen Schrot und Hagel, alte Ketten und Eade- 
nagel in blecherne Carthusen gefasset (ii^ 64) ; Holtzerne Stiirm- 
Stiicke mit Eisernen Eingen beschlagen, die mit Carthusen, darein 
Schrot oder Hagel geladen (iii^ 89) ; Eegiment-Stiicke (die man 
mit Carthusen, so voller MuSqveten Kugeln angefullet sind) laden 
soli (111^184) ; aber Mufiqveten Kugeln in Carthusen . . . bringen 
kein Bedencken (in, 185). Boekler (1706) has the following defi- 
nition (p. 820) : Carthusen, Patronen im groben Geschiitz, voller 
Schrott geladen. This can be interpreted as either ^ cartridge ^ or 
^ canister ^ In another instance from Schildknecht (iii, 65) the 
spelling differs slightly, and the meaning is not as clear as in those 
just cited: Auff diese folgen nun bestelte Leute mit glimmenden 
Lunten,^Hand Granathen, Pech Grantzen, Chartutzen, verpichten 
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StroLwischen, so anff Stangen gesteckt, anf aUe.n Notlifall nnd 
vorhier ertheilten Befelil, etliche Hauser anzuziinden. 

LakspassaT;, ^ Gef reiter seems to have escaped modern lexi- 
cographers. Two instances occur in Melder (1661) ; in 1735, 
according. to Easch, it was no longer in regular use : aber, es miissen 
aueh die Soldaten von den Serganten, Corporalen, Lanspassaten 
erst wol exercirt seyn (Melder, iii, 15) ; den Sergant an die eine 
Seite, den Corporal und Lanspassat an die ander Seite (in, 17). 
Bockler (1706) has the definition: Landspasade, des Eottmeisters 
Lieutenant (p. 828). Easch (1735) has the entry: 

Lantzpassat, Gefreyter, P. Auspecade, Lanspecade, Apoint4, I. Lancia 
Spezzata, L. Semi hastatus, ist bey etlicben Tronpen ein Gefreyter bey dem 
PuB-Volek, der nicht Schildwache stebet^ sondern den Corporal in seinem 
Bienat vertritt, und bebiilfflick ist, so aber nicbt sonderlicb mebr im 
Gebraucb. 

Puysegur (1753) states that there are in a company ^^ein 
Hauptmann, ein Lieutenant und ein Unter-Lieutenant als Ober- 
Officiere, zwey Sergenten, drey Caporale, drey Gefreyten {Anspes- 
sades) als Unterofficiere (i, 69). To Anspessades there is a long 
note by the translator : 

Anspessades oder vielmebr Lanspessades. Bieses Wort bat seinen 
Ursprung mebr von dem teutscben Worte Landsbesafi oder LandsaB als von 
irgend einem -andern. Benn den Nabmen fiibrten ebemabls in Teutscbland 
die jungen Edelleute, welcbe in Krieg giengen, zum Unterscbiede der 
Landsknecbte oder gemeinen Soldaten. Weil sie LandsansaBig waren, 
vertrauete man ibnen die verlobrnen Sebildwacbten ; sie musten aucb die 
Landsknecbte auf ibre Posten fiibren und sie visitiren. Zuweilen bat 
man sie aucb in Frankreicb Appoint es genennet, wie sie denn nocb beute 
zu Tage bey denen zwey italianiscben Pegimentern Uoyal ItalieUj und 
Royal Oorse unter diesem Nabmen in denen Listen bekannt sind. Bey 
denen Teutscben beiBt dieses Wort ein Gefreyter, weil er gemeiniglicb von 
denen gewobnlicben Wacben befreyet ist, und nur selbige auffiibret. 

Laupfeuee., ^in einer Linie gestreuten Schiefipulvers laufendes 
Eeuer % cited by Weigand from the year 1715, occurs nearly a cen- 
tury earlier: fahre alsdann mit einer kleinen Ladschauffel voller 
Pulver, vnd fange an von hinden an, bifi m vom im lauff zu zetlen, 
ein Lauffewer machendt (Wallhausen, p. 75: 1617). gib Fewer 
vom im Stuck durch ein lauff Fewer, so wirdt es aufiwerffen. (ib.) 
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liAZiJiETWAGEisr : folgen . . . diesen die Lazaretwagen^ ferner 
die Carossen und Chaisen (Puysegur, iij 16: 1754). 

Paeallele is cited by Weigand from the year 1716. Numerous 
instances may be cited from Ardiiser (1653) : deren zieht man par- 
allelen (p. 43) ; wird innen wieder ein paralleleU;, vnd aussen zwo 
gemacht (p. 45) ; wie auch mit den vbrigen parallelen (p. 45) ; 
vnd dem grundgrable die parallelen gemacht (p. 47) ; zieh C E 
die parallelen P Q (p. 57) ; ein parallelen K E ... ein parallelen 
E S (p. 59). 

paeallel: mit 2B. parallel linien (Ardiiser, p. 32) ; Die vbrigen 
linien ... die zieht man parallel herumb (p. 47) ; so zieh die 
Faussebrayen parallel herumb (p. 55); nach welcher die Stuck 
parallel streichen (p. 86). 

Peepekbiculae : erheb die perpendicular 0 P, vnd M Q (Ardii- 
ser, p. 53) ; auh e vnd g erheb zwen perpendicular auf! die Seiten 
(p. 55) ; dann zieh a d, a c biS sie die perpendicular schneiden (p. 
55). 

Petaebe, fern., is cited by Weigand from the year 1617. A form 
Petard, the gender of ■which is not clear, occurs 1611 : mit laitter, 
Petard oder andern Practicen (Iglau, p. 286) ; one of the following 
instances of the same form from Ardiiser must be either masculine 
or neuter: Mit den Petard (p. 5) ; desto besser vor dem Petard zu- 
versichern (p. 82). 

Peeeeee stampeen*: in 1753 the German language seems to 
have had no technical term equivalent to our expression ^ to mark 
time ^ = French pietiner. Fasch therefore translates Puysegur (I, 
202) as follows: “sondern die Soldaten miissen bestandig auf der 
Stelle in der Bewegung des Marsches bleiben, und nur die Beine 
heben, welches sie Pfeffer stampf en nennen.” The following glosses 
are appended: ^^Das nennen die Franzosen mit einem Worte 
pietiner. . . . Bey denen Teutschen ist dies {i, e,, the maneuver 
itself) zwar auch gebrauchlich, iedoch dieser Ausdruck nicht 
bekannt, ich habe also nur den Franzosischen Text p^er poivre 
nach den Worten iibersetzet.^^ 

Pioetiee: the earliest instance cited by Weigand is dated 1694. 
The following is from Melder (1663). The text (III, 7) reads: 
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Der Commissariiis der Amnnition mit seinem Anliang, als Picke- 
niers, Minirer, Boosvolek nnd alle W-erckleute. In the Errata 
there is the correction: ^^Pioniers vor Pickeniers/^ i, e., we are 
instructed to read Pioniers instead of Picheniers, 

Polygon is cited by Weigand from the year 1716. Ardliser 
(1653) uses the word repeatedly, yery often with the meaning 
^ side,^ or ^ distance ^ : deren inneren Polygon 75. Euhten ist . . . 
deren inner Polygon weniger dann 75 Euhten bifi zu der Vestung, 
deren innexe Polygon oder seiten 45. Euhten ist (p. 21) ; gleich 
der inneren Polygon oder seiten der Bigur (p. 27) ; von der 
ausseren Polygon einwarts (p. 29) ; jhre innere polygon oder 
defension-linien (p. 32) ; Wann gedachte polygon oder distantz der 
Keel weniger ist (p. 32) ; die gedachte polygon wer nur 51. Euhten 
(p. 32) ; die inneren Polygonen oder Seiten (p. 47). The gender 
of the word, as used by Ardiiser, is clearly feminine. 

PnomL, likewise cited from the year 1716, is also frequently 
used by Ardiiser : das Profll vmb die grundlinien zuziehen (p. 31) ; 
mit diesem haupt-profil . . . von den anderen profilen (p. 32) ; 
werden alle andere Profil aus dem Haupt-profil proportioniert 
(p 33) ; N. 2. Des gedachten Kupfers ist der Profil (p. 38) ; 
Das Profil zum Castel (p. 41) ; Vom vnderscheid der Profilen oder 
Durchschnitten (p. 84). With the exception of that on p. 38, all 
the instances seem to be of neuter gender. 

Peoviantwagen : Die Proviantwagen, so bey la Villette stehen 
(Puysegur, II, 27) ; Das Brodt, so die Proviantwagen bey sich 
haben (p. 33); tausend vierspannige Proviantwagen {p. 36). 

Eemontbpeeeb: viele Officiere versichert hatten, sie wolten sich 
ein ieder in ihren Qvartieren Eemontepferde kaufen (Puysegur, 
II, 81). Sperander defines Eemonte; neue Ausrilstung, Am- 
stafirung^ but I have found no early instance of Remontepferd. 

Sappe: Weigand cites this word from the year 1712. The fol- 
lowing instances are from the years 1653 and 1661: mit Lauff- 
graben, Sappen, Galdreyen, Minen und Stiirmen (Ardiiser, p. 5) ; 
wann der feind . . . mit der sappen im graben (p. 11) ; bifi der 
Peind mit der Sappe in Graben kommt (p. 39) ; eine Sappe wird 
weit, tief und hoch gemacht (Melder, III, 38) ; die Brustwehr der 
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Aprochen und Sappe (p. 38) ; von Aprochen^ Sappen, Gallerien, 
Minen (p. 39). 

Sappirer : this word seems unrecorded^ although its equivalent 
Sappeur is assigned to the eighteenth century. The following 
instance is from Melder (1661) : der Sappirer mnh wol zusehen 
daJ sein Hhgel von Erde, den er stets zu seiner Beschiitzung vor 
ihm hat, hoch genng sey (p. 38). 

Sohlappstieeel: the DWh, is able to cite only a single instance 
of this word, from Immermann^s Munchhausen (1838). The fol- 
lowing instances from Pnysegnr (1753) all refer to a cavalry boot: 
Dafi man die Schlapp- oder leichten Stiefeln bey der Cavallerie 
eingefiihret, ist nicht gnug zn loben (I, 148) ; Da er hingegen in 
Schlappstiefeln weit leichter nnd geschlossener zn Pferde sitzen . . . 
kan. (i6 .) ; Wenn man renten lernt, so geschiehet es in Schlapp- 
stiefeln (t6.) ; Die Escadron . . . trenne sich nicht so leicht, als in 
Schlappstiefeln (^*6.) ; Denn die Schlappstiefeln kosten viel zn 
nnterhalten, nnd machen dem Eittmeister mehr Anfwand (t&.). 

schwadronieren : this word, now nsed almost exclusively in the 
meaning ^ viele Worte machen, renommieren,^ is cited from Goethe 
in the sense of ^ sich dnrchhanen ^ and from Schiller in the sense 
of ^ hernmstreichen, sich hernmtreiben ^ ; cf. DPF5. IX, 2175 f., 
where the conclusion is reached : 

dafi der ausdruck schwadronieren fur wildes, planloses fechten akadem- 
ischen kreisen entstammt (vgl. schwadronenJiiel)) . in denselben kreisen 
mag sich die iihertragung auf planloses, grofithuerisches wesen vollzogen 
haben (vielleicht in anlelinung an schwadern, schwatzen). auch scliwad- 
rcmieren 3, sich herumtreiben (eigentlich sich herumschlagen?) kann aus 
dem feehterausdruck abgeleitet werden; dann wiirden Gothe und Blumauer 
den eigentlichen sinn genauer getroffen habens als Schiller. 

Other lexicographers tacitly accept this interpretation, or ex- 
plicitly refer to the DTf5., as does Kluge (p. 442). The latter, 
however, adds the query: ^^Bedeutet das Zeitwort urspriinglich 

in Schwadronen herumschwarmen ^ This question can now be 
answered, as the verb occurs a number of times in a technical, 
military sense in Puysegur (1753) : 

In diesem Falle miiste man die Compagnien, so vorher aus funfzig Kbpfen 
bestanden, viel eher um funfzehn Mann verstarken, und sie lieber mit drey 
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Compagnien, so zusammen liundert und fiinf und neunzig Mann betragen, 
scliwadroniren lassen, als nene Compagnien erricMen. (I, 140) ; Man konnte 
wobl den Einwurf maclien, und sagen: wenn die Compagnien von fiinf 
und dreyssig Mann, so wie sie dazumahl im Kriege 1701 bestunden, und 
zu vieren sebwadronirten, auf funfzig Pferde gesetzet werden, so braucbt 
man deren nieiit mebr als drey zu einer Escadron, Welches an stat bundert, 
hundert und drey und drey^ig Escadronen betragt: Wenn aber die 
Compagnien gar bis fiinf und secbzig Mann vermebret werden, und man 
die Escadronen allezeit mit drey Compagnien scbwadroniren lasset, so 
giebet aucb die zweyte Verstarkung mit secbs tausend Pferden bey de7ien 
vier bundert Compagnien, nicbt eine Escadron mebr. (ib.). 

The word Escadron^ as here used, is the counterpart of Bataillon, 
as applied to infantry, and the problem discussed is whether it is 
more advisable to increase the number of men in a troop, or to 
increase the number of troops in an Escadron. The verb scJiwad- 
ronieren refers to the noun Escadron, which also appears in German 
as Schwadron, Schwadrone, Schwader, Oeschtvader (cf. Easch, p. 
1735). The meaning of the verb thus becomes perfectly clear: 
^ to operate as a squadron, to constitute a squadron.^ From the first 
meaning that of ^ to swarm, ^ ^ to roam,^ and the like, can be easily 
derived, likewise that of ^ sich durchhauen.'’ The meaning current 
at the present day, ^ to rant, to brag,^ is the last derivative, and is 
probably the result of contamination with schwadern ^schwatzen,^ 
as the EWJ). surmises (IX, 2176). The point of contact could 
very well have been the noun Geschwader, meaning not only 
^ squadron^ but also ^Geschwatz^ {DWh. lY. 1. 2, 3980). 

Skala, usually dated from the eighteenth century, can now be 
cited from the year 1653 : auf der scala oder Mefileiter . . . auf 
gemelter scalam . . . auff der scala (Ardiiser, p. 18) ; schreib 
erstlich die Scala oder Mefileiter (p. 26) ; Die mafi eines jeden 
theils eroffnet die scala (p. 28) ; vnd solche aufi die Mafileiter 
halten thut (p. 28) ; das mafi werden die dabey gesetzten mafilei- 
teren eroffnen (p. 38) ; darmit macht man die MaSleiteren oder 
scalam (p. 41) ; im Eifi vnd beygefiigter MeSleitex zusehen (p. 90). 
The synonym MeMeiter, which I do not find recorded, is perhaps 
a coinage of Ardiiser. 

ruppLET, punktiert ^ : the words Tupf, Tupfel, Tupfelchen, and 
the like, are common enough, but I have not met with the participle 
dupflet, dotted,^ used regularly by Ardiiser (1653): mit den 
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diipffleten linien anweisen (p. 53) ; mit punctierten oder diipffleten 
linien (p. 63) ; die diipfflet linien wie im grnndrifi ... die dtipf- 
flet linien zn xechten Wincklen (p. 91). 

Veegatteeung : this word^ to be compared with Engl, gather^ 
forgather, occurs already in MHG. in the sense of ^ Vereinigung/ 
^ Versannnlnng.'’ In modern German^ one use of the word is the 
designation of a military signal^ described in the DWb. (XII. 
380) on the strength of Ereytag^s Bilder aus der deutschen Yer- 
gangenheit, but without the quotation of the original sources. 
.These are now available-: Ein jeder Eegiments Tambonr . . . 
gehet vor denselben her mit einem Staabe^ wie denn solches auch 
mu6' observiret werden bey der Eeveille nnd bey der Vergatterung 
(Gruber, p. 287: 1702) ; Nach der Generale wird nm Mitternacht 
Vergatterung geschlagen nnd zn Pferde geblasen. Sogleich riicket 
die Armee ans, wie es soli befohlen werden. (Pnysegnr, II, 10: 
1754) ; So bald Vergatternng geschlagen worden, ziehen sich, so 
wohl die ganze alte Eeldwacht der Cavallerie von zwolf hnndert 
Pferden, als anch alle Detachements Infanterie, deren Anzahl sich 
anf sechzehn hnndert Mann belanft, die nm das Lager hernm 
postirt gewesen, znsammen, wie folget (p. 14). Easch (1735) 
defines the military term as follows (p. 945) : 

Vergadderung, oder der Wiach-Streicli, F, Assembl^e, H. Vergaderinge, L. 
Convocatio militum, ist ein Hollandisches Wort, und bedeutet eine Ver- 
sammlung, daher beisset bey den Soldaten die Vergadderung scblagen, Fr. 
Battre Fassemblee, wenn die Tambours und Pfeiffers, von einem oder 
mebr Begimentern, mit vorliergebenden Begimentstambour durcb die 
vornebmsten Gassen oder Strassen einer Stadt, oder im Felde von einem 
Ende des Begiments bis zum andern, das Spiel oder die Trommel 
riibren, den Soldaten anzudeuten, daS sie sicb vor ibres Hauptmanns oder 
Lieutenants Qvartier versammlen sollen, da sie denn, so bald sie bevsammen 
seyn, gestellet, visitiret, und alsdenn, wenn alles ricbtig, auf den Sammel- 
oder Parade-Platz geftibret werden, Ein mebrers s. Battre Passembl^e, 
ou Battre le second. 


W. Kueeelmetee. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTUET BOONS OE CONDUCT: EEE- 
THEE LIGHT ON ANTOINE DE COUETIN AND 
THE BULBS OF CIVILITY 

Dr. Virgil B. HeltzePs article on The Rules of Civility (1671) 
and its Erencli Source/^ published in the January, 1928, number 
of interested me particularly because it happens I had 

recently made a study of Courtin and his work. As my research 
has reyealed some facts which were not set down by Dr. Heltzel, I 
may perhaps be permitted to add them as a supplement, so to 
speak, to his excellent article. 

Eirst of all, I have to admit one difference of opinion from that 
stated in the article in question. Dr. Heltzel treats the author- 
ship of The Rules of Civility as a matter formerly in some doubt. 
The Erench original. Nouveau Trait e de la Civilite, has indeed, 
as he points out, been attributed to J. Meusnier^ and to Belle- 
garde ; ^ but so long ago as 1712, certainly, the work had been offi- 
cially recognized as that of Courtin ; ^ and the attribution has been 
accepted by both the British Museum and the Bibliotheque Nation- 
als, which have acknowledged his authorship as if it were in no 
kind of doubt. As for the English translation, the British Museum 
catalogue has for some years rightly listed The Rules of Civility 
as a translation of Courtin^s book. Confusion between anonymous 
books of somewhat similar title, howeyer, is the more likely when 
(as in the case of Courtin^s book) the work has originally appeared 
with a half-title quite different from the regular title. The first 
two Paris editions of the book had, before the title page, a half- 
title which reads: Traite de la CiviliU Frangoisej whereas the 
full title of both is: Nouveau Traite de la Civilite qui se pratique 

^ At least as early as 1675. See the Paris edition, 1675. 

®TMs was not the only work on courtesy that has been erroneously 
attributed to Bellegarde. So recently as the autumn of 1927 I had oc- 
casion to call to the attention of the cataloguers at the British Museum 
the fact that L’Art de Plaire duns Id Conversdtion, although the 1743 
edition (La Haye) bore the name of Bellegarde on the titlepage and was 
so catalogued by the British Museum, was actually by Pierre d’Ortigue 
de Vaumori^re. 

®See Nouveau TraiU de la GwiliU, Paris, 1719, “Priyilfege du Eoy” 
dated 26 Janvier 1712. 
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en France parmi les EonnUes GensA Incidentally^, one would 
like to know whether Nouveau'' indicates that the book (or 
something like it by Gonrtin) had been published prior to 16?!^ 
and was here in its second stage of development. There is no trace, 
however, of such an earlier work by Courtin. Probably ‘^Nou- 
veau " distinguished the work of 1671, not from an earlier book by 
Gonrtin, bnt from any of a nnmber of books of similar content 
which may have existed before 1671, such as La Gourtoisie Fran- 
goise^ enrichie de plusieurs 'belles et rares Lettres de Compliment 
[anonymous], Heydelberg, 1658. 

The Rules of Civility possesses interest for several reasons. It 
was a,pparently the first of a series of four treatises written by 
Gonrtin after his retirement from diplomatic duties, the whole 
nnmber intended to furnish a more or less complete library of 
guide books on the art of living, and duly advertised as such in 
some of the French editions.® Its popularity, already pointed out 
by Dr. Heltzel, is attested by the several editions in English and 
the many editions in French.® And it survived until well into 
the eighteenth century. Unlike many works of its kind, it was 
written by no pedagogue engaged in putting forward theories 

^ It is such confusion of titles which has caused the British Museum to 
catalogue as another edition of Courtin’s hook a work entitled Nouveau 
Traits de la CiviliU Frangoise [sic], registered 23 Jan. 1683, possibly 
not published until 1688 (see the Museum copy, 8410.bb.22). This is 
entirely different from Courtin’s book. In nine chapters it gives, as 
answers to questions, directions on matters of etiquette intended not 
for a person of quality but for lesser persons. So far as I know, it was 
not published in English. Nor does it seem to have been noticed by 
French bibliographers. 

“The other treatises are: TraitS sur la Jalousie, 1674; Trait 6 de la 
Paresse, 1674; TraiU du Point d’Eonneur, 1675. Only the first and third 
of these, so far as I can find, were translated into English — ^the first in 
1684, the third in 1703 (see The Rules of Civility, ed. 1703, pp. 229-274). 

« The catalogues of the Bibliotheque Nationale and the British Museum 
reveal the existence of twenty-one distinct French editions (several of them 
obviously pirated editions), of which twelve are before 1700. How many 
editions there were of which no copies now exist, one can only guess. It 
is noteworthy that an English translation of the book appeared in the 
very year of its first publication in France — no uncommon occurrence 
in the later seventeenth century, when literary relations between France 
and England were indeed close. 
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about conduct, of which he himself might know but little from 
personal experience, but by a man of the world who had been 
brought up in courts and had lived his life among important per- 
sons of several nations — person whose profession it was to prac- 
tice courtly behavior, who knew it not from the printed page only, 
but from actual experience. 

For Courtin^s was by no means an uninteresting career. The 
son of a government official in Auvergne, he was at the age of 
twenty-three taken to Sweden by the French ambassador to that 
country, where he soon found favor with Queen Christina, and 
was by her made one of her secretaries, elevated to the nobility, 
and given an estate (1651). Upon the accession of Charles Gus- 
tavus (1654), Courtin attached himself to the king and accom- 
panied him in his campaigns. Greatly trusted by Charles Gus- 
tavus, he was sent as special envoy to France. On the death 
(1660) of the Swedish king, Courtin came into diplomatic serv- 
ice for his own country. Louis XIV sent him to represent France 
among the countries to the north. It was in pursuance of this 
mission that in 1662 he was resident in England, and that he con- 
ducted the negotiations with England for the restitution of Dun- 
kirk. At about the age of fifty he withdrew from public life, 
settled in Paris, and gave himself up to a life of piety and to 
writing.^ 

What is notable, however, is that for all his experience of life, 
his book borrows largely from other works on conduct. And this 
despite Courtin^s explicit disclaimer: 

ISTot that I have made use of any hook of the like subject, in the Com- 
position of mine; I knew well that old absolete [sic] Treatises of civil 
precepts, which depend wholy upon custom, are rather a trouble then 
advantage to him that uses them; and therefore I thought it much 
better to consult present practice, then add worm-eaten instructions.® 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that he has not really shaken him- 
self free of the precepts long since codified by Erasmus and Della 
Casa and others. He openly, indeed, borrows from two favorite 
sources of the seventeenth century writer on conduct : Cicero^s De 

Biographie Universellei IX (1852), and Nouvelle Biographic Q-Sn4rale, 
XII (1856). 

® The Buies of OwUity, 1671, pp. 149-150. 
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Officiis and EcdesiastiouSy which, he quotes in footnotes.® And (if 
we are to accept the opinion of Moncure D. Conway) Courtin 
plagiarizes largely from a J esuit manual [i. e. Biensiance de 
la Conversation entre les Eommes'jy but does not mention it.^^ 

But the most interesting information I have to present has to 
do with the various editions of Courtin^s book. The first French 
edition of the Nouveau Traite de la Civilite seems to have been 
published in Paris^ 20 January, 1671.^^ Although the book 
originally contained nineteen chapters, the earliest subsequent 
French edition I have seen has twenty-two chapters,^® the number 
common to all other later French editions which I have exam- 
ined.^® The chapters added are on complimenting;^^ on civility 
to be observed by a superior to an inferior; and on civility among 
equals, with remarks upon raillery. Moreover, certain other chap- 
ters are expanded more or less — one by about a third, another 
from six pages to seventy: a whole treatise on style, general as 
well as in letters, with examples of several kinds of writing — ^to the 
student of seventeenth-century style a passage of considerable 
interest. It would seem that Courtin, not satisfied with the first 

® In the 1671 English edition, De Officiis is quoted twelve times, 
Bcclesiasticus four times. In the 1678 English edition the footnotes have 
dropped away, though the second Paris edition had retained them. 

Moncure D. Conway, George Washington's Mules of Civility, London, 
1890, p. 17. Dr. Heltzel, in his article, has already noted this. I am 
inclined to question Conway^s statement. My own opinion (and I find 
it is supported by M. Magendie, in La Politesse Mondaine et les theories 
de VhonneteU en France, Paris, [1925], i, 159>160) is that the Jesuit 
manual is but an adaptation of the Gatateo of Della Casa. The latter 
work was in Courtin’s day, as it had been earlier in the century, well 
known in France, and might have served Courtin’s purpose admirably 
without the need of an intermediary. 

See the 4th Paris ed., 1675, page following the “ Table ” at the end. 

The 2nd Paris edition, 1672, " corrig4e et augment4e.” 

Save for those of 1719 and 1750, which have thirty-three chapters. 
The additional chapters in these eighteenth-century editions, however, 
are not present in any of the English translations and so do not affect 
our problem. 

Consisting mostly of a fancied dialogue between a young gentleman 
and a young lady, purporting to show how one may gracefully — ^not 
fulsomely — compliment another and yet carry on a conversation that 
makes sense. 
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edition, or perhaps stimulated by pirated editions, shortly after 
the original publication of his book added generously to it for the 
augmented edition.^® 

So much for the French editions. When we turn to the Eng- 
lish translations we find an interesting example of the publisher's 
artifices to make a book more salable. The first English edition 
(1671), like the first French, contains nineteen chapters. As the 
second and subsequent French editions contain twenty-two chap- 
ters, one naturally expects the revised English editions to conform 
to this standard. The second English edition is recorded in 
Arber^s Term Catalogues (I, 138) as The Second Edition, with 
Additions.^^ A copy of that edition I have nowhere found. ISTor 
does a -copy of the reprint of 1675 noted in the Term Cata- 
logues (I, 200) seem to exist. Whether, therefore, these English 
editions contained the material added in the French augmented 
editions, it seems impossible to say.^® But the edition of 1678 
not only contains all the twenty-two chapters of the augmented 
French editions, but actually adds a chapter which exists in none 
of the French editions I have been able to examine.^® 

Space forbids an extended comparison of the matter of the orig- 
inal and the augmented editions. Suffice it to say that whereas 
the general aim of the first edition was only to instruct an inferior 
how to behave himself toward his superiors, the augmented edi- 
tions added instructions for the conduct of superiors toward 
inferiors, and for conduct among equals, and that there were cer- 
tain other additions.^® But one matter may be mentioned before 
noticing the extra chapter of the English edition of 1678. 
Dr. Heltzel {op. cii.) has pointed out slight differences in a chap- 

The Paris edition of 1671 and that of 1672 (“ Seconds ^Jdition, corrigee 
et augment^e”) were published by the same bookseller: Helie Josset. 
Presumably, since Josset was Courtin’s publisher, and since Courtin was 
still alive in 1672 (he died in 1685), Courtin himself made the additions 
in the edition of 1672. 

See, however, note 33 below. 

“Newly revised and much Enlarged,” according to the title page; and 
the entry in the Term Catalogues (i, 322) adds: “according to a new 
Edition lately Printed in France.” 

^®Viz., Paris, 1671, 1672; Amsterdam, 1672; Paris, 1675; Brussels, 
1675; Amsterdam, 1679; Paris, 1682; Brussels, 1704; Paris, 1719, 1750. 

See p. 151 above. 
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ter on conduct at churchy as presented in the English edition of 
1671, the polyglot edition (Basel) of 1671, and the Brussels edition 
ca. 1725, and has concluded that the polyglot edition perhaps pur- 
posely omits all reference to matters of church ceremony, whereas 
the English edition of 1671 omits only such as would be pertinent 
in a Eoman Catholic country. I have not seen the polyglot edi- 
tion of 1671 ; but in an examination of various Erench and Eng- 
lish editions I had been struck with the variation, in the English 
editions, from the original. 

^ In the English edition of 1671, the translator had avoided men- 
tion of the holy water. As this detail was included in the Paris 
edition of 1671, I could only conclude that its omission from the 
first English edition had been intentional. And this is readily 
understood, in view of the feeling toward Eoman Catholicism in 
England in 1671. The augmented English edition of 1678, on 
the other hand, lays upon the gentleman accompanying a person 
of quality the duty of preceding him at the church door and pre- 
senting him with the holy water/^ quite as in the French versions. 
Moreover, the edition of 1678 follows the French versions, whereas 
the English edition of 1671 does not, in the following particular: 

... All the rest of the Service we are to he upon our knees, but 
especially while the Host [sic], is upon the Altar, according to the 
practice in the Kings Chapel, and his Majesties most pious Order.®^ 

There is also mention, in the later edition, of the ^^Wax Candle 
carried through the streets when the Host is being borne to a sick 
personas house.^^ Was it, under Charles II, becoming safer to 
advocate Eoman usages? Had Charles issued (secretly) a ^"^most 
pious Order about veneration of the Host? It may be noted, 
too, that the publisher did not think fit to remove these possibly 
objectionable references in the reprint of 1685, which, though 
corresponding page for page with the edition of 1678, was printed 
from type newly set and could consequently have been varied, had 

The Rules of Civility, ed. 1678, p. 109. 

p. 110. The edition of 1671 has: '"We . . . kneel at all the 
rest of the Service; but more especially when we receive the Communion 
Isior (p. 72). 

The Rules of Civility, ed. 1678, p. 114. 

2 
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need beenJ^^ But perhaps the fact is that although in the 1671 
edition Eomish usages which might give offence were purposely 
omitted by the translator (or the publisher)/^ in the edition of 
1678 the translator, who was apparently doing his work de novo, 
not in any sense merely revising the first English edition, followed 
the augmented French version without deviation, rather than con- 
sciously retained expressions which suggest the practices of the 
Church of Eome?® 

But if the translator slavishly reproduced the French text before 
him, what are we to say of the addition, in the edition of 1678, 
of a brand-new chapter, not to be found in any of the French edi- 
tions of Courtin^s work? Chapter XXII of the 1678 English 
edition is entitled Some general Observations not unworthy our 
remembrance, in relation to the regulating of our Actions,^^ and 
extends from page 284 to page 295, immediately preceding the 
Conclusion. The most natural supposition, perhaps, is that this 
chapter was composed (or adapted from some third work) by the 
translator, in order to introduce the subject of prudence, of which 
he considered the book stood in some need. It is intrinsically not 
important. It lays down such generalities as : be honest — it pays 

The title page of the edition of 1685 is different from that of the 
1678 edition, and the work has passed into the hands of other booksellers. 
The volume of 1685, while similar in general make-up and a page for 
page reprint, differs in many minor typographical respects from that of 
1678, It may be. noted that the edition of 1703, though retaining the 
injunction as to the use of the holy water and the other Koman Catholic 
practices, is at pains to subjoin a note which states : “ This Booh being 
written hg a Papist, for Persons of Ms Perswasion, a Protestant ought 
to read this Chapter with Caution. . . (Ed. 1703, p. 76, n.) 

^^The edition of 1671 also avoids mention of the Pope and Cardinals, 
which occurs in the later edition, in the chapter on letter writing (cf. 
1678 ed., pp. 173, 214). 

That the translator of the 1678 edition merely followed the augmented 
French version, rather than changed and adapted it, is also suggested by 
the inclusion, in this edition, in the chapter on style and writing, of 
long illustrative passages from a new French edition of Josephus’ works 
which he has translated faithfully for himself, although he might have 
spared his pains and have quoted from a recent English translation based 
on this same French edition: The Works of Josephus . . . revised and 
amended, . . . according to the . . . French Translation of .. . Arnauld 
d^Andilly . . . London, 1676. 
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in the long ran; pay yonr debts promptly; be busy without seem- 
ing so; etc.^ etc. And it attempts a supplementary definition of 
civility which would sum up what Courtin had said on the sub- 
ject, but which really throws the emphasis in a new way: 

Civility doth chiefly consist in these three parts. 1. In not expressing 
by actions or speeches any injury, disesteem, or offence, or undervaluing 
of another. 2. In being ready to do all good offices and ordinary kindnesses 
for another; and, 3. In receiving no injuries nor offences from others. 
That is, in not resenting every word or action which may (perhaps 
rationally) be interpreted to disesteem or undervaluing.^® 

Of the second and third points Courtin has had extremely little 
to say. He has discoursed upon the necessity for Christian humil- 
ity; but it is absence of giving offence that he argues for, which 
is after all a passive virtue.^^ Of actively doing good to others he 
has said nothing. Nor has he belabored the point that one should 
guard against taking offence at the slights of others. It seems 
plain, therefore, that the person who added this chapter thought 
to supplement Courtin^s treatise, but contented himself with a 
very summary treatment of his additional points. In fact, the 
passage is no better than an unassimilated importation. But 
whence? One turns to Obadiah Walker’s book, Of Education, 
Especially of Young Gentlem.en (2nd impression, Oxford, 1673), 
and at page 213 is found the very passage which the translator of 
The Rules of Civility has at page 185 introduced into the 1678 
edition. Save for a few verbal changes the passages are identical. 

Nor is this all. In this same supplementary chapter of The 
Rules of Civility occurs the following character of a wise 
man, in whom is exemplified that prudence of which the chapter 
largely treats : 

He bears ratber than talks, believes not easily, judges seldom, and 
then upon examination, deliberates before be resolves; is constant in bis 
resolutions, fears not to repent; be speaks well of all, defendetH tbe fame 
of tbe absent; is courteous, not flattering, readier to give than to receive; 
loves bis friends, but doth nothing unworthy for their sakes; is ready to 
assist and pleasure all men, many times unknown; be considers events 
before they happen, and then is neither exalted nor dejected, be will 


The Rules of Cwility, ed. 1678, p. 285. 

See The Rules of Civility, ed. 1671, pp. 9-10. 
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avoid anxiety and moroseness, is even in his carriage, true in his words; 
the same in reality as he is in shew; admires few, derides none, envies 
none, despiseth none, no not the most miserable; he delights in the com- 
pany of wise and vertuous persons; profereth not his counsel when he 
understands not well; is content with his condition; he doth not any 
thing through contention, emulation, or revenge, but endeavours to do 
good for evil; he labours to know so much as to be able to depend upon his 
own judgment, though he doth not, &c. but let this sufiice.^® 

Obviously, this passage is at many points no more consonant with 
Conriin^s book tban the passage which has already been noted as 
an importation into this supplementary chapter. In fact, it too 
is from Of Education, by Obadiah Walker. A comparison of the 
“ character with that at pp. 233-234 in Walker^s book reveals 
that the former is nothing but a slightly abbreviated form of 
Walker^s character,^^ with only minor changes in diction, taken 
over almost entire and word for word, yet unacknowledged. 

What is one to make of these facts? A new translation of a 
Trench work on courtesy, differing radically thronghont from the 
original translation of seven years before, appears in 1678; this 
new translation contains a chapter not to be found in any of the 
Trench editions of which the book is a translation; two striking 
passages in this new chapter have already appeared in several 
editions of a well-known English work.^® One possible explana- 
tion is that the author of the latter work was the translator of the 
1678 edition of Courtin^s book, and that he transplanted sections 
from his own book to the translation he was making. It seems 
less likely, however, that a man should despoil his own published 
works lor the benefit of a translation he was making (unless 
indeed he acknowledged his source, thinking thus to puff his own 
work), than that someone else made free with passages from the 
book in question. Moreover, what evidence we have indicates that 
Walker was at this time publishing his books pretty regularly at 
Oxford, and in any case had no dealings with J. Martyn and J. 
Starkey, of London, the publishers of The Buies of Giviliiy,^^ 
More likely is it that Walker had no hand in the translation, and 

The Buies of Owility, ed. 1678, pp. 294-295. 

Walker’s book, Of Education, had had at least four editions (or 
'^impressions”) between 1672 and 1677. 

Of the six books by Walker which are in the British Museum, ranging 
in date from 1659 to 1699, and published in London, no one was published 
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that another person^ with characteristic seventeenth-centnry non- 
chalance about what we should consider plagiarizing^ in preparing 
for publication the 1678 edition of Courtin^s book appropriated a 
passage and a character from Walker, and the rest of the chap- 
ter from someone else, thinking to do a service to both the reader 
and the bookseller. Such practices, in the seventeenth century, 
were not uncommon. At all events, the new chapter is there, a 
free interpolation into Courtin^s book, explain its presence how 
we may.®^ 

If this borrowing were an isolated case it would be perhaps inter- 
esting, but not significant. As a fact, however, it is but a case in 
point: seventeenth-century books of conduct borrow freely from 
one another; and, like The Buies of Civility itself, many of them, 
in one way or another, go back to Delia Casals Qalateo for many 
of their notions. Not every writer was necessarily conscious of 
his ultimate source. Many adaptations, like the borrowing from 
Walker^s book (itself largely dependent upon the Qalateo)^ were 
from sources more immediate. But in very many instances the 
ideas may be traced finally to the Q-alateo. This is particularly 
the case in such books as Courtin^s Buies of Civility^ which is more 
the manual of etiquette than a treatise on the conduct of life. 

For despite the fact that Courtin begins his book with an essay 
on the nature of gentility and civility, his is characteristically a 
book which deals with forms and ceremonies. He had said: 

It is not tkat outward address or becomingness, wbicb is the true principle 
and form of a Gentleman; it is sometMng more substantial and solid, 
wMck discovers tbe disposition of our soul, ratber than tbe Gesticulations 
of our body.®^ 


by Martyn and Starkey or either of them; nor do the Term Catalogues 
show that any of his books were published by them. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that they should have engaged Walker to make a new transla- 
tion of one of their books, or (to put it another way) that having done 
work for them, he should never thereafter have chosen them as publishers 
for his books. 

*^If Walker were the translator of this augmented edition, certain 
matters concerning the church service, mentioned at pp. 163-4 above, would 
be explained; for he was first secretly, and later openly, an ardent Papist, 
being none other than he who instituted the mass at University College, 
Oxford, while he was master there, and was at the Eevolution of 1688 
driven out because of his religious views. 

Rules of Civility, ed. 1671, p. 3. 
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Nevertheless it is not the things ^^more substantial and solid 
with which he has concerned himself, but primarily the outward 
address or beeomingness of polite behavior. He has not even 
indulged in reasoning about the psychological basis of conduct, as 
Della Casa had done, but has contented himself with enumerating 
precepts, many of them concerned with extremely petty matters 
such as how one shall enter the room of a person of quality. The 
Buies of Civility, then, as its title suggests, must take its place 
among those books which for the most part concern themselves 
with the externals of good-breeding, of which the Galateo and the 
various imitations and adaptations of it are the best known exam- 
ples.^® 

Since tbis article was accepted for publication I have bad tbe good 
fortune to see a copy of tbe 1675 edition of The Rules of Civility, recently 
acquired by tbe Harvard Library. It calls itself Tbe Third Edition with 
Additions/’ and contains twenty chapters — ^tbe nineteen chapters of tbe 
first French and English editions, with a new chapter (xtx) added: that 
noted at pp. 154-6 above as tbe chapter (xxii) added to tbe edition of 1678. 
Examination shows that although tbe 1675 edition is not a mere reprint 
of the original English edition of 1671, it does not contain the chapters 
added to the French augmented editions (1672ff.), and the changes, 
with one exception, are negligible: they are mere verbal changes, tbe 
result of revision rather than augmentation. Tbe chapter on conduct at 
church, for example, remains essentially as it had been in tbe edition of 
1671 — i. e., tbe edition of 1675 avoids reference to “holy water,” “Host,” 
“his Majesties most pious Order,” “Wax Candle,” etc. (see p. 153 above). 
The one respect in which the edition of 1675 differs notably from that of 
1671 (and therefore from the original French edition) is in the inclu- 
sion of the extra chapter (no part of any of the French editions) men- 
tioned at pp. 154-6 above. In a word, the discovery that the edition of 
1675 (or perhaps that of 1673, of which no copy has turned up) was the 
edition which added the chapter found in no French edition — a chapter, 
indeed, which was partly an appropriation from an indigenous English 
book — ^in no way changes the conclusions to be drawn from the data as 
presented above. The edition of 1678 still remains the English version 
to which we must go for a translation of the augmented French editions. 
The 1675 (or 1673?) edition represents an intermediate stage, in which 
the English bookseller is attempting to stimulate the sale of the book by 
adding to it something not by the French author, but by an Englishman 
whose work was already popular. 

W. Lee Ustick. 

Ctomher College. 
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A NOTE ON SPBNSEE’S USE OP BIBLICAL MATERIAL 

In an article in the PMLA., sli, 517-644, entitled “ Spenser’s Use 
of the Bible and his Alleged Puritanism,” Grace Warren Landrum 
lists the definite instances of biblical influence on Spenser. She 
makes the statement (p. 530) that in only one instance does Spenser 
refer by number to a chapter in the Bible, and that once incorrectly. 
The instance cited is in the letter to Raleigh. The armor which 
the Queen of Faeries had the knight try on was “ the armour of a 
Christian man specified by Saint Paul v. Ephes.” Miss Landrum 
finds the biblical reference incorrect since “obviously Spenser 
meant the sixth chapter.” Now it is true that one of the places in 
which St. Paul explained his image is the sixth chapter of Ephe- 
sians, verses 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 ; it is likewise true that no 
mention of the image occurs in the fifth chapter. But what Miss 
Landrum fails to realize is that Spenser makes no reference at all 
to a particular chapter. The ‘ v.’ which she reads as the Roman 
numeral for 5 is in reality an abbreviation for the Latin word 
‘vide,’ and was intended by Spenser to refer the reader to the 
whole of Saint Paul’s letter to the Ephesians. The abbreviation 
was in common use in the sixteenth century. 

Evelyn Boatweight. 

Baltimore. 


THREE SPENSER ALLUSIONS 

The following poems in praise of Spenser have not, so far as 
I know, been noted. They are not mentioned in Carpenter’s 
Reference Guide (339 fi., 331 ff.) except as noted in ii, below. AH 
are of some special interest in that they are by known poets, con- 
temporary or nearly so, and in that they bring Spenser’s praises into 
connection with those given to other poets. 

L 

The poem here printed first is ascribed in the manuscript (Bod- 
leian Wood D 33, f. 360, p. 577) to Joseph Hall.^ If this aserip- 

1 The poem is an entry in a notebook of Brian Twyne, d. 1644. It is 
not printed in Wynter’s or Grosart’s edition of Hall, in the Q-entleman’a 
Magazine, 1851, in Gamdeni Insignia, 1624, or elsewhere, to my knowledge. 
Hall’s final volume of verse was printed in 1603, according to the D. N. B. 
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tion is eorrecty the stanzas are important as additional support of 
Cory^s argument that all of HalFs deiinite references to Spenser 
laud him : ^ here Spenser, Sidney, and Camden are hailed as three 
of a kind, all bred by that England which Camden makes known, 
to the envy of Spain. The poem may belong to 1615, when Cam- 
den^s Annals were published, and five years before the monument to 
Spenser, with its inscription, was erected at the cost of the Countess 
of Dorset.^ 

One fayre Par-rayall hath, our Hand bred 
Wherof one is a line and 2 are dead 
Sidney ye Prince of prose & sweet conceit 
Spenser of numbers & Heroick Ryme 
Ininrious Fate did ibotb their lines defeate 
For war & want slew both before their time 
ITow tho they dead lodge in a princely roome 
One wants a nerse, ye other wants a toome 

Camden thou liuest alone of all ye three 
For Roman stile & Englishe historye 
Englande made them thou makest Englande knowen 
So well art thou ye prince of all ye payre 
Sithence thou hast an Englande of thine owne 
Lesse welthy, but las fruitfull and more fayre 
Nor is thine Englande moated wth ye maine 
But doth our seas, & firmed lands contain 

And scornes ye wanes wherwUi our He is pent 
Spreadinge it self e through ye wilde ^ worldes extent. 

Lesse needs it feare ye swellinge of a brooke 
Whose lowly chanell feeds on priuat lake 
That can ye prowder ocean ouer looke 
And all ye streames yt thence their courses take. 

Long may both Englands Hue & livinge raigne 
In spightt of Enuy thine & ours of Spaine.» 

While in ® ours in thine may thou in ours abide 
Thine ages honour So thy cuntries pride 
And if perchance tV ingratefull age denies 


* Cory, Ed!mund Spenser, A Critical Study, 1917, p. 385. Cf. Carpenter, 
Eef. Cuide, p. 240, under Hall. 

® Cf, 1. 8 of the poem ; also D, N. B. under Spenser, p. 393, and Carpenter, 
Ref. Guide, pp. 22, 42 f. Sidney’s burial place never had a monument 
(Wallace, Life of Sidney, 1915, pp. 3961). 

* Read undet 
® Cmit inf 
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To grace tliy death wtih toombe & scrolled nerse 
Each uillage, chureh & house their want supplies 
Ech stone thy graue, ech letter is thy uerse 

And if all these should be wth thine ® outwore 
Ech streams should graue thy name vppon his shore 

Jos : Hall. Imman. 

II. 

The second allusion is here printed from Bodleian Malone MS. 
16 (p. 37), another early seventeenth century commonplace book. 
It exists also in British Museum Addit. MS. 21433 (f. 177 b), there 
headed On Spencer y® Poett. H, A variant couplet, without 
suggestion of authorship, is found in Harl. MS. 5353 (f. 2), and is 
printed in Carpenter^s Reference Guide, p. 240. 

The author, H. H., is undoubtedly Hugh Holland, since the 
quatrain is no more nor less than a variant of lines 8, 13, and 14 of 
his sonnet Vpon the Lines and Life of Shakespeare, prefaced to 
the Pirst Polio. Perhaps the likeliest guess is that the praises, 
made current by their position in the Polio, have been quietly trans-* 
f erred in Spenseru[m],^^ by error or design. 

On Spencer, by H. H. 

He was and is see then wher lies the odds 
Once God of Poets now poet of the Gods 
And though his line of life be gone about 
The life yet of his line shal never out. 

III. 

The third is likewise printed from Malone MS. 16 (p. 39). It 
is written also in the commonplace books, British Museum Addit. 
MSS. 21433 (f. 165 b) and 25303 (f. 187). All three copies 
ascribe the verses to T. May, the poet, playwright, and translator, 
who offered an elegy upon the death of Lady Bigby in WSdJ 

® Head timet 

^ Bright, Poems from Dighy’s Papers, Boxb. Club, 1877. It is worthy of 
note in passing that this elegy by May has the couplet (Brit. Mus. Addit, 
MS. 30259) : 

And to be lodg’d in that Majestick roome; 

Th’ .Egiptian Queen had not so braue a tombe, 
which resembles 11. 7-8 of Hall’s poem on Spenser, printed above; cf. 11. 19, 
21-2, in Jonson’s Eulogy of Shakespeare, 1623 Polio. 
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The patent reference to Digby^s Observations on the . . . Second 
Book of Spenser's Fairy Queen dates these lines about 1643-4. It 
is interesting to note that as Hall linked Spenser and Sidney dead 
to Camden^s living fame, so does May link the same two poets 
to Digby. 

As we esteeme the greatest Princes blest 
To haue theyr worth by ablest penns exprest 
So May we thinke best poets happy then 
When they are read & fam’d by worthy men 
Such is thy fate braue Spencer thov hast found 
A noble knowing Header that Can sound 
Thy Mistiek depths one that [can] ® giue thy due 
And make the Age beleeue his Censure true 
A Sidney died to kil thy bleeding Hart 
A Digby Hues to fame ® thy charming Art 
Braue Sydne’s Arts and Spirrit in him are known 
And he no less then Sidney is thyn owne 
Such is thy Digby such thy Sidney was 
I could almost beleeue Pithagoras. 

T. May. 


Possar College, 


Heleh E. Sandisoh. 


BIBLICAL ECHOES IN MOTHER HUBBEBDS TALE 

I 

The Priest, in lines 433 if., argues in favor of the spiritual call- 
ing, twisting biblical material to Ms own use. Witli lines 437-8, 

But God it is that feedes them with his grace, 

The bread of life powr’d downe from heauenly place. 

Miss Landrum^ compares John, yi, 35: ^^And Jesus said unto 
them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall never 

® Supplied from Addit. MSS. 21433 and 25303. 

® MS. wrongly repeats to fame, 

^ Grace W. Landrum, " Spenser’s Use of the Bible and his Alleged Puri- 
tanism,” PMLA, xm (1026), p. 543. 
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hungex; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst/^ While 
both passages contain the expression^ bread of life;, is it not rather 
manna {Exodus, xvi) the poet is thinking of^ a bread of life liter- 
ally as well as figuratively poured down from heaven. 

II 

With lines 465-6, 

Should with vile deaths approach Gods maiestie, 

Whom no vncleannes may approachen nie: 

Miss Landrum compares 2 Corinthians, yi, 17 : “ Wherefore come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you."’^ Obviously 
the reference of the entire passage (11. 460-74), in which the 
Priest emphasizes the need for those of his calling to wear fine 
clothes, is to the high priest Aaron, whose splendid raiment and 
its significance are fully described in Exodus, xxviii. Compare 
verses Z: And thou shalt make holy garments for Aaron thy 
brother, for glory and for beauty. And thou shalt speak unto all 
that are wise hearted, whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom, 
that they may make Aaron’s garments to consecrate him, that he 
may minister unto me in the priest^s office.-’^ ^ Even Aaron’s sons 
are to be sanctified by apparel (verse 41), because by God’s com- 
mand the priesthood was henceforth to be the calling of Aaron and 
his sons. 


Ill 

For lines 471-2, 

And all the peoples prayers to present 
Before his throne, as on amhassage sent. 

Miss Landrum cites Revelations, viii^ 3 : And another angel came 
and stood at the altar, having a golden censer ; and there was given 
unto him much incense, that he should offer it with the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden altar which was before the throne.” If 
there is a source, I should say it was rather Aaron presenting the 
prayers of the Children of Israel (Cf . Lev,, ix, 7, 15 ; Eel., v, 1 ff) . 


Such references could be multiplied. 
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Finally, that Spenser had this part of the Old Testament in mind 
is made clear by his references to him who ruled the Jews with a 
budding rod (11. 439-40)® and to Aaron by name (1. 463). Spen- 
ser^s lines are little short of a summary, only for the Priest it is 
the garments themselves and not their significance which is impor- 
tant. The spirit is that of some of Chaucer^s divines. 

I. Willis Eussell. 

Baltimore, 


THE EARPALUS OF SPENSEE^S GOLIN CLOUT, 

To the student of Spenser^s biography, no poem is likely to 
prove more interesting than his Colin Clout's Come Some Again, 
that remarkable account of the poePs return to court after a long 
exile, his disappointments, and his impressions of the people whom 
he met there. Of particular value are his comments upon contem- 
porary figures of the literary world, as contained in the celebrated 
list of poets (11. 380-455). It is our misfortune that so many 
of these poets still remain unidentified, at least with any degree of 
certainty, since a study of them might throw considerable light 
upon Spenser^s own poetic tastes and opinions. 

An unusually large number of guesses have been hazarded upon 
the identity of Harpalus, the first of the poets to be mentioned, 
who is described in the f ollovring lines : 

Tli^re is good Harpalus, now woxen aged 
In faithful service of faire Cynthia (380-81). 

Since this reference obviously places its subject among the older 
poets, the field of choice is somewhat restricted. Malone suggested 

® For line 439 Miss Landrum cites Isaiah, xi, 1 : And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his 
roots. But compare Ntimhers, xvn, 8: "And it came to pass, that on 
the morrow Moses went into the tabernacle of witness; and, behold, the 
rod of Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and brought forth buds, 
and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds,^’ and Hehrews, ix, 4: "Which 
had the golden censer, and the ark of the covenant overlaid round about 
with gold, wherein was the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod 
that budded, and the tables of the covenant.” 
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Thomas Churchyard as a possibility/ but this theory is disproved 
in Churchyard^s own works^ where he identifies himself as Spenser^s 
Palemon. In 1805^ H. J. Todd suggested Bamaby Googe, but 
could offer little to substantiate his view.^ In J. P. Collier^s edition 
of Spenser;, he suggests Sir Thomas Sackville on the basis of that 
gentleman’s great repute as a poet and his long service of Elizabeth 
in affairs of state.^ This view is accepted by Professor Dodge, the 
latest commentator, on the ground that Sackville was too prominent 
to have been left out and that the description fits him.^ But this 
very prominence of the illustrious author of the Induction to the 
Mirror for Magistrates has raised grave doubts in the minds of 
at least three students of the subject.® They point out that the 
reference to Harpalus consists of only two lines and these are by 
no means extravagant in his praise. It seems incredible, in view 
of Spenser’s fulsome praise of Alcyon (Sir Arthur Gorges), 
Amyntas (Lord Strange), and Astrofell (Sidney), that he should 
dismiss a noble of Sackville’s standing, and one whose poetic 
genius was so widely recognized, with so casual a reference. Also, 
as Mcholson points out, Sackville had written no poetry for many 
years and Spenser may well have omitted him from the list; 
ISTicholson in turn suggests George Puttenham reputed author of 
the ^^Arte of Poesie,” as a possible alternative. 

In 1891, Dr. Emil Koeppel, in a learned article upon George 
Turbervile, attempted to identify him as Harpalus upon the follow- 
ing grounds : ® 

1. That Turbervile had served the Queen (Cynthia) as secretary to 
her ambassador to Russia in 1568-9 and probably received some oflBlce from 
her in later years, as the latter part of his life seems to have been 
prosperous. 

2. That Turbervile was aged. 


^ Malone’s Shakespeare, ed. Boswell, 1821, ii, 235 ff. 

^ Todd’s Spenser, 1805, i, Introduction, p. 98. 

® Collier’s Spenser, 1862, v, 44. 

* The Cambridge Spenser, p. 810. 

® Brinsley Nicholson, Spenser’s Harpalus,” l^otes and Queries, Pifth 
Series, l, 323-4, April 25, 1874; Grosart’s Spenser, 1882, iv, 82, Introd.; 
Koeppel, "Die Englischen Tasso uebersetzungen des 16. jahrhunderts,” in 
Anglia, xm (1891), 42-71. 

® See Koeppel, op, cit. 
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3. That his name corresponds to that of Harpalus in that each has 
three syllables. 

4. That the term good seems to have been applied to Turbervile by his 
friends, also by Thomas Blenerhasset in his introduction to the second 
part of the Mirror for Magistrates, written in 1677.'^ 

Clearly, KoeppeFs arguments, unsupported, are quite inconclu- 
sive, and his theory has never been widely accepted. Unfortu- 
nately, he overlooked the one piece of evidence which would have 
effectively supported his point. Upon examination of Tubervile^s 
EpitapheSj, Epigrams, Songs and Sonets (1567),.! find the follow- 
ing lines in his poem entitled ^^He Sorrowes Other to Have the 
Eruites of His Service ® 

But I (vnhappie Wight) 

that spend my loue in vaine, 

Doe seeke for succour at hir hands 
while other get the gaine. 

As thirstie ground doth gape 
to swallow in the shoure: 

Euen so fare I poore Earpalus 

whome Oupids paines deuoure (9-16). 

Turbervile^s reference to himself as Harpalus seems a fairly 
definite indication that he was the poet to whom Spenser referred. 
As Koeppel pointed out, the characterization fits him in other 
respects. He was almost fifty years old in 1590, the date of 
Spenser^s visit to London, and was generally recognized as repre- 
sentative of the older generation of poets. Anthony a Wood says 
that ^^he lived and was in great esteem among ingenious men in 
fifteen hundred ninety and four.^^ ® His patroness and friend, 
Anne, Countess of Warwick and daughter of Francis Russell, second 
Earl of Bedford, was the favorite of the Queen and is celebrated 
later in Colin Clout as Theana.^® She and her family are also 
honored in Spenser’s Ruines of Time; to her and her sister, the 
Countess of Cumberland, the poet dedicates his Powre Hymnes. 
The subject of his elegy, DapJinaida, is Douglas Howard, grand- 
daughter of Sir Thomas Howard, Viscount Bindon, who was an 

Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Haslewood, i, 348. 

^ BpitapTies, Epigrams, Bongs and Bonets, 1567, f. 92; Collier’s Reprint, 
p. 163; Chalmers’ English Poets, Ti, 626. 

® Athenae Omniensis, ed. Bliss, i, 627. 

492-504. 
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earlier patron of Turbervile and to whom that poet’s translation 
of Ovid’s Heroides was dedicated. Their attachment to the same 
patrons increases the probability that the poets were well acquainted 
with each other’s works^, and they may well have met in person 
during Spenser’s visit, if they were not already known to each other, 
as Koeppel thinks they were. Turbervile’s works were quite popu- 
lar in their day, his Epitaphes, Epigrams:, etc. being reprinted in 
1570, 1579, and 1584, while his translations of Ovid and Mantuan 
ran through even more editions.’-’- We are justified in assuming 
that Spenser was acquainted with these volumes and in all proba- 
bility with the particular poem containing the Harpalus passage. 
Granting this, nothing is more likely than that he should have 
chosen to represent the older poet by his self-applied name and in 
this guise preserve him to his own and future generations of readers. 

It is to be regretted that, even among students of the period, 
the works of Turbervile are so little known. He is a not incon- 
siderable luminary among the stars of lesser magnitude and, in this 
day of research among the small fry of literature, certainly deserves 
more attention than has been accorded him. Interest in his work 
should be heightened by the knowledge that he, more probably than 
anyone else, is the Harpalus of Spenser’s CoUn Clout, 

John E. Hankins. 

Yale University. 


APROPOS OF A LETTER OF BALZAC 

The letter in question is Ho. oxxviii of the Oorrespondance, 
dated: Lund% 2 heures du mating 188^, There can be no doubt 
that the year did not appear in the manuscript but was added, as in 
so many other cases, by the editor.’- When the opening paragraph 
of the letter was written, Balzac was already at 13, rue des Batail- 
les. But according to a letter to Madame Hanska he did not secrete 

See H. E. Rollins, “New Facts about George Turbervile,” Modern 
Philology, XV (1918) , 135 n. 

1 Cf. tbe note of the editor, i, 1, of tbe duocecimo edition of the Oorre- 
spondance. This note does not appear in the octavo edition included in 
the Mition definitive of the CEuvres. 
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himself there till shortly before March 1st, 1835. As he took her 
so fully into his confidence and made his letters to her so nearly a 
journal of his daily life, we cannot easily think, when he writes : 

Je viens de rompre tons les fils par lesquels Lilliput-Paris venait 
de me garrotter; je me suis fait une retraite inconnue,^-^ ^ that he 
is referring to an event that had taken place two months or more 
before, all the more since, during January and February, he had 
written to her four times. There are two other letters ® attributed 
to the year 1834: in the Oorrespondance which were written while 
Balzac was at Chaillot. But in both cases the dates were added by 
the editor, and in both cases they are manifestly wrong. 

We must therefore conclude that the beginning of the letter was 
written after March 1st, 1835. One is tempted to date it in Octo- 
ber of the same year. For he tells us in the very same paragraph 
how le bon frere avait couru toute la journee pour moi, voir une 
maison que je veux acheter.^^ Now on the eleventh of October he 
wrote to Madame Hanska: ^^Enfin, je pense k acheter une mai- 
son.-^^ 4 course, not conclusive, as the idea of buying a 

house occurred to him more than once. We naturally look further 
in the letter for evidence as to its date. 

The second paragraph begins: Je viens de conelure une bonne 
affaire avec VEstafeUe/' What was this lonne afairef The 
answer would seem to be found in letter olxxix. In it he reas- 
sures his sister as to his immediate money difficulties, saying that 
a newspaper has bought Cesar BiroUeau for twenty thousand 
francs. That the newspaper in question is VEstafette appears from 
an optimistic paragraph farther on. 

Tran^uillise-toi ! trois mois ne se passeront pas sans m’apporter quelque 
affaire pareille celle de VEstafette, On donne Cisar Birotteau k ceux 
qui s^abonneront k ce journal; on le tire k cinq mille; si c^est une belle 
oeuvre, quel succ^s! 

The date assigned to this letter is 1837, and its correctness is 
assured, in this case, by conclusive corroborating testimony. It was 
in the fall of 1837 that VEstafetie offered Cesar BiroUeau as a 

^ Lettres a VMtranghre, i, 234. 

®Nos. cxxxm and csxii. In oxxxm there is nothing that permits us 
to assign it a date Ko. oxLii is from 1836. Cf. M. Bouteron, Une amitid 
de Balzac,” Bevue d^s Deuw Mondes, ler mai 1923, p. 104, n. 1. 

^Lettres k VEtrangbre, i, 276. 
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prize for subscriptions.® And under date of IsTovember 14^ 1837, 
Balzac wrote to Madame Hanska : II faut se Jeter dans un travail 
inopin^, qui pent me donner une arachnitis. On oifre vingt mille 
francs de Cesar Biroiteau s’il est pr§t pour le 10 decembre.^^ ® On 
the twentieth of December he could write: Je viens de terminer 
en vingt-deux Jours comme Je Pavais promis et comme Je vous 
recriva,is brusquement en terminant ma demiere lettre, Cesar 
Biroitemf' 

Shall we then assign the letter to 1837? Hardly. The refer- 
ence in the first paragraph to the purchase of a house forbids. It 
may seem rash to think that a desire to possess anything could 
not have visited Balzac at any time. But it is next to impossible 
to imagine him sending his brother-in-law to look at houses for 
him at the end of this year of 1837. For he had then bought a 
place, against the remonstrances of his family, and was very con- 
scious of the aggravated acuteness of his financial situation. The 
house at Ville-d^Avray, les Jardies, was in process of construction.® 
I do not see how we can escape the conclusion that we have in these 
two paragraphs parts of two letters quite widely separated in time. 

But we are not yet at the end of the puzzles which this letter 
oifers. If we ask ourselves what probably led the editor of the Cor- 
respondance to the date of 1834 we may find the answer in the third 
paragraph, which reads as follows : 

Ne te chagrine done pas, il n*y a pas encore pdril dans la demeure; je 
suis fatigu4, il est vrai, malade m^me, mais j’accepte I’invitation de M. de 
Margonne et vais passer denx mois k Saclie, oil je me reposer ai et me 
soignerai. J^y essayerai du theatre, tout en finissant mon P^re Goriot et 
corrigeant la Recherche de Vatsolu. 

We know that la Recherche de Vahsolu appeared in the third edi- 
tion of Scenes de la vie privee in September, 1834, dated Paris, 
Juin-septembre 1834."^ ® Le Pere Goriot appeared in the Revue de 
Paris during December, 1834, and January and February, 1835, 


® Lovenjoul, Histoire des ceuvres de JBT. de Balzac, 3d ed., p. 112. 

® Lettres d VBtrangere, i, 448. 

^ Lettres d VEtranghre, i, 449. 

® Gorrespofidafice, ed. in octavo, pp. 226, 305. Lettres d I Etrangere, i, 
427, 429, 436, 444. 

“Lovenjoul, 5, 179. 

3 
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dated Sach6, septembre 1834.” Balzac^s presence at Sache at 
that time is confirmed by a letter to Madame Hanska dated Octo- 
ber 18 and 19, 1834. Je snis alle passer quinze jours a Sache, 
en Touraine. . . . J^y ai commence une grande oeuvre, le Pere 
GoriotP The paragraph in question was written just before his 
visit to M. de Margonne, in September, 1834. 

We have, then, in the first three paragraphs printed in the Cor- 
respondance under a single heading as one letter a veritable mosaic. 
With which, if any, of these three paragraphs does the rest of the 
letter belong ? The answer to this is not absolutely sure, as inter- 
nal evidence is either lacking or insufficient to give a precise date. 
It is probable that the fourth paragraph was written after letter 
CLiii, in which he had confessed to being a little disturbed by a 
pain in his side. Now he reassures his sister. Je veillerai moins, 
ne te tourmente pas de cette douleur au cote.” The date given for 
letter cliii must be approximately right, as it is confirmed by the 
reference to the negotiations for the reprinting of the CEuvres de 
jeunesse and the arrangement with Souverain to publish the Contes 
drolatiques,^^ and there is no difficulty in supposing this paragraph 
to have been written at the same time as the first paragraph and to 
have formed a part of the same letter. 

There is nothing in the following paragraphs that does not fit 
well with the conjecture that they are from the same date. The 
dedication to Dr. Nacquart bears the date of October, 1835. New 
editions, the second and third, of the Medecin de camp ague came 
out both in 1834 and 1836.^^ The latter is certainly the one being 
reprinted at the time of the letter, for the first two editions were 
nearly sold out when letter cliii was written.^^ On October 11, 
1835, Balzac writes to Madame Hanska: ^^Nous reimprimons le 
Medecin de campagneP As to the next paragraph also, though 
it does not connect closely with what precedes in subject, since the 

Lovenjoul, 28. 

^^Lettres VEtrang^re, 192, 194. 

Cf . Correspondance, 224, 228. 

^®Lovenjoul, 167. 

lecteurs reviennent si 1)1611 sur le Medecin de campagnet que 
Werdet a rassurance de vendre en une semaine F4dition in-octavo et en 
quinze jours Tin-douze.^’ Gorrespondance, 225. 

Lettres d VEtranghre, 276. 
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new edition of the Medecin de campagm was published by Werdet 
and not by Madame Bechet^ those who know the story of Balzac^s 
relations with his publishers will feel sure that it must have been 
written but a very short time after letter oliii. Balzac did not for 
long use the word sullime in speaking of la veuve Bechet}^ 

A. G-. Cahfield. 

University of Michigan. 


THE PYEEHONIST IS BALZAC^S JEAN LOUIS 

J ean Louis , the work of Honore de Balzac and of M. Le Poitevin 
Saint-Ahne^ published at Paris by Hubert in 1822, merits the 
attention of students of French literature as one witness to the 
remarkable vogue of Eabelais in Prance during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, an enthusiasm finding highest expression in such master- 
pieces as les Contes drolatiques and la Seine PSdauque, Two 
direct references are made to Eabelais in Jean Louis, one after a 
quotation at the beginning of Chapter viii and the second in con- 
nection with an imitation of the Pantagrueline Prognostication in 
Chapter xiv. In the latter case, a footnote tells the reader the 
source of the details, and adds, Quant a ce livre, n^aurait-il 
produit que le bien de faire connaitre Eabelais a un homme qui ne 
Faurait pas lu, c^en serait un tr&s grand/^ Eabelaisian laughter 
and incoherence are everywhere present, the plot being a succession 
of fantastic happenings and the characters decidedly grotesque. 
Prominent among the latter is a drble named Uncle Bamab6, 
whose moral physiognomy is modelled largely on that of Eabelais^ 
philosopher Trouillogan but who also voices opinions found in the 
mouths of Pantagruel and Panurge. Uncle Barnab6 is ^^un des 
plus ardents disciples de Pyrrhon,"' ^ while Trouillogan is called a 

philosophe Epheetique et Pyrrhonien.'' ^ Both men naturally 
refuse to take a decided stand on any point. As for Barnabe, il 

^«Cf. Lettres a VBtrangere^ 240, 242, 285, 332, 333, 340, 342 (“ cette 
odieuse Bucket”). 

"^Jean Louis, p. 12, in Oeuvres de Jeunesse, Paris, 1889. 

* Tiers livre, Ck. xxxvi. 
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j a dn pour et du contre dans tout ceci/^ is a constant expression 
on his lips, and we read that in a certain crisis, qnant a Foncle 
Bamahe, il ne fut de Favis de personne, attendu qn^il y ayait 
autant d^argnments pour que contre/^ ^ He is surely a brother of 
Tronillogan, who gave such strangely inconclusive advice to 
Panurge on the subject of marriage and when asked if he himself 
were married or single replied, ne Fun ne Faultre et tons les deux 
ensemble/^ ^ 

At the beginning of J em Louis, Barnabe is asked by the young 
hero to give his opinion of marriage and a conversation follows 
clearly imitated from the famous scene in which Panurge consults 
Pantagruel about the advisability of becoming a benedict,® Though 
there is no similarity of language, the ideas expressed in the two 
passages are closely parallel. Barnabe opens the case for marriage, 
En eifet, rien n^est plus charmant que de trouver quand on rentre 
chez soi, un visage qui vous sourit an lieu de visage de hois, ce qui 
arrive lorsque Fon est gargon,^^ while Panurge says, Voire mais, 
vouldriez-vous qu^ainsi seulet je demeurasse toute ma vie sans com- 
paigne coniugale? Vous scauez qtfil est escript, Veh soli. 
L^homme seul n^a iamais tel soulas qu^on veoyd entre gens mariez.'^^ 
Another point made by Barnabe is, on se voit renaitre dans les 
fruits de ses amours,^^ which Panurge expresses at greater length. 
Voire mais, ie n^aurois iamais aultrement filz ne filles legitimes, 
es quelz Feusse espoir mon nom et armes perpetuer: es quelz ie 
puisse laisser mes heritaiges^^ — etc. Both men also show the 
reverse side of the medal, woman^s irritability and bad temper and 
her frequent unfaithfulness to her husband. However, Panurge 
sums the matter up from the point of view of nature by saying, 
de femme ne me peuz passer en plus qu^un aueugle de baston,^^ 
while Jean Louis questions his uncle, ^^Idais, mon oncle, s^il m^'est 
impossible de m^abstenir ? " and receiving an, Est-ce prouv6 ? he 
replies, Mon Dieu, tout autant qu^il est vrai que vous avez besoin 
de manger quand vous sentez la faim.'’^ In much the same way, 
but with exaggeration that goes to the length of caricature. Uncle 
Barnabe outlines a scheme of education for Jean Louis based on 


»P. 17. 

* Tiers Uvre, Chs. xxxv, xxxvi. 
^ Tiers livre, Ch. rx. 
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the famous plan of studies sent by Gargantua to Pantagruel, but 
with perhaps a reminiscence of Milton.® 

Though Barnabe is largely an imitation of TrouHlogan, some of 
his words and actions show a more technical treatment of Scepti- 
cism than would come from Eabelais alone and suggest a general 
acquaintance with the principles contained in such works as that 
of Sextus Empiricus. Eor instance, his constant habit of meeting 
every affirmation made in his presence with a show of contrary 
arguments recalls Book I, Chapter vi of Empiricus’ Eypot^poseSj 
where we read, The fundamental principle of the Sceptical sys- 
tem is especially this, namely, to oppose every argument by one of 
equal weight, for it seems to us that in this way we finally reach 
the position where we have no dogmas.” ^ Barnabe’s reference, in 
his speech before the Eevolutionary tribunal, to the weakness of 
human judgments due to the confusions of the senses is a restate- 
ment of the first four tropes of Empiricus and in his mention of 
arguments drawn from time, space and duration,” ® we find an 
echo of Empiricus^ chapters on time,” place ” and the perma- 
nent state of things.” 

G. M. Eess. 

University of Missouri. 


NATHANIEL LEE AND MILTON 

Eecently I encountered an instance, which seems worthy of 
notice, of an attitude toward Paradise Lost held by contemporaries. 

Professor Havens has stressed the earliness of a borrowing from 
Milton’s poem in Nathaniel Lee’s Caesar Borgia (1680).^ This 
is an early date for a notice of Po/radise Lost, but not so early as an 
opinion on the same work expressed by Lee in a different connection. 

When, in 1677, Dryden finally published his ""tagged” drama- 
tization of Milton’s epic, he prefixed to it the now famous Author's 
Apology for Eeroich Poetry^ and Poetic Licence. But it has not 

^ Pa/ntagruel, Book I, Ch. vnr, and Jean Louis, pp. 160-163. 

Translation of Mary Mills Patrick, in ber Bextus Lmpvricus and Greek 
Bceptioism, London, 1899, p. 106. 

» P. 217. 

^ Havens, B. D., The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1922, p. 14. 
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been previously noted thatl there is another prefixed piece which 
concerns Milton. Dryden and Lee at the time of the publication 
of The State of Innocence were good friends and collaborators. It 
was quite fitting^ therefore, that Lee should have written and Dryden 
included some verses, prefixed to the opera. To Mr. Dryden^ on Ms 
Poem of Paradise.^ 

Lee^s borrowing from Paradise Lost was, of course, a certain 
evidence of his admiration for Milton^s poem. But it was not an 
unmixed admiration, as his verses to Dryden clearly indicate. He 
set out to compare Milton^s work with Dryden^s, and to point out 
precisely what the relationship between the two works was. Not 
only did Lee seek these ends in the commendatory verses, but he 
sought also to weigh the one poem against the 'other. The fiity-’six 
line verse is too accessible, to need quotation but the direct -com- 
parison of Milton and Dryden is interesting. 

In these lines, Lee^s attitude toward Paradise Lost is apparent. 
He considered it powerful, but crude, lacking polish. He compared 
it to a Beauteous rustick Maid whom Milton To a place of 
Strength conveyM.^’ But Dryden took her thence, and brought 
Baer to Court, adorning her with Gemms and arranging her 

hard spun thought.-^^ The latter poet also gave her manners,^'’ 
and softened her language. Lee seemed to have felt that the rugged 
strength of Paradise Lost, while not exactly a defect, was at least 
toi be deplored and softened. Dryden himself in his Apology had 
called attention to the same aspect, not only of Milton^s but of epic 
poetry of the past in general. He had mentioned, not to condemn 
but to explain, this or that expression in Homer, Virgil, Tasso, or 
Milton^s Paradise, ... too far stran^d.^^ He went on to defend 
the use of difficult passages in (epic) poetry by saying that Virgil 
and Horace, the severest Writers of the severest Age, have made 
frequent use of the hardest metaphors, and of the strogest [^ic] 
Hyperboles.^^ i 

But Lee^s comparison of Milton with Dryden iS' of most value 
as an indication of Milton^s repute almost immediately after his 
■death. Lee accords to him great praise for the power and force of 

bave at band only an edition of 1684. Tbrongb tbe kindness of 
Professor P. L. Windsor and th© University of Chicago Library; and 
of Professor E. P'. Seybolt, I have learned that these verses appear in tbe 
1677 edition also. 
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his coneeptions, but deplores his primitive execution. This judg- 
ment appears to have been accepted by Dryden in his Apology.i 
High as was hisi praise therein of Milton and his work, hd tacitly 
accepted Lee^s estimate and judgment of Paradise Lost when he 
wrote : ^^And though I could not refuse the partiality of my Friend, 
who is pleased to commend me in his Yerses, I hope they will rather 
be esteemed ilhe effect of his Love to me, than of his deliberate and 
sober judgment. His Genius is able to make beautiful what he 
pleases : Yet as he has been too favorable to me, I doubt not but 
he will hear of his kindness from many of our Contemporaries.'’^ 

Lee w^as, moreover, competent to judge of the relative merits of 
Paradise Lost and the State of Innocence. He later borrowed from 
Paradise Lost in one of hisI own' plays. And the verses to Dryden 
also contain evidence of his having read the epic rather carefully. 
The whole comparison of Dryden and Milton is, in fact, based upon 
an idea drawn from the latter. This is the conception in Patadise 
Lost that Creation was an ordering of the wild disorder of primeval 
Chaos. 

To Lee, Dryden^s wwk was like that of Creation : he fashioned 
into order and decorum the chaotic and primitive Miltonic material. 
He used one idea from Paradise Lost to express this in which he 
retained the Miltonic diction. This was in lines 15-16 when he 
said, 

no perfect World was found, 

Till through the heap your mighty Genius shin’d. 

For his comparison, Lee has drawn heavily upon the brief ac- 
count of Creation related by Uriel to Satan at the end of Book III. 
There, the actual process of Creation is described as follows: 

I saw when at his word the formless mass, 

This World’s material mould, came to a heap: 

Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled, stood vast infinitude confined (m, 708“11). 

Notices of Milton before 1700 are rare enough to make any 
additions to those already noted by Professor Havens extremely 
desirable. 

Harris Fletcher. 

University of Illmois. 
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A NOTE ON HENRY V 

Sometimes a parallel passage in Shakespeare furnishes a prob- 
able or a certain explanation of an obscure word or phrase. In 
the following lines of Henry Y (iii:, 5, 12-13) nook-shotten 
may mean either ^^full of nooks or ‘^^shot oif into a corner, 
remote : 

I will sell my dukedom 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-sbotten isle of Albion. 


But this passage from King John (ii, 1, 26-30) clearly supports 
the second interpretation : 


Even till that England, hedged in with the main, 

That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, 

Even till that utmost corner of the west 
Salute tbee for her king. 

Harry T. Baker. 


0-ouoher College. 


JOHN' HALL OE DUEHAM AND SAMUEL BUTLBE: 

A NOTE. 

John Hall of Durham has recently received some attention as an 
essayist,^ But his first published work was his Poems (1646). 
Hallos first piece here is A Satire^ a passage from which is worth 
quoting because it offers an interesting comparison with Hudibras. 

Bartliius has read all books, Jos. Scaliger 81 

Proportion’d lately the diameter 
Unto the circle Galileo’s found, 

Though not drunk, thinking that the earth ran round; 

Tycho has tumbled down the orbs, and now 
Fine tenuous air doth in their places grow; 

Maurolycus at length has cast it even, 

How many pulses’ journey ’tis to heaven. 

A world of such knacks know we; think ye, then, 


^Elbert N. S. Thompson, ^^The Seventeenth-Century Essay,” in Uni- 
versity of Iowa Humamstio Studies, m, 3 {Nov. 1926), pp. 8, 49-50, 103- 
104; and Edmund L. Freeman, ^‘Bacon’s Influence on John Hall,” PMLA., 
xm (1927), 385-389. 
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Sooner to peep out than be kick’d from men; 90 

Whether ye gallop in light rhymes, or chose 
Gently to amble in a Yorkshire prose; 

Whether ye bring some indigested news 
From Spanish surgeons, or Italian stews; 

Whether ye fiercely raise some false alarm, 

And in a rage the Janizaries arm; 

Whether ye reinforce old times, and oon 
What kind of stuff Adam’s first suit was on; 

Whether Eve’s toes had corns; or whether he 

Did cut his beard spadewise or like a T: 100 

Such brokage as is this will never do’t, 

We must have matter and good words to boot; 

And yet how seldom meet they? Most our rhymes 
Eally in tunes, but speak no sense like chdmesi 
Grave deep discourses full as ragged be 
As are their author’s doublets; you’ll not see 
A word creep in, that cannot quickly show 
A genealogy to th’ ark of Eoah, 

Or at the least pleads not prescription 

From that great cradle of confusion. 110 

What pamphlet is there, where some Arabic 
Scours not the coast? from whence you may not pick 
Some Chinese character or mystic spell. 

Whereon the critics for an age may dwell; 

Where there’s some sentence to be understood, 

As hard to find as where old Athens stood: 

Why do we live, why do our pulses beat, 

To spend our bravest flames, our noblest heat. 

On such poor trifles? to enlarge the day 

By gloomy lamps; yet for no other prey 120 

Than a moth-eaten radix, or to know 

The fashion of Deucalion’s mother’s shoe. 

It will not quit the cost, that men should spend 
Themselves, time, money, to no other end; 

That people should with such a deal of pains 
Buy knowing nothing, and wise men’s disdains.® 


Eegarding the comparison offered between these verses and 
Eudilras, four things may be said. 

1. It is possible to find lines in Eudihras which resemble lines in 
Hall’s verses. Thus, " As far as Adam's first green Breeches ” » 


John Hall, Poems (1642), London, 1816, pp. 29-31. 
SutMbras (Cambridge, 1905), p. 17, line 9. 
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suggests kind of stuff Adames first suit was But 

sucli resemblances may be fortuitous. 

2. Despite the fact that Hall uses the decasyllabic couplet while 
Butler uses octosyllabic, the movement of HalFs verses is not 
totally dissimilar to the movement of Butler^s. And rhymes like 
ScaliffeTj diameterj do% hoot, show, Noah are altogether in But- 
ler’s spirit. Such resemblances as these are less likely to be 
fortuitous. 

3. But it is when one compares the passage from Hall with 
Butler’s two long descriptions, first of Hudibras’s learning, and 
secondly of Ealpho’s,^ that the resemblances between Hall’s satire 
and Butler’s become unmistakable. One who knows Butler well 
and has considered carefully the works which are usually cited 
as having influenced Butler in his Eudihras, will feel, it is believed, 
that in Hall’s Satire there is a good deal more of the matter, the 
manner, and the pervading spirit of Eudihras than has usually 
been realized. 

4. Whether or not J ohn Hall as a satirist contributed to Butler’s 
satirical mood, there is no doubt that as an essayist Hall empha- 
sized that particular theme which lies at the heart of Butler’s 
thought. Judgement,” wrote Hall in Eorae Vacivae (1646), is 
long ere it be setled, experience being the best nurse of it; and we 
see seldome Learning and Wisdome concurre. . . .”® The con- 
trast lies between learning and wisdom, between mere accumulation 
of facts and intelligent assimilation of knowledge. Hall was one 
of a number of Seventeenth Cgntury writers who were gradually 
developing a theory of intellectual values. Certain intellectual 
pursuits were worthless; others were of the highest importance. 
Now, it is this theory of intellectual values which constitutes 
Butler’s satiric norm, and afterwards the norm of A Tale of a 
TuhJ Butler’s distinction lies in the fact that he was the first 
English writer who in full consciousness employed satire in the 
defence of this theory of values. But John Hall, as his essays 

* Hall, A Sati/re, line 98, 

^Eudihras (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 4-9, 17-19. 

^Hall, Eorae Vacwae, pp. 76-77. 

hope shortly to deal at length with the development of this theory 
of intellectual values, and its bearing upon the satire of Butler and Swift. 
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show, understood tlie theory; as his verses show, he was capable 
on occasion of defending the theory by means of satire. And 
from Hall it is possible that Butler learnt more concerning the 
matter, the manner, and the pervading spirit of satire than has 
usually been realized. 

Eicaedo Qtjintaka. 

Unwersity of Wiscomin. 


A POEM EEOM TIECK TO OEHLEHSCHLAOEE 

The relations of the Danish poet Adam Oehlenschlager (1779- 
1850) and the German Eomanticist Ludwig Tieck have been 
treated fully by Albert Sergei in his dissertation OeTiUnschlager 
in seinen personlichen Beziehmgen zu Goethe, Tieck und Helbel} 
Sergei shows that the friendship of the two men, begun in 1806, 
lasted until Oehlenschlager^s death and that despite certain oc- 
casional misunderstandings they were warmly attached to one 
another and have left unmistakable traces of their cordial senti- 
ments in various literary works. Sergei also points out that they 
influenced each other to no small degree. Oehlenschlager^s Alladin, 
for instance, could never have been written without Tieck^s 
Octavian, and Tieek^s novel Die Uiereilung owes its very existence 
to an incident in which Oehlenschlager played a rather ludicrous 
part. Moreover Oehlenschlager translated several of Tieck^s major 
works and a number of his lesser writings into Danish. 

Oehlenschlager paid four visits to Tieck, — in 1806, 1817, 1881, 
and 1844, respectively. Tieck wrote three letters to him which 
have come down to us, two dated 1830 and one 1837, while five 
of Oehlenschlager’s letters to Tieck^ dated 1831, 1833', 1834, 1837 
and 1843, respectively, have been preserved. In addition there is 
a dedicatory poem — a Stammluchgedichi — ^from Tieck to Oehlen- 
sehlager. Sergei, who quotes two couplets from it (p. 63), says 
that Tieck wrote it into OehlenschlagePs album in 1831 at the 
conclusion of Oehlenschlager’s third visit to Dresden, an important 
visit which served to put an end to a rather serious estrangement 
brought about by Tieck’s dissatisfaction with OehlenschlagePs 


Rostock, 1907, pp. 44-67. 
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German translation of Holberg and by a caustic review of the 
drama Correggio.^ But in Tieck^s GedichtCj where it is published/ 
this poem is entitled An Oehlenschldger dei seinem Besuch in 
Dresden 1829. As we shall see below, SergeFs date is correct. 
Tieck, when collecting his poems in 1841, erred in dating the poem 
two years too early.^ SergePs only error is one of omission. He 
failed to state that the verses were published in the GedicMe and 
to call attention to Tieck^s chronological oversight. 

Eecently I acquired in Europe, by purchase, what seems to be the 
original of this poem. It is written upon a sheet of rather heavy 
paper, 21 cm. wide and 19 cm. long, apparently cut out of Oehlen- 
schlager^s StammhuoJi. Since it reveals marked deviations from 
the version of 1841, 1 shall publish both versions in this place. 


Stammbuchblatt in Tieck’s band. 


Der edle Nordlands^-Dicbter 
Scbenkt mir den Frenndes-Grusz; 
Er bracbte liebe Knnde 
Und gab mit treuem Munde 
Mir seinen Bruder-Kusz. 

Er spracb: Warnm denn badern? 
Verlasz den Stubl der Bicbter, 

Und fiibr in alien Adern, 

Dasz Du, wie icb, ein Dicbter! 
Gieb’ Ereud^ und Lust den Biedern, 
In Leyerklang und Liedern. 

So darf der Dicbter sprecben, 

Dem bold die Muse lacbt, 

Er wird die Lorbeern brecben, 

Die sie ibm zugedacbt. — 


Gedicbte von Ludwig Tieck 
(1841), pp. 435-436. 

An Oeblenscblager bei seinem 
Besueb in Dresden 1829. 

Freud’ ist mir jetzt geworden, 

Es bringt mir lieben Grusz 
Der Dicbter aus dem Norden, 

Und seinen Bruderkusz. 

Er spracb; Warum denn ricbten, 
Da nocb die Kraft gesund? 

Weit besser klingt das Dicbten 
Von einem Sanger-Mund. — 

So darf der Dicbter sprecben, 

Dem bold die Muse lacbt, 

Er wird die Lorbeern brecben, 

Die sie ibm zugedacbt. 

Dein freundlicbes Gemutbe 
Hat sicb mir langst bewabrt, 

Mit Deines Kindes Bltitbe 
Bist Du zuriick gekebrt. 

Sie spricbt des Vaters Wabrbeit, 
Sie lacbelt seinen Blick, 


® Dresdener MorgenzeiUmg, 1827 ; republished in Tieck’s Kritische Bchrif- 
ten, Leipzig, 1852, iv, 270 ff. 

^Neue Ausgahe, Berlin, 1841, pp. 435-436, 

*Tbe error is copied by Kopke, Ludtoig Tieck. Brinnerungen am dem 
Lehen des DicMers, n, Leipzig, 1855, p. 309. 

® Hoxdlans,” with “ d ” inserted above. 
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N'imm diese Freundeshand, 

Dein freundliches Gemtithe 
Hab^ ich. scbon friih erkannt, 

Der mit der schdnen Bliitbe 
Des Kind’s sich zu mir fand: 

Wir wandeln Hand in Hand 
Durch das poet’scbe Land; 

Und bleibt Apoll gewogen, 

Komm’ icb zn Dir gezogen, 

Sonst grtisz ich Dich noch hie; 

Doch wie sich’s mag gestalten, 

Wir bleiben stets die Alien, — 

Bntfremdet sind wir nie! 1 — 

Von Deinem Dich 

treu liebenden 
Brnder 

Ludwig Tieck. 

Dresden den 25 ” Juni, 

1831. 

Apparently the version in Gedichte is a redaction of the original. 
The latter, it will be noted, is six lines shorter and somewhat more 
personal and specific in its tone. While the original alludes 
plainly to the strained relations which the visit of 1831 served to 
patch up, the later version is very general. Eight lines have been 
carried over unchanged, several others with slight modifications. 
Sergei was probably familiar only with the published version of 
1841, for the four lines which he quotes (Und neu mit dir verbun- 
den, etc.) are lacking in the original. 

Edwik H. Zbydel. 

University of Cincmnati, 


So bleibt denn Lieb’ und Klarbeit 
Der Zukunft aucb zuriick. 

Und neu mit dir verbunden, 
Reicb’ icb die Freundes-Hand, 
Wie wir uns fruh gefunden, 

Hast Du micb nie verkannt. 

Wir Sanges-Briider wallten 
Durcb mancben scbonen Raum, 
Lebendig f est zu balten 
Des Lebens Wunder-Traum : 

Seb’ icb einst Deine Auen? 

Kebrst Du zu unsern Gauen? 
Griisz icb Dicb dorten, bie? 

Docb wie sicb’s mag gestalten, 
Wir bleiben stets die Alten! 
Bntfremdet sind wir nie ! ! 


A NOTE OU GOETHE^S EGMONT 

In the EZLarchen scene of the third act of Egmoni occurs the 
expression EaV ich (dock schon manchmal) ein grosses Kind 
(damit) schlafen gewiegt/^ to which Professor Hatfield in his com- 
mentary on the play properly calls attention as having been over- 
looked by the grammarians. His explanation, however, that 
schlafen is here a corrupted present participle is very 
improbable. 
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We can best get at the construction from the use of the infinitiYe 
with verbs of motion as scKlafen gehenj ^ then with the substitution 
of sich legen for gehen we get sich schlafen legen.^ The next step 
would be to substitute for the reflexive pronoun any pronoun or 
noun. Cf. '' Gute Foie, lege mich schlafen!''^ Note also the 
parallel expression einen schlafen fragen: ""Den Kunic druo min 
{—man) schldffin,^ That we have similarly in einen schlafen 
wiegen an analogical development, in which schlafen is clearly an 
infinitive, I think no one will deny. 

Edwaud H. Sehbt. 

G-eorge Washington University. 


UNDER THE SONNE HE LOOKETH 

As a contribution to the earlier discussion of the meaning of the 
passage in the Knight's Tale, a quotation from Kinloch^s Ancient 
Scottish Ballads may have some interest. On a line in the ballad 
of Johnie of Cochlesmuir, 

Jolinie lookit east, and Johnie lookit west, 

And a little below the sun, 

Kinloch makes the following observation (p. 43) : 

In those stanzas of this ballad published in the Minstrelsy, Ancient and 
Modern, the last line runs thus, 

And its lang before the sun, sun. 

But the Editor is inclined to hold the former as the true reading; it 
being a well known practice, especially among huntsmen, in order to 
discover an object in the twilight, to bend downwards, and look low 
between the dark ground and the faint glimmering light from the heavens, — 
which is termed looking below the sky. In the Highlands, where the 
mountain roads are dangerous, and almost impassable in winter, long 
black poles, with white tops, are placed at intervals along the path, to 
guide the traveller; and these are only discernible in the dark, by ‘ looking 
below the sky^ at every short distance. 

S. B. Hustvbdt. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 

1 Cf. DWB. IX, 282-83. 

*Paul, Deutsche Gramm, iv, 96. 

» DWB, IX, 283. 

*Ihid. 
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An Introduction to Bibliography for Literary Students. By 
Ronald B. McKeerow. Few York, Oxford UniTersity Press, 
1927. Pp. XYi + 359. $6.00. 

The perplexed state of mind among students of the modem lan- 
guages when they confront the term bibliography at the present 
moment is illustrated by the experience of one such student this 
autumn at an eastern university. At his two first lectures, in suc- 
cessive periods, each professor dwelt on the importance of this term. 
One of them exhibited McKerroVs Introduction as the law and the 
gospel of a new science, while the other talked for an hour about 
bibliography and English literature without mentioning Pollard, 
Greg, or Chapman. 

It is fifteen years since Mr. McKerrow put together, in the inter- 
vals between managing the publishing house of Sidgwick and J ack- 
son and acting as secretary of the Bibliographical Society, his 
Notes on Bibliographical Evidence for Literary Students and Edi- 
tors of English WorTcs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
This hundred-page pamphlet has long been hard to come by, and 
has now been replaced by a substantial volume into which the 
London leaders of the bookish science have consolidated the funda- 
mental information upon which that science is building. It is 
stiU Mr. McKerrow^s work, but he has relied upon Pollard to set 
him straight upon fifteenth-century matters, and upon Chapman 
for the changes which came with the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
while Greg has watched over the crucial intervening decades. 

This is an imposing array of names, sufficiently guaranteeing 
that the results of their collaboration will not only start beginners 
upon the right road, but that others who supposed themselves well 
equipped for research in these fields will find here ample warnings 
against over-confidence. There is even warning against trusting 
this very authoritative treatise, for the quality in Mr. McKerroVs 
work which most surely inspires confidence is the matter-of-fact 
way in which he goes about demonstrating the mistakes in his own 
earlier Notes. Relying u;^on the thoroughly convincing arguments 
in the Notes, up-to-date American library cataloguers have been 
looking at wire-lines in old books, as the definitive proof of quarto 
or octavo folding. The arguments are as good as ever they were, 
but something more has been learned about the way sheets were put 
through the press^ -with the results that wire-lines mean nothing at 
all in doubtful cases, which are the only cases where their evidence 
is desired. 


183 
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No one is likely to get very far in this volnme without realizing 
that a vast amount of investigation remains to he done before there 
can be any approximation to certainty in deductions about the 
printing practices of earlier times. Every ordinary printer, then 
as now, aimed to produce a correct book. They all made mistakes, 
and they normally corrected their errors in the cheapest and quick- 
est way. Not infrequently, a leaf had to be reprinted, more often 
because the author changed his mind rather than the printer 
blundered. In these cases it w^as customary to cut out the leaf as 
first printed and paste in the reprinted cancel leaf, oftentimes so 
cleverly that it does not show except upon minute examination. 
The wrong leaf is ordinarily marked by a sharp slash through the 
text, and one of the few things Mr. McKerrow forgets is to point 
this out, with an accompanying request that anybody finding a 
slashed leaf in any book, report it to some competent bibliographical 
authority. There is always a very good chance that this one leaf 
may be the only one of the original erroneous printing which was 
not destroyed. 

Working as he has, with all the resources of London within reach, 
Mr. McKerrow falls into the commonest of all errors for writers 
about books, which is to forget that the books which remain for 
study are by no means all that ever were printed. The Biblio^ 
graphical Society has listed 26,000 English books printed before 
1640, and anticipates finding another ten per cent, of titles of 
which copies can actually be located as now in existence. But a 
single American collection turned up four distinct editions of a title 
entered only once in the Short Title Catalogue, and it is more than 
likely that a careful study of every other title would result in pro- 
ducing evidence that on the average more printed pieces have dis- 
appeared than are now in existence, for this typical period. It is 
the collection of the data concerning publications that cannot be 
found, which is the next task of students of bibliography, of litera- 
ture, and of cultural life. 

GEOsns P. WiisrsHip. 

Maurvard College Library. 


Horace on the Art of Poetry, Latin text, English prose transla- 
tion, introduction and notes, together with Ben Jonson^s 
English verse rendering. Edited by Bdwaed Heistry Blake- 
N-ET. London: Scholartis Press, 1928. Pp. 135. 

This book puzzles me. It is a limited edition (750) printed on 
mould-made paper by the Oxford- University press, in beautiful 
large type of several fonts, on which the expert in the art and the 
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history of the printing craft eonld tell ns sundry interesting items. 
But its unhandy format (7%xl0) impedes that comfortable 
relaxation we normally experience in the genial company of this 
Koman critic and satirist; and the editor^s attempt to popularize 
old popular Horace for the layman^ in introduction and notes^, 
gives mainly only what is available in the school editions — except 
for much irrelevant literary patter. The author^s manner is that 
of a garrulous elderly gentleman, somewhere off on a country estate, 
who is acquainted merely by social position with living scholars, 
and to whom the reading of the great books of the dead is merely 
an elegant accomplishment to be exploited with leisurely good- 
natured vanity before his politely complacent guests. And the 
translation scarcely differs in style from that of a pony. Some- 
how one doesn^t easily associate such Jejune and smug work in the 
classics with Oxford. 

WlIiLIAM ElLEBY LeOKAKI). 

TJniwrsity of Wisconsm. 


William Wordsworth^ his Doctrine and Art in their Historical 
Relations, By Akthur Beatty. University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, Ho. 24. Madison, 1927. 
2d ed. Pp. 310. $2.00. 

The first edition of Mr. Beatty’s book appeared in 1922. He 
makes no very important changes in this revised edition: certain 
passages are rewritten; some material added, and some removed; 
he hopes that he has made his argument clear on more than 
one point” (p- 3). In the interval however the study of Words- 
worth has made considerable advances, with the publication of 
Mr. Garrod’s Wordsworth in 1923, and above all, of Mr. de Selin- 
court’s edition of The Prelude in 1926. But in any case Mr. 
Beatty’s work would merit renewed consideration. He has brought 
to the study of Wordsworth’s thought a fresh method and a fresh 
point of view ; and he has uncovered material which all future 
students will have to assimilate. His is the first thoroughgoing 
effort to place Wordsworth against his intellectual, as distinct 
from his social, scenic, and political, background. The under- 
taking of this task is Mr. Beatty’s great merit. 

His interpretation of Wordsworth is based throughout upon 
two fundamental ideas. In the first place Wordsworth ^^is the 
poet of the English philosophy of Locke and his school in general, 
and of the English associationistic philosophy in particular” 
4 
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(p. 285). David Hartley, Mr. Beatty thinks, is the assoeiationist 
who particularly influenced Wordsworth. In the second place 
he holds that ^^Irom 1797-8 to 1820 Wordsworth made habitual 
use of the doctrine of the three ages of man in dealing with all the 
important points of his life and art . . . this doctrine and method 
is fundamental in the poet^s attitude towards all the main problems 
of nature and art, and forms an integral part of his presentation of 
each^^ (p. 96). 

Mr. Beatty finds the three ages in Hartley, and thus brings to- 
gether the two ideas which according to his interpretation are 
fundamental to Wordsworth. He has — on the whole fairly — answered 
Miss PowelBs objection that the three ages as he understands them 
are not to be found in Hartley (p. 111-113).^ It is perhaps 
more pertinent to inquire whether they are to be found in Words- 
worth. The three ages as Mr. Beatty conceives them represeiit 
a continuous process of growth and development; Wordsworth in 
The Prelude and elsewhere uses his own experience as a type of 
this development. But did Wordsworth as a matter of fact regard 
his own development as a progressive improvement? Certainly 
not. In the first place, a large part of The Prelude and the 
Letter to Muthetes are concerned with the diagnosis and cure of 
one type of impaired imagination^^; an interruption, a definite 
set-back in the growth of the mind, from which he suffered him- 
self, and which he obviously felt to be a rather common occurrence. 
Mr. Beatty^s scheme allows no adequate place for this stage in 
development. In the second place, related to this experience, but 
different from it, although by Wordsworth himself confused with 
it, is that failure of poetic, of visionary power, beginning in the 
poePs fourth decade. All WordswortVs critics have noted and 
lamented it; none so truly as Wordsworth himself. Mr. Beatty^s 
whole position implies a Hat denial of this, the most simple and 
obvious fact about Wordsworth. When he acknowledges the enorm- 
ous importance which Wordsworth gives to sensations of infancy 
and childhood, he confuses without correcting his own position ; just 
as Wordsworth himself complicates the case by insisting upon 
the calmness and serenity of age. But Wordsworth^s confusion 
does not’ justify Mr. Beatty^s. 

The other main point, that Wordsworth is the poet of the 
associationistic philosophy, is too complex to be discussed in any 
detail. Mr. Beatty^s chief fault is that he fails to distin^ish be- 
tween associationism as a metaphysical doctrine, and associationism 
as a psychological description of certain mental processes. As a 
metaphysical doctrine associationism denies or reduces to a mini- 
mum: the active, creative power of the mind. In his eighth 
chapter on The active principle : derivation of the imagination,’^ 

^Altlwmgli he quite ignores Miss Powell’s more important objections. 
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Mr. Beatty is confronted with the difficult task of reconciling 
Wordsworth^s many eloquent vindications of the predominance and 
importance of the creative power of the mind, with the assumptions 
and general tenor of the Hartleian psychology and philosophy. 
Completely ignoring as he does the significance of the voluntaristic 
philosophies which appeared all over Europe toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, he undertakes this task with a light heart. 
Many of his critics have objected in a general way to his high- 
handed manner of dealing with this aspect of Wordsworth^s thought. 
In his second edition he answers none of them. But ihe publica- 
tion by Mr. de Selincourt of the early versions o£ The Prelude 
provides evidence of growth, complexity, and contradiction in 
Wordsworth^s thought on this subject which should be enough 
to convince even Mr. Beatty that the case is not so simple as he 
imagines. In describing Wordsworth^s theory of the activity of 
mind, he summarizes and quotes from the important passage in 
The Prelude, xii, 208-end. In a note on xii, 223-5 he remarks: 

The new material furnished by Professor de SelincourPs edition 
of The Prelude shows various stages in the expression of the close 
of this important passage (p. 164). But he has not followed 
the manuscript history of the illustrative episodes used in the 
passage. Had he done so he would have discovered a curious fact. 
The episodes here used to illustrate the active power of the mind 
were originally written (in MS. V), along with the other episodes 
now in book i with which they belonged, to illustrate the passivity, 
the receptivity, of the child^s spirit. The interpretative passages 
which Mr. Beatty quotes were written four years later than the 
episodes to which they are applied; and they provide an inter- 
pretation which is the exact opposite of that originally intended. 
The early interpretation is consistent with an associationistic psy- 
chology, though the emphasis was not even then laid upon the 
sensory aspect of the experiences ; they are indeed contrasted with 
pure sensory experiences, in describing which Wordsworth used 
associationistic terminology (cf. The Prelude, effi de Selincourt, 
pp. 33-6, notes). The later interpretation is another thing again. 
What the true significance of this shift is, cannot be discussed here. 
It seems at least to suggest that Wordsworth developed, during 
and after the turn of the century, a conception of mental activity 
absolutely different from the activity of the mind in associating 
images and ideas. 

One wonders why Mr. Beatty chose Hartley as the main source 
of WordsworWs associationism. As he himself remarks, there 
were associationistic poets before Wordsworth. One regrets that 
he has not made a study of these, as well as of the other theorists. 
The comparison of Wordsworth with Akenside^ is perhaps more 

* The subject of an unpublished Johns Hopkins doctoral dissertation, by 
A. H. Krug, 1910. 
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enlightening than any other. Mr. Beatty mentions him once or 
twice on minor points, but notes none of the striking similarities 
of thought between The Pleasures of Imagination and The 
Prelude, 

No review could do justice to the many excellencies of detailed 
exposition in Mr. Beatty^s book- Although it is very far from 
being the definitive work which some of its admirers consider it, 
that definitive work, if it is ever written, will owe an enormous 
debt to Mr. Beatty^s painstaking exploration of a large ana quite 
new field. 

Thukston Tatlok. 

Baltimore. 


A History of Modern English Romanticism , Yol, I. Elizabethan 
and Modern Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, By 
Haeko G. de Maae. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1924. Pp. vi + 246. 

This is not only the first separate and comprehensive history of 
English Romanticism since the appearance of the final section of 
Praulein EichtePs Qeschichie der englischen BomantiTc in 1916 
and also the first written in the English language during the past 
thirty years, but it is the most extensive ever attempted. Obviously 
there is room, not to say need, for such a survey, in the light of 
the vast additions to our knowledge of the earlier developments of 
romantic tendencies in the eighteenth century and of the radical 
modification of our views of the whole period. We have reason 
therefore to expect much of Dr. de Maar as he undertakes the exact- 
ing task of important synthesis and reinterpretation. And so far as 
the scope of this first volume permits he succeeds in reflecting much 
of recently won knowledge and of the more recent estimates within 
his field. Utilizing the studies of many scholars as well as his own, 
he emphasizes our conviction that the older conception of Spen- 
serian and Miltonic revivals is erroneous, that the force and 
majesty of the great tide of Elizabethanism did not fall dead against 
a sullen reef of classical repose, but that they swept on to join the 
new flood of romance that rose in the eighteenth century (p. 221) . 

This is the first and general value of his book. The second is 
a specific demonstration for the first time of the importance of two 
minor poets, Samuel Croxall and John Philips: to the former 
belonging the credit for a new romantic quality of . . . diction 
and the wealth of pictorial effect usually assigned to Thomson 
(p. 85) ; and to the latter the distinction of founding, many years 
before the Seasons^ a blank verse school which was highly popular 
until the end of the century (p. 141). 
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These are no slight contributions. Perhaps it would be un- 
gracious to ask for more. But we must wonder^ especially in the 
absence of any prospective outline of his whole survey;, whether Dr. 
de Maar is justified in the rather narrow limitations which he im- 
poses upon himself in this volume. He restricts himself to poetry, 
and, furthermore, almost exclusively to the aspects of ^^form, 
diction, and imaginative power (p. 228). He is not concerned 
with other elements such as emotion, or with any other forms of 
literature, and but slightly with conceptions of nature or with 
critical ideas, although his purpose of showing Elizabethan and 
seventeenth century infiuences on the eighteenth century would 
appear to demand recognition of these subjects. Can he afford to 
devote so much precious space to extensive bibliographical and 
biographical matter, to lengthy quotation and apparatus in general 
(most of which could be appropriately relegated to notes and ap- 
pendices), when so many significant elements press for recognition? 

Far more controversial is Dr. de Maar^s limitation of the term 
Romanticism. Although he appreciates ‘^'^new elements that 
^^went to the making of modern romance, ... a new treatment 
of nature, a new interest in popular customs, a growing emotional- 
ism taking several forms, an interest in the supernatural, a more 
individual spirit (pp. 14, 15), he defines romantic literature 
as ^Hhat which joins a sense of mystery, wonder, and curiosity as 
well as individuality in form and thought, to ornamental language 
and technique (p. 12) ; adding that, ^^The essential element of 
the romantic spirit is curiosity joined to a love of beauty In 
this type of psychological or aesthetic explanation of the essential 
characteristic of Romanticism there are evident advantages, and 
doubtless this interpretation accounts for Dr. de Maar’s preoccupa- 
tion of interest in form, diction, and imagination. When he comes 
in future volumes to describe the rise of ^^new elements’^ this 
conception will be inadequate. 

Paul Kauemaht. 

American University, 


Beowulf and Epic Tradition, By W. W. Lawkeitce. Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xiv -j- 349. $3.50. 

Beowulf and Epic Tradition^ by Professor Lawrence, satisfies a 
real want. Puller and more authoritative than the surveys in gen- 
eral works, less technical and controversial than the specialized 
monographs, the volume presents an excellent analysis ^^to those 
who wish to gain a sounder knowledge of Beowulf so far as it may 
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be done without an understanding of Anglo-Saxon, and to those 
who are just beginning a reading of the poem in that language/^ 

The introduction characterizes Beowulf as a courtly epic,^^ 

highly sophisticated and aristocratic,''^ built on pagan tales with 
such alterations as would make them acceptable to the church,^^ 
and assigns it to Northumbria or Mercia in the time of Bede. 
After a brief survey of the social background (Chapter ii), follows 
a summary of the historical elements (Chapter in). This is excel- 
lent. The argument of the poem is filled out, for the sake of clear- 
ness, from Scandinavian sources; but the problems of origin, 
development, and interrelationship are kept in the background. 
Brevity, at times, leads to the presentation as fact of what to some 
may seem opinion. A chapter on the Tale of Finnsburg completes 
the analysis of the historical material. Professor Lawrence here 
enters the field of controversy and rightly rejects the untenable 
reconstruction of Professor E. A. Williams based on the Niblung 
story. In rejecting also the solution of Professor E. W. Chambers, 
he gives the gist of his own views : If we make Finn blameless, 
HengesPs compact with him reasonable, and the final disaster to 
Finn unfortunate accidents, the whole story seems to me to burst 
like a pricked bubble.^^ 

Three chapters on the non-historical elements classify as fer- 
tility myths the tales of Sceaf (transferred to Scyld) and of Beaw 
(= Beowulf i), the son of Scyld; characterize the Breca episode 
as an adventure story, not myth ; and find the sources of Beowulf^s 
adventures in folklore. 

The last chapter, a theory of the development of the epic, is the 
logical conclusion of the earlier interpretations. The Norwegian 
version of the Beards Son mdrchen^ other derivatives of which are 
the Icelandic stories of Grettir, Orm, and Samson the Fair (here 
for the first time presented in an English translation, p. 188 ff.), 
is fused with sixth-century Scandinavian history. The reign of 
Beowulf, pure fiction, is added to soften the final defeat of the 
Geats; the curse of the herd (the original version) accounts for 
the death of Beowulf and the downfall of his people. In this form 
the story reached England, where, by the beginning of the eighth 
century, an English poet composed the epic in essentially the form 
now preserved. 

Details of the findings may'be open to question. A slight expan- 
sion of the notes, to which controversial matter is largely relegated, 
would make possible a fairer evaluation of opposing views. With 
this exception, your reviewer is in full sympathy with the volume; 
it is vivid, sincere, and logical. 

'Smmm Laksbist. 

University of Iowa, 
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Die Sprichworter der Freidanhpredigfen. Proverlia FridancL 
Von Joseph Klappee. Breslau, M. n. H. Marcus, 1927. 
112 S. 

Die schlesiscJien Sprichworter und Redensarten. Yon Kael 
Eothee. Breslau, Ostdentsche Verlagsanstalt, 1928. 476 S. 

Die deutsehe Sprichwdrterkunde hat in den letzten Jahren einen 
starken Aufschwung genommen. Das grofite znsammenfassende 
Werk ist Friedrich Seilers Deutsche SprichwbrterJcunde (Miinchen 
1922). Diesem hatte derselbe Forseher schon zwei kleinere Bucher 
vorangeschickt : Das deutsche Spriohwort (StraSburg 1918, aber 
erst 1921 erschienen) und Das deutsche Lehnsprichwort (5. Band 
des grofien Werkes Die Entwichlung der deutschen Eultur im Spie- 
gel des deutschen Sprichwortes, Halle 1921). Die beiden oben 
genannten Bucher sind nun au^erordentliche wichtige Erganz- 
ungen zu Seilers Werken. J. Klapper, der beste Kenner der deut- 
schen mittelalterlichen Predigthandschriften, liefert einen vor- 
trefflichen Beitrag zur Geschichte der groSen mittelalterlichen 
Spriehwortersammlungen, zur genaueren Kenntnis ihrer Herkunft, 
ihrer Zusammenhange und ihrer Verbreitung. Er bringt eine 
Fiille neueren Stoifes aus Predigten, die bisher fast samtlich unbe- 
kannt waren und aueh jetzt nur handschriftlieh auf den Biblio- 
theken liegen, zumeist in der TJniversitatsbibliothek zu Breslau. 
So ist es ihni gelungen, das schwierige Problem erheblich zu for- 
dern und zu klaren, indem er die im deutschen Osten vorhandenen, 
bisher ganzlich unbeachteten Quellen verwertet und in sorgfaltiger 
Forscherarbeit untersucht. Der Ertrag an Spriehwortern, der sich 
in den sogenannten Freidankpredigten findet, ist sehr reich: 632 
lateinisehe und 499 deutsche. Diese Sprichworter hat Klapper 
iibersichtlich zusammengestellt und durch reichhaltige Anmerk- 
ungen erlautert. Er gib den Tag und den Kanzelspruch der Pre- 
digt an, in der sie stehen, und verzeichnet die Abweichungen 
etwaiger anderer Forschungen, auch gibt er die lehrhafte Kutz- 
anwendung an, der das Sprichwort dient, und vermerkt lateinisehe 
und deutsche Parallelfassungen. Heben dem sprichworterkund- 
lichen Ertrage ist aueh der geschichtliche, kulturgeschichtliche und 
volkskundliehe Gewinn groh. Einige Beispiele aus der Gruppe der 
deutschen Sprichworter seien genannt: 

Wen man dem hunde zu wil, zo hat er daz smeer gessen. Wes dy kw ist, 
der ezihet sy bey dem czayle. Wer ee zeu der mole kumpt, der melet ee. 
Was eyn gutter hocke werdyn wil, das krommyt sich yn zeeiten. Man darff 
den tewfil nicht an dy want molen, her kommit wol selbir yn das hawsz. 
Wer sich zewisszen thoyr unde angil mengt, der qwetzet sich gerne. Hie 
kateze libet den fisch addir terochs in wil sy nicht sich. “ Eyn lip suchit 
gerne das ander lip,” sprach der wolff und lughete in den gense stal. Ys 
mussen ofte dy ferkyl entgeldin, was dy zau gebrewth. Untrawe sleeth 
seyn eygen hirren. 

Das Werk von Eother ist eine hoch willkommene Bereicherung 
des Schatzes deutschen Sprichworter und volkstumlicher Eedens- 
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arten. Es ist die erste landsdhaftliche SpricliwdrtersainmlTing von 
groiem AnsmaiB. Es enthalt liber 20 000 Belege, die ans der ge- 
saraten voransgehenden Literatnr nnd auf Grnnd eigener Sammel- 
tatigkeit z-usammengestellt sind. Beriicksichtigt ist nicht nnr die 
pretuSiscbe Provinz Schlesien, sondem anch das aiiEerhalb der 
dentschen Eeiclisgrenzen liegende Gebiet, in dem die schlesische 
Mnndart gesprochen wird, also die Oberlansitz, Nordbohmen nnd 
das ehemalige bsterreichische, jetzt tsehechische Schlesien. Das ist 
ein sebr grofier Vorteil, denn die Stammesgrenzen fallen tatsach- 
lich nicht mit den Staatsgrenzen zusammen, nnd das gesamte snde- 
tendentsehe Gebiet zn b^eiden Seiten des Gebirges ist ja nach 
geschichtlicher Entwicklnng, nach Sitte, Branch nnd Mnndart 
dnrchans schlesisch. Selbstverstandlich sind nnn diese 20 000 
Sprieh^worter nnd Eedensarten nicht alle allein schlesisch, sondern 
znm erheblichen Teil allgemeines dentsches Gnt ; aber es sind anch 
nnr solche Wendnngen anfgenommen, die wirklich in Schlesien 
bezengt sind. Die Anordnnng ist nicht alphabetisch, sondern nach 
Sachgebieten geordnet (Natnr, Mensch, mensehliche Gemeinschaft ; 
im einzelnen noeh weiter gegliedert). Dieses Verfahren gewahrt 
eine ansgezeichnete tJbersieht hber das sachlich znsammengehorige, 
wahrend ein sehr nmfassendes nnd sorgfaltiges Worterverzeichnis 
das sofortige AnfEnden jedes beliebigen Sprichwortes ermoglicht. 
So finden wix z. B., anherst lehrreich, alle volksthmlichen Ans- 
drhcke fhr krank sein nnd sterben, fiir das Trinken nnd seine 
Polgen beisammen, ebenso anch die Bezeichnnngen fhr KnS nnd 
khssen, ferner eine Menge Ortsneckereien, Mnndartenscherze ; alle 
Handwerke werden im Sprichwort gekennzeichnet, meist nicht sehr 
schmeichelhaft. 

So enthalt das Werk eine Ehlle des Wertvollen. Ganz abgesehen 
von der groEen Zahl der Sprichworter selbst bietet es eine reiche 
trbersicht hber die verschiedenen schlesischen Mnndarten nnd erbff- 
net anch fhr den Kenner erstannlich weite Ansblicke in die Gestalt- 
nngskraft dieser Volkssprache, die nnerschopflich ist an packenden, 
eindrncksvollen Bildern, an Eindringlichkeit, Anschanlichkeit nnd 
Wortspielen. Spielt sie doch selbst mit der eigenen Mnndart, wemi 
etwa das Gebirgsschlesische die Pormel pragt: Ala Nala hala ne, 
neie Nala hala a ne ( Alte Nagel halten nicht, nene Nagel halten 
anch nicht), oder wenn das Neiderlandische (Gegend nm Glogan 
nnd Grhnberg) mit seinen eigenartigen Vokalverhaltnissen den 
Mnstersatz anfstellt: ^^Menne Brot baekt Brant fhr ^^Meine 
Brant hackt Brot.^^ Es gewahrt anch tiefe Einblicke in den Knl- 
tnrstand des Landes nnd seiner Bewohner, vor allem ist es aber 
anch volksknndlich nnd psychologisch von hoher Bedentung. 
Glanbe nnd Aberglanbe, Sitte nnd Branch nnd Weltanschannng 
spiegeln sich prachtig in allerhand Eedewendnngen, nnd anch hber 
Charakter nnd Gemhtsart gibt es treffliche Ansknnft. 

Heeman^k Jantzeit. 


Breslau, 
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A Lecture on Lectures, By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couoh. Lon- 
don, Hogartli Press ; New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1928. Pp. 
48. $1.00. 

The Development of English Biography, By Harold Nicolsoit. 
London, Hogarth Press; New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 
Pp. 158. $1.25. 

Pure biography,^^ Mr. Nicolson says, is the truthful and 
deliberate record of an individuaFs life written as a work of intel- 
ligence.'’^ To be biography, it must not only satisfy interest and 
curiosity, which memoirs and letters do as well or better, it must 
also give the conviction that some creative mind has selected 
and composed the materials. There must result for the reader an 
acquisition of experience as fwell as of fact. And to be pure 
it must not have an undue desire to celebrate the dead,^^ nor a 
purpose extraneous to the work itself, nor an undue subjectivity 
in the writer, i. e., of the sort that led Izaak Walton to endow 
so-me of his subjects with his own characteristics. 

It is needless to say that there is not much pure biography 
in English, nor in fact much notable impurity until the end of the 
eighteenth century. After Johnson^s Lives there is more to be 
said. Mr. Nicolson has no desire to change the position generally 
given Boswell and Lockhart, although he feels that it is easy to give 
too much credit to Boswell and too little to fortunate opportunity 
and blind chance. His analysis of Lockhart’s achievement is 
enthusiastic and skillful. He points out the sure artistry with 
which Lockhart weaves in his themes, subordinates events, holds 
them to one side until he needs them; how he softens the less 
pleasing aspects of Scott by introducing them in the proper sur- 
roundings ; how ably he keeps the story going, for the vast amount of 
materials he uses ; and with what skill he himself slips unobserved 
into the picture. 

The modem period Mr. Nicolson begins with Proude, in whose' 
Carlyle ” occurs, he thinks, the first notable instance of the satir- 
ical method. Sir Edmund Gosse’s ^Tather and Son,” a striking prod- 
uct of great courage, great originality, and consummate literary 
art,” he considers also a triumphant experiment in a new form- 
ula”; by ‘■^processes of exclusion” (i. e., of forty-eight years of his 
father’s life) Gosse succeeded as far as can be done in combining 
the maximum of scientific interest with the maximum of literary 
form.” That it is not possible, however, to combine those two 
interests satisfactorily, and that future biographers will not try to 
do so, Mr. Nicolson concludes from his analysis of Strache/s 
Queen Yictoria.” Here the problem was one of condensation and 
compression, which can be achieved only by the biographer’s adopt- 
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ing a thesis; and that, as Mr. Nicolson recognizes, hardly results 
in pure biography. The entirely pure, in fact, is only to be 
obtained by a complete separation of the scientific interest, which 
demands all the facts, and the literary interest, which demands 
selection and exclusion; and we may therefore look forward to 
literary biographies, mostly imaginary, on the one hand, and on 
the other to sociological and philosophic biographies — even studies 
of internal secretions.'^^ It seems that purity is only achieved 
when literary biography need not be true, scientific biography not 
readable. 

In a shorter lecture introducing this series Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch considers the question Are Lectures Necessary At All? 
His discussion is polished and witty, his conclusion not very new 
or helpful. It may be summarily but fairly stated as this: that 
bad lectures (of which there are too many) are bad, that good 
lectures (which may be so as much by the lecturer^s emotional sincer- 
ity as by brilliant elocution) are good, and that the Socratic method 
is best of all. 

Foed K. Beowk, 

St. John^s College. 

Annapolis^ Md. 


The Poetical Works of Sir John Denham. Edited with notes and 
introduction ly Theodoee Howaed Banks, Je. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. xi + 362. $5.00. 

Evidences of a Growing Taste for Nature in the Age of Pope. 
By Pkaphxjlla Kumae Das. Calcutta University Press, 1928. 
Pp. 64. 

It is very pleasant indeed that in the year when CoopePs Hill 
itself came at last to be exploited by a real-estate concern, the poem 
Cooper's Hill should appear, with Denham^s other works, in the 
beautiful and scholarly edition of Professor Banks. His Intro- 
duction furnishes an admirable biographical sketch together with a 
discussion of Denham^-s place as a poet, and the text is followed 
by various appendices of considerable value concerning the canon 
of Denham^s works and the vogue of Cooper's Hill. In the last 
appendix (a list of early editions) one could wish that we might 
have had more complete bibliographical descriptions. One wants 
to Imow, for example, if Cato Major of 1669 is a 12mo. The 
British Museum, furthermore, has an edition of a part of Certain 
Verses ... to le re-printed with the second edition of Gondibert 
(1653) that seems to differ from the one used by Banks (see page 
317 note). It is a 12mo [Sigs: A in 8; B in 4 leaves] of 24 pages, 
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the last of which is marked Pinis/^ It seems to differ in small 
matters of spelling and pnnctnation from the edition used by 
Banks^ and it does not include the poems printed by him on 
pages 322-324. 

The important thing in such an edition is the text; and that 
here printed seems, after collation of about a third of it with at 
least one basic version, to be extremely accurate. The reviewer has 
found only one apparent misprint in Denham^s text: on page 160, 
line 13, fit appears for sit -Since either word makes good sense, 
the confusion was natural. Incidentally one wonders why Banks 
did not collate the 1668 text of this poem The Destruction of 
Troy^^) with the original edition of 1656. He would have found 
practically no variants except sit, just mentioned, and The for 
His in line 539 of the poem; but technically all thet- variant spell- 
ings and punctuation should have been noted. One is similarly 
puzzled that in an edition where meticulous care has kept the 
text so clean of error, the marginal notes of the 1668 printing of 
Cooper's Hill are not reproduced intact — ^not that it matters much 
except as technique. Banks has in a very few cases silently cor- 
rected obvious misprints in early editions, and since he has done 
so, would it not have been possible to make, giving due notice, one 
or two further changes of almost the same sort? Cato Major in 
I, 133, of his poem lives in Sabinium; and in III, 63, in Sabinum: 
the first spelling seems wrong. More important is the probable 
error of the early editions of the poem in failing to place a period 
after I, 109, of Cato Major. 

In the part of the volume written by Banks himself there are 
one or two misprints: page 69 (note) has Phillip, for Philip.; and 
on page 327 in Mr. Wise^s letter we have Aihen for Aithin. 
Apparently the last statement in the important but (to this re- 
viewer) unconvincing note on page 202 is a slip. It asserts that 
Cato Major was first printed in 1669; but the poem appears in 
the 1668 Poems, from which Banks seems to have reprinted it. 
Anthony Wood’s manner of listing this poem makes one feel that 
he probably saw a 12mo edition dated 1648. There may well 
be other misprints in the volume, but the reviewer feels certain 
that they are few and that they will not impair the authority of 
Banks’s text, for which he deserves both thanks and congratulations. 

The careful editing of Cooper's, Hill may serve to remind us of 
the fact that the poem created a special type of descriptive poetry. 
Such reminders are necessary when works like that of Mr. Das 
continue to appear in which only one type of nature ” poetry is 
considered. The old sport of trying to find new bits of landscape 
in the poetry of 1700‘-1730 (years of no real unity as a period) 
ought to give way to a characterization of the several different 
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fashions in which nature was then used in poetry. Such charac- 
terization, while recognizing the sense-perception of landscape, 
would treat other uses besides the sensuous as notable in the period. 
Das writes pleasantly and, from the relatively few authors he 
treats, collects very interesting quotations. He has no new con- 
clusions. 

Geoege Sheebxjek. 

Vniversity of Chicago, 


Quelques Aspects du Bomantisme Gontempomin, Jean Thomas. 
Etudes frangaises fondees sur Tinitiative de la societe des 
professeurs frangais en Amerique. Seizieme Cahier. Paris. 
Les Belles Lettres, 1928. 69 pp. 

Le titre de ce petit livre indique assez combien le sujet en etait 
brulant et seme de perils: definitions du romantisme, generalisa- 
tions sur la litterature contemporaine, voil^ des difficultes qui ont 
exerc6, et souvent egare, ces derniers temps, la sagacite des critiques. 
M. J. Thomas, Tun des maitres les plus brillants de la jeune 
universite frangaise, a su ecrire la-dessus des pages d^une pensee 
tr^s mtire et d^un style souple et ferme dans sa belle condensation, 
qui ne peuvent manquer de faire r^flechir tons ceux qufinteresse le 
mouvement actuel des lettres frangaises. 

Hauteur s^est propose de rechercher ce qu^il y a de romantique 
dans la litterature actuelle; il choisit trois traits dominants sur 
lesquels Faccord semble generalement se faire parmi ennemis et 
defenseurs du romantisme en quete d^une definition de ce terme 
redoutable: le primat de la sensibilite, Fepanouissement spontane 
de la personnalite, et le declin des disciplines de Fesprit. Dans 
trois chapitres correspondant a ces trois divisions, il envisage done 
le romantisme contemporain. Nous ne chicanerons pas M. Thomas 
sur cette definition du romantisme, en partieulier sur le troisieme 
element qui prete un pen au vague et correspond en effet au chapitre 
le moins net de son etude. Puisqufil faut s^entendre sur le sens 
de ces mots avant de s^en servir, acceptons, quittes a nuancer ensuite 
tout ceci, que classicisme veuille dire 6tat d'^esprit, (et par suite 
litterature) de tonalite intellectuelle dominante, et romantisme, 
F4tat d^esprit ou la sensibility et Fimagination Femportent au 
contraire sur Fintelligence, sans que jamais, bien entendu, le groups 
de tendances reprime disparaisse entierement. 

Si Fon admet ceci, nous croyons, a Fencontre de M. Thomas, 
que la grande majority de notre production contemporaine montre 
la predominance d^eiyments classiques sur les yiyments romantiques^ 
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et que^ dans la mesnre ot Von pent generaliser en ces matieres, 
nous vivons actuellement dans une p^riode pins proche dn neo- 
classicisme. II est curienx d^aillenrs qne M. Thomas Inhmdme 
s^en soit si bien rendu compte quTl ait du sans cesse Intter pour 
ne pas le reconnaitre. Pour remplir la tache qnhl s^etait assignee^ 
il a adopte presqne partont un ton defensif et commence par sontenir 
qne tontes les apparences semblent' indiqner an contraire qne 
rintelligence, le desir de comprendre^ la froidenr et la secheresse 
Femportent actuellement snr le sentiment^ mais qne ce ne sont 1^ 
qne des apparences. Apres avoir note par exemple la faible place 
qne tient Famonr chez nos jennes romanciers, le mepris quails 
professent pour le sentiment en general, pour Femphase, pour les 
monvements violents de la passion, lenr gout des techniques et 
des questions de metier, va-t-il en conclnre qne Fintellectnalit6 
est le trait dominant de notre littdratnre actnelle? Non, M. 
Thomas shngenie a contredire ces apparences: il vent tronver 
dans la chasse anx sensations, dans Fattention aighe qne les auteurs 
d^anjonrd^hni accordent a la vie physique, dans ^^Feffort pour 
snrprendre Finstinct dans son jaillissement,^^ des indices d^nn 
romantisme persistant. Nous repondrions precisement qne cette 
recherche de sensations frappantes, d^images cin6matographiqnes, 
la litt^ratnre sportive d^nn Jean Prevost s^appliqnant k saisir en 
lni-m§me le m^canisme de ses r6actions mnscnlaires anssi bien qne 
mentales, sent chez nos contemporains la marque d^nne lncidit6 et 
d^nne maitrise de soi pen communes, d^nne intelligence acharn^e 
h s’analyser, d^nne volonte de faire dans Foenvre d^art, acte de 
creation consciente, sonvent m^me de combinaison vonlne, qni ne 
laisse rien a Finspiration avengle des romantiqnes et se ddfle de la 
spontan6ite. M. Thomas, il est vrai, ajonte une remarqne tr^s fine: 
Fardenr m§me qne mettent les jennes gens (J-’anjourd^hni k faire 
taire en enx la voix dn sentiment, lenr desir acharne de paraitre 
ironiqnes et secs, de m§me qne lenr recherche quasi mystique de 
disciplines nonvelles, dec^lerait, dans lenr ponrsnite d^nn nouveau 
classicisme, nn romantisme cache. Pour desirer Fequilibre avec 
une telle intensite, il fant se sentir secretement malade. Et nous 
Faccorderons bien volontiers. Mais qn^est-ce a dire, sinon qne nos 
contemporains, pas plus qn^nn Racine on qn^nn La Pontaine, ne 
cherchent — on ne renssissent — a tner en enx les Emotions et les 
sentiments. Ils venlent les sonmettre k Fintelligence, voila tout J 

N^allons done point conclnre qne la litteratnre frangaise depnis 

•^Les gotits mtoes des jennes (Scrivains contemporains indiquent assez 
quel est le ton dominant de nctre 4poque; le d4dain pour un Maeterlinck, 
pour un Ibsen, m§me pour un Barr4s, rindifference souvent injuste pour 
les grands romantiques du si4cle dernier, le dSclin de favour d'un Berg- 
son et peut-4tre d'un Claudel; et par eontre ^admiration qui va k tout 
art qui est voulu, r4fi4cbi, savamment gouvern4 et consciemment combin4, 
ft un Racine, un Stendhal, un Baudelaire, un Mallarni4, un Val4ry. 
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la gnerre rappelle en aucune fagon Descartes, Boilean et le das- 
sicisme de 1600. Nous restons tous plus ou moins romantiques, 
et les Maurras et les Benda plus que tous les autres. Le simple 
fait que nous venons apres cet admirable ebranlement du debut 
du dix-neuvieme siecle auquel on donne surtout le nom de roman- 
tisme, signifie que nous en gardens Pempreinte indelebile ; cela seul 
nous emp^cherait a jamais de redevenir pareils aux contemporains 
de Louis XIV.^ Seulement ce romantisme latent de nos con- 
temporains est le plus souvent refoule; il est moins frappant que 
leur classicisme, moins fecond aussi, croyons-nous. Concluerons- 
nous que notre litterature actuelle, dans sa poursuite dMn nouveau 
classicisme, applique a demi-consciemment le conseil dMn de ses 
maitres les plus aimes : L^oeuvre classique ne sera belle et forte 
qu’en raison de son romantisme dompte.^^ ® 

Henei Peyke. 

Yale University, 


La Mode des Contes de Fees. 1685-1700. Tin Episode Litteraire 
de la Fin du XVII°^® Siecle. Par Maky Elizabeth Stoeee. 
Paris, Champion, 1928. (Bibliotheque de la E. L. C., vii •+• 

288 ppO* 

It is perhaps not without interest to remark that we have here 
within a year the third volume in this excellent collection written 
by a former student at Smith College. 

The subject was particularly well suited to a woman^s pen, and 
Miss Storer did it justice. In sapng this, the writer surely does 
not mean that there is no very scientific side to the subject; on the 
contrary, one is surprised to find how much had not been done in 
a scholarly way before, and the author has spared no effort to solve 
many problems. As an illustration, one needs only to read her 
chapter on Mme de Murat, all about her rediscovery, in the bibli- 
otheque de TArsenal, of the manuscript of the Journal^ and her 
demonstration of the unreliability of the edition given by the 
marquis de Paulmy, and of the indications regarding the same 
Mme de MuraPs tales in the Bibliotheque des Romans, from where 
they passed into the Cabinet des Fees. The same minute care is 
taken elsewhere; there are 23 pages of bibliography, if you please. 
We also note that the je usually so profuse in ladies’ writing, 


®Voir ISi-desstis les reflexions si suggestives de M. L. Cazamian, anxquel- 
les la seule ambition de ces remarques est de renvoyer le leeteur, dans 
" La Kotion de Eetours P4riodiqnes dans THiatoire Litt4raire,** Annales de 
VUniversitS de Paris, Mars, 1926. 

*Andr4 iG-ide, Incidences, p. 38. 
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is rarely used; and yet in cases like those mentioned aboTe, it would 
be justified. See another case on p. 160, where Miss Storer calls 
attention to an important correction to be made in Barbier^s 
classical Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes. 

The scope of the book is clearly limited ; the vogue of the contes 
de fees^^ proper lasted just about 15 years (1685-1700) before 
taking gradually the new form of the conte philosophique im- 
mortdized by Voltaire and Diderot. The authors treated are 
Mme d^Aulnoy, Melle Lheritier, Melle Bernard, Charles Perrault, 
Melle de La Force, P.-F. Nodot and Jean d^ Arras, Mme de Murat, 
Chevalier de Mailly, Prehac, Mme Durand, Mme d^’Auneuil, and 
a few writers in the Provinces. The chapters on Perrault and on 
Mme de Murat will be found to be among the most interesting, 
both as regards erudition and sound appreciation. The book 
reveals the striking fact that Perrault was far from being the 
^^createur du genre” as one often thinks, but only the most 
talented representative. Indeed the fashion was in full swing 
before he took a hand in it. This does not diminish his merit, 
however, since we have come to understand better and better of 
late that it is not the one who does first that necessarily lives, but 
the one who does best. 

We notice in Miss Storer the American tendency to take the word 
criticism only in its adverse sense ; her whole chapter — ^not lacking 
in interest at all — les Critiques des Contes de P6es ” is made of 
the attacks on the genre” (except a few words, p. 217). How 
relevant it would have been to quote from some of those who con- 
tributed to make the conte de fdes popular by their praise ! The 
data available on the Sources des Contes de Fees” (Ch. XV) 
are only summarized; there is still an immense amount of work 
to be done in that field. We should hesitate to endorse the idea 
contained in the Conclusion ”, viz., that the contes de fees were 
taken up in some way to maintenir pleinement Fillusion du grand 
regne . . . pour oublier les realites cruelles” (p. 253). Was it 
not simply, as so often suggested in the course of the book, a new 
way for ladies to express their preciosite? One must not forget 
that even on the eve of the French Eevolution, the nobility was so 
little aware of what was going on that a grande dame of the court, 
when hearing of a revolution over lack of bread, coined the well- 
known phrase, que ne mangent-ils des gateaux? ” 

The author^s French is surprisingly good, even elegant,” and 
the few errors that have crept in may be due to the printer {eg, 
p. 51, lachee for lache; p. 81, joindre for rejoindre; p. 204, d St 
Miel for en St Miel ) . 

Albert Schiot. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
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The Poetic Edda, translated ty Lee M. Hollander. University 
of Texas Press, Austin, 1928. Pp. xxxi + 396. 

For many years Mr. Hollander has lived with the Elder Edda. 
We are now given the fruits of his' long intimacy, thanks to the 
generosity of the University of Texas, which wisely undertook the 
publication of a work of great cultural value, however small the 
intake in dollars and cents. Both Press and translator are to he 
congratulated. It is good to have in print the interpretation of 
this great monument which Mr. Hollander has given us, line by line 
and poem by poem. Scholars will profit by the translator's views, 
even where they disagree with him, and the general public will no 
longer be confined to the one complete English translation hereto- 
fore available. 

Mr. Hollander begins with an introduction of 25 pages, designed 
to give to the general reader enough background to enable him to 
read the poems with some idea of their historical setting and signi- 
ficance. The task is well carried out. In a few particulars, how- 
ever, I cannot agree with the writer. Pagan Scandinavian civili?:a- 
tion was stimulated, not occasionally (p. vii) but continuously, 
by impulses from the South. The Renaissance (p. ix) did not re- 
inforce the antiquarian activity of the Icelanders, if we take the 
word in its usual sense ; humanism was interested in classical anti- 
quity, and scorned the vernacular literature, so far as this strayed 
from classical models. If the continental Scandinavians became 
newly alive to Northern antiquity, this revival of interest was due 
to the Reformation rather than to the Renaissance; the writings 
of Arngrim the learned played no small part in the revival, it must 
be added. It is an error to say that Saxo ascribes to Icelandic 
sources the substance of his work, I think it unlikely that the 
sagas owe their^ ^Hype-form (p. xx) to Irish models; certainly 
this origin remains to be proved. Stereotyped figures like kennings 
are by no means peculiar to Old Germanic verse (p. xxii) ; compare 
such well-known modern English kennings as finny tribe ^fish.^ 
The juxtaposition of two stresses, without intervening unstressed 
syllable, is not at all offensive (p. xxv) either to the classical or 
to the modem ear. Indeed, our ears enjoy lines like Tennyson^s 
Break, break, break 

with its three juxtaposed stresses and a total want of unstressed 
syllables. The translation itself is a competent one,, and shows 
poetical insight as well as grammatical accuracy. The style would 
be improved, I think, by the use of a simpler, less archaized diction ; 
for example, sat instead of sate^. Now and then needless emenda- 
tions are adopted, as Havamdl 111, Hyndluljod 14, Grottasongr 22 
(for which see AfnF xnii 234 ff.). I can see no excuse for emend- 
ing a text when the reading of the manuscript makes good sense 
and good meter, as it does in the three cases cited. The volume 
has entirely too many misprints and other typographical errors. 

Kemp Malooti. 
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We are indebted to Professor Hyder E. Eollins for two additions 
to the notable series he is supplying to students of Elizabethan 
lyric poetry. The first of these. The Paradise of Dainty Devices 
(Harvard Tlniversity Press, 1927), gives us our first critical edition 
of this popular miscellany. It is based upon careful collation 
of nine of the ten editions that appeared between 1576 and 1606 ; 
no copies of the 1577 edition are extant. Mr. Eollins has added 
facsimile title-pages, a detailed introduction, a commentary and 
a glossary to the usual critical apparatus. The table of variations in 
contents and authorship in these nine editions, and the commentary, 
are valuable not only for the better understanding of the poems 
but even more to students of general Elizabethan literature. It 
would be easy to illustrate this point, but a simple instance must 
suffice: the remarkably full annotations of the proverbs and com- 
monplaces especially characteristic of this anthology. 

The second of Mr. Rollinses new books initiates an undertaking of 
the utmost importance, an edition of TotteVs Miscellany (Harvard, 
vol. I, 1928). The first volume is now available, containing 
in sumptuous form, the text and the critical apparatus. Mr. 
Eollins collates the first eight editions of the Miscellany, 1577-1587, 
and supplies also a table of variations from the first two of the 
three editions of 1577 in Mr. ArbePs text. These notes illustrate 
the deficiencies of Mr. Arber’s texts, and his extraordinary habit 
of putting, in numerous cases, a false reading into his text of A, 
and then calling attention in a foot-note to a correct reading 
which be claims to have found in B. Mr. Eollins rightly justifies 
his own labors of collation of the original editions on the ground 
that these variants and misprints throw a flood of light on the 
degeneration of texts under the hands of Elizabethan printers 
the pages devoted to Arber^s reprint also show that such degenera- 
tion is by no means attributable solely to the Elizabethans. 

Puller comment must be reserved until the appearance of the 
volume containing Mr. Eollins^s Introduction and Commentary. 
Meanwhile, since we do not know how large are the editions of 
these valuable books, it is surely our duty to urge all librarians 
and good Elizabethans to order their copies forthwith, for they 
are indispensable. 

E. G. 

The publication of The Poems of Nathaniel Wanley, in the 
choice Tudor and Stuart Library (Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, 1928) is somewhat of an event. Mr. L. C. Martin, 
the editor, first called attention to the work of this previously 
5 
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unknown poet in an essay in 1925, and published for the first time 
twelye lyrics and one narrative. Now he gathers all the work 
attributable to Wanley, forty-three poems, in an admirable edition, 
with introduction and commentary. Wanley, previously known only 
as the author of The Wonders of the Little World: Or, a General 
History of Man, from which Eobert Browning derived his story 
of the Pied Piper, now becomes of interest as the continuator, in 
the last part of the seventeenth century, of the influence of 
Vaughan and the metaphysical school, and, in his narrative verse, 
as a forerunner of the Augustans. He lived between 1634 and 
1680, was a Cambridge man, a librarian who catalogued the Harleian 
MSS., vicar of Holy Trinity, Coventry. Mr. Martinis introduction 
reveals Wanley^s real charm of character, humor, interest in 
^^wonders,^^ resemblance to Burton in his compilation of Murders, 
great Lovers, Magicians, Witches, Wizards, Dreams. Mr. Martin 
finds his lyrical inspiration more level than that of Vaughan, 
though less fine, and rightly claims for these poems a share of 
our interest. 


E. G. 

B. M. Ward has published a biography entitled The Seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford (London, John Murray, 1928), which contains 
much material of interest to students of Elizabethan literature. 
Controversial questions are for the most part avoided, Mr. Ward^s 
purpose being to tell the story of Edward de Vere^s life. He pre- 
sents a quite different figure from the one conventionally known 
as Burghley^s ill-conditioned son-in-law.^^ The stipend from the 
Queen, he holds, was in payment for the Earhs literary work, 
such, for example, as a share in the writing of Lyly^s comedies, 
certainly the lyrics, probably also the text. This contention appears 
to be based chiefly on the statement in The Arte of English Poesie 
and elsewhere that Oxford was a leading writer of comedies, and 
on the somewhat fantastic theory (first stated by M. Eeuillerat) 
that a mere secretary like Lyly would not have dared to touch 
on matters of state through allegorical comedy. Again, Oxford 
at least compiled the Hundreth Sundrie Flowers ascribed to 
Gascoigne, and it is hinted, though not fully stated, that he had 
a hand in more important work during the period of eclipse. Thus 
Mr. Ward appears to lay the foundation for Mr. Looney's wild 
surmise that Oxford wrote many of Shakespeare^s plays. 

Students of Spenser will be interested in the discussion of 
Willy and the Gentle Spirit of the Teares of the Muses, 
Willy, he holds, is Sidney; the Gentle Spirit is Oxford. 
That Lyly did not merit the epithet of gentle is probably 
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correct; that Oxford, sitting in idle ease^^ after 1591, gentle 
as opposed to base-born, and a writer of comedies, Ats the 
description better is no doubt true, but Mr. Ward makes no more 
than a plausible conjecture. Those interested in Gabriel Harvey 
should study the Interlude beginning at page 178, the distinc- 
tion throughout the book between Oxford^s Buphuists and the 
romanticism of Sidney and others, and the references to Harvey 
that may be traced through the index. 

E. G. 


A Treasury of English Aphorisim. Edited by Logait Peaksall 
Smith. Boston and Hew York: Houghton Miffin, 1928. Pp. 
viii + 262. $2.00. This is by no means a collection of familiar 
quotations. Mr. Smith, while not seeking the bizarre, has avoided 
the hackneyed and, being a man of thought, taste, and wide read- 
ing, has produced a fresh, interesting book. He quotes from Pope^s 
prose not his poetry and gives but three extracts from Shakespeare. 
The authors most frequently cited are Chesterfield, Emerson, Hali- 
fax, Hazlitt, Santayana, and, most of all, Johnson, of whom Mr. 
Smith writes : He is the greatest of our English aphorists — 

indeed for the number, the originality of his apophthegms, he has 
no equal in the world.^^ The extracts are arranged under seventy- 
three heads and preceded by an introduction covering fifty pages 
which is discriminating and sound and at the same time good 
reading. 

^ K. D. H. 

Suffixvohal nach Kurzer Tonsilbe vor r, n, m im Angelsach- 
isohen. By Geoeg Webee. Leipzig, Mayer and Miiller, 1927 
(Palaestra, 156). Pp. vii -j- 143. 10 M. The development of 
the post-tonic vowels in Old English and from Old English to 
Middle English is one of the most variegated and bewildering 
chapters of English phonology. Howhere else is the student so 
poignantly reminded that although sound developments are cer- 
tainly not lawless, the laws to be formulated are amazingly com- 
plicated. Such simplifications as those of Cosijn and Luick are 
sound so far as they go, but they give, after all, only an imperfect 
notion of the real state of affairs. It is the great merit of Dr. 
Weberns work that it brings together all the scattered and confus- 
ing materials, arranges them neatly, and, without concealing the 
complexity of the data, does enable one to survey them in an 
ordered way. The first three chapters deal with syncope and 
developed vowels before r, n, and m, and a fourth chapter gives a 
lucid and informing summary. The omission of I here is explained 
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by the fact that this has already been treated by H. Weye (PBB., 
80, 84-131). Weberns monograph, like Weye^s, whose work it 
carries on, is a model of close and exact linguistic investigation. 

M. B. Btrun. 

Altenglisches Lesebuch fur Anfdnger. Von Max Eokstee. Pp. 
X + 09. Third ed., Heidelberg, 1928. This edition is practically 
a reprint of the previons one, but certain articles in the glossary 
have been done over, and three pages of mchtruge have been added. 
The little book is well adapted to its purpose. 

K. M. 


An Anglo-Saxon Booh of Verse and Prose, By W. J. Sedge- 
EIELB. Pp. xii -f- 473. Manchester, 1928. This volnme is an 
anthology, or book of selections. The Anglo-Saxon of the title 
means ^ Old English.-’ The same term, in another recent anthology, 
is used in the sense ^ Middle and Modern English.^ It is -anf or- 
tnnate that scholars persist in using in the very titles of their 
books a term so ambiguous. Professor Sedgefield^s book is divided 
into two parts, verse and prose, each with its own notes and glos- 
sary ; the two parts have also been published as separate volumes. 
The prose part, curiously enough, includes a certain amount of 
verse. The editor has given us a good selection of texts. His notes, 
however, are not altogether up-to-date. Thus, his remarks (p. 137) 
on Widsith 115 ignore Jiriczek^s conclusive article in Engl, Stud, 
Liv^ 15 ff., and many other like examples might be cited. 

K. M. 


La Poesie neo-latine et la Renaissance des Letires antiques en 
France (1500-154-9), By D. Mueabasit. Paris, J. Gamber, 1928. 
xvi + 184 pp. 20 fr. This is an interesting study of the neo- 
Latin poetry written in France during the first half of the Six- 
teenth Century. The author discusses the spread of the New 
Learning in Prance, the influence and example of Italy, the na- 
tional spirit of these French poets, and their prevailingly religious 
and moral tone, the patronage of King Francis I, the founding 
of the College Royal, the opposition offered by the Church (‘^^la 
meute sorbonique ^^), the triumph of humanism, its contempt for 
the barbarism of the preceding century, and its attitude toward 
the improvement and development of the French language. The 
important names are Robert Gaguin, Pierre de Bur, Guillaume du 
Bellay, Germain Brice dAuxerre, Valerand de la Varanne; Nicolas 
Barthflemy, Nicolas Bourbon PAncien, Jean Visagier ("^^Vul- 
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teius^^), Etienne Dolet; Salmon Maerin (^^THorace frangais^^), 
J.-C. S'caliger, Theodore de Beze. On p. 32 the author might 
have mentioned the sacred eclogues written by Antonio Geraldini, 
and printed at Rome in 1485. And the Mantuanus mentioned 
on p. 175 was named Baptista, not Eranciscus. 

W, P. MXJSTAED. 


Aeneae Silvii De Curialium Miseriis Epistola, Edited by WlL- 
PREn P. Mustard. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. 
102. $1.50. It should be unnecessary to call to the attention of 
Renaissance scholars the work that Professor Mustard is doing, both 
so unobtrusively and so well, namely, bringing out editions of the 
Latin writers of the sixteenth century. It should be unnecessary, 
— but is it? In the development of scholarship there are definite 
stages ; — ^the Shakespearean bibliography illustrates this. Interest 
first centered on critical appreciation; thenj^ollowed the attempt 
to interpret the play by a study of the life of the author; the next 
step was the production of a careful text; then came a study of the 
Elizabethan drama as a whole, to discover Shakespeare^s place in the 
movement; and finally a study of the whole development of the 
drama in Europe. But this sequence must not be considered 
chronologically ; all the various stages are flourishing simul- 
taneously today, and yielding results. 

In the sixteenth century, however, it is the last stage that is par- 
ticularly important. It seems logical that, in discussing any book, 
the aim of the author should be chiefly considered, and if a writer 
is trying to imitate another author, surely the critic should be 
acquainted with the work imitated. But in discussing English 
literature of the sixteenth century, the difficulty is two-fold. The 
writers read Italian and Latin with great facility and a sense of 
artistic inferiority caused them to copy, or adapt, works that have 
been forgotten. The Latin works, especially, are inaccessible, in 
black letter, and in poor texts. Our temptation is, therefore, to 
ignore the exemplar and to consider the derivative as an independ- 
ent creation. 

It is here that we are all indebted to Professor Mustard^s series, 

Studies in the Renaissance Pastoral.” Its importance may be il- 
lustrated by the De Curialium Miseriis, This jeu d^esprit, written 
by Aeneas Silvius thirteen years before he became pope, was imi- 
tated in Spanish by Guevara, in French by Octovien de Saint- 
Gelais, and in English by Barclay. Then in 1548 the Spanish imi- 
tation was adapted by Brian for English readers, a second edition of 
which appeared in 1575. Surely it is not overstating the case to 
insist that serious students of the literature of the sixteenth century, 
Spanish, French, or English, should know the original to under- 
stand one of the tendencies of the period. 
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There is no space left to eomment on the attractiveness of Profes- 
sor Mustard^s little book, on the convenience of its size, on the 
clearness of its printing, or on the suggestiveness of its annotations. 
In the brief space that the editor has allotted me all that I can hope 
to make clear is that all of us, students in the Eenaissance, are 
heavily indebted to the work of Professor Mustard. 

JOHN M. BERBAN. 


L'Encydopedie. Par Joseph Leoras (Collection Grands Evene- 
ments Litt6raires). Amiens, Malfere, 1928. Pp. 170. D'EoThach 
et $es Amis. Par Een^i Hubert (Collection Christianisme et Civili- 
sation). Paris^ Delpeuch, 1928. Pp. 224. Deux petits mais excel- 
lents volumes sur les Philosophes.^^ Le premier raconte une fois de 
plus, mais d6gage de tout element etranger et de tout parti-pris, 
les luttes de Diderot et de ses amis pour faire publier la grande 
oeuvre collective et de propagande. Malgre Pobjectivite du reeit, 
on ne pent qu^8tre presque decontenance par le manque de scrupule, 
et aussi par Pignorance des adversaires de PEncyclopedie. II 
4tait bon d^avoir le reeit de cette lutte fait par un moderne et 
dans Pesprit que nous r^clamons de la presentation des questions 
d'^histoire de la litterature. (Si on veut du reste, s^assurer qu^il 
y avait a Poccasion manque de science chez les Encyclopedistes 
aussi, on pourra relire le livre de Dimier, Bufon, Paris, 1919.) 
Le second volume se rapporte aussi k la lutte des iddes au XVIII® 
si^cle. L^auteur est pleinement conscient que D^Holbach n^est pas 
une figure de premiere grandeur. Elle ne pent cependant pas 
^tre laissee tout a fait dans Pombre. M. Hubert a donne juste 
sa part k celui qu^on a un pen meehamment, mais pas tout ^ fait 
sans injustice appele ‘‘‘^le maitre d'^hbtel des Encyclopedistes."’^ 
Toutefois, son activite ne se bomait pas a §tre tres hospitalier 
et offrir d^excellents diners. Ses deux merites litter air es ou philo- 
sophiques sont selon M. Hubert: d^abord, d’avoir fait connaitre 
k Petranger les travaux scientifiques de PAllemagne dealers; et en 
second lieu d^avoir donn6 dans son Systems de la Nature, ^^un 
compendium de tons les arguments que la m^taphysique des sciences 
naturelles pouvait invoquer au XVIII® siecle en faveur des hy- 
potheses materialistes ''' (p. 74). II en a montre la valeur, mais 
il en a aussi trahi Pinsuffisance — ce que Voltaire surtout lui 
reprochait. Voltaire craignait de voir la cause des philosophes 
affai'blie par tant d^audace — ou de candeur — d^une part; et aussi 
•qu^on ne lui attribu&^t, a lui Voltaire, la paternite de cet ouvrage, 
car D^Holbach (comme Voltaire le faisait parfois) ne signait 
jamais ses livres; et Voltaire avait a repondre d^assez de m4faits 
sans qu^on le rendit responsable encore de celui-1^. 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 
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z. deu. Literaturwissenschaft. Hr. 31]. Mar- 
burg a. L.: Elwext, 1929. viii, 144 pp. 
M. 7.50. 

Fischer, Paul.— Goethe-Wortschatz. Ein 
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samtl. Werken. Leipzig: E. Bohmkopf, 1929’. 
xi, 905 pp. M. 24. 

Francke, Kuno.— Weltbiirgertum in der 
deutschen Literatur von Herder bis Nietzsche 
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Glaser, Rud. — Goethes Vater. Sein Leben 
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Goethe. — Scbriften tiber die Natur. Geord- 
net u. ausgew. v. Gunther Ipsen. Leipzig: 
A. Eroner [1928]. 344 pp. M. 3.50. 

nnd der Brocken. Mit 30 Tafeln 

Harzer Landsohaftsbilder, darunter bisher 
unverdffentl. Zeichnungen von Goethe u. 
Eraus [S.-A. aus Zs. des Harzvereins, Jg. 
1928, H. 1]. Wernigerode : Fiirstl. Biblio- 
thek, 1928. 2, 144 pp. M. 8. 

Grasshoff, Simon. — Paul Steinmiillers 
Leben u. Werke. Orimmen i, Pomm, : Grim- 
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Gross, Edgar. — Goethe und das Hallische 
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Griitzmacher, R. H.— Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Stefan George, Thomas Mann [Meister d. 
Zeit in Literatur u. Eultur, 1]. Mamz: 
Dioskuren-Verl, 1929. vi, 67 pp. M. 2. 

Gryphius, Andr. — Catharina von Georgien. 
Abdr. d. Ausg. v. 1663 mit den Lesarten 
von 1657. Hrsg. v. Willi Flemming [Neu- 
drucke deu. Literaturwerke d. 16. u. 17. 
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XV, no pp. M. 2. 

Giintter, Otto. — ^Die Bildnisse Hblderlins. 
Mit Naehbdldungen seiner Hs. u.^ Bildern 
aus s. Verwandten- u. Freundeskreise [Ver- 
offentl. d. Schwabischen Schillervereins. Bd. 
12]. viii pp., 20 plates. 4®. M. 8.50. 

Haym, Rud, — ^Die romantische Schule, Ein 
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von 0. Walzel. Berlin: Weidmann, 1928. 
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Heine. — 'Edited by S. Liptzin. Richmond: 
Johnson Publ. Co. [1928]. xxviii, 310 pp. 

Heraeus, Otto. — ^Fritz Jacobi und^ der 
Sturm und Drang. [Beitrage zur Philoso- 
phic, 14]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1928. 107 
pp. M. 7. 

Hirsch, Arnold. — Der Gattungsbegriff 
"Novelle” [Germ, Studien, H. 64]. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1928. 158 pp. M. 6.20. 
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Imle, Fanny. — >Novalis, Seine pMloso- 
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Sch-oningli, 1928. viii, 152 pp. M. 7.50. 
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Fournet, Ch. — ■ Lamartine et ses amis 
snisses. Paris: Champion, 1928. 257 pp. 

Fr. Swiss 20. 

Gerard de Nevers. — ^Prose version of the 
Eoman de la Violette, ed. F. H. Lowe. 
Princeton: Univ. Press, 1928. xxxiv + 177 
pp. $2.25, (Elliott Monographs.) 

Gerbert de Montreuil. — ^Le Roman de la 
Violette, pnbl. p. D. L. Buffum. Paris: 
Champion, 1928. xei -1- 365 pp. (Anc. textes 
fr.). 

Gerig, J. L. — x^ntoine Arlier and the 
Renaissance at Nimes. 'New York: Inst, 
of Fr. Studies, 1929. 57 pp. $.75. 

Gui de Cambrai. — ^Le Vengement Alixandre, 
ed. Bateman Edwards. Princeton: Eniv. 
Press, 1928. xi + 146 pp. $1.50. (Elliott 
Monographs ) . 

Gtiimbaud, L. — Les Orientales de V. Hugo. 
Amiens: Malf^re, 1928. Fr. 9. 

Lezinier, M. de. — ^Avec H’uysmans. Paris: j 
Lelpeuch, 1928. 252 pp. Fr. 20. I 

Lhande, P. — Dictionnaire basque-fr. et 
fr.-basque. Tome I, fasc. 1, 2. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1926, 1928. 204 pp. 

Ligne, prince de. — ^27oiiveau Recueil de 
lettres, publ. p. H. Lebasteur. Paris: 
Champion. 1928. 424 pp. Fr. 60. 

Maridjol, J. H. — ^Marguerite de Valois 
(1553-1615). Paris: Haehette. 1928. Fr. 
45. xiv +388 pp. 

Melanges de lingiiistique et de litt^rature 
offerts k M. A. Jeanroy par ses Slaves et 
ses amis. Paris: Droz, 1928. xvi +679 pp. 

Moliere. — Le Misanthrope, ed. W. F. 
Oiese. New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1928. 
vii +103 pp. $1.75. 

Le Misanthrope, ed. T. E. Oliver. 

New York: Holt, 1927. 273 pp. $1.20. 

L’Avare, ed. F. Anderson. New 

York: Ginn, 1927. xxii + 162 pp. $.64. 

Monkiewicz, B. — ^Verlaine, critique litt^- 
raire. Paris: Messein, 1928. 156 pp. Fr. 

12 . 

Moutard, E. — En marge du romantisme. 
P. domain, ses amis et correspondants 
(Hugo, Lamartine, G. Sand etc.). Bor- 
deauto: FOret, 1928. 61 pp. 

H. — ^La Philosophic de Courteline. Paris: 
Flammarion, 192®. 208 pp. Fr. 95. 

Portail, J. — Courteline. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1928. 216 pp. Fr. 12. 

Rolland, R. — Jean-Christophe (TAube) , 
ed. H. W. Church. New York: Holt, 1928. 
xxxx + 216 pp, $1-10. 


Rudmose-Brown, T. B.— -A Book of Fr. 
verse from Hugo to Larbaud. London: 
Oxford Press, 1928. xxiv + 128 pp. $0.75. 

Sandfeld, K.— Syntaxe du fr. moderne. 1. 
Les Pronoms. Paris: Champion, 1928. 
475 pp. Fr. 60. 

Schneegans, F. E.— Theatre 4difiant en 
France aux XlVe et XVe siecles. Paris: 
Boccard, 1928. xxxi + 160 pp. 

Sde, E.— Le Theatre fr. contemporain. 
Paris: Colin, 1928. 204 pp. Fr. 9. 

Serand, F. et J.— Un episode de la vie de 
J.-J. Rousseau eu Savoie. LTdylle des 
Cerises. Paris: Eardel, 1928. 72 p*p. 

Fr. 12. 

Souday, P. — ^Les Romantiques k TAcad^- 
mie. Paris: Flammarion, 1928. 288 pp. 

Fr. 12. 

Storer, M. E.— La Mode des contes de f6es. 
Paris: Champion, 1928. ix +289 pp. Fr. 
40. (Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Talma. — Correspondance avec Mme de 
Stael. Tntrod. de G. de La Batut. 
Brusoelles: Van Buggenhoudt, 1928. 231 

pp. Fr. 15. 

Trahard, P. — ^P. M4rimee de 1834 k 1853. 
Paris: Champion, 1928. 336 pp. Fr. 75. 

Wanstall, H. J, B.— French free com- 
position. Boston: Heath, 1929. 114 pp. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Wilmette, M. — ^Un curieux cas de plagiat 
litt^raire. Le Potoe de Galeran. Paris: 
Champion, 1928. 42 pp. Fr. 4. 

ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — ^La vita: capitoli scelti. 
Oreste: tragedia. Prefazione e note di F. 
Formigari. Palermo: Ind. riunite edit. tip. 
Sicilians, 1926. xv + 189 pp. L. 9.50. 
(Collezione '"Ires” per le scuole medie.) 

Alighieri, Dante.— La Divina Commedia 
illustrata da G. Dore, con note tratte dai 
migliori comment!, di E. Camerini. Fasc. 
I. MUomo: Sonzogno, 1928, 16 p]). Cent. 

80. (Biblioteca classica illustrata.) 

Alpi, E. — ^Alfredo Oriani. Commemora- 
zione tenuta in Faenza il 4 novembre 1926. 
Paenza: Tip. F. Lega, 1927. 53 pp. L. 3. 

Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superxore 
Universitaria di Pisa. Filosofia e filologia, 
XXIX. Pisa: Mariotti-Pacini, 1927. 303 

PP* 

Basile, Giambattista. — ^Le fiabe. Scelta 
e riduzione per fanciulli di Anna Scalera, 
condotta sulla traduzione italiana di B. 
Croce. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1928. vii 
+ 137 pp. L. 10. (Biblioteca Elena.) 

Benetti Brunelli, Valeria. — H rinnova- 
mento della politica nel pensiero del secolo 
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XV in Italia. Torino; G. B. Paravia e 
C., 1927. 292 pp. L. 20. (Biblioteca di 

filosoiia e pedagogia.) 

Capri, A. — ^Letteratura moderna. Ptoemio ; 
Alfredo Oriani; Leonida Andreyeff; Tolstoi; 
Anatole Fr'anee ; Miguel de Unamuno ; Luigi 
Pirandello; Federico Tozzi; II Fausto di 
Goethe. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1928. 289 

pp. L. 10. 

Croce, Benedetto. — Giosue Carducci. Studio 
oritico. Seconda edizione. Bari: G. Laterza 
e figli, 1927. 154 pp. L. 8.50. (Biblioteca 
di eultura moderna, no. 95.) 

Bi Loreto, R. — Giovanni Pascoli e Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. Lanciano: Tip. fratelli Xan- 
cini, 1927. 16 pp. 

Donadoni, E. — Ugo Foscolo pensatore, 
critico, poeta. Saggio. Seconda edizione 
riveduta. Palermo-Boma : R. Sandron, 1927. 
xix4-'639 pp. L. 30. (Biblioteca Sandron 
di scienze e lettere, no. 46.) 

Falconcini, P. B.—Dei chiari uomini vol- 
terrani che nel secolo XVIII primeggiarono. 
Memorie. Biografia di Mons. Carlo Filippo 
Incontri, vescovo di Arezzo, 1734-1754. 
Traduzione e note di X. Battistini. Pescia: 
Tip. E. Cipriani, 1927. 20 pp. 

Fascitello, 0 . — Carmina quae supersunt. 
Ad fidem manuscript! neapolitani ac veterura 
exemplarium edidit H. Manuppella. laer- 
nia: Fratelli Colitti, 1927. 62 pp. 

Ferrara, 0 . — ^Maehiavel. Traduit par F. 
de Miomandre. Paris: Champion, 1928. 
viii + 371 pp. Fr. 30. 

Filippi, L. — ^La vita e le opere di Gio- 
vanni Pascoli. Terza edizione riveduta. 
Livorno: R. Giusti, 1927. 92 pp. L. 3. 

(Biblioteca degli studenti: i nostri grandi, 
ni. 294-294 bis.) 

Foscolo, Ugo. — 'Studi su — , editi a cura 
della r. university, di Pavia, nel primo cen- 
tenario della morte del poeta. Tormo: 
G. Ghiantore, 1927. 4to., xvi -f 602 pp. 

L. 100. 

Ultime lettere di lacopo Ortis. 

MilanO'Besto B, Giovanni: Madella, 1927. 
165 pp. L. 2.50. 

Francesco, Santo. — ^I Fioretti di — . In- 
troduzione e note di G. Gabrieli. Illustra- 
zioni di E. Burnand. Torino: R. Berx'uti 
e C., 1927. 4to., xxvii -f 250 pp. 

Gnecco, Giannina. — ^L’opera letteraria di 
Angiolo Silvio Xovaro. Finale ligure: V. 
Bolla e fo., 1927. 58 pp. 

Goldoni, Carlo.— 'Commedie. Voll. V e VI. 
Firenze: A. Salani, 1928. 2 vols., 618, 612 
pp. L. 6 each volume. (I classic!, edizione 
Florentia.) 

— Opere complete, edite dal Municipio 
di Venezia nel II centenario dalla nascita. 


Vol. XXIV: Tragicommedie. Tomo II. 
Venezia: Municipio, 1927. 586 rp. 

Machiavelli, Xiccold.^ — II Principe: riordi- 
namento. Frammenti scelti a cura di A. 
Sarno. Napoli: Tip. Acquarulo e Jaccarino, 
1028. 13 pp. (Frammenti scelti.) 

Malavasi, A. — Religiosity italiana: Fran- 
cesco d’ Assisi e Gerolamo Savonarola. Gon- 
ferenza. (Circolo di eultura di Bologna.) 
Bologna: Tip. Azzoguidi, 1927. 31 pp. 

Mameli, Goldredo. — Le poesie patriottiche; 
ristampate nel primo centenario della sua 
nascita, a cura dei suoi fratelli di fede. 
Genova: Assoc. Giuseppe Mazzini,” 1927. 
78 pp. L. 2.20. 

Marraro, H. R. — Contemporary Italian 
Short Stories. Selected and edited by — . 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1928. xxi 
-f 250 pp. $1.60. 

Minetti, P. — Giovanni Cena, poeta e apos- 
tolo dell’istruzione. Xote biografiche. To- 
rmo: G. B. Paravia e C., 1927. 27 pp. 

(Pubblicazione del comitato per le onoranze 
a Giovanni Cena in Montanaro, nel X anni- 
versiario della sua morte.) 

Monti, Vincenzo. — Poesie. Con un saggio 
introduttivo e comment! di F. Flora- Fi- 
renze: A. Vallecchi, 1927. 365 pp. L. 12. 
(Class-ici italiani commentati.) 

Parini, Giuseppe. — ^11 giorno. Introdu- 
zione e note di A. Marpicati. Palermo: 
Ind. riunite edit. tip. Sieiliane, 1926. xxvi 
+ 206 pp. L. 10.50. (Collezione ‘^Ires” 
per le seuole medie.) 

Fieri, P. — ^Intorno all’ “ Arte della guerra,” 
di Xiccold Machiavelli. Bologna: Tip. Az- 
zoguidi, 1927. 28 pp. 

Pulci, Luigi. — II Morgante. Introduzione 
e note di G. Fatini. Vol. III. Torino: 
Uni-bne tip, edit, torinese, 1927. 349 pp. 

L. 12. (Collezione di classic! italiani con 
note, II serie, no. 49.) 

Ruocco, G. — Capri nella tradizione al 
cospetto del mondo. Risposta al sedicente 
inventore dei libri Liviani. Napoli: Tip. 
Toeco, 1927. 167 pp. L. 20. 

Schinetti, P. — Foscolo innamorato. Con 
un saggio dell’epistolario amoroso. Milano: 
Fratelli Treves, 1927. viii +236 + xliii pp; 
L. 13.20. 

Semeria, G. — S. Francesco d’Assisi com- 
memorato da Dante Alighieri nel c. XI del 
Paradiso. Xumero unico; ottohre 1926, 
Roma: Opera naz. Orfani di guerra di P. 
Semeria e D. Minozzi, casa edit. Amatrix,” 
1928. 16 pn. L, 3. (Mater divinae Provi- 
dentiae, mater orphanorum. Organo mensile 
deirOpera nazionale orfani di guerra del- 
ntalia meridionale.) 

Settembrini, Luigi. — ^Lezioni di lettera- 
tura italiana. Introduzione e not© di V. 
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Pleooli. Vols. I-III. Torino': Unione tip. 
edit. Torinese, 1927. 3 vols., xxvii + 342, 

410, 400 pp. L. 12, 14, 14. (Oollezione di 
classici italiani con note, II serie, no. 54-56.) 

Strenna storiea bolognese. Bologna: Tip. 
Azzoguidi, 1928. 96 pp. L. 5. 

Studi di filologia italiana, — ^Bullettino 
della r. Accadeania della Crusca. Vol. I, 
Fireme: G. C. Sansoni, 1927. 144 pp. 

L. 15. 

Toppino, G. — ^11 dialetto di Castellinaldo. 
Glossario. Pisa: Tip. F. Simoncini, 1927. 
64 pp. (Repr. fr. “L’ltalia dialettale,” 
III, 1927.) 

Viviani, XT. — Magri, seccM e spilungoni 
nell’arte, nella storia, nella letteratnra. 
Areaszo: XJ. Viviani, 1927. iv + 223 pp. 
L. 10. ^ (Collana di pubblicazioni storicbe, 
letterarie ed artisticbe aretine, no. 24.) 

SPANISH 

Alonso, A. and Hersbey, P. R. — Technical 
and Indnstnial Spanish, Boston: Heath, 
1928. viii + 327. $1.92. 

Azorin. — ^Pelix Vargas (etopeya). Madrid: 
“Nnevas obras,” 1928. 286 pp. 5 ptas. 

Baxletta, L. — ^E1 amor en la vida y en 
la obra de Juan Pedro Cal5u. Buenos 
Awes: Edit. Tor, 1928. 94 pp. 

Cano, J. — ^La po4tica de Luzan. Toronto: 
The University of Toronto Press, 1928. 141 

pp. $2.00. 

El Sol, — Diario independiente fundado por 
don Nicolas M. de Urgoiti en 1917. Texto 
de un ntimero de doce paginas (1 de julio 
de 1928). Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1928. 
388 pp, 

Potone, V. — ^E1 misticismo ^pico. El 
hombre. Bapini. El Santo Francisco. El 
pueblo. JapOn, Buenos Aires: Tip. El Inca, 
1928. 

Gili Gaya, S.-— Elementos fOnieos que in- 
fluyen en la entonaciSn castellana. Influ- 
enoia del acento y de las consonantes en 
las curvas de entonaciOn. Madrid: Her- 
nando, 1924. 30 PP'. 

Grismer, R. L. and Graham, G. N.— 

Spanish Review Grammar. YonJcers-on- 
Hudson^ V. y.: World Book Co., 1928. 
256 pp. 

Hendrix, W. S. — ^ Elementary Spanish. 
Boston: Heath, 1928. x -j- 173 pp. 

Jimdnez Catalan, M. — ^Ensayo de una 
tipograffa zaragozana del siglo XVII, Zara- 
goza: “ La Aead^mica,” 1927. xiii + 513 

pp. 

Lyser, A. I.-— Spain and Spanish America 
in the Libraries of the University of Cali- 
fornia. A Catalogue of Books. I, The 
General and Departmental Libraries. Ber- 


keley: University of California, 1928. 846 

pp. 

Malaa Terdn, A.— iParalogismos de Ricardo 
Rojas. Tomo I. La efigie de Cristo. 
Buenos Aires: Coni, 1928. 352 pp. 

Menendez y Pelayo, M.— Estudios sobre el 
Teatro de Lope de Vega. Ed. ordenada y 
j dirigida por Miguel Artigas. Tomo VI. 

I Madrid: Imp. R. Velasco, 1927. 408 pp. 

12 ptas. (Obras completas, XV.) 

— — Historia de las ideas estSticas en 
Es'pana. Tomo VII. ( Siglo XIX). Tercera 
edicidn. Madrid: Hernando, 1927. 486 pp. 
5 ptas. (Coleceidn de escritores castellanos. 
Crlticos. Vol. 61.) 

Milld y Jimenez, J. — El hordscopo de 
Lope de Vega. Buenos Aires: “Coni,” 1927. 
32 pp. 

Estudios de literatura espanola. La 

Plata: “Coni,” 1928. xvi + 350 pp. 
(Biblioteca de Humanidades, ed. por la 
Faoultad de humanidades y Ciencias de 
la Educacidn de la Universidad de La 
Plata. Tomo VII.) 

Moratin. — El si de las ninas, ed. F. Pdrez. 
Paris: Gamier, 1928. 89 pp. 

Peers, E. A. — Spanish free composition. 
Boston: Heath, 1928. 116 pp. $1.00. 

Pitollet, C. — Parnaso espanol del siglo 
XIX. Paris: Vuibert, 1927. ix-1-132 pp. 
Fr. 8. 

Rubio, D. and Ndel, H. C. — Spanish 
Anthology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1928, 
xviiid- 266 pp. 

Ruiz de Alarcon. — ^La verdad sospechosa. 
Ed. by A. L. Owen. Boston: Heath, 1928. 
XXX +177 pp. 

Sdnchez Rivero, A. — ^Viaje de Cosme III 
por Espana (1668-1669) j Madrid y su pro- 
vincia. Madrid: Imp. Municipal, 1927. 
41 pp., 9 vistas. ( Publicaciones de la 
“ Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo,” 
vol. I.) 

Stammler, W. — ^V on der Mystik zum 
Barock (1400-1600). Btuttgart: Mets- 
lersche, 1927. 554 pp. (Sprachen der 

deutschen Literatur. Band II. 1 Teil.) 
[Con referencia al Amadis, La Celestma y 
las Novelas Ejemplares, pags. 435-437.] 
Valle IncMn, R. del. — Jardin umbrlo. Ed. 
by P. P. Rogers, New York: Holt, 1929. 
xxvii + 179 pp. $1.00. 

Vega, Lope de. — 'El castigo sin venganza. 
Ed. de C. F, Adolfo Van Dam. Cfroninga: 
P. Noordhoff, 1928. 414 pp. 

El Perro del Hortelano, ed. G. Fer- 
nandez. Paris: Gamier, 1928. 108 pp. 

Velasco Zazo, A,— Diversiones populares 
de otros dias. Madrid: Cabero, 1927. 27 

pp. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE UNITIES INTO THE 
FRENCH DRAMA OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

No author of a handbook of French literature, no editor of a 
French classical text, no lecturer upon modern classicism considers 
that he has done his duty unless he says something about the three 
unities and how they were brought to France, though statements 
and explanations vary. According to a recent textbook, written by 
a French woman for the edification of American youth, Aristotle, 

philosophe et critique ' gree,^^ invented these unities himself.^ 
Others tell us that Chapelain, inspired by Castelvetro, converted 
Richelieu to this trinitarian doctrine, whereupon the Cardinal pro- 
scribed irregularity in dramatic technique with the same zeal that 
he expended upon heresy and rebellion. Others believe that the 
introduction of the unities was due to the peculiar nature of what 
they call French genius/^ ^ Others speak of the French Academy, 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet, of the direct influence of ancient 
plays, of Italian plays, etc, etc. The most thoroughgoing studies 
of the subject are those of Dannheisser^ and Lanson,^ but many 
discoveries have been made since the former wrote and the work of 
the latter is primarily a syllabus that cannot go far into the dis- 

Badaire, Precis de litUratwre fran^aise, New York, Heath, 1926, 

p. 20. 

^ Even the uncritical may wonder why, if the French were naturally in- 
clined to observe the unities, they employed them for no more than a 
fourth of the period in which they have been writing plays. 

XIV (1892), 1-76. 

* Esquisse d’une Mstoire de la trag4die frangaise, Paris, Champion, 1927. 
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cussion of the problem. Their point of departure is, however, 
eminently sound, for both believe that the unities were not intro- 
duced until the first play was written whose author can be shown 
to have observed them intentionally. Theories that are not followed 
have a place in the history of criticism, but not in the history 
of the drama. 

Now it was pointed out as long ago as 1639 ® that the first French 
play of the seventeenth century written intentionally to accord 
with the three unities as they were understood at the time was the 
Silvmire of Jean Mairet^ which was first acted early in 1630 and 
was printed a year later with a well-known preface in which the 
unities of time and action are discussed, the unity of place implied. 
We must, then^ begin our investigation with this play, studying 
first the conditions that existed when Mairet wrote and which 
determined his acceptance of the unities, then the dramatic pro- 
duction of the years that immediately followed in order to find 
out whether the case of Silvunire was sporadic, or whether the 
match that Mairet lighted was responsible for firing the whole pile. 

Conditions were peculiarly favorable in 1630 for the introduction 
of the new technique.® One thinks at once of tendencies towards 
unity in the government, organized religion, and social life of the 
period. It was only at the end of 1629 that a troupe, the Comediens 
du Eoi, came into practically permanent possession of the leading 
Parisian theater and only at the beginning of 1630 that their rivals 
of the Marais were definitely established at Paris. Actors were 
becoming more ambitious and the older reputations of the farce 
players were giving way before those of men who were distin- 
guished for playing in other genres, like Bellerose and, especially, 
Montdory. The audience, moreover, was including more frequently 
cultivated persons of both sexes. The older generation of dramatists 
was disappearing. Hardy was almost on his deathbed. Eacan had 
ceased to write for the stage. Theophile had died. The new genera- 
tion was largely composed of men who had begun to write in 1628- 

® Sarasin, Discours de la tragSdie, published with the Amour tyranmque 
of G. de Scuddry. 

®For a more extensive discussion of the facts contained in this para- 
graph cf. my History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century, Part I, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1929, especially Chaps. 
VII and XI. 
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29 and its most distinguished member was Mairet^ who had bronght 
ont two successful plays in 1625 and 1626. It was natural that 
his youthful colleagues should look upon him as a leader and that 
he should look about for a doctrine. 

How between 1607 and 1629 thej unities do not appear to have 
been discussed in France by dramatists. The only persons who 
mentioned them^ so far as the records show^ were Chapelain^ who 
recommended the unity of time in 1623;^ Ogier^ who attacked 
this unity in 1628 ; ^ and a learned lady, of whom Balzac speaks ^ 
in the same year. There is no evidence that either Chapelain or the 
learned lady influenced Mairet, while Ogier^s influence was exerted, 
if at all, in the direction of conserving the dramatic irregularity 
that already existed. We come now to Mairet, who telis ua that, 
about 1629, when he was the guest of the due de Montmorency and 
his Italian wife at . Chantilly, the comte de Cramail and the 
cardinal de La Valette persuaded him to write a pastoral with 
aU les rigueurs que les Italians ont accoustume de pratiquer en cet 
agreable genre d^escrire.^^ He accordingly examined the works 
of the Italian dramatists and found that the secret of their success 
lay in their following the rules of the Ancients. For the latter he 
expresses the greatest respect and declares that he would never 
fail to follow their opinions and usage unless compelled par vne 
claire & pertinente raison.^^ ^ At the same time he admits that the 
plays of the Ancients are ^^moins remplis^^ than certain modern 
works, which he considers " parf aitement beaux, & parfaitement 
agreables, tels que sont par example le Pastor Fido, la Fills de 
Scire, & sans aller plus loing la Siluanire.^^ It seems, then, that 
Mairet, despite the erudition that he displays in some parts of his 
preface, was not a pedant, nor even, primarily, an imitator of the 

^ In Ms preface to the Adone of Marino ; cf . E. Bovet, La Preface de 
Chapelain k TAdoniSj” Aus romcmisohen S'prachen imd lAtera^turm, Fest- 
schrift Heinrich Morf, Halle, Niemeyer, 1905, and Lanson, Revue uni- 
versitaire, 1905, H, 414. 

® Preface to Schelandre’s Tyr et Sidon. 

® Letter of Sept. 30. 

had recently visited Italy; of. de Hoailles, le Cardmal de la 
ValettSf Paris, Pterrin, 1906, pp. 100-103. 

Cf. Otto^s edition of Bilmnire, Bamberg, 1890, p. 9. 

^Uhid., p. 16. 

pp. 19, 20, 
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ancient dramatists, but an ambitions young anthor and courtier, 
desirous of pleasing his hostess and his distinguished friends, 
anxious to surpass the local reputation of Alexandre Hardy and 
win the European fame of the Italians.^^ 

Now the structure of the Italian pastorals that Mairet had 
selected as models was not very different from that of several of 
the most important French plays that had preceded his in the 
seventeenth century, for the action of Eacan^s Bergeries and of 
Theophile^is Pyrame takes place within twenty-four hours, the space 
represented in the latter play is little larger than that of a city, and 
the plots of MairePs earlier productions had not violated the unity 
of action. He did not feel, then, that he was leading a forlorn hope 
when he brought out Silvanire, and, before his preface was published, 
he had had the support of Gombauld^s AmarantJie and of Pichou^s 
Fills do Scire^ an adaption of Bonarelli. But the pastoral was a 
genre that was destined to flourish only ,twO' or three years longer, 
so that MairePs attempt might have proved abortive, if no one had 
come to his assistance in other genres. Indeed, when he wrote his 
next play, a comedy, ihe did not keep the unity of time himself, 
but before the end of 1630' Claveret had written L'Espirit fort, a 
comedy that observes the unities, and, either in that year or the 
following, Eotrou had adapted to the French stage the Menaechmi 
of Plliautus, another comedy that cannot be accused of irregularity. 
Indeed the movement was more successful in comedy than in 
pastoral, for, while only two-fifths of the pastorals performed in 
the yearp that immediately followed the first performance of Sil- 
vanire were regular, almost two-thirds of the comedies of that 
period observed the rules. 

Tragi-comedy, which depended for its effects primarily upon 
variety of incident, was naturaly more resistant, so that only about 
a fourth of those acted between 1630 and 1634 were regular, but, 
if we consider only the more isuccessful tragi-comedies, we find 
that about half of them observe the rules. Here the leader appears 
to have been Corneille, who, having gone to Paris to learn what 
success his Melite was having, heard of the unity of time and 

p. 18: ''le Tasso, le Ouarini & le Guidobaldi se sont plus 
acquis de gloire . . . que tel qui parmy nous a compost plus de deux 
cents Poemes.” 
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applied it to his next play^ CUtmdre. He was folowed closely by 
Boisrobert in his Pymndre, who-, (however, could hardly have been 
mflnenced in. this matter by Eichelien, for ha tells us that he did 
not dare dedicate his play to the Cardinal, though he would have 
liked to do so. EinalllJy, tragedy, which was written little in the 
years 1630-33, began to revive in 1634 with adaptions of Seneca 
by Eotrou and La Pineliere. These respect the unities and Eotrou 
gives even igreater concentration in space than his model had done. 
In the last half of the year appeared Mairefs Sophonisbe, an 
excellent example of classical tragedy, keeping the rule of twenty- 
four hours, achieving perfect unity of action, and reducing the 
space required to two adjoining rooms and a place in a street not 
far away. The success of this play was extraordinary and under 
its influence tragedy became again a popular genre. Whereas only 
nine were written in the five years 1630-34, all but two of them 
by obscure authors, in the two years that followed the first perform- 
ance of Sophonisbe fourteen appeared, including plays by all the 
teading dramatists, and of the fourteen all but two observe the 
unities. 

By observance of the unities I do not mean what Eacine sub- 
sequently meant by the term. I use it in MairePs sense : time that 
does not exceed twenty-four hours, but may include a night and 
parts of two days ; space that is restricted, but may include various 
localities in a city, forest, island, or* place of similar extent; action 
in which the various episodes are closely connected, though they 
do not necessarily influence one another. By the end of the year 
1634 the unities in this sense were well established. About 38 per 
cent of the 87 plays that have survived from the years 1630-34 are 
regular and include the majority of the more successful ones and 
of those whose technique was imitated in the years that followed. 
In 1635-36 six out of nine comedies, six out of fifteen tragi- 
comedies, twelve out of fourteen tragedies observe MairePs rules, 
that is, about 63 per cent of the plays; in the years 1637-39, six out 
of ten comedies, twenty out of thirty tragi-comedies, and 17’ out 
of twenty-four tragedies, or 67 per cent. Moreover, the authors 
who brought out their first plays in 1634 or 1635 and subsequently 
achieved success are almost unanimous in their adherence to the 
unities. These are the facts as nearly as I have been able to deter- 
mine them. What conclusions may be drawn from them? 
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In tlie first place it seems evident that^ wlien we talk about 
the introduction of the unities, we must consider influences that 
operated up to the performance of Sophonisle in 1634, for by that 
time original plays in all the genres had been written in accordance 
with these rules. Forces that acted later may have given the unities 
a firmer and more permanent hold, but they did not introduce them. 
With this fact in mind, let us consider the roles of certain persons 
much discussed in this connection. 

Ghapelain and Eichelieu are thought, even by so able a literary 
critic as M. Magne,^® to have introduced the unities, but what 
evidence is there that they did? Ghapelain was not a dramatist 
himself. His remark in 1623 that plays should observe the twenty- 
four hour rule seems to have passed unnoticed. His letter to Godeau 
in November, 1630, again champions the unity of time, but Godeau 
was even less a dramatist than he was. The letter was not published 
for over two and a half centuries.^® M. Gollas thinks that it cir- 
culated in ^^cercles 16^48.*^^^^ Perhaps it did, but we have no 
evidence to that effect, for there are notable differences between 
Chapelain^s statements and those of the dramatists who discussed 
the unities in 1631-34, while what they have in common had already 
been found in earlier commentators upon Aristotle. Besides, 
Silvanire and other plays were written in accordance with the unities 
before his letter appeared. The document remains, then, unimpor- 
tant, except so far as it shows the attitude of Ghapelain towards 
unity. The same statement can be made in regard to Ghapelain^s 
Sommaire d'me poetique dramatique, undated, but probably 
written in 1631-34.^® It was in these years that he collaborated 
with Eotrou in the composition of a play, but we do not know what 
play it was, or even whether it was regular or not. In: any case 
his influence upon Eotrou could not have been great, for the latter 
continued to produce a certain number of irregular plays for some 
years after this association. Finally, at the end of 1634 or early in 
1635, Ghapelain seems to have been employed by Eichelieu to plan 

Mercure de Framce, CLXXXiv (1925), 164. 

It was published by Charles Arnaud in his Theories dramatiques au 
XV lie sihcle, Paris, Picard, 1888, pp. 336-347. 

Jean Ohapelam, Paris, Perrin, 1911, p. 106. 

Published with a variant form of it by Arnaud, op. cit, pp. 347-351. 
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the Corned^ des Tuileriea, a play written in accordance with the 
unities^ but which appeared after Sophonisbe, so that it could only 
have aided the movement, not inspired it. 

As for Eichelieu, the first evidence that he was interested in the 
stage lies in the fact that he entertained the king with a play in 
December, 1629.^® But we have seen that even in 1633 Boisrobert 
hesitated to dedicate a play to him and it is in the organization 
of the five authors that his first interest is shown in anything 
like dramatic technique. And this was after Sophomsle. Now I 
think that we may conclude, from the fact that the five plays which 
Eichelieu probably helped compose are regular, that he pre- 
ferred that type of technique, but there is absolutdy no evidence 
that he dragooned authors into conformity with his tastes. Certainly 
no one can draw any sudhi conclusion from his attitude during the 
Cid quarrel and there is good reason to believe that he did not dis- 
approve of plays that violated the rules, for Chapoton dedicated to 
him in 1638 his irregular Coriolan; Eotrou, who was one of his five 
authors,^^ dedicated in 1637 his irregular Agesilan de Colchos to the 
CardinaTs niece; and d^Ouville, brother of Eichdieu^s favorite, 
Boisrobert, published in 1638 an irregular play, Us Trahisons 
d'Arlimn, in the dedication to which he declares that it was written 
at the command of a master whom no one can or should disobey, 
meaning either Eichelieu or the king, probably the former. He 
goes on to say that, though he Imows the rules of the Ancients, he 
keeps neither the unity of time nor that of place, for, though he 
follows these rules when he can, he does not put himsdf out on] 
their account. Eichelieu appears, then, to have been comparatively 
late in concerning himself with dramatic technique and not to have 
insisted upon dramatists^ conforming with his own preferences. 

The facts regarding Corneille are quite different, but equally 
misunderstood. He had no political power, but, as he was by far 
the ablest dramatist of the period, his influence was immeasurably 
great. The Eomanticists, who wished to claim him as their own, 
represented him as bowing his neck to the yoke most unwillingly 
and critics seem unanimous in declaring that his interest in the 
rules was half-hearted and that he used the full resources of legal 

Mimoires de Bassompierre, edition of Micband et Poujoulat, p. 308. 

Cf. Leopold Baconr, EicheUeu^ dramaturge, Paris, Ollendorff, 1925. 
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sophistry in his efforts to escape them. But let ns not be misled 
by the opinions that Corneille expressed in 1660. Let ns see what 
he actually did between 1630 and 1640. When he brought out 
his first play, he had never heard of the unities. As soon as he 
learned that there was a rule of twenty-four hours, he introduced 
in into his first tragi-comedy, probably before any one else had 
attempted to do so in that genre. His conversion was, however, 
not yet complete, for he violated the unities in his next two 
comedies, but after that, when he became more deeply interested 
in character than before, he respected them in his Suivante (1632- 
33), and not only so, but gave in that play the most perfect example 
of a regular play that had been written in Erance np to that time. 
From then on his usage proclaims him a follower of the rules. 
The Cid was the fifth play in which he observed the rules as they 
were understood by most of his dramatic contemporaries, though 
it is less regular than the four plays that had preceded it. In it 
he kept the rule of twenty-four hours. The places he represents 
are comparatively near together and within the limits of a single 
city. This was common usage among his contemporaries who 
considered themselves regular, and Scudery did not criticize him 
for violating the unity of place, but for setting his stage in such a 
way that one could not always teU with which compartment the 
action was supposed to be related.^^ Chapelain, it is true, in the 
Sentiments de VAcademie^^ not only makes the same criticism, but 
recommends the unity of place, though he admits that Corneille^s 
usage was that of most contemporary dramatists. Both Scudery 
and Chapelain note that the unity of action is violated by the 
presence of the Infanta,^® but this merely means that they had 
become more exacting than Mairet had been when he wrote the 
preface tp Silvanire^ for the Cid is as regular as the latter play 
and Corneille^s interest in the rules is evident, if we consider how 
much he eliminated from his Spanish model. That he did not 
go so far as he had done in the Suivante is probably due to the fact 
that he was handling much more complex material. At any rate, 
what is important about the Cid quarrel is not the specific recom- 

Cf. Gast^, la Qmrelle du Cid, Paris, Welter, 1898, p. 95. 

Ihid., p. 392. 

Ihid., pp. 86, 377. 
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mendations that it contained, to many of which Corneille paid 
little attention^'2^^ but that it made him, as M. Lanson says, reflect 
upon his art. He was not made to adopt a system of which he 
disapproved, but to develop in tragedy the system that he had 
already used to a modified extent in Medee, the Cidj the Illusion, 
the Place royale, and notably in the Suimnte. The result was 
that he produced in Horace a play that d^Aubignac considered, 
seventeen years later, the only production that met completely 
his requirements for unity of place.'^® It was doubtless this play 
and the tragedies that followed it that gave to the unities their 
triumph. Far from being a victim of the pseudo-Aristotelians, 
Corneille was one of the leaders in the introduction of the unities 
and, perhaps, the principal cause of their acceptance in France. 

The participation of other authors in the movement is some- 
what similar. Some of them protested vigorously in the early 
thirties, but were observing the rules before these were over. 
Scud^ry, for instance, wrote five irregular tragi-comedies and an 
irregular comedy before 1635, but when, after the success of 
Sophonisle, he turned to tragedy, he wrote in accordance with 
the rules. A second tragedy, Didon, and a tragi-comedy that fol- 
lowed were, however, irregular, but after that he applied to his 
tragi-comedies the rules for unity he had tested in his Mort de 
Cesar. Du Eyer, after composing several irregular plays, wrote 

®^Tliis is obvious to any one who studies in detail later editions of 
the Oid and the plays that Corneille wrote after the criticism of the 
Academy had appeared. His attitude is that of an intelligent man who 
takes suggestions when they appear good and rejects the rest. For 
instance, he was severely criticized for not having Ghim^ne refuse to 
marry the man who had killed her father, yet he chooses for the subject 
of his next play one in which his hero kills his sister and his three 
brother s-indaw! 

Pratique du Tfiidtre, edition of Martino, Paris, Champion, 1927, 
p. 311. It will be noted that Corneille went further than Chapelain had 
suggested, for unity of place is not defined by the latter as exact equiva- 
lence in size between the stage and the place represented. He does define 
it as “Unit6 de Se^ne” (Armaud, op. dt, p. 350), but Mairet uses this 
term in the preface to his Poland furimix and claims to have kept it in 
that play because all the places he represents are in a single forest. 
Chapelain would probably have been satisfied with the unity of the 
Oom^die des TuUeries, but Corneille went further and represented in 
Horace only a single room. 
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in 1631-32 a pastoral and a tragi-comedy that are regular, followed 
by an irregular comedy and tragi-comedy. Then, like Scudery, he 
wrote a tragedy in accordance with the rules, which he followed 
afterwards in tragi-comedies as well. Eotrou^s plays of 1630-37 are 
almost equally divided between regularity and irregularity, but in 
the years 1637-39 he wrote three plays, of which two are regular 
and the irregularity of the third is due to his imitation of Plautus. 
Mairet, strangely enough, wrote a comedy after Silvanire and two 
tragi-comedies after the Cid quarrel that do not observe the unity 
oi^ time, for even the man who introduced the unities regarded 
them as ideals to be attained, if the subject permitted, rather than 
as inviolable rules. 

Just how much weight each individual author attached to each 
argument for unity can, perhaps, never be determined, but the 
evidence points to the fact that, when the playwrights fell into 
line, they acted not as pedants, for pedants would certainly have 
varied less in their usage, but as practical dramatists who wished 
to gain the same success that had been won by Tasso, Madret, and 
Corneille. When the subject was intractable, they violated the 
unities even in the mild form that originally prevailed, but, as they 
became more skdlfui with their technique and saw that regular 
plays were more successful than irregular, they carried further 
their tendencies in the direction of unity. If a certain approach to 
unity was good, a further approach would be better and authors 
vied with one another to produce the kind of play that found in 
Eacine its fullest expression. 

But why, one may ask, were the regular pl’ays more successful 
than the irregular? Probably because they forced authors to con- 
form to the classical principle of artistic economy and especially 
to depend upon analysis of character rather than upon variety of 
incident and spectacle. The love of psychological investigation 
that had found such ample expression in Montaigne interested 
seventeenth-century dramatists, even before the introduction of the 
unities, far more than it had interested their predecessors of the 
sixteenth century. We can find evidence of such interest in some of 
Hardy's plays, in Theophile's Pyrame, and in Mairet's first tragi- 
comedy. It developed along with the unities and is especially notice- 
able in such plays as Sophonisle, TWstan's Mariane, the Oid, 
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Homce, etc. of course^ one may hare psyclioiogieal analysis 

witliont tlxe unities, font they turned young authors, who had de- 
lighted in tragi-comedy, to the creation of psychological problems, 
which might otherwise have been left untouched. The unifying of 
the form was, moreover, in accord with the general taste of the 
period and the greater simplicity of location made it easier for the 
audience to understand the scenery.^® The unities had not only the 
charm of novelty, but the support of the prevailing tendencies of 
the day in almost all spheres of French life. Finally, the preceding 
generation had produced no genius of irregularity like Shakespeare 
or Lope, whose distinction might have caused the unities to meet in 
France the reception that was accorded them in Spain and England. 
On the contrary, they had the advantage of almost immediate associ- 
ation with the first great French dramatist and, largely on this 
account, they became for two centuries the most conspicuous ele- 
ments in European dramatic technique. 

H. Caiieingtoi!T LArrcASTEE. 


THE AIJTHOESHIP OF THE CUCKOO AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE 

At the conclusion of the Camb. TJniv. M'S. Ff. 1. 6. of the 
well-known poem. The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, occur the 
words explicit Clanvowe.^^ Professor Skeat discovered the colo- 
phon, and he attempted to identify the author with Sir Thomas 
Clanvowe.^ Professor Kittredge, on the other hand, cast his vote 
for Sir John Clanvowe, whom he took to be the father of Sir 
Thomas.'^ Dr. Brusendorff recently attempted to fix the author- 
ship upon Sir Thomas.® There are, however, three men by the 
name of Clanvowe who might be eligible. 

Tliis argument probably was ultimately of great assistance in causing 
tbe unities to prevail, but at the beginning, when the spiace represented 
might include localities in the whole of a town or island, unity might 
be respected without simplifying the spectacle; cf., for instance, the 
setting required by Mahelot for Rotrou’s Sercule mourant. 

^ Oxford Chaucer, vii, pp. Mi ff . 

Chaucer and Some of His Friends,” Mod. Phil., i (1903), 13 ff. 

® The Chaucer Tradition, pp. 441 ff. 
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The first of these, in point of chronology, is Sir John Clanvowe, 
^ the elder/ ^ He was of a Herefordshire family and • was prob- 
ably the son of Philip de Clanvowe/ The year of his birth is 
unknown, but it was probably not later than 1327 and very likely 
was some time before this.® Prom 1348 we have little difficulty 
in tracing him. In 1354 he and his heirs were granted a weekly 
market and two yearly fairs at the town of Michelehurch in Wales,'^ 
and in the same year he was granted exemption from service on 
assizes, juries, and recognitions against his will.® In the same 
year " John de Clanvowe, donsel, and Matilda his wife of Here- 
ford^’ were granted an indult to choose confessors to give them 
plenary remission at the hour of death, with the usual safe- 
guards.” ® Several years later he held one-fourth of a knight’s 
fee in the same town of Michelehurch.^® In this year, 1361, the 
heir of John Clanvowe is mentioned as being in his nonage.^^ In 
1362 Sir John was on a recognisance with Thomas Beauchamp 
and others.^^ In 1373 he received a grant for life of £50 yearly 
from the city and county of Hereford.^® In 1374 he was referred 
to as John Clanvo, knight,” and in 1378 as John de Clanfowe, 
knight.” On May 5, 1378, he was granted payment of arrears 
on his grant of 1373.^® In 1379 John Clanevowe, knight, was 
again given exemption from service on assizes, juries, and recogni- 
tions as above.^® On November 18, 1379, he obtained a pardon 
for a Philip atte Grove, who had been convicted of felony On 
May 2, 1380,. he was a witness, with Sir William de Beauchamp 

^ ‘ Elder ’ and ^ younger ’ will be used merely to clarify tbe references. 

® For tbis man, see Kittredge, op, cit,, p. 15, n. 4. 

® He was in Parliament in 1348, and it is doubtful whether he could 
have sat in that* body before reaching his majority. 

Oal. Charter Rolls, 27 Edw. in, p. 132. 

® Gal, Pat. Rolls, 28 Edw. in, p. 101. 

® Cal, Papal Registers in, 1354, p. 533. 

Cal, Close Rolls, 36 Edw. ni, 1360-64, p. 158. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 35 Edw, in, 1361-4, p. 123. 

Cal. Close Rolls, Edw. in, 1360-4, p. 421. 

Cal. Pat, Rolls, 47 Edw. ni, 1370-4, p. 301. 

Cal, Pine Rolls, 48 Edw. in, 1369-77, p. 259, and Cal. Close Rolls, 
1 Rich, n, 1377-81, p. 123. 

1 Rich. II, 1377-81, p. 71. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 2 Rich, ii, p. 323. ( Noted by Professor Kittredge.) 

md., 3 Rich, n, p. 406. 
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and Sir William de Isfeville, to Cicely Chaumpaigne^s general 
release of Chancer.^® In May^ 1381, lie was appointed steward 
and constable of the king’s lordship of Haverford in Wales for 
life.^® At the same time he was granted 100 marks yearly from 
the issues of Haverford.^^ Later in the same month he was placed 
on a commission to survey the condition of Wales and its people.^^ 
In November of the same year he and Ealph Maylok, protector 
in England of the alien abbot of Lire/’ were entrusted with the 
keeping of all lands and possessions of the abbot in Bngland.^^ 
He was granted, on' March 24, 1382, the custody of the forest of 
Snowedon in North Wales.^^ On December 25, this year, Eichard 
le Leche, a surgeon, ^^in consideration of his services in surgery 
to John Clanevou, knight of the king’s chamber,” was granted 
exemption from^ jury service, etc.^^ On May 12, 1385, he was 
preparing to depart for Wales on the king’s service,^® and in 
August of the same year he was granted (perhaps for distinguished 
service in Wales) the town, castle, and lordship of Haverford for 
life.'^® On March 7, 1386, he and John Cheyne were granted 
license to treat with the abbot and convent of Bee, who are sub- 
jects of Prance, touching their holdings from Easter next.” 
With William de Neville, in September, 1386, he made a survey 
for the king of the port of Orewell.^^ Sir John seems to have 
enjoyed the greatest confidence of the king, for in 1387 he was 
one of the two ambassadors who concluded the peace with Por- 
tugal?^ In 1389 he was one of the envoys who negotiated the 
truce with Prance.^® In 1390 he went on the expedition to Bar- 

Gal. Close Bolls, 3 Eich. n, 1377-81, p. 374. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 4 Eicli. il, p. 627. 

20 IMd., 4 Eicli. n, 1381-5, p. 8. 

Ibid., p. 17. (Noted by Professor Kittredge.) 

22 Cal. Fine Rolls, 5 Eieb. ii, 1377-83, p, 274. 

23 Cal. Pat. Bolls, 5 Eicli. ii, 1381-5, p. 104. (Noted by Professor Kitt- 
redge. ) 

2^ Ibid., 6 Eich. ii, 1381-5, p. 214. 

Ibid., 8 Eicb. ii, p. 575. (Noted by Professor Kittredge.) 

23 Ibid., 9 Eicb. Ii, 1385-9, p. 8. See also p. 14, this volume. 

2^ Ibid., 9 Eicb. n, p. 130. 

^^Ibid., 10 Eicb. ii, 1385-89, p. 214. (Noted by Professor Kittredge.) 

22 Materials for the Hist, of Henry VII, ii, 474. 

30 Walsingbam, Hist. Angl., n, 179, 182. (Noted by Professor Kitt- 
redge.) 
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bary with the Duke of Bourbon.^^ He died on October 17, 1391.^^ 
On January 10, 1392, his grant of Haverford was transferred to 
the Earl of Huntingdon.®^ This Sir John was one of the chiefs of 
the Lollards.®^ 

Another Sir John Clanvowe,®® whom previous investigators have 
overlooked, may also make a bid for the authorship of The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale, On December 18, 1399, he was placed on a 
commission of array in Hereford.®® On September 8, 1403, he 
was put on a commission of array for defense against the king^s 
enemies, who have lately invaded the realm/^ ®^ This Sir John, 
^ the younger,^ was less prominent than his namesake. He seems 
to have stayed in Hereford. There is no evidence of his having 
been about the court, and his name is never mentioned with that 
of William de Neville or Lewis de Clifford. The elder Sir John 
was a companion of these men. 

The third possible candidate is Sir Thomas Clanvowe. The 
first reference to him is in 1391 when he, as king^s esquire, was 
granted 40 marks a year.®® On October 2, 1392, by a grant dated 
at Woodstock, he and Perrin, his wife, were granted £10 a year on 
their marriage.®® On August 14, 1394, Thomas and Perrin were 

Cf . Kittredge, op, cit., p. 17, n. 4 ; also Higden’s Polychromoon, ix, 

234. 

Ihid., IX, 261 : “ Item xvn die Octobris dominus Johannes Clanvowe 
miles egregius in quodam vico jnxta Constantinopolim in Graecia diem 
clausit extremum.” Kittredge had already deduced the probable date. 

Oal. Pat, Rolls, 15 Bich. n, 1391-6, p. 15. 

See Capgrave’s Chronicle of England, p. 245, Chronicon Angliae, p. 
377, and ’Walsingham, op, cit,, n, 159. (The last reference was noted by 
Professor Kittredge.) With regard to Lollard affiliations, Skeat confuses 
Sir John with Sir Thomas. I find no references to Sir Thomas as a 
Lollard. 

I have been unable to discover the date of his birth or death. Befer- 
ences to him cease as abruptly as they begin. The relationship of this 
man to Sir John, ' the elder,’ is merely conjectural. 

Cal, Pat, Rolls, 1 Henry rv, 1399-1401, p. 211. 

Ihid., 4 Henry iv, 1401-5, p. 288. It seems probable that this Sir 
John is the man who was placed on a commission of oyer and terminer in 
Hereford in 1382 (cf. Cal, Pat. Rolls, 5 Bich. n, 1381-5, p. 138), and 
the John Clanblowe who was “ recently appointed justice of the peace in 
Hereford” on August 12, 1382 (cf. Gal. Close Rolls, 6 Bich. n, 1381-5, 
p. 148). 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 15 Bich. n, p. 496. (Noted by Professor Kittredge.) 

' Ihid., 16 Bich. n, p. 183. This is the same Perrin Whitteneye who 
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granted £20^ and Thomas 40 marks yearly from the castle and 
cantred of Buelt.'^^ In March^ 1394^ Thomas was granted £18 
for 45 days in Parliament.^^ In March, 1397, Thomas and Perrin 
were granted two tuns of wine a year of the prise of the king^s 
wine/^ In Pebruary, 1397, Sir Thomas receiyed £11 4s for 
28 days in Parliament,^^ and in Jannary, 1398, £10 16s for 27 
days.^^ In Jnly, 1397, he was placed on a commission of oyer 
and terminer in Hereford.^® Later in the same year he is men- 
tioned as being one of the justices on this commission.^® In 
March, 1399, Eobert de Whitteneye,^^ going on the king’s service 
to Ireland,” nominated Thomas Clanvowe, knight, and John 6o- 
mond his attorneys for one year.^® On March 18, 1399, the grant 
of £20 and 40 marks from the castle and cantred of Buelt was 
confirmed, and the arrears ordered to be paid.^® In the next 
month Sir Thomas was granted a part of the remainder of the 
manor of Bury in Chalfont St. Giles which Lewis de Clifford 
gave to Philip de la Yache and his wife.®® On Pebruary 20, 1400, 
he was a witness when Philip de la Yache was assigned the castle 
of Ewyas Harald.®^ In April, 1401, he was on a commission of 
arrest in Hereford ; in May on another commission to inquire 
into the estate of one Simon de Bureley in Hereford.®® In 1402 
he was on a commission to arrest all persons in Hereford ^^preach- 
ing lies against the king.” On November 1, 1402, the letters 

was granted, on May 26, 1390, £10 for good service to the Queen (cf. Gal. 
Pat. Bolls, 13 Rich, ii, p. 250). 

Hid., 18 Rich, n, p. 496. This grant cancelled that of October 2, 
1392. 

Gal. Glose Bolls, 17 Rich, n, 1392-6, p. 278. (Noted by Professor 
Kittredge.) 

lUd., 20 Rich, n, 1396-9, pp. 46, 101. 

lUd., 21 Rich. Ji, 1396-9, p. 135, 

Hid., 21 Rich. Ii, 1396-9, p. 303. 

Gal. Pat. Bolls, 21 Rich, n, p. 227. 

Hid., 21 Rich, n, p. 203. 

^^This is apparently Sir Thomas^ father-in-law. 

Hid., 22 Rich, u, p. 487. 

Cal. Glose Bolls, 22 Rich, ii, 1396-99, p. 445. 

Cal. Pat. Bolls, 22 Rich, ii, p. 553. 

Cal. Close Bolls, 1 Henry iv, 1399-1402, p. 116. 

Gal. Pat. Bolls, 2 Henry iv, p. 520. 

Hid., 2 Henry iv, p. 517. 

Hid., 3 Henry iv, 1401-1405, p. 128. 
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patent of June 14, 1395, are inspected and confirmed.®^ On May 
8, 1404, the king’s knight, Thomas Clanvowe, was granted that 
nothing shall be taken of his goods to the king’s use” in 
Hereford and the marches of Wales.®® In October of the same 
year he shared in the lands, rents, and fees resulting from the 
reversion of the castle of Moresende, which belonged to the king’s 
kinswoman, the Duchess of Ireland.®^ On October 8, 1405, 
Thomas and Perrin were granted £20 and 40 marks, a confirma- 
tion of the previous grants of the castle of Buelt, and they were 
allowed the arrears for the last five years.®® On March 7, 1409, 
an entry refers to the reversion of an estate to Thomas Percy, 
Thomas Blunt, and Thomas Clanvowe, Chivaler.” In 1412 
Thomas Clanbowe, chivaler, habet in villa de Stebenhith etc. 
quo valent etc. xxvjs.viijd.” On May 25, 1414, confirmation 
was made ^^to Perina the wife of Thomas Clanvowe, who has 
survived her husband ” of former grants.®^ He had died in 1410 
or 1412.®^ If he was the heir of Sir John, ^ the elder,’ it is 
possible, on the basis of the conjectured date of his father’s birth 
(see above), to date his birth betwen 1340 and 1360. 

If we can rely upon the colophon at the end of the Cambridge 
MS, these three men are the only Clanvowes eligible for the au- 
thorship. As we have seen. Sir John, ^the elder,’ had a rich and 
varied career, and, like Chaucer, was given responsible posts and 
sent on diplomatic missions. He was prominent about the court, 
and he probably knew Chaucer. But there is no external evi- 
dence to show that he was ever interested in poetry or that he 
ever wrote any. The claim of Sir Thomas, on the other hand, 
seems more valid than that of Sir John, although in his case 
there is likewise no external evidence showing that he was a man 
of letters. He, like Sir John, was about the court, and he was 
a 'dose friend of Philip de la Vache and Lewis de Clifiord, both 
friends of Chaucer. Accordingly, it is not improbable that he 

Cf. ihid., 18 Rich, ii, p. 583. 

Ihid., 5 Henry iv, p. 392. 

Ibid., 1405-1408, p. 52. See also ihid.^ 6 Henry iv, 1401-1405, p. 471. 
^8 lUd., 1405-1408, p. 94, 114, 382. 

88 Ibid,, 1408-1413, p. 59. 

Feudal Aids^ vi, 488. 

Cal. Pat. Bolls, 1413-16, p. 229. 

Cf. Kittredge, p. 17, n. 8. 
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was also a friend of Chancer. Furthermore^ he is definitely con- 
nected^ by the grant of October, 2, 1392, with Woodstock, of which 
mention is made in the closing lines of the poem. Lastly, his 
age at the date of the probable composition of the poem points 
to him as the author, rather than to Sir John, Hhe elder.-’ The 
claim of Sir J ohn, ^ the younger,^ because of the paucity of evi- 
dence, must lie idle until further hints are discovered which would 
connect him with the court or with poetic effort. 

In order to attempt to arrive at a date for the poem, it is now 
proper to turn to the text itself and consider what internal evi- 
dence it affords. The author was evidently acquainted with 
Chaucer^s work, for the first two lines of the poem are taken 
from The Knighfs Tale (A 1785-6). This poem is variously 
dated between 1382 and 1386. Hence, if we take Sir John, ^the 
elder, ^ for the author, our poem would date between 1382-6 and 
1390, the year Sir John went to Barbary. The weight of the 
evidence, however, points to its composition at a somewhat later 
date. 

How, two of the MSS entitle the poem The Booh of Cupid, 
God of Love, which Skeat believes was imitated from the title 
of Hoccleve^s poem of 1402 entitled The Letter of Cupid. But, 
as Professor Kattredge pointed out, his argument does not hold, 
for the mere alteration of the word of the title is of no significance 
as evidence. Moreover, if there was a borrowing, it might just 
as easily have been by Hoccleve. 

Upon examining the metrics of the poem, Skeat discovered an 
abundant use of the final -e; and comparing its frequency in this 
poem and in a passage of equal length in the Parlement of Foules, 
he concluded that this abundant use points a date of composition 
in the early fifteenth century.®^ The treatment of the final -a, as 
was shown by Professor Kittredge, is favorable to an earlier date.®^ 

Skeat, vn, lix. His test is not conclusive, however, for he used but 
one passage for comparison. Moreover, a careful reading of the poem 
seems to indicate that Clanvowe follows with considerable consistency 
the same practice of Chaucer in sounding the final -e. 

study of the poem, with regard to the apocopation of the final -e, 
by the no^ethod used by Miss Babcock in her treatment of Chaucer (cf. 

Study of the Metrical Use of the Inflectional E in Middle English, 
with Particular Eeference to Chaucer and Lydgate,’^ PM LA, xxix (1914), 
59 ff. ) reveals that the apocopation follows in part the practice of Chaucer. 

2 
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Therefore, if Clanvowe^s handling of the final -e is natural, and 
not (as Skeat implied) an affectation, 1390 or the years imme- 
diately following will stand as a more probable date than one in 
the fifteenth century. 

At line 3'^' of the poem Clanvowe represents himself as being 
old and unlusty^ but as being capable of feeling the quickening 
impulses of May. If we assume Sir John, Hhe elder,^ to be the 
author, he would have been at least 55 in 1382 (the earlier date 
for The Knight's Tale) or at least 59 in 1386; and it is always 
to he remembered that 1327, which is the basis of this reckoning, 
is the latest possible date for Sir John’s birth. That is to say, 
if Sir John is our poet, he must have written The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale at about the age of 60. Further in the poem, 
however, we discover that the poet is sad because of the apparent 
failure of his suit, and the Nightingale promises him success 
before the next St. Valentine’s day. It seems rather unlikely that 
a man 60 years of age (who at that age in the fourteenth century, 
we must remember, was older than a man of the same age today) 
would be moved to write a love poem of this sort. The poem, 
furthermore, obviously has the tone of a younger man. Now, Sir 
Thomas, who might have been wooing Perrin Whitteneye in 1391 
or 1392, was at this time between 31 and 45 years of age.^® If 
he were 31, the old and unlusty is to be taken as a pleasant 
exaggeration. But if he were 45, and the hero of his own poem, 
the phrase would fit reasonably enough. Sir Thomas, then, from 
the considerations of age, seems to be a more likely candidate 
than the older man. 

The final piece of internal evidence to be examined is the 
reference, at the end of the poem, to the Queen at Woodstock. 
Skeat believes that the reference is to Joan of Navarre, who was 
married to Henry IV on February 7, 1403, and who held as part 
of her dower the manor and park of Woodstock.®® But the slight 

The percentage of apocope in The Cuckoo and the Nightingale is about 20, 
thus standing between Troilus (17.6%) and the Canterbury Tales period 
from the Physician^ s Tale (24.3%) to the Miller^ s Tale (29%). Since 
Clanvowe was following in the Chaucer tradition, and since his use of 
the final -e approximates Chaucer’s use during the period 1387-1391, may 
we not assume that our poem was written about this time? 

See above, p. 222. 

Skeat, op. cit,, vn, p. Iviii. 
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evidence we have, the handling of the final -e, would suggest a 
date earlier than 1403 and the years immediately following. The 
only other Queen of England to whom the reference might apply 
is Anne of Bohemia, wife of Eichard II, who died in 1394. She 
also held dower in Woodstock. Both of the Clanvowes, of course, 
could have referred to her ; it now remains to find a link between 
one or both of them and Queen Anne. 

There is yet to be discovered any definite connection between 
Sir John and Woodstock. There are, however, at least two links 
between Sir Thomas and the Queen^s Manor. The first of these 
is the letter (already mentioned) dated at Woodstock on October 
2, 1392, granting to Thomas and Perrin, his wife, £10 a year on 
their marriage. Brusendorfi has noted this (p. 443), and he 
believes that the couple was married about this time and that the 
poem is a wooing poem written by Thomas to Perrin earlier in 
the year, possibly in May. 

If we can believe it is a love poem from Thomas to Perrin, we 
may be able to place the date of composition rather definitely. 
The poet, we remember, was assured success in love before the 
next St. Valentine^s day. If he wrote this before the final success 
of his suit, he was no doubt prophesying; and in that event he 
might have written it either in May, 1391 or May, 1392, with 
the marriage culminating the affair in the early fall of 1392. It 
seems more probable that the poem was composed in September 
or October, 1392, at the time of the marriage. Happy with his 
lady, he might have written the poem to her, describing his sad- 
ness and uncertainty in the spring, contrasted with his present 
happiness which was so- truly forecast by the Mghtingale. Our 
known evidence, moreover, tends to support the second conjecture. 
I have been able to find that the Queen was at Woodstock in 
September and October, 1392^^; but I can not find that she was 
at the manor in the spring of 1391 or 1392. Since this important 
piece of internal evidence corresponds to the known facts, it seems 
to me that we should date the poem in the early fall of 1392. 

The second link between Sir Thomas Clanvowe and Woodstock 
is his friendship with Philip de la Vache, the son-in-law of Lewis 
de Clifford.^® Yache was keeper of the Eoyal Manor and Park 

Cah Close Molls, 16 Ricli. n, 1392-96, pp. 7, 14, 17, 75, 87. 

«8Cf. Miss Edith Rickert, '‘Thou Vache,” Mod. PUl., xi (1913), 209 ff. 
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of Woodstock^ the oflS.ce having been extended to him for life on 
April 25^ 1379.®® Since he returned to England in 1390^ we may 
suppose that he was at Woodstock in 1391 and 1392; and it is 
not improbable that Sir Thomas visited him there, especially since 
Perrin was in attendance on the Queen. 

These two bonds between Sir Thomas and Woodstock, while not 
conclusive evidence in his favor, are indicative that he, and not 
Sir J ohn, might have been able to speak of the Queen and Wood- 
stock with some knowledge. 

The authorship of The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, then, lies 
between these two men, the ^ younger^ Sir John having been dis- 
missed because of the paucity of evidence. Sir John, ^the elder, ^ 
certainly has a claim, but his age during the years when he could 
have written the poem, 1382 (6) -90, makes hiTvi a less likely candi- 
date. Eurthermore, we can not link him with the significant 
piece of internal evidence, the reference to Woodstock. The claim 
of Sir Thomas is more valid. His age at the probable date of 
composition of the poem is favorable, and he is connected with 
the Queen^s Manor in two ways: by the grant of October 2, 1392 
and by his friendship with the keeper of Woodstock, Philip de la 
Vache. Until positive evidence is discovered showing that one of 
the Clanvowes was a man of letters, it seems that we should, with 
BrusendorfE, accept 1392 as the date of the poem and Sir Thomas 
Clanvowe as the author. 

C. E. Waei). 

Duke VinJwersity. 


Vache was horn probably in 1346 and died in 1408. After several years 
in France he returned to England in 1390 and remained there until his 
death. Sir Thomas was a friend of both Clifford and Vache. He shared 
in the former’s will, and was one of the supervisors of the latter’s estate 
and probably shared in it. Being a companion of Vache and dying two 
years after him, Sir Thomas might well have been about the same age. 
€ah Pat. Bolls, 1377-81, p. 341. 
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MEDIAEVAL PEOTOTYPES OF LOEENZO AITD JESSICA 

The sub-plot of the Merchant of Venice which involves Lorenzo 
and Jessica is commonly referred to the fourteenth IJoveEa of 
Masuccio di Salerno.^ This tale, .although placed by its elaborate 
intrigue in a class apart from the idyll of young love m the drama, 
does indeed offer certain resemblances to it. In both we have a 
damsel carefully guarded by a jealous father, an elopement with 
robbery, the lovers taking with them jewels* and money from the 
hoard of the rich old merchant ; the despair of the latter over the 
loss of both daughter and ducats (^^and for the last-named loss 
he felt no less grief than for the first,^^) and the eventual marriage 
and happiness of the lovers.^ 

In one important respect, however, the Italian tale, viewed as a 
source for the drama, is unsatisfactory, — ^the father and daughter 
do not belong to the Hebrew race. For the element indispensable 
to Shakespeare^s plot — ^the love of a Christian for a Jew^s daugh- 
ter — ^we must turn to a narrative tradition older than the Italian 
novelle, but popular through several hundred years. Stories whose 
interest centers in the love of a Christian youth for a Jewish damsel 
occur in collections of exempla from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, and must by Shakespeare^s time have become widely dif- 
fused as popular tales. 

The narrative which most closely approximates Shakespeare^s is 
found in MS. Eoyal 7 D. 1, a collection of theological pieces prob- 
ably compiled by a Dominican friar at or near Cambridge in the 
thirteenth century.® The text is as follows: 

(fol. 79) Narratur quod quidam iuuenis diues omnia que habuit amit- 
tens ad talos et inde iWelter modo] dolens adiit iudeum quendam et 
ministrabat ei, ut ipse per incantaciones faceret eum diuicias suas 


^The parallel was J&rst pointed out by Dunlop (ef. History of Fiction, 
3d ed., 1845, p. 254). Dunlop’s summary of the story and Ms discussion 
are reprinted in tlie Variorum Merchant of Venice, 

® Cf. The Novellmo of Masuccio, translated by W. Gr. Waters (London, 
1895), Vol. I, No. 14. 

® Cf. Catalogue of Romances m, 484-5; contents fully described in Cat, 
Royal MBB, i, 185. Tbe compiler Las made use of Jacques de Vitry, 
Peter tlie Venerable and other stock sources, but has also included many 
tales which, like the exemplum under discussion, are not found in other 
early collections; many of these are localized in England. 
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recuperare. Cui per IW, cum] vn annos ministraret et cum ei bene 
placuisset, reliquit ei iudeus filiam suam unicam in custodia. Qui cog- 
nouit earn et filium genuit. Quo facto dixit puella iuueni : “ Pater meus 
scit demones incantare, et per istos sciet factum nostrum, et faciet te 
occidi. Sed cito accipe satis de thesauro patris mei et fuge.” Quod cum 
faceret per quandam siluam uadens uidit quendam religiosum intrare 
quandam capellam, illucque porrexit et ei omnia peccata sua reuelauit. 
Cui confessor eius iniunxit ut omnia que abstulerat iudeo restitueret, qui 
sic adimpleuit iniunctum. Iudeus uero interim demonem incantauit ut ei 
ostenderet quis cum filia sua rem haberet et suum thesaurum asportauerit, 
et ubi fuisset (sic). Cui cum ille demon respondisset, “Nescio aliquid de 
hiis que a me queris,^’ uocauit secundum demonem et tercium, qui idem 
per omnia responderunt. Qui inde iW, modo] cum demones forcius 
incantaret, respondit unus [W. suus] demon sic dicens: ^‘Tria genera 
hominum babeo in mea potestate; iudeos, sarracenos et falsos christianos. 
Sed iudei et sarraceni per nullam cautelam euadere possunt de manu mea 
dum tales sunt. Sed falsi ebristiani quandoque per quandam cautelam 
que dicitur confessio et penitencia euadunt et recedunt de cognicione mea, 
et propter hec modo nescimus respondere tibi de biis que nunc inter- 
rogas.” Quo audito rogauit iudeus filiam suam ut dieeret ei omnem uerita- 
tem, promittens ei omnem impunitatem, vnde comperto quod a iuuene con- 
fesso factum fuerat, Iudeus percipiens uim pure confessionis et uere peni- 
tencie, sacerdotem adiit et confitens ei omnia peccata sua, cum tota familia 
baptizatus est.-* 


* Tbe above text is printed from a transcript witb wbieb I was sup- 
plied through, the kindness of Mr. J. A. Herbert, formerly Assistant Keeper 
of MSS. in the British Museum; I later found the exemplum had been 
printed from the same MS. by J. G. Welter in his edition of the Speculum 
Laicorum (Paris, 1914, p. 146), No. 465 in the Speculum, the item in 
connection with which our story is cited as analogue, contains only the 
concluding portion (“Tria genera sunt,” etc.), which is referred by the 
scribe to Odo of Cheriton. This portion stands also in MS. Harl. 2385 
(cf. Cat. Bom. m, 525). The complete text as found in MS. Royal 7 D.l 
is duplicated in B. M. Addit. MS. 33956, a MS. of the XIVth cent, with 
which the former MS. agrees textually throughout (cf. Cat. Bom. iii, 623 
and 634). A variant of the story, in which the Jewess refuses to name 
her lover, occurs in an Italian MS. of the XVth cent., now B. M. MS. 
Addit. 27336 (cf. Cat. Bom. ni, 659). 

The story reproduced above has obvious affiliations with several other 
groups of exempla. The hero’s breach of trust in injuring a maiden com- 
mitted to his guardianship links it with the popular tale of the faithless 
steward, to which Ophelia makes reference (Hamlet, IV, v. 71-72). This 
tale occurs in several of the early collections, gaining specially wide cur- 
rency in the Cesta Bomanorum (Oesterley No. 212; variant in No. 183). 
For the text of the XVth cent. English version cf. The Early English Cesta 
Bomanorum, ed. Herrtage, E. E. T. S. Ext. Ser. xxxnx, 139-147 (from MS. 
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Stripping the tale of its theological harness;, we observe certain 
obvious likenesses to the play. We note the three essential charac- 
ters;, — Christian lover, fair Jewess, rich old father, — ^who fit readily 
into the main dramatic structure, the father^s character as a Jewish 
hoarder of treasure being in so far coincident with that of Shy- 
lock the usurer. We may note also the conjunction of the themes 
of seduction and robbery (although in the exemplum the lover 
flees alone, taking the money at the girFs instigation), and the dis- 
tribution of the father’s concern over both his grievances. The con- 
version of the J ew and his household is a parallel not to be pushed 
too hard, in view of the highly involuntary nature of ShylocFs 
acceptance of Christianity. But an item of some significance is the 

Harl. 7333 and B. M. MS. Addit. 9066). It occurs sometimes in combina- 
tion with the familiar apologue .of “friendship tested” (cf. Cat. Bom, 
XIX, 525 ) . 

The theme of love-intrigue with robbery suggests the tale of the monk 
and matron who elope, taking with them treasure from the store of the 
deserted husband, who, like Shylock, grieves over the discovery of his 
double loss {The Ecoempla of Jacques de ed. T. F. Crane, 1890, No. 

282; further references in Oat. Bom, in, 24; English version, Heritage, 
ed, cit, pp. 419-21 ) . This latter story is in turn linked with the “ Sister 
Beatrice” group (the “nun who saw the world”) not only by the escape 
of one of the lovers from a religious house, but by the Virgin’s substitu- 
tion of supernatural beings (in this case devils!) for her unfortunate 
devotees who find themselves in a difficult situation. (For other refer- 
ences to the story of the “ devil in the stocks,” cf . Cat. Bom. ni, 24. ) 

Finally, as an instance of the power of confessipn prevailing against 
denunciation by demons, the story is related to a countless number of* 
exempla, virtually all of which, it may be noted, have to do with sins of 
sexual indulgence. Typical of this general class is the story told by 
Jacques de Vitry of a knight who goes to question a demoniac, taking with 
him another knight whom he suspects of adultery with his wife. The 
demoniac denounces the wife, but cannot name her lover, who had con- 
fessed before going there {ed. cit. No. 261, cf. Cat. Bom. m. 22, 86). 
With a special group within this class — ^the so-called “confession in a 
stable” type — our original story is more directly related by the circum- 
stance of the hero’s confessing to a person met by chance on his journey. 
A story of this type concerns a “Christian slave” accused of adultery, 
whom a pagan idol cannot denounce because he has previously confessed 
to a shepherd met by the roadside (from the Manuel des PechSs; cf. Cat. 
Bom. in, 284; for other references to stories in this group, iUd. 352, 542, 
605, etc. In the last-named instance an “adulterous steward” is the 
accused person). 

The oldest ancestor of the exemplum is doubtless the “seven years’ 
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spendthrift character attributed to the lover in both instances. 
One recalls Lorenzo^s words ; 

In such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 

And with an iinthrift love did run from Venice.® 

The form in which this story, modified inevitably through oral 
transmission, was known to Shakespeare, we can hardly hope to 
determine, even though further investigation might conceivably 
bring to light versions offering more precise correspondences. Nor 
can we measure the extent to which the tradition was re-empha- 
sized for Shakespeare by the characters in the Jew of Malta of 
Marlowe — ^himself a dramatist steeped in mediaeval legend. But 
in view of the fact that the two main plots of the Merchant of 
Venice are related to stories preserved as exempla, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the sub-plot was derived originally from the 
same type of source. The stage at which the combination of plots 
was made, — ^whether by the author of the lost Jew of Venice or by 
Shakespeare himself — ^is a matter not affected by the present 
inquiry. 

The theme of a Jewish maiden loved by a Christian is, of course, 
common to a large number of exempla. In addition to the spend- 
thrift story discussed above, at least three types are to be distin- 
guished, two of these likewise illustrating the efficacy of confes- 
sion. The exception belongs in the class of trickster tricked, or 
at least brought to confusion. It is the unpleasing tale of a J ewess 
seduced by a clerk; the latter persuades her parents, by means of 
a pseudo-supernatural device, that she is appointed to give birth to 

service” of Jacob under tbe prosperous Laban for tbe winning of Racbel. 
It is an interesting coincidence, altbougb probably without significance, 
that another incident in this Old Testament narrative comes forward in 
the conversation between Shylock and Antonio {M. of V., I, ni, 72-94). 

® jJf. of V., V, I, 14-17. It is obvious that for Shakespeare’s purposes the 
original situation of the hero as a hireling of the Jew could not be carried 
over. Some remnant, however, of the original steward-hero seems to have 
adhered to the servant in the play who, as in the exemplum, makes his 
escape from a Jewish master; cf. Shylock’s reference to Launcelot Gobbo 
(I, m, 176-7) : 

— ^my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave. 

It is to be observed also that Lorenzo becomes “ steward ” to Portia. 
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a Messiah. She herself, acting under his instructions, avers this 
to be the case; unfortunately her child proves to be a girl.^ The 
story is linked with the Lorenzo- Jessica type by the circumstance 
that the young Jewess is jealously guarded by her father and meets 
her Christian lover clandestinely. It is of some present interest as 
having, like Shakespeare^s story, an analogue in Masuccio^s Novel- 
lino, Here a Dominican friar persuades a beautiful but singularly 
naive young woman that she is divinely appointed to bring forth 
the fifth Evangelist.'^ This type of theme, indeed, appears to have 
been popular with the novelists of the Italian Eenaissance,® 
although enjoying, and with reason, little favor at the hands of the 
collectors of exempla. 

Of greater interest to the ecclesiastical moralist was another story 
of a Jewess loved by a clerk (in some versions an English canon) 
who, in this instance, offends with his mistress on Good Friday 
night. Serving at Mass on Easter Sunday, he is suddenly over- 
whelmed by the enormity of his offence, and prays silently but fer- 
vently for forgiveness, that he may continue with his sacred duty. 
At this juncture, the father of the girl and other relatives force 
their way into the church to accuse him before the bishop. They 
are miraculously struck dumb, and gape helplessly as the service 
proceeds. The girl is eventually converted and becomes a nun.® 

The list may be somewhat ignobly terminated by the account of a 
Christian seducer cleansed in a fountain of confession after each 

® Cf. Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus Miraculorum, Dist. II, Cap. 
XXTV (ed. Strange, 1851, pp. 94-95; the scene is here laid at Worms. For 
other MSS. of Caesarius, cf. Gat, Rom. ni, 351). The same story, taken 
from Caesarius, stands in the XVth cent. Alphabet of Tales (ed. M. M. 
Banks, E. E. T. S. 12i6, n, 277-8). The scene in this version is placed in 
London. 

^ Cf. Waters, ed. cit., Vol. i, Ko. 2. 

® For a discussion of the mythological origins of this situation, and 
facetious adaptations of it by Boccaccio and others, cf. Dunlop, op. cit,, 
pp. 222-3. 

®The version of this story given by Caesarius {ed. cit. i, 92-94) was 
taken over into the Alphabet of Tales {ed. cit. i, 143-4; here the clerk is 
a canon in Lincoln Minster). It also appears in Jacobis Well (ed. A. 
Brandeis, E. E. T. S. 115; i, 177-8). In one MS. of Caesarius (B. M. 
Addit. 18346) the canon (according to Cat. Rom. m, 351-2) marries the 
girl. The version in the English MS. Gesta {ed. cit., pp, 377-9) is the 
normal one, but the story is not localized. For other references, cf. Gat, 
Rom. in, 54, 257, 612, 685, eta 
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visit to Ms Jewish, mistress,^® — an extraordinary transference of the 
exemplnm of the adulterous stork. 

The process of illustration could doubtless be extended indefi- 
nitely; it must suffice here merely to point out the existence of 
early racial prototypes of Lorenzo and Jessica, together with Shy- 
lock in his character of parent. We need not dwell on the modifi- 
cation they undergo at the hands of Shakespeare; his refining 
alchemy is apparent enough. A historian of the proprieties in 
literature might perhaps trace with profit the evolution of this 
triad of characters who, first serving the uses of the mediaeval 
moralist, eventually reappear, void of offence, in the pages of Maria 
Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott. But the student of Shakespeare 
who is interested in reconstructing not only the immediate but also 
the remoter background of his work, finds it useful to take into 
account material of the type under consideration, as exemplifying 
the survival in his dramas of the literary tradition of the mediaeval 
church.^^ 

Beatrice D. Beov^IsT. 

Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Attributed to Odo of Cheriton in a XVtb cent. MS., Harl. 219 (cf. 
Rom. m. 56) . 

Instances of this type of survival were noted frequently by Douce 
{Illustrations of Shakespeare, 1807). In connection with, tbe Merchant 
of Venice we may recall his comment on Launcelot Gobbo^s debate with 
himself as to the advisability of budging” (II, n, 1-33): “It is not 
improbable that this curious struggle between Launcelot’s conscience and 
the fiend might have been suggested by some well-known story in Shake- 
speare’s time, grafted on the following monkish fable.” Then follows the 
account, from an unidentified MS., of a debate between the “conscience 
and flesh” of a woman who, while lying comfortably in bed, is disturbed 
by the thought that it is her duty to rise and go to Mass. This tale 
Douce ascribes to Hugo of St. Victor or Odo of Cheriton {op. cit., i, 155-6). 
Again, Professor Hope Traver has pointed out the striking similarity 
between the trial scene and the “ Proces ” in Greban’s My store de la Pas- 
sion (XVth cent.), the allegorical theme of which derives from patristics 
{The Four Daughters of God, Philadelphia, 1907, Ch. v; cf. especially 
p. 94, note 18). 

The M. of y. is admittedly a play rich in mediaeval connotation; but 
the extent to which all the plays of Shakespeare are pervaded by remi- 
niscence of ecclesiastical literature has probably not been recognized. The 
present writer has in hand some contributions toward a study of this 
subject. 
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ST. MAETIAL OF LIMOGES IN THE YOEK PLAYS 

In the York play of the Last Supper (xxvu), just before the 
foot-washing scene based on John 13 : 5, Jesus demands water 
(1. 39-40) : 

Maroelle, myn awne discipill dere, 

Do us have watir here in haste. 

To which Marcelle answers (41-2) : 

Maistir, it is all redy here 
And here a towell dene to taste. 

After this episode^, in a scene reminiscent of the Northern Fassion^^ 
St. James asks Jesus which of the Apostles shall be princepalF^ 
when He shall have left them (cf. Luke 22:24: And there was also 
a strife among them which of them should be accounted greatest.). 
The pla 5 nvright, departing from the Biblical account of the Last 
Supper^ but remembering the similar dispute among the disciples 
at Capernaum (Matthew 15’: 1-4, Luke 9:46-8, Mark 9:34-7), 
incorporates this earlier episode in the Last Supper and has Jesus 
answer (85-9) : 

Here shall I sette ^ou for to see 
pis 3onge childe for insaumpills seere 
Both meke and mylde of harte is he, 

And fro all maliee mery of chere, 

So meke and mylde but if 3 e be. . . . 

(Here a leaf of the Ms. is lost.) 

Lucy Toulmin Smith, the editor of the York Plays, supplies as 
a stage direction before these lines : He sets a child before them.^^ 
It can be shown, I think, that J>is 30 nge childe whom he places 
before them is actually the Marcelle of line 39 and that Marcelle 
in turn is St. Martial of Limoges who, according to tradition, was 
Jesus’ discipill dere,” and was present at the Last Supper^ and 

^ Cf. Frances A. Foster, The 'Northern Passion, Early English Text 
Society, 147, p. 82-3, who points out the resemblances. A verbal parallel 
exists between the play (1. 89, cited above) and the Northern Passion 
(1. 307: As milde and meke bihoves 30W be). 

^ This legend of St. Martial was very popular in the middle ages. The 
Latin Vita 8. Martialis apostoli is printed in Surius, Vitae Sanctorum 
(June 30), ed. Cologne (1617-8), and by Charles-FClix Bellet in La prose 
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who also, according to some versions of the legend, was the Little 
child that Jesns set before the Apostles as an example of humility.^ 

Now, both the Northern Passion and the York Play combine 
the strife at the Last Supper with the earlier dispute at Capernaum. 
Moreover, from the parallels of phrase and episode between them 
it is clear that the playwright knew the poem. But he also knew 
something that the poet did not mention, namely the identity of 
the little child. Where he obtained this additional information — 
whether from his knowledge of the Latin life of St. Martial, some 
vernacular poem, a gloss, or merely from the general learning that 
a well-versed clerk of his day might possess — I am unable to say. 
It seems worth noting, however, that the same curious combination 
of apocryphal incidents occurs in a Erench narrative poem of the 
fourteenth century (to be published in Les dlassiques frangais du 
moyen age as La Passion du XIV^ siecle) where St. Martial is 
present at the Last Supper in the rdle of the child who was set 
before the Apostles as an example of humility (1. 496-521) : 

Apr€a lez apostres enprirent Gy aval exauchiS seront. 

Et ad parallez entendirent Soiez petis, je vous en pri, 

Le quel d’ieu estoit le grenieur. En guisse de chest enfant chi, 

Lors Jhesucrist par grant dousceur Et par cest point vendr4s en gloire. 
Appella un petit enfant. L'enfant out non, che dit Tistoire, 

Sa main mit sus son chief devant, Sus qui Jhesuscrist sa main mist, 

Aux apostres dit: ^^Entend4s: Saint Marcel.'^ Plussieurs grant 

Touz ceulx seront lez plus prisiez bien fist. 

rliythm^e et la critique hagiograpMqiie . . . sui/vi du texfe de Vanciemie 
vie de S, Martial (Paris, 1899). French versions in prose are cited in 
Hist. Litt de la Fra/nce xxxirr, 398, 413, 423, 430, 436, 440, 444 and in 
Eomania xvn (1888), 385. A prose version from Lyons (thirteenth 
century) is printed by Mussafia and Gartner, Altfranzosische Prosalegen- 
den I, 129, and an Italian version (fourteenth century) by Ceruti, Pro- 
pugnatore m (1870), 326. I have found no versified version of the Vita 
in French. On the much discussed question of the authenticity of this 
Vita, cf. Acta 88. (June 30), p. 490 and Duchesne, Annales du Midi iv 
(1892), 289; for the iconography of the legend, see E. Male, UArt religieux 
du Xlle siecle eu ' France (Paris, 1922), 196; for dramatic performances 
connected with the saint, see A. Thomas, Romania xni (1884), 411-2. 

® This addition to the legend is found in the Italian prose version cited 
in note 2, where, however, the incident is not represented as occurring 
during the Last Supper; in the Forthem Passion, where the child is not 
named; in the Passion du XlVe siecle, quoted above, and in the York play. 

Of the five Mss. only two have Saint Marcel, which, from the context, 
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Qui se tendront las et petis. 

Ceulx qui sont de grans bieiis garnis, 
Qui se portent gros mitenant 
iN'e seront mie li plus grant, 

Me:?: eeulx qui s’umilieront 


Bryn Mawr College. 


Pour Dieu soufri moult de misere. 
II fu dez desiplez saint Pierre. 

En Limosin par verit§ 

Mist la foy de crestient§. 

A Limogez gist son saint corps. 
Bon fait estre misericorps. 

Geaob Frank. 


DANTE NOTES, X 

THE SEVEN NTMPHS AND THE SEVEN LIGHTS 

(Purg., xxxn, 98) 

The grand processional Pageant of the Church, at the close of 
the Purgatory, is led by seven flames (xxix, 43, 52, 73) at the top 
of Tvhat Dante took at first, in the distance, for seven golden trees 
(or masts: alieri, vs. 43) ; but which on nearer view he found to 
be “ candelabri” (vs. 60). No bearers are here mentioned; but in 
XXXII, 98-99, the seven Nymphs who represent the Yirtues are 
said to be sitting around Beatrice — now that the procession is 
over — “ con quei lumi in mano che sono sicuri d’Aquilone e 
d’Austro.” 

The allegory seems to require the identiflcation of these seven 
“ lumi ” with the seven flames of the van ; and therefore most of 
the commentators assume — with a more or less evident reluctance — 
that the “lumi” which the seven nymphs now hold are synony- 
mous with the seven flaming “ candelabri ” which headed the pro- 
cession, and that they must have been taken over from the first 
bearers while Dante was in the deep sleep of vs. 68. 

This reluctance on the part of the commentators is easily under- 
standable; for the “candelabri” are described as of imposing 
^iTTieTiRious , being first compared to trees (or masts), and then said 
to paint overhead with the sweep of their seven flames a sevenfold 
strip of rainbow colors which forms a “bel eielo” (xxix, 82) 
worthy of the Pageant. Even in the secondary sense of “ ceiling,” 
deh can connote nothing of less height than the vaulted ceiling of 
a church or of a palace hall. Such huge candelabra were, and still 
are, not uncommon in Italian churches; they are certainly not 
adapted for being held by nymph-like creatures. 
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And the problem is further complicated by the fact that there is 
some reason to suppose that Dante had in mind the seven-branched 
golden candlestick of the Tabernacle {Exodus^ xxv^ et alili in 0. 
T.) ; though the main^ and indeed only textual, evidence for this is 
vs. 52 : Di sopra fiammeggiava il hello arnese/^ with its verb and 
subject-noun in the singular number.^ Many of the commentators ^ 
make no reference to the passages from Exodm, etc., in this con- 
nection, but consider the candlesticks to be separate, as are the 
seven in Bevelaiion^ i, 12, 13, 20, and ii, 1 — of which passages 
there is certainly a clear echo in Banters description. It is most 
probable, though, that Dante had hoth the passages from Exodus, 
etc., and those from Revelation in mind; this would be not only 
quite characteristic of him — as a sample take his references both to 
EzecMel and to St. John of the Revelation, in vss. 100 and 105 of 
this very Canto xxix, in describing the Four Creatures — ^but there 
is also further corroborative evidence of various kinds, among which 
not least is the fact that in Exodus, etc., is to be found immediately, 
and very simply, the solution of the difficulty about carrying the 

lumi.^^ ^ 

When Dante planned these closing cantos of the Purgatorio he 
had the following task before him : he must present a processional 
pageant of the Church which should correspond to the static pres- 
entation of the Church Triumphant as given in the fourth chapter 
of Revelation. There, in Heaven, by a crystal sea is a throne upon 
which One is sitting, and around Him sit twenty-four elders, and 
the four Winged Creatures stand; and the seven lamps, which 
are the seven Spirits of God,^^ burn before the Throne : — ^here, 
in the Earthly Paradise, by a running stream moves a triumphal 

^ An interesting possibility wMch may be worth mentioning here, is that 
Dante may have seen at Milan the famous bronze candelabrum commonly 
known as the ‘Wirgin’s Tree’^ (cl alberi, xsxx, 43), dating from the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, which has apparently been popularly known 
for a very long time: it is seven-branched, and is over eighteen feet in 
height. In January of 1311 Dante did homage to Henry VII; and it is 
not unlikely that this meeting took place in Milan; what other special 
occasions Dante may have had to visit Milan we are not certain; on 
which, see, e. g,, G-. L. Passerini, Dante (Milan, 1921), pp. 148 ff. 

® E, g., among the late ones, Casini, Torraca, Passerini, Scarano, Steiner, 
S. A. Barbi, Pietrobono. 

® Among those who admit the importance of the passages from Exodus, 
etc., are Scartazzini, Moore, and (Scartazzini-) Vandelli. 
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car {xxix, 107; xxxn, 119), before which march the twenty-four 
elders, and with it advance the four Winged Creatures ; so that it 
was necessary to make the seven flames which are the seven Spirits 
of God lead them all, like the ensigns (insegne: xxix, 154) of a 
marching host. What parallels, what memories, had Dante to aid 
him — outside of current practice with elaborate religious proces- 
sions,^ similar morality pageants, and trionfif 

Dante^s own paralleling of the ^^curru(s) Sponse^^ with the 
Ark of the Covenant, in Epist., xi/ and two striking cases of verbal 
coincidence, make it a practical certainty that he was thinking of 
the jubilant processions in which the Ark was conveyed from place 
to place on a wagon drawn by chosen cattle, and especially of the 
occasions described in II Sam. (Vulg.: II Eeg.)^ vi {—I Paralip., 
XIII ), when David joined in the demonstrative rejoicings of his 
people. For, in Purg., xxxii, 125, Dante calls the body of the car 
^^arca^^; while in vs. 95 of the same canto he calls the car itself 

plaustro,^^ a word which he uses nowhere else in all his works and 
which exactly corresponds to plaustrum, ^^wagon,^^ in the Vulgate 
texts referred to.® And that he knew this Bible story well is 
attested by the fact of his having himself selected it as one of those 
found worthy of portrayal in the lovely marble reliefs of Purg., xJ 

^ A sentence from tlie earliest Ordo Romanus, about 730, wMch describes 
an elaborate rite may be of interest; it is translated thus in Smitb and 
Cbeetbam^s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, n, s. v. “ Procession ” : 
“ Tbe seven acolytes of the region, whose turn comes on that day, precede 
the pontiff up to the altar, carrying seven stands of lighted wax candles.” 

® Sec. 5: “Vos equidem, Ecclesie militantis veluti primi prepositi pili, 
per manifestam orbitam Crucifixi currum Sponse regere negligentes, non 
aliter quam falsus auriga Pheton exorbitastis.” Sec. 9 ; “ Forsitan ‘ et 
quis iste, qui Oze repentinum supplicium non formidans, ad arcam, quam- 
vis labantem, se erigit?* indignanter obiurgabitis.” 

® Of. I Reg., VI, 7 ff., where the Philistines send back the Ark on a new 
plaustrum. 

He, however, combined, or confused, two successive stages in the trans- 
porting of the Ark (as, among others, Scartazzini noted) : II Reg., vi, 3 ff., 
and I Paralip., xiii, 7 ff., describe the first — ^when it was drawn upon the 
wagon, and Uzzah’s oificioiisness led to his mortal sin; and II Reg., vi, 
12 ff., and / Paralip., xv, 14 ff., give the second stage — ^when it was car- 
lied on the shoulders of the priests. The dancing and the rejoicings of 
David and his people took place on both occasions ; but it was only in the 
second stage that David’s wife is said to have despised him for his 
unseemly capers. 
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Now, the seven-branched candlestick of the Tabernacle was so 
closely associated with the Ark of the Covenant, first in Exodus, 
XXX, where the specifications for both are laid down, and on later 
occasions, that Dante here, with the seven candlesticks of Revela- 
tion in mind, could hardly have failed to think of it ; and yet the 
Bible seems to give no hint that it was ever taken from the Taber- 
nacle, and indeed it was apparently quite nnsnited for processional 
nse.® So perhaps Dante conceived the seven candelabri which 
led his pageant as being separate candlesticks : for the arnese of 
Purg,, XX.TX, 52, may easily be a collective nonn, grammaticaUy 
singular, semantically plural; and still, with the seven-branched 
candlestick so near the surface, or on the surface, of consciousness, 
Dante would have found in the specifications given in' Exodus, 
XXV — did he need it — ^as we can find, the solution to the apparent 
incongruity with which we are here primarily concerned, namely: 
the fact that in this ^^candelabrum,^^ as in others of similar type, 
the lights were not furnished hy candles, but by oil-burning lamps ^ 

Another occasion, when the Ark was brought to its resting-place in the 
Temple, offers suggestive points of contact with the greeting given to the 
Car of the Church when it stopped before Dante : Purg,, xxx, i, 7 ff., and 
19 : " Quando il settentrion del primo cielo . . . fermo s’affisse, la gente 
verace^' (the elders representing the Old Testament) “venuta prima traU 
Grifone ed esso, al carro volse s*^ come a sua pace; e un di loro” (the 
one symbolizing the Song of Solomon) raised his voice in greeting; and 
those who rose upon the Car at his call continued the greeting thus: 
‘‘ Tutti dicean : ‘ Benedictus qui venis ! ’ ” — compare III Reg,, vin, 6 : 

Et intulerunt sacerdotes arcana foederis Domini in locum suum, in 
oraculum templi, in Sanctum sanctorum, subter alas cherubim” {cf., inci- 
dentally here, I Paralip., xxvm, 18: "... similitude quadrigae cherubim, 
extendentium alas, et velantium arcam foederis Domini ” — and reflect how 
the Griffin’s wings reached up over the Car); 14: " Convertitque rex 
faciem suam, et benedixit omni ecclesiae Israel, omnis enim ecclesia Israel 
stabat.” 15: " Et ait Salomon: Benediotus Dominus Deus Israel , . 

The wording is practically the same also in II Paralip,, v, 7, and vr, 3 f. 

In a secondary way, the Ark of Noah, as one of the traditional symbols 
of the Church, would also be in mind; and the sevenfold strip of rainbow 
colors over the Car in the Purgatorial pageant would hold an analogy to 
the rainbow of promise at the end of the flood: Brunetto Latini’s Tr^sors, 
I, I, 44 (Chabaille ed., p. 54), says, e, g,: “ , . . Tarche que ISfo^ fist . . . 
fu senefiance de sainte Eglise.” 

® When transferred from place to place it was wrapped: see Xum,, i, 50; 
IV, 9, and 15; vn, 9. 

® Possibly candles were occasionally put in lucemae; for in Purg., vm, 
112 f., " cera ” at least seems to have been. 
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(and ^^lamp/^ by the way, is one of the oommonest meanings of 
Pwrg., xxxii 98), which were separate from the ^^can- 
delabrum ; and which, therefore, could easily be held in the 
hand (^^in mano,^^ Purg., xxxii^ 98) by the Nymphs as they sat 
about Beatrice.^^ One thinks of the Wise and Foolish Virgins ” 

EsooduSf XXV, 37 : “ Facies et lucernas septem, et pones eas super can- 
delabrum.” Other references to the lucemm of the same “^candelabrum,” 
or of others similar in type, are found in Uwod,, xxxv, 14; xxxvn, 23; 
XXXIX, 36; XL, 4, 22 f,; Lev.^ xxrv, 2, 4; Num., IV, 9; vin, 2, 3; III Reg., 
vn, 49; / Paralip., xxvm, 15; 11 Paralip,, iv, 20; Xlil, 11; Wcclus., 
XXVI, 22; Zach., iv, 2 (cf. Hieron., Paulino, vn) ; I Mach., IV, 50. And in 
the four passages in the New Testament which contain the famous refer- 
ence to putting one's lighted “ candle ” upon a candlestick,” rather than 
hiding it under a bushel, or a bed {Matth., v, 15; Marc., iv, 21; Luc., 
vm, 16, XI, 33), the Eevised Version has, correctly, ''lamp,” representing 
the Latin lucema{m) of each passage (directly, of course, from the Greek 
X^X^os, — ov) and "stand,” for oandelahrum (XuxWa[s]). 

Josephus speaks of the sacred seven-branched " Candlestick ” several 
times in the Antiquities of the Jews; e. g., in III, vin, 3, he says that 
" the priests were also to keep oil ready purified for the lamps; three of 
which were to give light all day long, upon the sacred candlestick, before 
God, and the rest were to be lighted in the evening.” [The distinguishing 
of three lights thus, from the remaining four, is somehow related to the 
3-and-4 arrangement of the details and decorations, according to the care- 
ful specifications laid down in Exod., xxv, 32-35, and elsewhere in the 
references given above, n. 10; and it recalls, though it does not exactly 
parallel, the 4-and-3 groupings of the symbolic stars of Purg., i, 23, and 
viiT, 89-93. In this latter connection it is worth while to note (1) that* 
the seven lights of the sacred Candelabrum were thought to signify, among 
other things, the seven “planets” {e. g., Josephus, op. cit., Ill, vi, 7: 
“ . . . the Candlestick was of cast gold, hollow within . . . with its knops, 
and lilies, and pomegranates, and bowls ... by which means the shaft 
elevated itself on high from a single base, and spread itself into as many 
branches as there are planets, including the sun among them; it termi- 
nated in seven heads, in one row, all standing parallel to one another, and 
these branches carried seven lamps, one by one, in imitation of the number 
of the planets.”) ; (2) that in Purg., xxx, 1, the seven “ candelabri ” with 
their lights are called “ il settentrion del primo cielo ” — ^which may mean 
many things at once, among them ‘the seven guiding stars of the heaven 
of Man's early Age of Innocence, of the Heavenly guidance given to the 
Chosen People of the Old Dispensation,' or, more literally, ‘of the South- 
ern sky ' ; the sky whose pole lies above the horizon of the Terrestrial Para- 
dise, the First Parents'; and (3) that the seven-branched Candelabrum of 
the Tabernacle was always set south of the golden altar, on the south side 
of the Temple: Ewod., xxvi, 35, XL, 22; Rum., vin, 2; Josephus, op. cit., 
3 
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It is of course well known also for secular Latin literature that 
the word candelabrum did not always imply candles. Dante^s use 
of . the Italian candelabro in this less usual sense should, there- 
fore, be classed as one of his (conscious or unconscious) ^^Latin- 
isms ; — ^there are many of them here in the closing cantos of the 
Purgatorio, 

VIII, m, 7; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, Qu, 102, Art. 4, Loc. 6: 

ponehatur candelabrum ex parte australi; quia ex ilia parte est nobis 
planetarum cursus.” Ursa Major was regularly called “ plaustrum ” 
(Eng. '' Wain’^), as the seven bright stars suggested a wagon.'\ 

In the Jewish Unoyc., s. v. ^‘Ark of the Law,” is illustrated an old 
representation, now in the Museo Borgiano at Rome, of the seven-branched 
candelabrum of the Jewish type, in which one makes out quite plainly 
small longish low lamps that strongly suggest the general ancient, or 
Roman, type, with flaming wick at one end and what is apparently a 
round handle at the other. 

The most celebrated representation of the Jewish candelabrum is of 
course that of the Arch of Titus, in Rome; and one is strongly tempted 
to speculate as to whether Dante may have seen that relief, or some draw- 
ings or copy of it (remember his own relief of the triumphant procession 
of the Ark, in Purg., s). We know that it was not buried, as was so 
much of what lay in the lower parts of the Forum, in his day; in fact it 
is a certainty that the relief in question was known, for the Arch of Titus 
was actually called /'Arcus septem lucernarum” in the Middle Ages, 
because of the representation of the famous Candelabrum which is the most 
striking feature of the relief (i?., e. g., Baumeister, Denhmaler, in, 1492). 
The Arch of Titus was connected by masonry with the Coliseum and other 
large buildings on the Palatine and Celian hills, and the whole made into 
a great fortress by the Frangipani family; of this fortress the Arch 
formed the entrance, and therefore was open. Certainly if Dante ever did 
see this relief the impression made upon him must have been deep. There 
he would have found conspicuously portrayed among the spoils from 
Jerusalem the venerable seven-branched Candelabrum, borne on the 
shoulders of a wreath-crowned group, to which the sculptor has given an 
astonishing lifelikeness, and an air of rejoicing which is heightened by an 
apparently fortuitous locating, in the composition, of the jubilee-trumpets 
of the Temple — as if they were being exultantly blown, as described in 
J ParaMp,, xv, 24 (“clangebant tubis coram arcam Dei”), 28 (“ ducebant 
arcam . . . sonitu buccinae et tubis”), and elsewhere in the 0. T. (Com- 
pare also the trumpet-blowers who led the procession of the Ark round 
the walls of Jericho.) Opposite is a relief of Titus being crowned by Vic- 
tory, in figure which represents Roma; soldiers (or lictors? — or both?) 
precede ; and around the car seem to be dancing two small groups of women. 
All of which reminds us of various details and analogies; for example: 
the first time Dante mentions the Car in his pageant (Purg., xxix, 107) he 
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And after all, even one who denied that Dante had the seven- 
branched candlestick in mind in the slightest, would have to agree 
that, even so, it is quite possible that Dante understood, as we do, 
that single candlesticks coxild also be holders for lamps as well 
as for candles. 

Who it was that Dante conceived of as the original bearers of the 
^^bello arnese^^ must remain unclear. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
reflect that such tasks normally fell to acolytes, or to even more 
robust menials, whom no one would expect to share in the honor of 
being named with the 'personaggL 

Herbert D. Austin. 

University of Southern California. 


calls it a “carro . . . triunfale’^ and he describes it (vss. 115 ff.) with 
the words, ^‘Non che Roma di carro cosi bello rallegrasse Affricano, o 
vero Augusto; ma quel del sol saria pover con ello”; and in xxxrr, 110, 
as before mentioned, it is again called a “triunfal veiculo/’ About its 
wheels dance the seven nymphs (the Virtues), three on one side and four 
on the other. Upon the Car Dante is to see the regal figure of Beatrice, 
personifying the revelation of Heaven to him; that is, the ministry of 
the Church, the spiritual Rome, to Man. The very fact that it was in real- 
ity Titus whose triumph was being thus portrayed would have in itself 
recommended the Roman reliefs to Dante’s interested and sympathetic 
attention: in Purg., xxi, 82, referring to this very occasion of his capture 
of Jerusalem, Dante calls him ^‘the good Titus” — ^where the standard 
Imperial epithet of “ buono ” seems to bear special significance. Hardly 
any scene could more appealingly suggest Imperial Rome in her churchly 
mission to all the world: the seven flames with their gifts of the Holy 
Spirit are no longer to be cooped up in the Temple of the Old Covenant, 
but are to be carried forth with rejoicing to Rome, and through Rome to 
all mankind. (That the flames of the seven-branched candlestick of the 
Tabernacle symbolized the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, though the Bible 
says this only of the ‘‘seven lamps of fire burning before the throne,” 
Rev., IV, 5, we have — and Dante had — on no less authority than that of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, i\ Qu. 102, Art. 4, Doc. 6.) 

Matth., XXV, 1-12. The word here is lampas; but in Luo., xii, 35 f., 
Christ says : “ Sint lumbi vestri praecincti, et lucemae ardentes in mani- 
bus vestris, Et vos similes hominibus, expectantibus dominum suum, 
quando revertatur a nuptis ...” 
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TWO NOTES ON DANTE 
I 

The meaning of the eleventh verse of the sonnet {Vita Nuova, 
xxi) beginning 

Ne li occM porta la mia donna Amore 

is still puzzling to students of Dante, The eommonly accepted 
reading for the verse is 

Ond’ ^ laudato clii prima la vide, 

although in some editions leato appears instead of laudato. The 
difficulty lies in the interpretation of cM, Casini offers no expla- 
nation of his own^ but gives D^Ancona^s to the effect that Dante 
himself is meant by chi. Flamini thinks that chi prima la vide 
refers to the person who has known Beatrice longest, but offers no 
clue as to who the person may be. Professor McKenzie calls atten- 
tion to other interpretations: Scherillo^s whoever early in life 
saw her/^ Melodia^s whoever has seen her even once/^ and Eajna^s 

every one who haS' seen her.^^ 

I would offer the suggestion that chi refers to the parents of 
Beatrice or to either of them; for it is not too much to assume 
that they were the first to see her, surely the first with whom the 
poePs thought would be likely to associate sight of her. 

It is natural and usual for people to praise the parents of remark- 
able children, and especially of well-bred children. Now what 
stands out in this as in other verses in praise of Beatrice is her 
gracious bearing, her fine breeding. Kor should we forget Dante^s 
favorite and almost invariable epithet, ^^la gentilissima.^^ 

To assume, then, that Dante^s chi refers to Beatrice's parents 
and that what the poet wants us to understand is that people 
praised the parents of a well-bred daughter, does not seem extrava- 
gant. 

Moreover, this interpretation has the further advantage of fit- 
ting in with the rest of the poem, whether we accept laudato or 
leato as the correct reading. If, we accept beato, we may even 
assume that the chi refers not only to the parents of Beatrice, but 
specifically to her father — ^^^colui che era stato genitore di tanta 
meraviglia quanta si vedea cFera questa nobilissima Beatrice.^^ 
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Dante had mourned his passing, had praised him as a Imn padre, 
and it may well be that he now thought of him as leaio for having 
been, among other things and, perhaps, primarily, the father of 
Beatrice. 

n 

The symmetrical arrangement of the poems in the Tita Nuova, 
based on their metrical forms, was pointed out long ago by Charles 
Eliot Norton. It seems to me that there is further evidence in 
this book of Dante^s conscious and symmetrical patterns. The sub- 
ject-matter seems to be distinctly tripartite: the first part being 
essentially a record of Dante^s love of Beatrice; the second, his 
praise of her; the third, his contemplation, after her death, of her 
meaning to him and, through him, of her meaning to others. 

If we count the Proemio as the first chapter, we shall have forty- 
two chapters for the entire book; and if .we are not too exacting, 
we shall see that the three parts of the subject-matter mentioned 
above coincide, or very nearly, and in the order in which I give 
them, with the first fourteen, the second fourteen, and the last 
fourteen chapters. Even if the reader will not admit this parallel, 
he will admit, I believe, the tripartite aspect of the subject-matter; 
and three, we know, is a significant number with Dante. And 
while speaking of numbers, let me stop for one more suggestion. 
Of the thirty-one poems included in the book, twenty-six are son- 
nets. The sonnet would seem to be, then, the metrical unit of the 
collection. Now there may be something more than accidental in 
the arrangement of a book of Dante^s which contains forty-two 
chapters, which deals with three aspects of the poet’s life, and in 
which fourteen-’veiBe poems predominate. 

And now for a last word on the tripartite aspect of the book. 
Dante may have seen in the three phases of his amatory life, and 
put into the three parts of his little book a spiritual lesson not 
unlike that to be found in the three canticles of the Divina Com- 
media. The worldliness, withdrawal, and ultimate peace of the 
Commedia may not be paralleled by love of Beatrice, praise of her, 
and contemplation of her meaning; yet, there is, I think, a dis- 
tinct kinship. And this may serve to show that when Dante com- 
posed the Vita Nuova he already had clearly in mind the nature 
of the larger book which he was to write, and the meaning he would 
give to it. 
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The Tita Nuova is not merely Dante’s book of love; it is the 
prelude to the Divina Oommedia, is like it in its larger outlines, 
and carries the same motif. 

Albert Edmunb Trombly. 

University of Missouri. 


LE BOUBBIQUOT ’’ DE TABTABIN 

M. Leon Degoumois a explore UAlgerie d' Alghonse Daudet ^ 
(Geneve, 1922) et inventorie les emprunts faits par Fauteiir de 
Tartarin a Jules Gerard, le tueur de lions et a Bombonnel, le 
tueur de pantheres. II a en particulier etudie la fameuse scene 
de Faffut du soir dans un bois de lauriers-roses,” et lorsque nous 
voyons Tartarin se souvenir de ce qu’il a lu ‘^^dans ses livres,” 
nous savons desormais de quels ouvrages il s’agit. Un seul point 
reste inexplique: quand retentit le fatal “Pan! pan!,” la victime 
n’est, helas ! que Pinnocent “ bourriquot ” de Piraseible Alsacienne. 
Or, s’il est vrai que le jour de son premier affdt, Bombonnel lui- 
m^me a commis une meprise du meme genre, ce n’est pas un ane 
qu’occit le massacreur de pantheres, mais “ un bouc, le plus grand 
bouc qu’il soit possible d’imaginer.” Pourqiioi Daudet remplace- 
t-il le bouc par le bourriquot? Sans doute n’avait-il besoin de 
personne pour operer la substitution: mais on pent se demander 
si, dans quelque coin de sa memoire, ne s’etait pas niche le souvenir 
d’une page de La Prairie de Penimore Cooper (Trad. Defauconpret, 

I, 164 sq.) : 

Levant ses tablettes vers le ciel, le doctenr se mit a lire k haute voix: 
"Six oetobre 1805. Quadrupede : vu au clair de la lune . . . Genus 
inconnu . . . comes longues, divergentes et formidables . . . voix sonore 
et imposante . . . naturel farouche et indomptable. Voiia, s’4cria Obed, 
une b§te qui va tres probablement disputer au lion son titre de roi des 
animaux^' ... II y eut un moment, je Tavoue oh le fortiter m re faillit 
laeher prise devant un ennemi si terrible. ... “Eh! qu^est-ce que cela?” 
B[41^ne, regardant du e5t4 que lui indiquait son compagnon, vit en effet 
un animal qui courait dans la Prairie, et qui semblait venir droit ^ eux. 
La jour n^4tait pas encore assez avancS pour lui permettre d’en distinguer 
les formes et les proportions, mais pourtant ce qu’elle voyait suffisait pour 
lui faire pr4sumer que c’4tait quelque animal sauvage et terrible. — "Le 
voiia,! le voil^! s^4cria le docteur, tandis que ses jambes tremblaient 
sous lui. ... Sa voix fut arr^tde par un mugissement de Tanimal .... 
(Ptiis silence solennel) interrompu par les 4elats de rire r4p§t4s et irr4- 
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sistibles qui partirent de la bouehe d*H41ene. — C’est votre 3-ne en personne. 
s’6cria votre cher tne qui vous est si attacM^^ — ^'Asiims domesti- 

cus ” marmotta le docteur en reprenant son baleine. 

Daudet connaissait-il La Prairie f Son fils nous assure qu^il 
possedait ‘^^de nombreux ouvrages de voyages et d^aventures et, 
depuis la these de M. M. Gibb^ on salt encore mieux la popularity 
de Cooper en France. Au moment ou, avec des reminiscences de 
Gerard et de Bombonnel^, se construisait le recit de ^^^afiiit/^ il 
est possible qu^un lointain souvenir du bourriquot de la Prairie 
soit venu traverser Pesprit de Daudet^ et amener Pamusante sub- 
stitution de Pane au bone que lui proposait le tueur de pantberes/^ 

Andre Moeize. 

Harvard University. 


UNA EfiPLICA 

Seame permitido replicar al critico que ha hecho la censura 
de mi Historia en Modern Language Notes,, numero de febrero. 
De su serenidad^ justicia y competencia nada tengo que decir: 
juzguen de todo ello los lectores de mi libro y de su resena. En 
cuanto al merito o desmerito de la obra, ni el tiene autoridad 
para juzgarla^ ni soy yo el llamado a defenderla. He de limitarme^ 
pueS;, eon la mayor mesura a puntos de interes para los estudiosos 
de nuestras letras. 

1. Eefiriendose a las adaptaciones extranjeras de las Novelas 
ejemplares^ dice el critico: "Hasta pudiera ser que algunas de 
las comedias que toma por adaptaciones no hayan existido ^amas.^^ 
Como me he propuesto abstenerme de todo comentario sobre la 
buena etica y la buena erudicion^ me reduzco a consignar que 
de todas aquellas comedias se conservan ediciones : 

Bickerstaffe, ed. W. Oxberry en New English Drama , t. xxi. — ^Hardy, en 
Le ThSdtre d' Alexandre Hardy, ed. E. Stengel, Marbonrg-Paris, 1883-84.— 
Fleteber, en The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, ed. Gr. Darley, London, 
1839. — Gamier, AdSlaade, ou la Force du sang, anecdote, Paris, 1771, 
en 8°, y en Oeuvres complhtes de Regnard,” Paris, 1789-90. ( Biblioth^qne 
Nationals.) — ^Middleton, en Best Plays, ed. H. H. Ellis, London, 1890, 1. 1. — 
Quinault, Les Rivales, comedie, Leyde, 1657, en 12°. (Brunet, Manuel du 
Libraire, Supplement.) Le Docteur de verre, ed. Pournel en Les con- 
temporains de Molibre, Recuil de comedies, Paris, 1875, t. m. — ^Rotrou, 
Lea deux Pucelles, tragi-comHie, Paris, 1639, en 8°. (British Museum.) — 
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Sallebray, Lw Belle Egyptienne, tragi-comedie, Paris, 1642, en 4®. (British 
Museum.) — Seud^ry, UAmant literal , tragi-comedie, Paris, 1638, en 12°. 
(British Museum.) 

2. Dice el eritico: lista de comedias francesas iraitadas 

de nuestro teatro clasico esta llena de errores/^ El niimero de 
diclias comedias citadas en mi libro (y no me propuse^ ni mncbo 
menos^ agotar la lista) es de ciento ocho, Ti el critico solo declara 
do$ f alsas atribnciones y pone en dnda la imitacidn de tres comedias 
mas, sin decidirse a negarla. Pnntnalice el critico los errores 
de qne estd llena la lista, y yo me ofrezco a hacer la comprobacidn 
y a dar a conocer el resnltado. 

3. ^‘^Hasta en pleno siglo de oro se dan casos de imitacion 
qne no hay por qne callar.^^ Eefierese todo el pasaje al teatro. 
En la pag. 428 del libro, menciono dos imitaciones qne nnestros 
clasicos hieieron de piezas francesas. El critico prestara bnen 
servicio a la erudicion diciendonos cnales sean esas otras imitaciones 
de comedias francesas, en dicho periodo, desconocidas hasta hoy. 

4. Tiene nnestro critico por cosa desatinada o mny deplorable 
al menos, qne el antor celebre entre los poetas espaholes del siglo 
XIX a Campoamor y Xfihez de Arce, y tenga por nno de sns 
favorites a Espronceda, siendo los otros el Dnqne de Eivas, 
Zorrilla y Becqner. Si tales poetas le parecen mal al critico, ^ cnales 
son entonces los bnenos poetas espaholes de aqnella centnria? 

,5. El critico, difiriendo del antor, opina qne Espronceda ^^fne 
con toda probabilidad ^ nn bnen bnrgnes a qnien el sarampion de 
la adolescencia le dnro demasiado.^^ Pnes bien, a los veintidds 
alhos de edad se bate el poeta en las barricadas de Paris los tres 
dias de jnlio de 1830, por defender la cansa popnlar; alistase 
Inego en la ernzada para libertar a Polonia; a los veintisiete y 
a los veintiocho aSos de edad torna al fnego de las barricadas en 
Madrid, y sns conspiraciones y actividades revolncionarias le 
aearrean destierros y encarcelamientos; y como Espronceda, ademas, 
mnrio seis ahos despnes de batirse la hltima vez en las barricadas, 
sentdneiese si fne nn bnen bnrgnes o nn revolncionario. 

6. ^^En resnmen, este mannal no es peor ni mejor qne los 
anteriores.^^ <jEn resnmen de lo qne deja dicho el critico? En sn 

^E1 critico emplea constantemente en su resena las expresiones es 
proldble, es posihle, es dudoso, es discutible, Timta pudiera ser: muletillas 
nada cientlfieas del que camina por senda poco familiar. 
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resumen^ debe de ser dicbo manual el peor de todos^ ya que en 
sus setecientas paginas no ba eneontrado el critieo ni una sola 
cosa siquiera que le parezca laudable. 

Y permitaseme ahora con indulgencia cuatro palabras mas^ entre 
personales y literarias. Segtin el cntico, be olvidado, '' sin duda 
por patriotismo/^ citar las fuentes francesas o italianas de mucbas 
obras espanolas. Deje de bacerlo en mucbos cases porque no 
entraba en el plan del libro recargarlo con notieias bibliograficas 
y eon notas secundarias de problemas de inTestigacion : al final 
de cada capxtulo, cuando precede^ se eonsignan las obras en que 
el lector puede estudiar diebas influencias extranjeras. Senale, si;, 
la que ejercio el teatro espanol por ser una de sus prineipales 
glorias. Y en cuanto a lo del patriotismo, que es lo que abora 
importa, le respondere con el autor del DiMogo de la lengua: 

Que sea de mi tierra o no^ esto importa poco, pues cuanto a 
mi, aquel es de mi tierra euyas virtudes y suficiencia me contentan, 
si bien sea nacido y criado en Polonia.^’ Es otra cosa, que el 
critieo babla de los que no son de la cuerda del autor. En 
Castellano, es eierto, se dice cuerda de literatos^ como la famosa 
granadina, pero decir solo de su cuerda tiene para un caballero 
toda la vileza de cuerda de presosl Y esto tampoco necesita 
comentarios. 

M. Eomeea-Navaueo. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

[1. El senor E.-IST. se molesta inutilmente en citar imitaciones 
eonocidas de todo aficionado. Al poner en duda la existencia 
de alguna comedia, sin afirmar nada categoricamente, aludia yo a 
la Adelaide de Gamier, que no figura en el catalogo de la Biblio- 
tbeque Rationale ni en el del British Museum, y a las cuatro 
adaptaciones de Hardy, unicas que se eonocen. El senor E.H. 
supone equivocadamente que existen otras. 

2. Yo trate de enumerar en mi resena todos err ores del manual 
resenado, pero, puesto que el mismo autor insiste en puntualizarlos, 
anadire abora algunos titulos a los cinco citados como ejemplos 
de su descuido. Lucrece^ p. 254, y Les visionnaires^ p. 352 : fuente 
desconocida. Les intrigues amoureuses, p. 322: fuente italiana. 
L'infidMe' confidents, p. 254: fuente probablemente espafiola pero 
no ceryantina. Oosroes, p. 322: precede de una tragedia latina 
de CeUot. L'heureux naufrage^ p. 322 : se ignora el paradero de 
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la comedia espanola desde el siglo XVIII. Clarice j Les morts 
vivants, p. 322 y 323 respectivamente : imitaciones de Sforza 
d^Oddi. Dianej p. 367 : precede de La villana de Getafe^ de Lope, 
y no de La doncella de labor de Montalban. Rhadamiste et 
Zenobie, p. 389 : esta Zenobie, reina de Armenia eomo la de 
Montanban, no tiene nada qne ver con la Zenobia calderoniana . . . 
ri Sigo? 

3. No me referia exclnsivamente al teatro, y si mencione el 
caso de LJn esta vida fne para demostrar qne la inflnencia extranjera 
subsiste ann en la epoca de mayor originalidad y en nn genero 
espanol por excelencia. Explica el senor E.N. al final de sn 
replica, qne no entraba en el plan del libro recargarlo con problemas 
de inyestigacion seenndarios. No me parece a ml tan secundaria 
la enestidn del origen frances de nuestros poemas medievales para 
pasarla por alto en una historia de setecientas paginas y pico. 

4. (iQne cuales son los bnenos poetas espanoles del siglo XIX? 
jNingnno! En la novela tenemos un Galdos qne no desmerece 
de Balzac ni de Dickens, y qne liasta les supera desde ciertos pnntos 
de vista, pero en la llrica quedamos mny por bajo de otras 
literaturas. ^ Qne vates de la pasada centnria pneden compararse 
con jSbelley, Byron, Baudelaire, Cardncci? ^iNo es vergonzoso 
qne en la epoca de Verlaine fneran Campoamor y Nunez de Arce 
los grandes poetas espanoles ? 

5. Ya sabiamos qne Bspronceda jugaba a las revoluciones. 
Era algo qne entraba en el programa del romanticismo. Yo, a 
pesar de todo, sigo creyendo qne no se merece la aureola de 
calavera que le ban puesto. 

(En nota a este parrafo alude el replicante a mi tono de duda, 
mas cortesla que vacilacion. Los leetores de mi resena babran 
comprendido que, aunque por pura formula emplease un giro 
dubitativo, tenia que estar muy seguro de ml mismo al observar, 
verbigracia, que cierta comedia no podia ser fuente de otra publi- 
cada seis anos antes.) 

La obceeaeion del senor E. N. llega a su colmo en el iiltimo 
plarrafo. Yo use la frase ser de su cuerda dandole el sentido 
inoeente que se le da en Madrid, y que registra el Diccionario de 
la Academia. No ser de la cuerda de otro: No ser de su opinion 
o cardeter.^^ 

Despues de esto comprender^d el senor profesor que ^^peor es 
meneaEo.^^ 


J. Eobles.1 
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SIB GAWAIN AND THE GBEEN KNIGHT, 1. 1704 

^ And lie fyske^ hem byf ore ; }?ay f ounden hym sone/ Tolkien 
glosses fyshes ^scampers/ and derives from OhT. fysash NED, 
(s. V. fish, Y, obsoL) gives ^move briskly, scamper about, frisk, 
whisk,^ and other uses with the adverbs ^ about, abroad, in and out, 
to and fro,^ and believes that the word may be a frequentative 
(formed with h suffix as in' walk, talk, lurk) of OE. fysau, ^ hurry, ^ 
or from OE. fesian, fysian, ^ drive, drive oif or away ^ (s. v. feeze, 
v^., 1), suggesting also further connection with synonymous Swed. 
fjdska Ifjeska'], frequent, of fjdsa, ‘bustle, make a fuss.^ Bjork- 
man^ suggests derivation from two possible words, 1, ISTorweg. 
dial, fjaska, ^flatter, fawn, bungle, huddle, hoax,^ or 2, Swed. 
dial, fjaska, fjdska\_—tjeBksL], ‘scamper about fussily, bustle 
about, ^ though he admits that the derivation in NED, is possible. 
FDD. (s. V. fish, V.) cites a Shropshire meaning, ‘wander, roam 
about idly.^ Menner ^ accepts Tolkien^s ‘ scampers,^ but regards 
the word as a contamination form between OF. fysask, ‘ desire,^ 
and OE. fysan. 

If fyske^ be glossed ‘wander, roam about idly,^ its subject can- 
not be ‘fox,^ for no fox would ‘roam about idly^ with hounds 
so close. Emerson,^ following the text of Morris which separates 
lyfore from pay by a comma, proposes derivation from Forweg. 
dial, fjaska, ‘ hoax,^ and makes the following possible suggestion : 
‘The Forweg. dial fjaska, ‘hoax^ from ‘wander about ^ would 
admirably fit, if we take as ‘if^: ‘if he ran here and there 
before them to deceive them, they soon found him.^ The semicolon 
which Tolkien places between iyfore and pay called my attention 
to the marked pause between the two parts of the line, and raised 
the question of a possible change of subject. Certainly the ante- 
cedent of he (1704) is vague. The pronoun may refer to fox 
(1699) or kennet (1701). The meaning of fyshe^ would certainly 
seem to depend on the antecedent, and there is no more reason for 
taking it to be fox than hound. If the antecedent be kenet, the 
passage would read thus: ‘ A kennet cries thereof [on the scent], 
the huntsman encourages him; his fellows fall to him that was 

^ Sccmd, Loan-Words m Middle English, i, 137. 

» ML'N,, XLi, 400. 

« JBaP,, XXI, 395, 
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sniffing full thickly, run forth in a rabble on his correct guidance 
[cf. NED. fare^ ^ conduct ^], and he flsJcs before them.^ Bjorkman^s 
second suggestion gives us the meaning required. The kennet 
^ bustles^ or ^scampers about fussily^ before his fellows, because 
he is picking up a scent from point to point. He does not hasten 
ahead on a straight line, as he would on a hot scent, but wanders 
forward hither and yon. Hym I regard as referring to the fox, and 
therefore retain the semicolon within the line. 

There is a further connotation which fyske^ might possibly 
bring to the mind of a mediaeval reader or auditor. Skeat ^ quotes 
a phrase jieslca wislca rumpan found in the DicUonarium of Sere- 
nius, ^ to fisk the tail about ^ (cf. 2nd. ed. of that work under Eng- 
lish fish). Cent Diet, (s. v. fish^ v.) gives the word as associated in 
sense, but not in etymological form, with fihe^^ fig^, fidg^, etc., and 
f fishy whish. Thus to the primary meaning (?) of the word, quick, 
restless movement, there is the derived (?) idea of a similar move- 
ment of the tail. A quotation from a modern book on hunting ® 
will, perhaps, show us the picture before the poePs mind that 
prompted him to use the word : 

When a hound has a fancy that he scents his game, but is not yet quite 
certain enough to give tongue or speak to it, his stern will be observed to 
be violently agitated : this is called ‘ feathering on the seent.^ 

Henry L. Savage. 

Princeton University, 


HEBBEHS EER0DE8 UND MARIAMNEy 11. 1289-1295. 


In a conversation between Marian^ne and Joseph (Act ii. Sc. 
Mariamne says: 


Hor’s zu Deinem Finch! 
Dass ich mit eig’ner Hand mich toten will, 

Wenn er — 0, hatt' ich das geahnt! Nicht wahr? — 
Dann hatte ich an einen kalten Grass 
Mich nie gekehrt, ich hatte fortgefahren, 

Wie ich begann, und Alles stiinde wohl! 

Benn Anfangs warst Du ein ganz and’rer Mann! 


5 ) 


* Note on Piers Plowman, C. x, 153. 

^Mnntmg (Badminton Library), 1889, p. 351. 
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In all my experience in teaching this drama^ whether to graduates 
or undergraduates^ I have never found a student who understood 
this passage. The solution of the puzzle, the only one which naakes 
every statement fit, is that the four lines — 0, hatf ich das geahnt! 
to Alles stilnde wohl ! — are Mariamne^s interpretation from the 
expression on J osepFs face of what is going on in his mind. She 
has just revealed to J oseph the fact that she has taken an oath to 
kill herself, if Herodes does not return.^ Now Josephus whole 
conduct has been determined by the fear^ instilled into him by 
Herodes, that Mariamne and her mother will kill him in case of 
Herodes’ death. So when Mariamne shows him what her real in- 
tention was, he realizes that all his plans for her quick execution, 
if need be, were worse than useless, and that he had incurred her 
deadly enmity by threatening her life. Thus if Herodes does 
return, he is lost. His face reveals his consternation when he 
realizes that his own too eager precaution — quite in keeping with 
his character — ^has fatally entangled him. Mariamne at once pene- 
trates his mind, and says, in effect: This is what you are think- 
ing — ^^0, if I had only guessed that!” (Nicht wahr? Am I 
not right?) Then I should not have worried over an unfriendly 
greeting, I should have continued as I began, and everything would 
be well ! ” Eor, she goes on in her own words, in the beginning you 
were a very different man. The words in quotation marks are 
the words she attributes to Joseph, everything else is her own. 

As far as I can see, no other interpretation of these lines will 
solve them completely. I once asked Mr. Max Montor whether he 
remembered this passage, when without a moment’s hesitation he 
recited it dramatically, so that no one could be in doubt as to what 
words Mariamne was putting in Joseph’s mouth, and exactly in 
keeping with the explanation given above. And he added of his 
own accord that Mariamne read those lines in the mind of Joseph. 

As the passage stands here, however, there seems to be one very 
obvious objection to putting more than line 1291 in this mind-read- 
ing process, and that is the presence of the dash after Nicht wahrf 
But this dash is not in Hebbel’s manuscript, nor is it in the first 
edition published under his supervision (Vienna, 1850). It was 
in fact inserted by E. M. Werner in his critical edition. He was 

variant reading to line 1291 is: Wenn ihn m Rom sem Tod ereiltl 
See R. M. Werner, Hebbel, Werke Bd. II, Lesarten n. Anmerkungen. 
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obviously influenced by the supposition that only 1. 1291 represented 
the mind-reading process, a supposition that will not interpret the 
passage as a whole. He says (op. cU., p. 444), to 1. 1291: ^^Wie 
sich aus dieser Interpunction . . . ergiebt, ist dieser Einwurf trotz 
den Yorgebrachten Bedenken in dem Miinde Mariamnes verstand- 
lich; ich habe nur nach Hebbels sonstiger Art den Gedankenstrich 
hinter wahr eingeschoben.^^ The only edition I have seen that 
follows this reading is that of Adolf Bartels. The American col- 
lege edition by Professor Meyer tells us in the Preface that WernePs 
text is followed, but by a happy inadvertence this particular dash 
has been omitted. Professor Meyer makes no comment on the lines 
in question. 

What E. M. Werner alludes to in the words trotz den vorge- 
brachten Bedenken,^^ is probably a note on this passage by Julius 
Glaser given by Emil Kuh in the lattePs edition, the first by the 
way, of HebbePs Sdmtliche Werhe, 1865. This note is on p. 362 
of Vol. I. The same note is also quoted by Adolf Stern in his 
edition of HebbePs Sdmtliche Werlce- Inasmuch as Glaser bases 
his explanation on the passage without the dash, it may be inter- 
esting in this connection. He does still greater violence to the 
text as Hebbel wrote it. Emil Kuh says (op. cit., Vol. i, p. 362) : 

Die Stelle: '^Hor’s zu Deinem Fluch” bis: “Denn Anfangs warst Du 
ein iganz and’rer Mann’^ S. 188 hat bei Professor Glaser das Bendenken 
erregt, ob es nicht ein Versehen Hebbels gewesen, die ganze Bede Mariamnen 
sprechen zu lassen — ein Versehen, nicht ein Druckfehler, denn nicht nur 
in der ersten Auflage des Sttickes, auch im Manuscripte von des Dichters 
Hand ist die Stelle so zu lesen. Glaser meint, es rniisse heissen: 

Mariamne. Hdr’s zu deinem Pluch! 

Dass ich mit eigner Hand mich toten will, 

Wenn er — 

Joseph- Of hatP ich' das geahnt! — 

MoHamne. Nicht wahr ? 

Dann etc. etc. 

Denn die Worte: “0 hatt’ ich das geahnt!’^ schienen die eines ge- 
anstigten Mannes zu sein, der plotzlich sehe, wie nahe er daran war, 
aller Verlegenheit zu entkommen; dass sie ihm aber Mariamne in der 
Seele lese, sei weniger glaublich; ftir ihn seien sie ein Schritt mehr auf 
dem Wege des Sich-verratens, wahrend sonst das in den folgenden Worten 
Josephs: ‘^Ich habe nichts zu fiirchten! ” liegende Gestandnis zu rasch 
kame. 

As we have seen, the correct interpretation of this passage. 
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which does no violence to the approved text^ puts not only L 1291^ 
but 11. 1291-1294 in the mind-reading process. This is nothing 
unusual in HebbeFs case, who somewhere remarked that he .would 
rather trust to the dramatic penetration of a good actor than 
attempt to explain his text by inserting directions in prose. That 
the passage, however, is liable to be misunderstood, we have seen. 
Besides the illustrations from Glaser and Werner, there is another 
in the edition of this drama, described as a Versuch einer Erlmier- 
ung zwischen den Zeilen fiir Schauspieler und Helhel-VerehreTj 
von Otto Spiesz, Halle, 1913. On p. 89, he quotes the lines, with- 
out the dashj and adds as his sole comment: Diese Verse verstehe 
ich nicht.^^ 

T. M. Campbell. 

Wesleyan University, 

Middletovm, Conn. 


HEW THOEEAU MATEEIAL 

While examining in the Morgan Library in Hew York City 
Thoreau^s eleven manuscripts of extracts on the Indians,^ I came 
across material of an entirely different nature. Thirty pages 
from the end of the last of the notebooks appear two pages of 
remarks evidently put down before the other material, presumably 
sometime in 1860. Like all of Thoreau’s notes on the Indians, 
they are in ink in a hand fairly legible, although one passage pre- 
sents insuperable difficulties. Later Thoreau made slight correc- 
tions in pencil and dated the pages Dec. 4 — 60,^^ the day after he 
caught the cold which led to his fatal illness. The remarks prob- 
ably would have found a place in his journal had not sickness and 
death interfered. The two pages are given below as corrected by 
Thoreau. Although the ideas may be neither brilliant nor pro- 
found, they are so characteristic as to deserve preservation. 

Many public speakers are accustomed, as I think foolishly, to talk about 
little things and occasionally to patronize them, suggesting by them 
neglected things — ^but by these things mean those whose diameter consists 
of but few inches or lines and which few men know much about. In 
making this distinction they really use no juster measure than a 10 foot 
pole and their own ignorance. According to this measure, a small potato 


1 See my article, “ Thoreau’s Manuscripts on the Indians,” in the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology for April, 1928. 
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is a little thing, a big one a great thing. Whatever is thought to be 

covered by the word education — ^whether reading, writing or Arithmetic 

is a great thing, but almost all that constitutes education is a little 
thing. In this country a political speech— whether by Mr. Seward or 
Caleb Cushing — is a great thing, a ray of light a little thing. But the 
truth is that almost everything good or great is little in their sense. What 
is the greatest thing anywhere but that little community of comparatively 
wise or righteous men in it? But this the particular journals never speak 
well of, the appointed authorities never protect; but instead of this 
they recognize the interests of the merchants as the greatest thing to be 
celebrated and protected. 

Greater is the diameter of the husk of any fruit than that of its 
kernel, but it is commonly the husk only that is gathered and stored up. 
It is only the husk of Christianity that is so bruited and wide-spread 
in the world — ^the kernel is still the very least and rarest of all things. 

I have observed that English naturalists quite generally have a pitiful 
habit of speaking of their proper pursuit as a bit of trifling or wasting of 
time for which they will ask pardon of the reader, a mere interruption 
of their great and serious enterprises as if they would* have you believe 
that all the rest of their lives they have been employed in some truly 
great or serious affair. But it happens that we hear never more of this as 
we certainly should if it were only some public or philanthropic reverie. 
But they have only been engaged in the magnanimous and heroic enter- 
prise of feeding, clothing, housing, and warming themselves, the chief 
value of which was that it enabled them to pursue just these studies of 
which they speak so slightingly. It is in effect at least mere cant. 

A hippopotamus is a great thing, a dove a little thing. The big cheese 
which it took so many oxen to draw is a great thing, a snowflake a little 
thing. 

A hogshead of tobacco or ... or a big cheese or a fat ox or hog or the 
Norse Columbus or Mr. ... {is a tig thingl ; there is no danger that 
anybody will call these little things. 

Then, great things are not great but gross, or great only as some pump- 
kins are — ^they are some pumpkins. Then little things are not little but 
fine — ^they are some huckleberries. 

Aibeet Kbisee. 

Lenoir Rhyne College. 


JOEL BARLOW AND GEORGE WASHINGTON 

On May 25, 1788, Joel Barlow, now remembered as an inde- 
pendent thinker in politics and social philosophy, and as the Con- 
necticut Wit who composed the mock-heroic poem. Hasty Pudding, 
and that ambitious epic, The Golumbiad, left the United States for 
Prance. Since he was the European representative of the Scioto 
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Company and desired to sell lands in Ohio to Frenchmen and 
Englishmen^ he carried with him letters of introdnction from 
various prominent Americans to several Europeans of note. 
Among these letters was one from Thomas Jefferson to Doctor 
Eichard Price of London J a second from George Washington to 
the Marquis de Lafayette/ and a thirds hitherto unpublished/ 
from George Washington to Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeure, 
Count de Eochambeau^ who was in command of French forces in 
America from 1780 to 1783. 

During the Eevolutionary War, Barlow, then Chaplain of the 
Fourth Massachusetts Brigade, delivered a flaming political ser- 
mon, occasioned by the treachery of Arnold which was listened 
to by a number of gentlemen from the other brigades ^ and 
very warmly praised by the auditors. Since George Washington 
heard about the success of this discourse, he became interested in 
Barlow and invited the latter to dine with him at his personal head- 
quarters at Passaic Falls, New Jersey, on October 17, 1780. This 
was the only known meeting of the two. During 1787 and 1788, 
Washington heard about the favorable reception of Barlow’s first 
poem of length, The Vision of Columbus, by English and American 
critics. He had, moreover, subscribed for twenty copies of the 
poem, and, as we shall see, had read portions. 

It was not, then, without some knowledge of the poet that, at the 
' possible request of Barlow, or some mutual friend, Washington 

^February 7, 1788, see The Writinffs of Thomas Jefferson (ed. Lipscomb 
and Bergh), Washington, 1904, vi, 424. 

^TMs letter is dated May 28, 1788. In it Washington observed: 

Notwithstanding you are acquainted with Mr. Barlow in person, and 
with his works by reputation, I thought I would just write you a line 
by him, in order to recommend him the more particularly to your civili- 
ties. Mr. Barlow is considered by those who are good Judges to be a 
genius of the first magnitude; and to be one of those Bards who hold the 
keys of the gate by which Patriots, Sages and Heroes are admitted to im- 
mortality. . . See The Writings of (xeorge Washington (ed. Worthr 
ington C. Ford), New York and London, 1891, xi, 265. 

® Letter of May 28, 1788. See A Calendar of Washington Manuscripts 
m the Library of Congress, compiled by Herbert Friedenwald, Washing- 
ton, 1901, p. 193. 

* Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, New York and London, 1886, 
p. 36. 


4 
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wrote the following letter which is now in the Library of Congress 
at Washington, D. C. 

Mount Vernon May 28tii. 1788.® 

My dear Count. 

I take the liberty of introducing to your acquaintance Mr Barlow, 
the person who will have the honor of handing this letter to you. — He 
is a Gentleman of liberal education, respectable character, great abilities, 
& high reputation for literary accomplishmts. — ^He is peculiarly & honor- 
ably known in the Republic of Letters both here and in Europe, for 
being the Author of an admirable Poem; in which he has worthily cele- 
brated the glory of your Nation in general & of yourself in particular ® — 
Attended, as he is, with so many interesting circumstances & under so 
many unusual advantages, I need add no more than just a recommendation 
to your attention & civilities. — 

Since I had the pleasure of writing to you by the last Packet,'^ nothing 
worthy of notice has happened in America, except the adoption of the 
Constitution in Maryland by a very great Majority.® — I embrace you, 
my dear Count, with all my heart; and have the honor to be — ^with the 
highest sentiments of friendship and esteem- 

Your most 0 bed t. and 
Most H i5ie Servant 
Go, Washington 

A Monsr. 

Monsr. le Compte de Rochambeau. 

Theodoee a. Zundbb. 

Hunter College. 


AN EAELY MAEK TWAIN LETTEE 

In the issue of the Hannibal Daily Journal for September 10, 
1853,^ is an unsigned letter which has never been reprinted but 
which obviously had been written by Sam Clemens in New York 

®This letter is dated three days after Barlow left the United States. 

^ The Vision of ColumhuSy vi, 313-316. 

■^Letter of April 28, 1788. See The Writmgs of George Wwshington 
(ed. Ford), xi, 259-261. 

®In his letter of May 28, 1788, to the Marquis de Lafayette, Washing- 
ton remarked: "the Convention of Maryland has ratified the federal 
Constitution by a majority of 63 to 11 voices. That makes the seventh 
State which has adopted it.’’ See ibid., xi, 267. 

^ Files presented to the State Historical Library, Columbia, Missouri, 
by the League family of Hannibal. In 1917 Mr. A. B. Paine wrote {Mark 
Twain^s Letters, i, 20) : " It is not believed that a single number of Orion 
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to his mother in Hannibal. Prefixed to it is a note by the editor, 
Orion Clemens, Sam’s brother : 

Th© following letter is somei encouragement to apprentices in country 
printing offices^ as it shows that it is practicable to acquire enough 
knowledge of the business in a Western country office to command the 
best situations West or East. There are a great many who suppose that 
no mechanical business can be learned well in the West. 

New York, Aug. 31, 1853. 

if 2 / dear Mother: 

New York is at present overstocked with printers; and I suppose they 
are from the South, driven North by the yellow fever. I got a permanent 
situation on Monday morning, in a book and job office, and went to work. 
The printers here are badly organized, and therefore have to work for 
various prices. These prices are 23, 25, 28, 30, 32, and 35 cents per 
1,000 ems. The price I get is 23 cents; hut I did very well to get a 
place at all, for there are thirty or forty — ^yes, fifty good printers in the 
city with no work at all; besides, my situation is permanent, and I shall 
keep it till I can get a better one. The office I work in is John A. Gray’s 
97 Cliff Street, and, next to Harpers is the most extensive in the city. In 
the room in which I work I have forty compositors for company. Taking 
compositors, pressmen, stereotypers, and all, there are about two hundred 
persons employed in the concern. The “Knickerbocker,” “New York 
Recorder,” “Choral Advocate,” “Jewish Chronicle,” “LittelTs Living 

Age,” “Irish ^,” and half a dozen other papers and periodicals 

are printed here, besides an immense number of books. They are very 
particular about spacing, justification, proofs, etc., and even if I do not 
make much money, I will learn a great deal. I thought Ustick was 
particular enough, but acknowledge now that he was not old-maidish. 
Why, you must put exactly the same space between every two words, 
and every Ime must he spaced alike. They think it dreadful to space 
one line with three em spaces, and the next one with five ems. However, 
I expected this, and worked accordingly from the beginning; and out of 
all the proofs I saw, without boasting, I can say mine was by far the 
cleanest. In St. Louis, Mr. Baird said my proofs were the cleanest that 
were ever set in his office. The foreman of the Anzeiger told me the 
same — ^foreman of the Watchman the same; and with all this evidence, 
I believe I do set a clean proof. 

My boarding house is more than a mile from the office; and I can hear 
the signal calling the hands to work before I start down; they use a 
steam whistle for that purpose. I work in the fifth story; and from 
one window I have a pretty good view of the city, while another com- 
mands a view of the shipping beyond the Battery; and the “forest of 


Clemens’ paper, the Edmmbal Journal, exists today.” The letter is re- 
printed in the weekly Hcmnibal Journal, September 15, 1853. 
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masts,” with all sorts of flags flying, is no mean sight. You have 
everything in the shape of water craft, from a fishing smack to the 
steamships and men-of-war; but packed so closely together for miles, 
that when close to them you can scarcely distinguish one from another. 

Of all the commodities, manufactures — ^or whatever you please to call 
it — in New York, trundle-bed trash — children I mean — ^take the lead. 
Why, from Cliff street, up Frankfort to Nassau street, six or seven 
squares — ^my road to dinner — think I could count two hundred brats. 
Niggers, mulattoes, quadroons, Chinese, and some the Lord no doubt 
originally intended to ibe white, but the dirt on whose faces leaves one 
uncertain as to that fact, block up the little, narrow street; and to wade 
through this mass of human vermin, would raise the ire of the most 
patient person that ever lived. In going to and from my meals, I go 
by the way of Broadway — and to <cross Broadway is the rub — ^but once 
across, it is the rub for two or three squares. My plan — and how 
could I choose another, when there is no other — ^is to get into the crowd; 
and when I get in, I am borne, and rubbed, and crowded along, and need 
scarcely trouble myself about using my own legs; and when I get out, 
it seems like I had been pulled to pieces and very badly put together 
again. 

Last night I was in what is known as one of the finest fruit saloons in 
the world. The whole length of the huge, glittering hall is filled with 
beautiful ornamental marble slab tables, covered with the finest fruit 
I ever saw in my life. I suppose the fruit could not be mentioned with 
which they could not supply you. It is a perfect palace. The gas 
lamps hang in clusters of half a dozen together — representing grapes, 
I suppose — all over the hall. 

P* S. The printers have two libraries in town, entirely free to the 
craft; and in these I can spend my evenings most pleasantly. If books 
are not good company, where will I find it? 

The earliest letter of Mark Twain^s publidhied in the two-volume 
collection edited by Albert Bigelow Paine is the fragment to his 
sister Pamela written during the summer of 1853.^^ ^ It describes 
the Crystal Palace in New York. The next existing letter/^ the 
editor says, — also to his sister Pamela — ^was; written in October 
That published in the Hannilal Journal evidently belongs between 
the two letters to his sister. The first of these closes with the words : 

You ask me where I spend my evenings. Where would you suppose, with 
a free printers’ library containing more than 4,000 volumes within a 
quarter of a mile of me, and nobody at home to talk to? 

—data similar to those in the postscript of the Journal letter. 


^ Marh TwaM’s Letters^ i, 21. 
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Mr. Paine says that in New York ^^he was working in the printing 
office of John A. Gray and Green on Cliff street/^ ^ which facts 
are noted in the letter given above. And in the first letter to his 
sister he says that four times a day he walks ^^a little over a 
Jtnile^^; in the Journal letter the writer tells his mother that his 
boarding house is more than a mile from the office.’^ The yonng 
printer refers, furthermore, to his experience on a St. Louis paper 
and we know that Sam Clemens, when he was seventeen years old, 
becoming dissatisfied with his brother’s treatment of him, left Han- 
nibal in June, telling his family that he was going to St. Louis 
to visit his sister Pamela and find a job. He did get a position as 
compositor on the Evening News, but he stayed with it only long 
enough to make? money to buy a ticket to New York.^ 

M. M. Bkasheae. 

University of Missouri. 


AN UNKNOWN POEM BY EATHEE EYAN 

It is the purpose of this note to call to the attention of students of 
American, especially of Southern, literature an unknown poem by 
Father Ryan, and to contribute a fact or two regarding his life. 

Father Ryan visited Danville, Kentucky, in the summer of 1885. 
On what day in August he arrived I do not know, but the Danville 
Advocate, in its weekly issue under the date of August 7, 1885, 
announced that " The distinguished Southern poet and priest. Rev. 
Father A. J. Ryan, is in our city this week.” He seems to have 
stayed for several days — at least ten days or two weeks. As to his 
purpose in coming to Kentucky I have been unable to find any 
information. Perhaps he came for social reasons or, more prob- 
ably, on business connected with his church. 

While in Danville, Father Ryan was the guest of the Reverend 
A. J. Brady, a priest then serving St. Paul’s Catholic Church. 
There were a good many Confederate soldiers living here at that 
time, and they gave the poet a hearty welcome and were delighted 
to have the old army chaplain among them. But of more interest 
are the relations he had, while on this visit, with Dr. Fayette Dunlap 

® Marie Twam^s Letters^ i, 23 ; cf. Autoliqgraphy, ii, 287. 

* Paine, Albert Bigelow, Marh Twain, i, 94. 
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and Mrs. Eobert Harding, old residents of Danville, both of whom 
are still living. Dr. Dunlap, in 1878-79, was an interne in the 
Charity. Hospital, in New Orleans. During the yellow fever epi- 
demic there at that time, James Patrick Pepper, also an interne 
in the same hospital, died of the disease^ and Dr. Dunlap wrote a 
sketch concerning him, which was published in an afternoon New 
Orleans newspaper.^ Bather Eyan knew Pepper and his family, 
and when asked to speak at a memorial service held for him, wrote 
and asked Dr. Dunlap for a copy of his article. When, therefore, 
the poet came to Danville, he inquired for Dr. Dunlap, and the 
two spent many pleasant hours together. When Mrs. Harding, 
an admirer of Eyan and an appreciative reader of his poems, 
learned that he was in Danville, she, with her husband, called on 
him at the parochial house and later had him, Dr. Dunlap, and a 
few others as guests to a dinner given in the poePs honor at her 
home.^ During the evening, Bather Eyan, apparently deeply ap- 
preciating Mrs. Harding^s hospitality and genuine interest in him 
and his poetry, expressed his intention to write her a poem, and a 
few days later, while surrounded by a group of admirers who had 
called on him at Bather Brady^s home, he wrote the following: 

To Mrs. Eobt. Harding ® 

In the Eclipses of your soul — 

How oft their shadows fall! 

On you and one and all — 

In life’s lonesome days of dole, — - 
And when you cry: — 


^ It is interesting to note that Dr. Dunlap gave the original of this arti- 
cle to George W. Cable, at the request of Mr. Cable, for whom the Doctor 
used to write down any unusual incidents that occurred in the hospital 
and that Cable might make use of in his stories. 

® Father Eyan had brought with him only a linen duster, according to 
Mrs. Harding, and so at first refused to accept her invitation to dinner 
because he had nothing suitable to wear. Father Brady managed to get 
him a Prince Albert coat, and he then consented to go. 

® This poem has never been published, except in the Danville newspaper 
and in the Clinton County (Ohio) Democrat, A young minister who had 
known Mrs. Harding while he was a student at Centre College and to whom 
she had given a copy used it in a sermon delivered in Clinton County, and 
the Ohio paper published it. The original manuscript Mrs. Harding has 
kindly given to me. 
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" Oil God! give less of Dark and more of Light.” 

And when you sigh: — 

Sweet Christ ! give more of Lay and less of Night — ” 

And when you pray 

Heart-wearied of some Cross your soul must hear. 

And wheh you say: — 

How hard the Crown of Thorns my brow must wear.” 

And when your eyes 

Are shrines of tears 
And your lips the Home of Sighs — 

Then ponder this thought that floats from me 
Veiled in the Song I sing for thee : — 

Every Sorrow is the Shadow 
Of God closely passing by. 

He is near us when we’re smiling — 

He is nearer when we sigh. 

He is by us in our Gladness 

When our hearts are all a-bright — 

He is near us in Life’s day-time — 

He is nearest in its Night. 

He is with us in Joy’s losses — 

With a love that never parts. 

He is in us when life’s crosses 
Seem to crush our very hearts. 

Aug. 16th, 1885. Abeam J. Ryan. 

I haye been informed that Mr. E. G, Egan^ of Grand Eapids, 
Michigan, is gathering facts for a biography of Eyan, and that he 
believes the poet was born, not in NTorfolk, Virginia, but in Hagers- 
town, Maryland. He will doubtless in time present the evidence 
he has for his belief. But it is of importance to note here that at 
this dinner given in the poePs honor at Danville, Kentucky, in 
August, 1885, Mrs. Harding asked Eather Eyan whether he was 
born in Ireland. I do not know why she thought he was from Ire- 
land, but she says that she asked him that question and that his 
reply was : " Why, my child, I am no more a son of the Emerald 
Isle than you are. I was born in Norfolk, Virginia.^^ ^ Father 
Eyan ought to have known what he was talking about. 

James Howell Hewlett. 

Centre College. 


^Mrs. Harding and Lr. Dunlap both told me that they beard Father 
Ryan make this statement. 
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Mr. Larson writes with assurance concerning medievalism and 
the blessing to the world that followed upon its disintegration, 
and he is equally dogmatic concerning the nature of Hellenism. 
To support his thesis that Milton^s thought is Stoic and there- 
fore modern he quotes liberally from Epictetus, Seneca, and Marcus 
Aurelius. There are indeed resemblances, but it is with a widely 
diifused Renaissance Stoicism that we have to do, rather than 
with particular sources ; Mr. Larson seems to wish to prove direct 
debt of Milton to definite authors and works. Somewhat strained, 
also, is the conclusion that by his repudiation of Puritanism and 
absorption of essential Stoic doctrine Milton is marked as a man 
of the modern world. Surely contempt for riches, fame, fortune, 
the Stoic ideal as Mr. Larson conceives it, is not characteristic 
of the present day. 

There are errors, too, in Mr. Larson’s chapter on Milton’s 
metaphysics. He gives no attention to the Lucretian physics, 
where he might have shown direct influences upon Paradise Lost ii. 
The chapter on evolution is well-written and suggestive, but surely 
the surrender ” in Samson Agonistes is anything but Puritan 
much could be said in defense of the thesis that it shows the 
farthest reach of Milton’s thought in the direction of complete 
independence from the old dogmas. I think, too, that Mr. Larson 
fails to take into account the symbolic nature of Paradise Regained, 
a pitfall which has trapped many Milton critics because they do not 
read the poem as Spenser, for example, would have read it. 

On the other hand, there is much that is stimulating about 
Mr. Larson’s work. He is one of the few who have sought to 
define Milton’s alleged Puritanism more sharply by comparing his 
thought with that of New England writers like Mather, Wiggles- 
worth (who wrote, however, of Doom, not Judgment’’), and 
Edwards. He also renders service to beginners in Milton studies 
who need nothing so much as a clear understanding that a great 
writer like Milton cannot be interpreted without knowledge of 
his inheritance from the past. And he supplies excellent muni- 
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tions for combating the hoary view that Milton may be pigeon- 
holed Puritan and so dismissed from discussion of inhuences 
or any convictions as to the complexity of his thought. 

Interesting evidence as to this complexity of his thought is given 
by Mr. PletchePs little book on Milton^s Semitic studies. Hebrew 
was regarded in Milton^s time as the parent language^ the basis 
for philological investigation. Such study appealed to Protestant 
scholars^ who found it necessary to arm themselves with learned 
weapons to combat the influence of the Annales Ecclesiastici of 
Baronins in which the whole case of Home was set forth. More- 
over^ the prevailing tendency in university education was toward 
theological study^ and in Cambridge, especially, there was a strong 
Semitic tradition. All these influences, Mr. Fletcher holds, 
would appeal with special force to a youth of Milton's tastes 
and abilities. His interest in Semitics is discernible so early 
as 1625; it is prominent in Jhis translations of the Psalms in 
1648, which show thorough familiarity with Hebrew whatever 
their defects as poetry; it is evident in De Doctrina Christiana, 
in his daily reading from the Hebrew scriptures, and subtly but 
pervasively in Paradise Lost, 

Evidence is drawn from Milton^s own testimony about his 
studies; indirectly by comparing Milton^s severe course in the 
languages set forth in his tract on Education with the even severer 
discipline of Hoole^s New Discovery (1637) ; in the prevalence 
of Semitic studies at Cambridge. Milton knew the pointed Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Eabbinical Hebrew, and Syriac. Most interesting is the 
examination of Paradise Lost, Mr. Fletcher holds that while the 
plot, the theology, and the larger structural qualities of the epic 
are matters of universal knowledge, and are therefore not imme- 
diately Semitic, the majestic results of the poem come from 
Milton- s marvelous certainty of detail.^^ To show this, he gives 
us an admirable analysis of the invocations to the Muse found 
in Milton^s poetry, proving indebtedness to the Hebrew Shekinah. 
Other details, such as the animal forms assumed by Satan, the 
device by which Satan learns of the interdict by listening to Adames 
talk with Eve, the description of Satan’s interview with Eve, and 
in the jealousy motive, are all traced to Eabbinical learning. The 
influence of Yosippon, previously pointed out by Mr. Fletcher, is 
more fully treated, and appears convincing. Yet the book is a 
bit disappointing. The positive evidence, after all, is slight, and 
Mr, Fletcher nowhere grapples with the positions taken by M. 
Saurat. 

Professor Grierson’s two volumes appeal to us, first, for the 
beauty of the typography. There are no notel, but each voluihe 
contains a preface compact with material that no student of Milton 
can afford to disregard. Mr. Grierson attempts an arrangement 
of the poetry in as exact chronological order as can be ascertained. 
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His reasons for Ms chronology are given briefly but dearly; some 
of his conclusions, as he says, are conjectural, and from some of 
them scholars may dissent. But there can be no diference of 
opimon as to the value of the experience to which he invites us, 
that of reading this body of literature from beginning to end, to 
contemplate the tragedy of Milton^s life, ^^a tragedy as sublime 
and poignant as any in the history of literature,^^ all of it written 
as clearly in the changing contours and decoration of his poetry 
as in the sentiments he or his characters give utterance to.^^ 

The second volume is devoted to Paradise Lost. Mr. Grierson 
gives a detailed account of the genesis of the poem; avoids the 
vexed questions of sources and influences; supplies a detailed and 
very interesting account of the constitution of his text. He prefers 
the second edition, holding that Beeching, who wished to give an 
accurate impression of MiltoMs spelling as a clue to the way in 
which the poet wished his words to be pronounced, would have 
done better had he used the second edition as the basis of his text. 
But Mr. Grierson makes no attempt to . follow seventeenth century 
spelling save in the eases in which the old form throws light on 
pronunciation, metre, and meaning. Thus there is a difference 
between ^^thir^^ and ^Hheir,^^ and the edition of 1674 shows how 
carefully Milton attended to this distinction. Words like mee 
^^hee,^^ ^^wee^^ show variation for emphasis. Blanc is quite 
different from ^“^blank.^^ Mr. Grierson has then, in effect, given 
us a new text, so that his edition is not merely a beautiful book 
but one certain to arouse the interest of thoughtful readers. 

Edwin- Greenlaw. 


Richard Dehmel. Der Mensch und der DenJcer. Eine Biographie 
seines Geistes im SpiegeTbild der Zeit. Mit einem Geleitwort 
von Julius Bab. Yon Harry Slochower. Dresden: Carl 
Eeissner-Yerlag, 1928. xiv + 289 Seiten. 

Had this book been written in English and published in the 
United States it could be set down as one of the most remarkable 
that have come out in this country since 1900. Germany, on the 
other hand, is flooded with treatises of this sort. But, praise- 
worthy though many of them are, it has never been demonstrated 
that they have ever influenced a creative writer of genius outside 
of Germany, while their influence inside of Germany has been 
negligible always and sometimes negative. Dr. Slochower attacks 
both directly and by implication the Eomanticists at the close of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. He 
has written nevertheless a romantically-attuned book in that he has 
persistently mixed the genres: the treatise is partly on literature 
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and partly on philosophy. The case is deserving of attention^ for 
Dr. Slochower contends that though Dehmel at times failed to 
read his Hegel and at times misinterpreted what he had read^ the 
influence of Hegel on Dehmel was pronounced. 

The capital feature of the work is the enthusiasm with which it 
has been written. In his introduction^ Julius Bab says that he 
does not believe in this kind of treatises but that he had to admire 
Slochower^s energy, enthusiasm, fire, and broad reading. The 
study is meritorious ; it is in truth so good that the reviewer can 
devote his entire space to its faults ; to comment on its good points 
would be news rather than criticism. 

Slochower writes (p. 70): ‘'"Die Gestalt Goethes ist der 
machtigste Protest aller Zeiten gegen die romantische Gesinnung.^^ 
The fact remains that German Eomanticism is unthinkable with- 
out Goethe, and he is unthinkable without it. Slochower saves 
himself by his use of the word Gestalt That conceals much. The 
late Carl Hauptmann wrote a treatise entitled Das Geheimnis der 
Gestalt, and when he was through the conception of Gestalt was 
still a Geheimnis. The fact is, Goethe never seemed so romantic 
because his genius enabled him to keep from slopping-over. hTo 
Eomanticist, such, for example, as Clemens Brentano, lived or 
wrote erratically because he thought this was a good thing to do ; 
he did it because he was too weak to do otherwise. Dehmel him- 
self visualized Goethe^s surpassing genius in. his poem entitled 
Drei Blicke. The poet goes into a cheap second-hand shop and 
sees three pictures : one a doll with glass eyes, one a tawdry pic- 
ture of Christ in a dusty frame, and one of Goethe. Of the latter 
Dehmel says : ^ 

0 haUe Dank, du Ewig-er, jede Stunde: 
du hast uns Hoheit iiher Tod und Lehen 
mit deiner selbstbewussten Stirn gegeben! 

All that Slochower writes about Dehmehs insistence on the need 
of more good will could have been condensed into a sentence of not 
more than ten words, for Dehmel said absolutely nothing new on 
this subject. He said only what any very humble country parson 
dilates on each of the fifty-two weeks, "" Peace on earth to men of 
good will.^^ 

So many authorities are worked in and quoted that it is strange 
not to find the name of Maurice Materlinck in SlochowePs detailed 
comment on DehmeFs never-failing interest in the relation of _the 
material to the spiritual and the other way about. Maeterlinck 
would have been more to the point than Heinrich von Kleist in 
this connection (p. 202). 

Slochower writes (p. 196) : ^'Es war Theophile Gautier . . ., 
der dieses Schlagwort \VaTt pour Tart] gepragt hatte.” It is 

^ Cf. Eundert ausgewoMie Gedidhte, Berlin, 1924, p. 116, 
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always hazardous to say precisely who said something jSrst, but was 
it not Victor Cousin who gave this expression its initial currency? ^ 
What Slochower writes regarding Dehmers enrichment of the Ger- 
man language is good, but it could have been made much more 
eifective by a little compilation. Such words as Allmens ch (as 
opposed to tibermensch) y triebselig, nichtsdestotrotziger^ Ahnsinn 
are felicitous. 

The work is written with such vigor that we get the impression 
at times that follows from an extempore speech : there are striking 
repetitions. We are told twice, quite formally, that the inspiration 
to write the book came from Camillo von Klenze and Morris Cohen 
of City College.^ Once would have been enough. On page 154 
we are told that Dehmel regarded J. Eobert MayePs work on 
Energie-Eonstanz as one of the leading incidents of the nineteenth 
century. The Personen-Begister shows another reference to J. E. 
Mayer on page 211. This latter page, however, has only a refer- 
ence to E. M. Meyer, who is not listed in the Personen-Register at 
all. This would be a paltry slip were it not for the fact that on 
page 66 we had already been given an account of the Dehmel- 
Mayer Energie-Eonstanz affair and in very similar words. There 
is no reference in the index to Mayer for this latter passage. 
Goethe is misquoted on page 193 : der hat aucli Religion. Should 
be: hat auch Religion. The book contains a formidable DrucJc- 
fehler-Y.erzeichnis, but lingt for liegt was not caught (p. 205). 

One thing is certain, SlochowePs book is not ^^set down in 
malice.^^ He defends Dehmel on every issue but one.^ After quot- 
ing some quite robust statements by Dehmel regarding capitalism 
and the like, he insists that Dehmel was not a Socialist. Dehmel, 
the truth seems to be, was what Georg Braudes — and he was the 
first to do it — called Nietzsche : an aristocratic radical.” This 
may account for the fact that Slochower failed to take into full 
consideration the actual influence of Hebbel on Dehmel. That 
Dehmel knew his Hebbel is well brought out; that Dehmel derived 
this and that idea from Hebbel is less clear. It seems that there 
are traces of HebbeEs Eerodes und Mariamne in DehmeEs Zwei 
Menschen^ Hebbel writes (lines 2605-06) : 

Zwei Menschen, die sich lieben, wie sie sollen, 

Konnen einauder gar niebt iiberleben. 


® See tbe writings on the subject by J. E. Spingarn, Kose Egan, Ferdi- 
nand Baldensperger, Thackeray, and others, including Cousin himself. 

® Er. Slochower, at present a member of the Department of German .at 
The College of the City of N’ew York, also acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the Department of German at Columbia University, where he did his 
graduate work. 

* The grotesque chauvinism in DehmeFs war diary. 
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That throws one rather into the atmosphere of Dehmel. Dehmel 
writes : ® 

Wir sind so innig eins mit aller Welt 
Dass wir im Tod nur neues Leben finden. 


Zwei Menscben fublen, dass der Tod nicht scheidet. 

That throws one rather into the atmosphere of HebbeL Slochower 
has shown Hebbel considerable attention so far as his general rela- 
tion to Dehmel is concerned. The bearing of these two works on 
each other^ however, would have given this admirable book more 
value than some of its slender excursions into the works of such 
men as Gumplowicz and tixkiilL And yet, Dehmel, unlike such a 
writer as Dickens, not merely kept in close touch with the intel- 
lectual currents of his day ; he tried also to reach out over the intel- 
lectual currents of the past. When it came to writing creatively, 
however, Dehmel forgot his references. It was just as well. 

Allen W. Portekfield. 

West Virginia University, 


Eippolyte Taine, Etudes et Documents, par Victor Giraijd. 

Paris, Vrin, 1928, pp. viii + 301. 

A new book on the great critic, by the author of the admirable 
and enthusiastic Essai sur Taine ^ which, it is piquant to recall, was 
awarded the Prix Bordin, once refused by the French Academy 
to the Eistoire de la Litterature Anglaise. The total impression 
of the present volume is that M. Giraud^s interest in the subject 
has diminished. 

The four Etudes {La Philosophic de Taine; Taine et le Pessir 
misme; La Personne et TCEuvre de Taine d'apres sa Correspond 
dance; En Belisant Taine) have all appeared in print separately. 
Their present joint publication, since they were not planned in 
terms of each other, results in a certain degree of blur. And we 
doubt the usefulness of reproducing what G. himself calls a juvenile 
summary of the master’s philosophy wherein he has quite success- 
fully held to the programme self-imposed of attempting no judg- 
ment (‘^^nous nous sommes soigneusement abstenu de toute in- 
tention critique,” p. 79). On the other hand it is good to reprint 
the article in which G. ably supports the view that his critic’s 

acces de pessimisme sont un nouvel indice de sa rare noblesse 
morale” (p. 101), and the other two studies are important. 

® Of. Zmei Mensehen, Dritter XJmhreis, lines 33-36. 

■^Fribourg, Veitb; Paris, Hacbette; 1901. Now in sixth edition. 
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Am ong the Documents are extracts of twenty articles by Taine 
not collected in the CEuvres. Here again G. repeats himself, for 
he has already reproduced these in the first edition of the Essai. 
If it is worth while to turn to them again, why are they not 
published in entirety ? The fragments are chosen with competence, 
but we miss picturesque and significant details, and Taine has 
proYed that les petits faits matter. For example Taine reviews a 
book by Assollant on the United States. Is there any evidence here 
that he used Assollant for his Graindorge ? One cannot say, because 
only part of the review (about one-half) is reproduced. Examina- 
tion of the original article in the Debats ^ shows that G. has omitted 
not only passages full of the verve associated with Taine, but quo- 
tations from Assollant which may well have suggested Taine^s pon- 
derous girding at American mores,^ The whole review shows the 
writer taking seriously a third-rate yarn by a man whose name now 
lingers in the Bibliotheque Rose; the great critic remarks : c^est 
la main leste et militante de Voltaire (not reproduced by G.) 
of an author who matches the, unquestioned, bad manners of 
Americans of the 1850^s with his own crudeness. Did Taine 
remember this book when he wrote of American gentlemen con- 
stantly spitting, even at table and on the dresses of the ladies ? ^ 
And when he composed this review did he remember that Assollant 
had been his fellow-liberal at the Ecole Normale and had a few 
months earlier written favorable comment on his own Essais de 
Critique et d'Eistoiref ® One may admire Taine’s genius and yet, 
loyal to it, recall that back of each book is a man and, without 
expecting all problems to be solved by examination of these articles, 
crave all the evidence they contain.® 

Of the other Documents the Pages de Jeunesse contain really 
fresh and significant material. The Comparaison des Trois Andro- 
maques shows how completely Taine in 1852 was himself a product, 
and how well he represented the characteristic French attitude 
toward the theatre since described by Faguet in Drame Ancien, 
Drame Moderne, Also, when the critic remarks that a drama is 
un combat de Fhomme contre lui-meme, parce que Tart represente 
rhistoire et les guerres de Tesprit, et non khistoire et les guerres 
du corps (p. 188), and that ‘^U^objet de kart est le mouvement 
de ktme meme et non le concours fortuit des evenements ^^(p. 189), 
and that ^^11 est bon en soi qhune action vicieuse soit punie, et 
qu^une action vertueuse soit recompensee (p. 224), — in the face 

15 nov. 1858. 

® “ Une boutade un peu lourde,” as a contemporary French critic wrote in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes^ 15 juillet 1867, p. 501. 

^ Vie et opinions de G-ramdorge, Paris, Cr^s, 1914, p. 121. 

® La Presse, 16 mars, 1858. Cf. G-irand, BiUiographie de Taine, No. 73. 
® In the case of the first article of which G. gives an extract the name 
of the author of the hook reviewed is misprinted, and so also in the first 
edition of the Essai, For Landonnibre read Laudonnibre. 
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of such remarks it is realized that the author of the famous vitriol 
and sugar sentence was by no means one to put man altogether into 
nature. He so protests himself later^ but here is important evi- 
dence that the attitude dated from early days. The material is 
so interesting that again we ask for more. Why not publish all 
of the youthful treatise on Id Destinee Humaine of which the intro- 
duction is given in the Oorrespondance? 6. has said himself of 
this introduction that aucun texte ne vous eclaire plus a fond sur 
la nature d^esprit et d^ame de Taine/^ ® and since we know that the 
critic^ although reticent about revelation of his personal life^ offers 

tout ce qu^on voudra sur Fecrivain/^ ® it is difficult to see why 
all of this youthful document should not be made public. 

For the valuable material now presented we are indebted to M. 
Giraud. But, this contribution acknowledged, the general impres- 
sion of the rest of the book is of articles warmed over. The volume 
appears in the Centennial year, and one might have hoped from 
the chief Taine authority for a timely, fresh, and vigorous appraisal 
of the significance of this thinker to civilization of 1928, com- 
parable to what Pierre Lasserre wrote for the Eenan centennial in 
1923 in his Bemn et Nous. It has recently been suggested in the 
B. L. (7./° apropos of the Taine centennial, that the great writer’s 
star is descendent. Perhaps M. Giraud, consciously or not, takes 
a current, and debatable, attitude when he produces a book of which 
much is so tepid. 

Hoeatio Smith. 

Brown XJnwersity. 


The Latinittf of the Liter Hisioriae Francorum, a phonological, 
morphological and syntactical study. By Pauline Tayloe. 
Hew York, 1924. Pp. 142. 

In this careful study of the phonology, morphology and syntax 
of the Liter historiae Francorum, a resumd and continuation of 
the first six books of the Historia Francorum of Gregory of Tours, 
the author has given a valuable contribution to the study of Folk- 
latin in the eighth century. W. Baehrens has made in the Zeit. f. 
rom. Phil, xlvi (1926), p. 471 some critical observations on this 
work from the point of view of the classical linguist. The student 
of Eomance languages will find insufficient the evidence adduced 
in favor of tonic a becoming .e in the Liter. The form preda 
depascis 265, 33 found for prata depascis in Gregory, in a passage 


Taine, sa Vie et Ba Oorrespondance, i, 20-26. 
® he Oorrespondant, 10 avril 1928, p. 19. 

® Of. G. in the present work, p. 109. 

^®vni, 569. 
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corresponding word for word with that in the Liber is interesting, 
but might be explained as a form of praeda used carelessly instead 
of praia; the scribe had praeda in mind while copying prata (e is 
frequently found for tonic ae, as shown by the examples given 
by Dr. Taylor on page 21 and 22). The form preda for prata 
would be unique, a changing to e in the ninth century only. 
Nodelus in the Polypiychon Irmmonis (first quarter of the ninth 
century) and Guandromaer in the Cartulary of Redon in 838, 
evidence brought by Meyer-Liibke, Hist, Gram, d, frz. Spr.^^ 
page 65, still represent the terminus a quo of this sound-change. 
The parallel examples given- by Dr. Taylor from the Glosses of 
Reichenau, senetus for senatus, volumptaete for volumptate, etc. 
have been proved to be mistaken readings: senetus is in reality 
written seimtuSy volumptaete is volumptarie (cf.. Stalzer, Sitzber, 
of the Vienna Academy, Ph.-hist. KL, clii (1906), vi, p. 68, 
L 2363 and p. 107, 1. 947). The second example for the change 
of a to 6 in the Liber is Tulbiecum for Tulbiacum. However, 
the form Zulpich would induce us to admit here a shift of the 
accent to the i. We will hesitate to accept the change of posttonic 
a to e in the example gulae et ebrietate contentus, which should 
be read, as Baehrens suggests, gula{e'\ et ebrietate . . . , a ditto- 
graphy. We are also unable to agree with the author that final m 
was still pronounced in the eighth century. However, the chapter 
on the oblique case, .partly based on this premise, is a fascinating 
one. 'Here the author has attempted to disprove the current theory 
that the accusative served as the basis of the oblique case of 0. E. 
and Provengal. Words with the oblique case endings -o and -e 
(also -a) are used in genitive, dative, accusative and ablative func- 
tions. Such forms in -o, -e, or -a (not -um, -em, or -urn), served 
as the basis of the later oblique cases, eventually producing the 
single Romance case. Equally interesting is the chapter on the 
pronoun %lle, the regular pronoun of the third person, with is 
for the oblique eases and hoc as the neuter. 

Students of the Pre-Romance period will read with interest 
this work of Dr. Taylor and will find that the material has been 
carefully gathered and critically interpreted. 

Otto Mtillek. 

Getty&burff College. 


Shahespeare in the Eighteenth Century. By Dayib Nichol Smith. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 91. $2.00. 

This little volume prints in their original form, except for the 
addition of a few footnotes, three lectures of a semi-popular nature. 
The first deals with Restoration criticism and with several stage 
versions. The second is an interesting and useful summary of 
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the methods of the eighteenth-century editors. The third gives 
the main outlines of criticism in the same period^ with emphasis 
upon its continuity. Considerations of space lead me to comment 
only on the first lecture. 

Professor Smith acknowledges the parallel between Eestoration 
and contemporary belittlement of^ respectively, the Elizabethans 
and the Victorians, but suggests that unlike some of us Dryden 
recognized the elders as giants. He quotes the familiar lines from 
the Upistle to Congreve, which, however, lose much of their force 
as evidence when placed in their context. For Dryden goes on 
to declare that the Elizabethan strength is no longer superior, 
now that Congreve is on the boards. Since he has already awarded 
the palm for skill to his own age, there is not much left. Hor 
is it strictly accurate to assert that of Shakespeare^s supremacy 
he never had any doubt.^^ Several years after the tribute quoted 
from the prologue to Aureng-Zebe, we find him very doubtful 
indeed, in his essay, The Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy^ As 
Professor Smith remarks, Dryden is not critically devoted to struc- 
tural considerations, realizing that ^Hhe character drawing, the 
passions, and the poetry are of more account.'’^ It is with respect 
to precisely the first of these that he prefers Jonson to Shakespeare. 
On the other hand, and in the face of a whole school of opinion 
(see, for instance, T. i. 8., July 5, 1928, leading article), Pro- 
fessor Smithes point that a false impression . . . has sometimes 
been attached to the frequent mention of dramatic rules in 
English neo-classical criticism is well worth making. It was not 
the first-raters, but ^‘^the crabbed men and the little men^^ who 
were obsessed with them. It usually is. 

The book offers a convenient and spirited introduction to both 
the textual and the critical history of Shakespeare^s plays, though 
not to the theatrical, for Professor Smith suggests as one of his 
main conclusions that stage productions of a dramatist who is 
not a contemporary’’ are not worth very much ^^in judging the 
taste of an age.” It seems to me they may be worth a good deal. 
Will not the critic of the future find the debased and perverted 
adaptation of Volpone recently staged by the Theatre Guild a 
fairly accurate index to the taste of these times? 

HAZELTOliT SpEKOER. 


The Orul-Street Journal By Jaimes T. Hillhoitse. Durham, 
C., Duke University Press, 1928. Pp. 294 + 54 appendix. 

This study is a careful examination of a little known and rather 
important periodical of the early eighteenth century. The author 
began the work in an effort to discover the precise relations of Pope 
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with the Grub-Street Journal. Failing in that, he dissected the 
Journal itself, relating the history of the periodical, identifying 
its editors, and discussing at length the quarrels of the Grub- 
Street Journal with other periodicals, and with Bentley, Theobald, 
Budgell, Hill, Eusden, Curll, Cibber, Welsted, Fielding, and other 
individuals. Much of his discussion (the last chapter, particu- 
larly) takes the reader far beyond the usual bounds of interest of 
the student of literature, but must yield a modicum of reward to 
the earnest searcher after knowledge of the life of men and women 
in the 1730^s. Naturally, Mr. Hillhouse has unearthed some new 
and intimate details regarding the more important of Pope^s con- 
temporaries, but it cannot be said that many of these are vital to 
an understanding of the best literature of the period. 

The author admits, at the start, his failure to establish with any 
further definiteness Pope^s connection with the Journal. For this 
he cannot be blamed, although it will probably be for their interest 
in this problem that most scholars will pick up Mr. Hillhouse^s 
book. It now seems clear that the ^^veil of mystery,^^ of which 
Mr. Hillhouse speaks, will never be lifted, and that what Pope 
had to do with either the founding or the conducting of the 
J ournal wiU. not be satisfactorily explained, beyond Bavius^s vague 
indication of the A contributions in the preface of the Memoirs 
of 1737, and the assumptions of generations of Pope editors and 
critics. One can only wish that Mr. Hillhouse himself had assumed 
less, in his references to what he calls the Pope material in the 
Journal. He admits (p. 38) that the lesser and later controversies 
in which the Journal engaged with Pope’s enemies might con- 
ceivably have been undertaken quite independently of Pope’s author- 
ity or cognizance. Is it not conceivable, also, that the Grub-Street 
hacks may have, in the manner of all bullies, given an additional 
and independent kick to every author smarting under the satire 
of Pope? That Pope was actually interested in the Grub-Street 
Journal^ few students of his later life can doubt; but where so 
little can be proved, every reference to his possible connection with 
it should be made with utmost caution. 

Within the limits of the task set for himself, Mr. Hillhouse has 
done a real service to the English scholarship of the period. We 
are indebted to him for a description of the almost inaccessible 
newspaper which is the subject of his study, of the equally rare 
Literary Courier of Grub-Street, and of the three collections made 
from the Journal, (1) the Essays and Letters, etc., (2) the col- 
lection referred to as Grubiana rank piracy and imposture ”) 
and (3) the genuine Memoi/rs of the Society of Grub-Street, pub- 
lished in 1737. He has also presented us with a full account of 
Richard Russel, and established the identity of this curious editor. 
Of value, also, is the Appendix, which contains a short summary 
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of tli6 contents of the JouttklI and the Lit^fary CoutIbt, The 
chapters dealing with the various attacks on authors (Theobald 
and Bentley, in particular) will be useful to other scholars working 
in this field. But the section of the book devoted to Literary 
and Dramatic Criticism is, by far, the most important, for the 
aim of the Gnib-Street Journal was professedly a literary one. It 
was the avowed champion of good writing, and, in pretense at least, 
regarded itself as the defender of certain Augustan literary ideals. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Hillhouse, in his chapter on the quar- 
rels with periodicals, makes no reference to the Mirrour, a very 
interesting little publication, begun December IS, 1729, and called, 
in the first number, a mirrour for Mr. Alex. Pope and his crea- 
tures.^^ It contained derogatory criticism of Pope and of his work 
—attempting to show in his poetry a lack of anything but trifling 
imitation of celebrated poets; or smooth-fiowing words and jingling 
rhymes.^^ The Mirrour, undoubtedly published by one of Pope^s 
enemies, ended its career with the issue of October 21, 1730. It is 
not too much to assume that it may have been one of the immediate 
causes of the establishment of the Grub-Btreet Journal in the 
same year. 

It is to be regretted, also, that Mr. Hillhouse did not find some con- 
nection between the Journal's method of publishing news borrowed 
from the other newspapers of the day and the predatory method 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, which, from 1731 on appropriated 
essays, poems, and news items from the weekly journals, including 
the Grub-Street Journal itself. This apparent influence of the 
J ournal is a matter of considerable importance ; for the practice of 
preying upon other periodicals, first suggested in the Grub-Street 
Journal, became so common during the next twenty years or more as 
to be almost universal. Hot only did the Gentleman's Magazine skim 
the cream from the daily and weekly journals for its readers, but, 
in imitation, the London Magazine, BudgelPs Bee, the Newcastle 
General Magazine, the County Magazine of Salisbury, and many 
other periodicals adopted the same unscrupulous method of getting 
their material for publication. If, as seems to’ be true, the Grub- 
Street-Journal initiated this common practice, the fact should have 
been made clear in this study. 

Walter Graham. 

University of Illinois. 


Swindlers and Rogues in French Drama. By Hilua Lahra 
Hormah, Ph. D. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1928.* Pp. ix-f 259. 

Miss Herman and the University of Chicago Press have colla- 
borated in producing a very attractive book on the treatment ac- 
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corded by Ereneh playwrights to the financial crooks of monarchical 
and republican France. The eleven chapters of the study examine 
such types as the Harpagons of the rei^ of Louis XIV, the 18th- 
century Turcarets, the Eobert Macaires, Mercadets and Jean 
Girauds of the July Monarchy and the Second Empire, the Teis- 
siers and Baron de Horns of the Third Eepublic. The social 
background, with special stress on bubble companies and the 
Stock Exchange, huge banks and promotion-schemes, is deftly 
sketched in ; and an entire chapter is justly devoted to le Puff/^ 
An extensive bibliography lists about 150 plays, with information 
as to authorship and date and place of performance and publication, 
the oeuvres completes of some twenty-five French playwrights, and 
selected works on French drama, economics and sociology; there 
is also an index. Miss N. has brightened her study by verse and 
prose translations of her own; the book-making is marked by 
excellent print, paper and binding, as well as by the reproduction 
of sixteen amusing Daumier cartoons. 

Miss N. has, on the whole, made reliable use of the mass of 
material with which she has had to work.^ Misprints are few and 
not glaring.^ In attempting, however, to render her book palatable 
to the large reading-public (which, it seems to the present reviewer, 
is excluded from the realm of possibility by the inevitable aridity 
and monotony of much of the subject-matter as well as by the very 
erudition of its treatment), the author has neglected the more 
scholarly readers by whom the volume will be perused. The total 
absence of foot-notes and cross-references makes the book a clumsy 
one to handle. Consequently, when an obscure play is mentioned 
without date or authorship so that the only way to locate it is to 
plough through the chronological bibliography, or when an author 
is quoted as having said something without any reference either in 
text or bibliography as to where and when it was said,® the reader 
interested in checking up on facts is in something of' a dilemma. 
Nevertheless, despite this drawback, the book serves a distinct 
purpose and will be consulted with pleasure by those interested in 
the history of French drama. 

AaEOK S CHAFFEE. 

The University of Tecoas. 


^ When she says (p. 40), in speaking of le Philosophe sans le savoir, that 
“ the young man's opponent is the son of a man whom Vanderk had but 
lately befriended in a financial way,'* one might wish, perhaps, that she 
had written was in the act of befriending.” 

2 Attention may be called to ‘‘14gert4” (p. 81), "eclat” for “delate” 
(p. 94), "pas” for "par” (p. 141), "announces” for "annonces” (p. 
144), "de Lessups ” as the name of the celebrated canal-builder (p. 156), 
"reguilt” for “regilt” (p. 65), and "mercier” for what should evidently 
be "mercerie” (p. 61) ; it might be asked whether "abolishment” (p. 58) 
is as good a word as " abolition.” 

® Vide the mention of Fourier on p. 55. 
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Qoethe-W oHschatz, Bin SDraclisfescMclitliclies Worterbuch zu 
Goethe samtlichen Werken von Professor Paul Pisohee^ Geh. 
Stndienrat. Emil Eohmkopf Yerlag^ Leipzig, 1929. xi, 905 
pages ; cloth, 24 EM. 

We have several Shakespeare and Dickens-dictionaries, also ex- 
cellent Lnther-dictionaries. A Goethe-dictionary has been lacking 
for a long time. Professor Pischer who spent many years compiling 
this historical-philological dictionary for Goethe^s entire works, has 
accomplished a monumental task most successfully. This Goethe- 
lexicon fiUs a real gap. It is a counterpart to Kellner’s Shake- 
spear e-Wdrtsrluch. In some respects it perhaps excells it. It is 
a most eloquent tribute to the author’s thoroughness and scholarship 
and to the enterprising spirit of the publisher, who brought out 
this beautiful book without support from any one, thinking that 
a good piece of work would pay for itself.” 

This Goethe-dictionary is in the main based upon the Weimar 
edition Goethe. Other editions have also been used, such as the 
Julilaurnmnsgahe by Edward v. d. Hellen and the edition of Heine- 
mann. All quotations are arranged, however, in such a way that 
they can be found without difficulty also in the more recent editions 
of Goethe’s works. Special care is shown in the definition of words. 

In the preface to the first part of the strictly alphabetically 
arranged Worischatz the author gives a more detailed information 
regarding contents and use of the dictionary. The second part of 
the work contains the Frerndworierluch and naturally is consider- 
ably smaller in size than the first part. And yet the 117 pages of 
foreign words recorded here as used by Goethe, our greatest master 
of the German language, can not help but strike us as a rather 
formidable list and even arouse astonishment. But as the editor 
points out we must consider the time in which Goethe lived. More- 
over, it is well known that Goethe did not hesitate to use a foreign 
word, if he could not find a proper German word expressing the 
idea he meant to convey. In his poetic works Goethe gradually 
eliminated numerous foreign words or at least approved of their 
elimination whenever his linguistic advisers suggested it. 

All in all Fischer’s work merits the highest praise and no doubt 
it will have a wide circulation. It is a most welcome gift for 
every Goethe-student. 

F. G. G. SOHMIBT. 


University of Oregon. 
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Thomas Hardy as Man, Writer, and Philosopher: an Apprecia- 
tion with a Swedish Hardy Bibliography. By E. E. Zaohrissok. 
Uppsala, Almquist and Wiksells, 19^8. Pp. 25. Kr. liT'S. A 
sympathetic yet judicious appreciation, which adds little, if any- 
thing, to our knowledge of Hardy, but which is acceptable as a 
Swedish confirmation of Anglo-American judgments. The author 
long ago strove to secure the Nobel Prize for Hardy. He empha- 
sizes two opinions: (1) that Hardy^s sadness was too personal and 
too early to be influenced by Schopenhauer; and (2) that his 
humanitarian pity is even more characteristic of him than his 
sadness. The bibliography lists the best Swedish criticisms as well 
as the Swedish translations. 

EEFEST BERliTBAUM. 


Havelohj herausgegeben von E. Holthausen. Dritte verbesserte 
Auflage. Heidelberg, Winter, 1928. Pp. xvi + l^^* M. 2.80. 
The new edition of Holthausen^s Havelok contains six pages of 
nachtrdge which serve to bring the edition up to date. Otherwise 
it is practically the same as the second edition of 1910. The editor 
ought to have mentioned Mrs. Loomises discussion of the tale in 
her valuable book Mediaeval Romance in England. 

K. M. 


An Appreciation of Oolley Gibber, Actor and Dramatist, together 
with a Reprint of his Play, “ The Careless Husband^ By D. M. E. 
Habbema. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1928. Pp. 190. The stric- 
tures on Cibber of Pope, Dennis, and Dr. Johnson have proved 
quite as damaging and almost as unfair as those of Dryden on 
Thomas Shadwell. This study is ^^the outgrowth of a desire to 
claim for Colley Cibber a rather higher place . . . than has been 
allotted to himP Dr. Habbema’s points have been made before 
by Professors Bembaum, Croissant, and Nicoll, and are generally 
accepted by scholars, although, one must concede, it is still possible 
for a reviewer in the American Mercury (February, 1929) to refer 
to Cibber as a fourth-rater/^ His odes are certainly not defensible, 
but the most casual reading of The Careless Husband, She Would 
and She Would Not, and the Apology, should be enough to convince 
even a journalist that Pope^s splenetic charge of dullness is absurd. 
Dr. Habbema^s text of The Careless Husband follows the Bodleian 
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copy of the first edition (1705), and gives variant readings from 
five other early editions. 

H. s. 


Sir Joseph Banhs and Iceland, By Halli>6ii Hermani^'Sso]!?'. 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York, 1928 (Islandica, 
vol. xviii). To the writer. Sir Joseph Banks is more familiar 
as the naturalist who accompanied Captain James Cook on his 
first journey around the globe. In the publication in harid^, 
Hermannsson elaborates the role played by Sir Joseph in bringing 
Iceland nearer to the civilization, and into the ken, of England 
through his expedition in 1772 — ^a journey, by the way, which 
Samuel Johnson had at one time contemplated seriously. What 
the famous Doctor might have accomplished by his pen, the younger 
member of the Club, ' and. Jater lifelong President of the Eoyal 
Society, did by the charm of his personality and his constant and 
active interest in ^our little island^ (as he once affectionately 
styled Iceland) ; though unfortunately he published nothing, and 
his notes have disappeared. 

As Hermannsson points out, Sir Joseph was the first non-Scandi- 
navian of note who for scientific purposes visited the country. 
His journey was about contemporary with the most critical period 
of Icelandic history, when the island was being rapidly depopu- 
lated through volcanic catastrophes, cold summers, and, most of all, 
by the disastrous trade restrictions imposed by Denmark. Sir 
Josephus sympathies were quickly won by the generally diffused 
intelligence and the honesty of the inhabitants, but he noted also 
their discouragement, sadness, and lack of sagacity.^ He busied 
himself with plans for the amelioration of their fate. It is interest- 
ing to speculate, as does Hermannsson, what consequences the 
annexation to England, favored by many Icelanders, and seriously 
advocated by Sir Joseph during the Napoleonic wars, might have 
had on their economic and cultural development, and on Scandi- 
navian studies. 

The story of Banks^ connection with Iceland is documented, 
rather too fully, with letters and official documents, and illustrated- 
handsomely with 24 full-page collotypes of drawings and water- 
colors of scenes, buildings, and costumes by the artists who accom- 
panied the expedition. The three portraits of Sir Joseph himself — 
one by Eeynolds — show a most sympathetic, handsome countenance 
dominated by large black eyes. After looking at these likenesses 
one is ready to understand Napoleon^s hon mot that Sir Joseph 
was so popular in France that his name would have been a passport. 


Ii. M. HOniiAJTOER, 
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Vie politique de Victor Hugo. By Piekre be Lacretelle. 
Paris, Hacliette, 1928. Pp. 252. This is a capital book, and 
indeed it is interesting to note that the anthor (do not confuse 
with the noYelist, Jacques de Lacretelle) so far, is known as a 
critic only by one volnme, Origines et Jeunesse de Lamartine. 

After a very careful study of the documents of the case, especially 
newspaper files, the author gives a most searching history of the 
political career of Hugo. Students will be dumfounded when they 
come to realize how much time the author of Les Miseralles and 
of the Ligende des siecles devoted to political activities. One 
does not see how it was possible to crowd in that work besides the 
enormous amount represented by literature. The center of interest 
in that political career, which most Hugo students (following 
Bir4) had placed in Hugo^s transferring his sympathies from tradi- 
tionalism to free-thinking in politics as in philosophy, and in his 
change from an anti-Napoleonist into one of the creators of the 
Napoleonic legend, is shifted entirely and put between the years 
1830 to 1852. There is a very melancholy side to the book, the 
tale of the unceasing blunders of Hugo, originating in his remark- 
able refusal to consider realities as factors to be dealt with; for, 
most of his failures to realize his political ambitions have no other 
cause. Lacretelle conceals none of these mistakes ; he proves even 
very severe in his appreciations, most of the time; but of course 
he has facts that support his indictments. On the other hand, 
the reader must not allow himself to be misled by strong expres- 
sions isolated from the context, as when the orgueil surhumain 
is given as the chief cause of failure. As one reads on, one under- 
stands more and more that we are miles away from that spirit 
of muckraking that some ^^very superior professors and critics 
have adopted in dealing with Hugo — and which succeeds so well 
in undergraduate classes. The author of this book, on account 
of the good that Hugo often meant to do and might have done, 
deplores the bad features and the awkwardnesses of the poet. 
After all, when Hugo dreams one after the other of la republique 
sans republicains, Pempire sans empereur, Dieu sans Eglise, le 
Parlement sans partis, PIdee d^pouillee de toutes ses consequences 
. . . they are the ^^petits cdtes d^une vraie grandeur.^^ The last 
chapter ^^Le verdict populaire^^ ends thus: 

Devant cette pompe inome [des fun^railles] le monde aurait pu croire 
que le fondateur de la r4publique fran^aise venait de disparaltre, C^4tait 
le XIXe si4cle qui entrait dans Thistoire avee celni qui fut T^clio sonore 
de ses enthousiasmes et de ses passions. 


ALBERT SOHIXZ. 
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Thomov, T. S, — ^Etude sur la langue et le 
style de V, Hugo dans la L4gende des si^fecles. 
Sofia: Annuaire de rUniversit4, 1928. 228 
PP- 

Titchener, F. H. — L*4cole auvergnate, 
4tude sur la renaissance ni4ridionaIe dans 
le cantal. Harvard diss. Prdfaee de J. 
Anglade. Paris: Champion, 1928. xiv -f- 
109 pp. 

Wilson, N. S. — ^The Fr. Classic Age from 
Malherbe to Massillon. London: Hachette, 
1928. 5 s, 6 d. 

ITALIAN 

Alighieri, Dante. — ^La Divina Commedia. 
Testo critico per cura di G, Vandelli. Fi- 
renze: F. Le Monnier, 1928. xxxi + 549 pp. 

Bucci, G. — ^Appunti leopardiani. Arezzo: 
Editoriale it. contemporanea, 1928. 36 pp. 
L. 3. 

Caligaris, A. — ^L’uomo Ugo Foscolo. Confe- 
renza. CanH: Tip. Molteni, 1928. 12 pp. 


Carinci, N. — ^Francesca da Rimini nel po- 
ema dantesco e nella tragedia dannunziana. 
Terza conferenza in onore della cittd di 
Chiavari (Soc. economica di Chiavari). 
Ghiavari: L. Colombo, 1928. 56 pp. 

Cesari, A. — (^esh Cristo redentore. Ser- 
mon! inediti o sparsi, con note e proeanio 
di G. Guidetti. 'Volume unico. Reggio 
d^Emilia: Collezione storico-letteraria, tip. 
edit. Guidetti, 1928. xxiv -f- 368 pp. L. 12% 
(Opere minori, vol. XII.) 

D^Amato, A. — Folklore irpino. Catania: 
Libr. Tirelli di F. Guaitolini,' 1926. 73 pp. 

D’Azeglio, Massimo. — Mccol5 de’ Lapi 
owero I palleschi e i piagnoni. Firenze: 
A, Salani, 1928. 611 pp. L. 5. (Collezione 
Salani; romanzi, no. 112.) 

Foscolo, XTgo. — ^Le ultimo lettere di J. 
Ortis. Sonetti, odi, carmi; a cura di M. 
Scherillo. Edizione minuscola nel primo 
centenario della morte. Milano : U. Hoepli, 
1927. xlvi -f 352 pp. L. 12. 

Gardenghi, Teresa (Tea). — ^11 poeta delle 
Grazie. Conferenza. Firenze: Tip. ‘^La 
Poligrafica,” 1928. 23 pp. 

Gravelli, A. — I canti della rivoluzione. 
Roma: 1st. edit, giovanile, 1928, 147 pp. 

L. 10. 

Gnerrieri, Guerriera. — Francesco Bene- 
detti da Cortona. Un poeta tragico e lirico 
del secolo XIX. Sofferenze e martirio per 
un ideale purissimo di patria. Auspicata 
riforma del teatro italiano. Napoli: F. 
Bided, 1927. 159 pp. L. 20. 

Jacopone da Todi. — ^I canti, a cura di M. 
Fioroni. Todi: Casa edit. "Atandr,” 1928. 
149 pp. L. 6. (Biblioteca umbra, no, 11.) 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Canti; con Finter- 
pretazione di G. De Rohertis. Firenze: F. 
Le Monnier, 1927. xxvii + 382 pp. L. 16. 

Machiavelli, HiccolS. — ^11 principe. Con 
introduzione e note di G. Sborselli. Lanciano : 
G. Car abba, 1928. xx + 134 pp. L. 5. 
(Scrittori italiani e stranieri; politica, no. 
279.) 

Monti, Vincenzo. — ^Epistola con commento 
e note di G. Serafino. Tormo : Ediz. 
LTmpronta,” 1927. 88 pp. L. 6. 
Passerini, G. L. — ^11 vocabolario Danmin- 
ziano. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1928. vii 
+ 971 pp. L. 32. 

Patxizi, M. L. — ^Due poeti minori della 
citta. e del secolo di Leopardi. Rilievi 
psicologici e rieordi. I, II poeta rustico: 
A. Mazzagalli. II, II virgiliano classico: 
L. Pieretti. Recanati': Tip. Simboli, 1928. 
46 pp, 

Pavia, L.^ — Sulla paxiata milanese e suoi 
connessi. Nuovi studt fonico-grafici, filo- 
logici, storici, comparativi. Studt filologico- 
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si/orido-'dMlettali. Bergamo: Tip. delVOrfa- 
notroilo mascMle, 1928. xvi + 456 pp, 
L. 75.*; 

Pitoijia, G. A. — ^Yoeabnlario friulano. Pub- 
blicato sotto gli auspici della Society filo- 
logiea friulana, a cura di E. Carlettx e 
G. B. Corgnali, con prefazione di U. Pellis. 
Dispense 1-2. Udine: Tip. ed. A. Bosetti, 
1928. 32 pp. L. 1.50 eacb. 

^ jRbo, E. — ^Poeti maggiori del Quattrocento : 
Poliziano, Medici, Pulci, Boiardo. Passi 
scelti, annotati e commentati da — . Fi- 
refine: A. Valleccbi, 1928. x + 341 pp. 
L. 15. (Classici italiani commentati.) 

Pidella, P.—Leopardiana. Vol. I: Leopardi 
e Giordani. Nuovi studi critico-biografici, 
con molti doeumenti inediti. Torino: Soc, 
edit. Internazionale, 1928. xii -{- 364 bis. 
L. 14. 

Ruberti, G. — Storia del teatro contem- 
poraneo. Seconda ristampa interamente 
rifatta ed aggiornata. Vol. I, U, e III. 
Bologna-Bocca 8. Casciano : L. Cappelli, 
1928. 3 vols., 335, 341-702, 709-1105 pp. 

L. 45. 

Sandulli, A. — ^Plagio letterario e parodia. 
WwpoU: Ediz. del giornale ^'La toga,” 1928. 
118 pp. L. 6. 

Same, A. — ^Filosofia poetica. Napoli: G, 
Sarno, 1928. 60 pp. 

Scarlata, G. — ^La tetralogia politica d'Al- 
fieri. Palermo: Priulla, 1928. 108 pp. 

L. 7. (Cultura; studi critici, no. 8.) 

Sicardi, E. — ^La lingua italiana in Dante, 
Con introduzione di P. Orestano. Roma: 
Casa edit. “Optima,” 1928. 113 pp. L. 10. 

Telesio, Antonio. — Poesie. Traduzioni 
dal latino di Virginia Monzini . A lessandria : 
Tip. ist. Sordomuti, 1928. xv pp. 

Torrioli, A. — ^Publio Gregorio Tifernate. 
Urhino: Tip. N*. Arduini, 1927. ii + 65 pp. 

VaUi, F. — ^La canzone del Leopardi “A 
Silvia.” Saggio estetico. Faenza: Stab, 
graf. F. Lega, 19^8. 19“ pp. L. 3. 

SPANISH 

Baroja, P. — ^Humano enigma. Madrid: 
Caro Raggio, 1929. 328 pp. 5 ptas. 

La senda dolorosa. Madrid: Caro 

Raggio, 1929. 350 pp. 5 ptas. 

Beltrin, 0. R. — ^E1 amor en las comedias. 
Bwenos Aires: Cabaut y Cfa., [1928]. 23 pp. 

Bl&zquez, A. — La Mancba en tiempos de 
Cervantes. Emorial: Imp. del Real Monas- 
terio, 1928, 43 pp. 

Capdevila, A.—E1 gitano y su leyenda. 
Bumas Aires: Cabaut yCfa., [1928]. 182 pp. 

Cervantes.— Don Kichote de la Mantzseba, 
das ist: Juncker Harniscb auss Fleckenland, 


Auss Hispaniseber Spraacb in boebteutsebe 
obersetzt. Frankfurt: Gotzen, 1648. 424pp. 

Tbe Spanish Lady and two other 

stories translated from tbe original by 
James Mabbe, 1640. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. 197 pp. 

Chias Pano, M. — ^E1 Ano Acaddmico y 
Cultural. Anuario informativo ilustrado 
de la vida artXstica, icientifica y literaria de 
Espana. Madrid: Alpha, 1927. 158 pp. 

Costa Alvarez, A. — El Castellano en la 
Argentina. La Plata: Tall. Escuelas San 
Vicente Paul, 1928. 350 pp. 

Cotarelo y Valledor, A. — ^Blas6n Galaico. 
Contribucidn al estudio de la Herdldica 
Gallega. La Coruna: Lit. e Imp. Roel, 

1928. 42 pp. 

Dihigo, J, M. — lAxico cubano. Contri- 
bucidn lal estudio de las voces que lo forman. 
Vol. I. Salana: Imp. “ Siglo XX,” 1928. 
xii + 422 pp. [Academia de la Historia 
de Cuba.] 

Femin Caballero. — Lagrimas. Fr61. de 
A. Cabanillas. 7a ed. Madrid: Rubifios, 

1929. 308 pp. 4 ptas. (Obras completas, 
III.) 

Gonzdlez Palencia, A. — Don Francisco 
Cerda y Rico. Su vida y sus obras. 
Madrid: Tip. de Arebivos, 1928. 133 pp. 

Heras, A. — De la vida norteamericana. 
Ed. with introduction and vocabulary by 
W. F. Rice. New York: Scribner’s 1929. 
xii + 206 pp. 

Indice de documentos de Xueva Espafia 
existentes en el Archive de Indias de Sevilla. 
Tamo I. M4jioo: Imp. de la Sec. de Rel. 
Ext., 1928. xi + 428 pp. 

Navas, Conde de las. — El Doctor Tbe- 
bussem. Madrid: Tip. A. Fontana, 1928. 
30 pp. 

Ortega y Gasset, J. — La desbumanizaciOn 
del arte e Ideas sobre la novela. Segxmda 
ed. Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1928. 
5 ptas. 

P6rez Galdos. — Viajes y fantasias. 
Madrid: Renacimiento, 1929. 238 pp. 6 

ptas. (Obras inMitas, IX.) 

Ribera Tarrago, J.— La mdsica de la jota 
aragonesa. Ensayo bistdrico. Madrid: 
Talleres Maestre, 1928. 161 pp. [Institute 
de Valencia de don Juan.] 

Solari, B. T. — ^Ensayo de Filologla. Breve 
vooabulario Espafiol-Guaranl. Buenos Aires : 
Coni, 1928. 189 pp. 

Unamuno, M. d^. — Tbe Life of Don 
Quixote and Sanebb of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. Translated by H. P. Earle. New 
York: Knopf, 1927, xii -f 327 pp. $5.00. 

Wacker, G. — Kulturkunde im spaniseben 
Unterriebt. Leipzig : Teubner, 1926. 47 pp. 
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THE BAlSrCROFT MANUSCRIPTS OP ROSSETTPS 
SONNETS 

A considerable body of variants of Dante Gabriel RossettPs 
sonnets exists both in manuscript and in the printed versions from 
1850 to 1881. Such variants are fascinating in the case of any 
poet, giving ns, as they do, insight into his technique and the 
temper of his aesthetic feeling and, in the fullest cases, into his 
more comprehensive and subtler imaginative processes. This is 
peculiarly true of a poet of such intensely focused and subjective 
meaning as Rossetti. Por this reason I present here variants of 
fifteen sonnets in the manuscript collection of Mrs. Samuel 
Bancroft, of Wilmington, Delaware. The collection contains also 
two hitherto unpublished sonnets which I give here. I wish to 
thank Mrs. Bancroft for her very generous permission to use 
them as well as the other manuscripts. 

RossettPs earlier sonnets show, so far as our evidence goes, 
more change than the later : more hesitation in the embodiment 
in figure and word of the first concept, and more enlargement 
and shift of that first concept when the poet later reconsidered 
them. The Bancroft version of the sonnet on Keats, however, 
as compared with the form printed in 1881, shows much reworking. 
In general the changes are of two types, the first of which illumi- 
nates RossettPs aesthetics and technique, the second the habit of 
his imagination and the temper of his thought. 

There are numerous changes of a word or two, to secure exact- 
ness, as for example, in the first line of Sonnet XLI, and also in 
a whole sentence or in the shaping of an image, to secure greater 
lucidity, as in the same sonnet. The changes, however, are often 
made not for meaning but for aesthetic satisfaction, as in Sonnet 
LXXX, and for suggestiveness. These variations underline the 

279 
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impression derived from the finished sonnets, of Eossett^s delight 
in luscious and richly colored eifects, and at the same time in 
those melting into shadows crowded with dim intimation. 

Of even greater interest are the changes evidently wrought nncler 
the deepest impulses of Eossettfs imagination. We have seen 
how his taste turned to the luscious and richly wrought — a counter- 
part of the amazingly rich colors poured into the early watercolors. 
So in reshaping the thought or concept of the sonnets, the poet 
is apt to crowd in more esoteric and symbolic meaning, to general- 
ize the meaning and to mysticize his interpretation of it. In none 
of the following variants is this shown so fully as in The Mono- 
chord or For a Venetian Pastoral; yet sonnets XLI, XLIII, 
and Keats are interesting examples. 

But the reader will feel these points more fully for himself in 
the variants which follow.^ 

From The Some of Life. 

Sonnet XXVIII. 

Soul-ligUt] Lovelight ; 

with 

9. with the sun] m the sun : 

Sonnet XXIX. 

Glorying I gaze 

3. Glorying I gaze] To all thou art 

To thee thy 

4. To thee thy tribute] Its [illegible] tribute 

5. assess] express assess 

11. will] [illegible] 

doth 

will 

Sonnet XXXI. 

Her Gifts] My Lady’s Gifts. 

11. Love’s] his: Love’s 

Sonnet XXXIII. 

with 

3. with] thy 
Sonnet XXXV, 

The Lamp’s Shrine] The Love-Lamp, 

Sonnet XLI, 

like fain 

as moonclouds swift to 

L The heights where the clouds flee 


^ Italics have been used to indicate words crossed out. The new reading 
is given above or below the cancelled one. — Ens. 
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as 

2. Like The winds. 

As circmnfluence 

3. The Like multiform malifluence 

As 

4. . . . tie. The like terrors 

5. Of fire duml> tongued etc. 

6-8. A first version so crisscrossed as to be illegible, but of wMcb 
the very first draft reads: 

Are as man’s mirror dimmed with passing breath 
Art [ ?] shows [illegible] his face the wings of death 
Shadows [illegible] shoals that edge eternity. 

This is crossed through and after it is written: 
eyes by 

So to our hearts, dimmed with our breath 
Teems ever more with images of death 
Shadows and shoals that ‘edge eternity, 
than 

10. . . . or flight 

or 

11. ... to brood 

14. whose guest is Love? 

Underneath the sonnet evidently as a tentative conclusion is 
written: 

As are the feet of Love. 

Sonnet XLIII. 

Even now the 

1. Kiss once again. Full many a withered 
Full many a 
one at last 

5. Yet lo! this hour a Mrd^ Springs 

6. byway] byeway. 

e 

7. Those years] those year/s 

8. Kiss once again, my love; for we are here 

of in 
10. of] m of 

sunshine 

12. sole sunshine] sole loue stm 

but discern where mid darh night we grope 

13. Or only, through some night of which we grope 

where deep in night we grope 
through night’s unfeatured scope 

Sonnet LIX. [This version is typewritten.] 

1. to his singer held a glistening leaf] held to me a glistening 
laurel leaf. 

grasses 
7. grasses] grapes 

Sonnet LXIII. 

Inclusiveness] Questions For Answer 
Are not their lives and thy life 
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3. And every life among them in likewise 
Each 

4. I8 

5-7. Say, hast thou bent o’er thy son’s sleep to brood 
How his face may watch thine where cold it lies? 

Or pondered, when thy mother kissed thine eyes, 

8. his] thy 

13-14. As in the printed version; but at the bottom of the MS. is 
written evidently as a tentative new conclusion: 

And may be burned on lidless eyes in Hell 
The one thing seen where all things are in vain. 

Sonnet LXXX. 

9. thought that is at length full grown] thought that knows its 
is at length full grown. 

. sun-smit all 

10. sun-smit paths all gray:] distant paths, so grey 
impelled 

13. impelled.] availed 

Sonnet LXXXI. 

Memorial Thresholds] Stations, The Gate of Memory 
Memory’s Threshold 
unconjectured 

1. unrevealed] unimagined 

frost bound, fire-girt scenes of 
4. like the tillegible] long ago 
10. Power] power 
Even 

12. With one lost figure filled etc. 

13-14. As^ in the printed version; but at the bottom of the MS. is 
written evidently as a tentative new version of line 13, 
some wind 

Or shall the winds whirl round forever more 
Or let the vain winds whirl for evermore. 

Sonnet LXXXVIII. 

14. them or thee] thee or me 
Sonnet XCVI. 

1. with shadow etc.] in shadow of pain or dread. 

2. perchance hath] needs must have 
7. Erail fugitive] Deciduous 

[At bottom of Ms.] pall spanned 

crown do : 

wreath crowned 

From *^Eive English Poets.” 

IV. John Keats. 

London 

1. London] dty 

2. strange road] the lane 

hospital 

3. That winds Between the lazar beds of [illegible] ning pain 
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4. Tliat brink of Castaly and Latmos^ steep 

deeper and more deep 
feet 

5. Such were Ms paths; till last bis steps sank deep 
He trod the 

6. In the dull sands of Lethe; and his brain 

7. spurned] scorned 

8. Drowsed where the shadow of dead Rome wraps Ms sleep. 

• 9, whose reverberant] who with resonant 

10. And heart strung lyre awoke] tabret and timbrel woke 
12-14. To us thou leavest their fragrance and a name 
Hot writ but spoken in water, wMle thy fame 
Echoes along time’s flood forever more 
V. Shelley. 

who hold’st 
10. to whom] to whom 

the through thy brief 

12. reigned] was; through thy brief] o’er steeps of 

Past doubt 

13. Past doubt] {Thanh God!) 

14. And in Truth’s bright] and in that thy 

Raleigh’s Celt m the Tower, 

First version. 

1. Here writ] writ here 
3. paces] cubits 

6. time] while 
Second version. 

albeit 

2. albeit his world] but [illegible] world 
paces 

3. paces] cubits 
o’er 

7. o’er] to strwnge 

country’s high 

8. Ms icoimtry’s high] his [illegible] free 


Hitherto Unptjhlished Sonnets. 

I. 

0 thou whose name being alone, aloud 

1 utter oft, and though thou art not there 
Perceive thy pictured presence fill the air 

0 art thou from thy Heaven-house towards me bow’d 
Or 

[illegible] vainly now poor wrech deny 
Who in thy glance would not accept the shroud 
yearn to most bitter 

And gladly yield the whole of life’s poor wane 
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Only to listen to thy voice again? 

Love should unto Death [illegible] plumed and proud. 
[?] Alas 
A few from 

With many thoughts of many hours reserved 
in this chamber where ere 
Stand here alone, aye, one that erst was two 
The glass stands empty of all things it knew 
hath not memory [ ?] here a power appeared 
Yet [illegible] hath sweet memory here her 
As balmy as the breath of her you loved 
When deep between her breasts it came to you. 

Variants from another incomplete version, lines 3-6, 8-9, 12. 

3. Around thy pictured presence — [illegible] air 

4. Lit as with star breath, art thou towards me bow’d 

5. Who wd not for one bride pulse seek the shroud 

6. Or give the year’s eclipse most bitter wane. 

8. To see the loved one as she was again? 

9. And death with one more life go plumed and proud. 

12. Here in our chamber 


n. 

Filli Filia 

Upon a sun-scorched road when noon was deep 
I passed a little consecrated shrine 
Where among simple pictures ranged in line 
The Blessed Mary held her son asleep. 

To kneel her [here?], shepherd-children leave their sheep 
When silence broods at heart of the sunshine. 

And again kneel here in the day’s decline. 

And here when their life ails them come to weep. 

Mght being full, I passed on this same road 
By the same shrine. Within a lamp was lit, 

Which through the depth of utter darkness glow’d. 

Thus, after heat of life, when doubts arise 
Dire-hurtling, faith’s pure lamp must beam on it. 

How oft unlit, alas I how oft that dies ! 


The Umwersity of Wisconsin, 


Ebth Walleksteiit. 
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DID KEATS EIKISH EYPERION? 

Mr. John Middleton Mnrry ^ in attempting to prove that Keats^s 
Eyperion, A Fragment is not a fragment but a finished poem^ 
argues as follows: 

The second source of the legend [that the poem is a fragment] is that 
the poem was entitled ‘Hyperion: a Fragment' and ends abruptly; 

At length 

Apollo shrieked: and lo! from all his limbs 
Celestial 


As a matter of fact we know from the manuscript that the poem ended 
perfectly with the line: 

Apollo shrieked: and lo! he was a god. 

The first Hyperion was a ‘fragment,' but it was a finished fragment. 
Heats did not intend it to be continued. Nevertheless, since its frag- 
mentary character is an essential part of its conception, and since by its 
own nature it could not be more complete than it was, Keats very rightly 
emphasized its fragmentary character to the outward eye by ending it 
abruptly and vaguely with a chain of stars." 

Mr. Murry is, as I think can be shown, altogether wrong. In 
the first place, he assumes that the revised lines with which the 
poem closes in the MS. and which form the broken end of the poem 
in all editions from 1820 on were put there by Keats merely to 
trick the public into believing that a poem he really considered 
finished was a fragment. This assumption does not fit the ease. 
The Eyperion MS.^ consists of twenty-seven tall folio sheets, written 
in Keats^s own hand, on one side only. Many words and lines are 
cancelled. In other words the MS. shows so many instances of 
revision that it is impossible to believe that the changed lines at 
the end were revised merely to create the illusion of a fragment. 
These changes, as in the case of all the others, were made to please 
the taste of the poet. 

In the second place Mr. Murry is not accurate in his reading of 
what he calls the original final line. He says, ^^. . . the poem 
ended perfectly with the line : 

^ Keats and Shakespeare (Oxford, 1925), p. 82. 

am indebted to Prof. G-. W. Sherburn of the University of Chicago 
for examining for me Keats’s own MS. now in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 37000). 
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Apollo shrieked — and lo! he was a god/^ 

As a matter of fact the MS. ends as follows : ® 

Phoebus shreiked — and lo he was the G-od. ! 

Apollo from all his limbs 

And-god-UJce 

Celestial 

It would seem to be clear that Keats first wrote : 

Phoebus shreiked — and lo he was the God.! 

And god like 

Mr. Murry^s statement is wrong on Phoebus/^ on the spelling of 
shreiked/^ on the the before God/’ on the exclamation point, 
and — ^most important of all — on the fragmentary half -line And 

god like.^^ But apparently this wording did not please the poet 
and so he changed it to the one with which we are familiar in 
all printed texts (with the spelling and punctuation corrected) : 

Apollo shreiked — and lo! from all his limbs 
Celestial 

Such re-writing is clear indication that the poet had not at all 
finished the poem, but was trying desperately to go on with it — 
and could not. In view of this criticism, I think there can be no 
truth in Mr. Murry^s statement (p. 82 ), "These facts dispose 
completely of the legend that the first Hyperion was unfinished.^^ 

It is just possible that some time later the poet did complete 
the last line, for in the Woodhouse transcript of Hyperion ^ there 
is still another ending to the poem in which the last line, filled in 
with pencil, reads : 

Clestial glory brake dawn’d: be was a god! ® 

But this is an entirely different MS., one which Woodhouse, accord- 
ing to Forman, copied from Keats’s MS. and on which he indicated 
in pencil " subsequent omissions and alterations.’’ ® Since the pen- 
cilled words, " glory Irake dawn’d : he was a god ! ” do not appear 

“Italics represent words crossed out. 

^See H. Buxton Forman, Poetry and Prose of John Keats (London, 
1890), pi. 19 and J. M. Murry,, Keats and Shakespeare, p. 230. 

“Murry, p. 230, does not include the cancelled ^‘britce.” 

“Forman, op. dt, p. 17. 
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in the Keats MS.;, there is no real evidence that Keats ever conceived 
them. But even if we should grant that they are by Keats and 
were given to Woodhonse to add to his copy of the poem^ they do 
not prove that Hyperion as a whole was finished. They are, at 
best, merely the completion of the fragmentary line suggested to 
a friend. They in no way bestow completion on the poePs own 
nnfinished MS. 

But Mr. Mnrry^s argument is not concluded. He goes on to say, 
" In July, however, Keats took up the poem again. He began that 
process which he described in his letter to Bailey of 15th August 
1819 : ^ I have been rewriting parts of my Hyperion.^ This re- 
writing consisted, as the phrase itself would suggest, not in a 
continuation of, nor an attempt to continue, the fi.rst Hyperion, 
but in the amplification of the already finished poemf’ Now while 
I have not seen the MS. of this letter, I have consulted a number 
of editions of the letters and find that every one reads, I have 
been writing [not rewriting] parts of my Hyperion,^^ Moreover, 
Mr. Murry, himself, in the appendix to his book quotes the letter 
again on page 242 as writing and refers to it again on page 
243 as writing and not rewriting.^^ I am not at the moment 
concerned with whether the reference in the letter to Bailey of 
August 15, 1819, is to Hyperion, A Fragment or to Hyperion: A 
Tision. My immediate interest is in showing that Mr. Murry has 
in no way proved that the first Hyperion is a finished poem. 

John- Hawley Eoberts. 

Williams College, 


NOTES ON PEOEESSOE GAEEOD^S KEATS 

In Professor Garrod^s acute and stimulating study of Keats the 
suggestion is made that the poePs great Ode^^ stanza pattern 
was first developed in the spring of 1819, out of the sonnet.^ 
Calling attention to Keats^s expressed dissatisfaction with the 

pouncing rhymes of the Petrarchan octave: abbaalla, with the 
"too elegiac quality of the Shakespearian sonnet, and with the 
Shakespearian final couplet. Professor Garrod maintains that the 

’’ Keats a/nd Shakespeare , p. 82, The italics are mine. 

^H. W. Garrod, Keats, Oxford, 1926; pp. 83 ff. 
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new Ode stanza was concocted out of a Shakespearian quatrain, 
ahdby plus a Petrarchan sestet, cdecde or cdedce. Such a synthetic 
stanza would in fact seem to contain two of the distinguishing 
features of the sonnet, and at the same time to eliminate the three 
distasteful elements. 

For certain reasons, however, it seems to me unlikely that Keats^s 
magnificent Ode stanza is in any sense a modification of the sonnet. 
In the first place, the poef s own specific attempt to dispense with 
the objectionable features of the sonnet is found in the experimental 
lines beginning If by dull rhymes of which the rime-scheme, 
ale aid cal ede de, is utterly unlike that of any of the great Odes. 
Then too, the first of the great Odes, the Ode to Psyche, written at 
the same time as the experimental lines which I have just mentioned, 
can hardly be described as an attempt to avoid the ^^too elegiac 
quality of the Shakespearian sonnet, for it is full of elegiac 
quatrains. 

More important than these considerations are two other factors 
which Professor Garrod seems to have overlooked. In the first 
place, the six great Odes,® in their subjects, in their method of 
treatment, in their mood, represent a complete departure from the 
sonnets. In about eight only of Keats’s sixty-five sonnets is the 
substance at all comparable to that of the great Odes, and in half 
of these the strict pattern is not followed. In general when Keats 
wishes to dwell expansively, meditatively, lyrically upon an abstract 
idea, he eschews the sonnet entirely and turns to some form of Ode, 
as he admittedly did in Fancy, This poem, written in December, 
1818, months before the sonnet experiments and the composition 
of the Ode to Psyche, Keats himself calls " a sort of rondeau which 
I think I shall become partial to — ^because you have one idea ampli- 
fied with greater ease and more delight and freedom than in the 
sennet.” ® 

There is another bit of evidence even more damaging to Professor 

^The Complete Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman, Glasgow, 
1900-01; V, 581 

* Ode to Psyche, Ode on a Credem Um, Ode on Melancholy, Ode to a 
Nightingale, Ode on Indolence, To Autumn. 

^ E, g. On Peace, “ 0 thou whose face,” To Sleep, " How fever’d is the 
man.” 

** Complete Works of Keats, iv, 207. 
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Garrod^s contention that the great Ode pattern was developed out 
of the sonnet, as a result of the experiments of early May, 1819. 
This evidence is found in the rime-scheme of Keats^s On a Loch 
of Milton’ g Eair^ lines to which Keats himself would have been 
. . . content to give the title Ode thinks Professor Garrod (p. 
76). Although these lines vary in length, two of the stanzas have 
a rime-pattern almost the same as that which we find in the great 
Odes : abal ccdeed in the first stanza, and uhab cddcee in the last. 
These stanzas were written in January, 1818, a year and a half 
before those sonnet experiments which, according to Professor 
Garrod^s theory, led to the development of a new Ode stanza. 
Moreover, their rime-patterns had been used in Ode stanzas in 
English poetry long before Keats^s day.® 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the stanza of the great Odes is 
not a concoction made in the spring of 1819 out of the disjecta 
memfira of the sonnet. The sonnet was rejected almost completely, 
not only because its pattern was in part distasteful, but also because 
it was not a fit vehicle for the new class of subjects with which the 
poet was preoccupied. To express these he turned to the Ode, using 
as a stanza pattern an adaptation of the older Ode stanza of his 
predecessors and of his own On a Loch of Milton’s Eair^ with a 
slight rearrangement of rimes, and an increased proportion of 
pentameter lines.'^ 

A careful examination of Professor Garrod^s Keats reveals a 
number of errors which have crept into the text. Many of these 
are in themselves trivial ; some, however, seriously affect Professor 
Garrod^s evidence ; and others, his methods of treatment. 

It is in his attempts to establish the chronology of Keats’s sonnets 
that the author’s logical methods are most questionable. Professor 
Garrod assumes that all sonnets of similar rime-scheme are likely 

®ror <ilab ccdeed, see John Langhorne’s Ode to the River Eden in O. 
Peareh’s Collection of Poems (1770), iv, 166; also Mark Akenside, Odes 
on Several Subjects, Book I, Ode II; or Christopher Smart’s Odes III, X, 
and XVI in Chalmers’s English Poets, xvi; 17, 21, 23; or Gray’s Odes 
On the Spring and On ,, , Eton College, For abab cddcee, see the Ode 
to a Smgmg Bird by a “Mr. Richardson, of Queen’s College, Oxon.” 
in Pearch, IV, 141. 

’’’This conclusion, and several of my comments in this article, were 
first suggested in my nnpnhlished Harvard dissertation, The Style of 
Keats’s Spenserian Stanzas, Sonnets, and Odes, 1927. 
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to have been composed at about the same time (p. 144). But the 
nnsoundness of this principle is amply demonstrated by the sole 
instance in which the dates of all the sonnets having the same rime- 
scheme are definitely established by external evidence. We know 
that of the three Petrarchan sonnets with sestet riming cdcdee the 
first, sonnet 1,® is dated in George Keats^s own transcript Angnst, 

1816 ^ the second, sonnet ix, was written on Jannary 22, 1818 ; 
and the third and last, Of late two dainties,^' on July 17, 1818.^^ 
Obviously we cannot assume nearness in chronology from identity 
of rime-scheme. But Professor Garrod does so, even sacrificing 
external evidence if necessary, as in vi, which he assigns to April, 

1817 (p, 144), in order to place it next to the similarly rimed 
vii, despite Woodhouse^s MS. note March 16, 1816.^^ 

An even more startling treatment of chronology is seen in the 
grouping of the sonnets having Petrarchan two-rime sestets. AU 
but four of these have the sestet rimes arranged cdcdcd. Professor 
Garrod settles the chronology of three out of the four exceptions 
very simply (pp. 142 f.). He assigns 7 to November, 1815, though 
to do so involves the supreme sacrifice of following Miss Lowell. 

But,^^ he says in self-defense, I do not know what the authority 
for her statement is.^^ Had he consulted the eighty-third page of 
her fibrst volume he might have found ample reasons at least in 
support of her dating. The next exception, On Peace, Professor 
Garrod manhandles by arbitrarily altering the title to On the 
Peace and then associating this sonnet with the second Peace of 
Paris (Nov. 1815),^^ in defiance of all other Keats chronologists.^^ 
The third exception, Written in Disgust of Vulgar Superstition, 

® For convenience’ sake I shall indicate sonnets by the same method 
used by Pro-fessor Grarrod: arabic numerals for those composing the sec- 
tion Sonnets*^ in the 1817 volume; roman numerals for those posthu- 
mously printed sonnets collected in one section in Professor de S41incourt’s 
edition, 1905; and titles or opening phrases for the remainder. 

•Amy Lowell, John Keats, 1925; i, 158. 

Complete Worhs of Keats, iv, 65. 

TV, 140. 

The markedly juvenile style of this sonnet suggests that it was com- 
posed early. Its general tenor suits well with the establishment of 
peaceful conditions after the fall of Paris, March 31, 1814, or the battle 
of Waterloo, June 18, ISlSi. Miss Lowell, de S41incourt, and Colvin agree 
in assigning the sonnet to one or the other of these periods. There is no 
evidence or authority for associating it with any specific treaty of peace. 
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was dated by Tom Keats Mmselt " Sunday evening, Dec. 24, 1816.^^ 
Now December 24 was not a Sunday in 1816, so Professor Garrod 
solves tbe problem by emending not the week day, or the month 
day, or the month, but the year^ to read ^^1815/^ ^^Thus,^^ he 
concludes, in the sonnets with two-rhyme sestets, the only varia- 
tions which there are from the cdcdcd pattern fall within a few 
weeks of one another.^^ But the climax is capped when we discover 
that he has completely overlooked a fourth variation from the 
cdcdcd pattern, sonnet 4, which he has elsewhere (following Wood- 
house) assigned to March, 1816, without noticing that its sestet 
rimes cddcdc and hence completely demolishes his elaborately 
wrought conclusion regarding the variations from the cdcdcd 
pattern. 

Not only are these methods of dating open to criticism, but in 
several instances Professor Garrod^s conclusions seem to disre- 
gard part of the relevant evidence. He says of the Fragment of 
an Ode to Maia, Written on May Day, 1818, that ^^this is the 
earliest poem of Keats of which we can say certainly that he himself 
called it an Ode^^ (p. 77). As a matter of fact the Lines on the 
Mermaid Tavern contained in Keats^s letter to Eeynolds, February 
3, 1818, are specifically entitled "Ode^^ in the British Museum 
holograph.^® 

Then Professor Garrod suggests that the Ode to Fanny represents 
Lord Houghton^s maladroitness in combining two unrelated frag- 
ments left by Keats ; the first stanza seems, both in theme and 
in metre, to be wholly unconnected with what follows. Its rhyme- 
schemes and its line-lengths are quite different from those of the 
other stanzas (p. 82). I have never been able to detect any 
real break in the theme; the first stanza provides an appropriate 
introduction for what follows, and the emotional tone remains the 
same throughout the poem. As for the changes in form, they are 
not important; each of the stanzas in the Ode to Fanny has the 
same number of lines; and although rime-schemes and line-lengths 
vary, such variations are common in Keats^s Odes : only one of his 
stanzaic Odes follows the same rime-scheme throughout, and only 
one Ode out of the first thirteen has the same rhythmical pattern 
in each of its stanzas. 


Complete Works of Keats, u, 116, n. 
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Again, in speaking of Coleridge’s Nightingale, Professor Garrod 
states categorically that it was from that poem that he [Keats] 
took the queer word ^leafits’ (for leaflets), which no one before 
him, save Coleridge in that poem, had ever used in English” 
(p. 125). The New English Dictionary, however, cites four other 
examples of the use of leafits ” in the third of a century preceding 
Keats’s use (in Isabella) , and Miss Lowell (i, 623 f.) mentions 
some of these, as well as Coleridge’s use. 

The rime-scheme of the octave in the sonnet On Peace Professor 
Garrod decribes as abab bcbc, on the assumption that isle ” and 

smile” in the first quatrain provide a Cockney” rime with 
^^hail” and ^^fail” in the second (pp. 142, 146). But I have 
not been able to find any example of this very low Cockney rime 
anywhere in Keats’s work, nor does he use the octave abab bcbc 
anywhere in his sonnets; so it seems more proper to describe the 
octave of On Peace as riming like a Shakespearian octave, abab 
cdcd. 

There are not only these questionable statements regarding form, 
in Professor Garrod’s Keats, but also one or two dubious sugges- 
tions as to the poet’s meaning. In an attempt to identify the 
goddess Psyche with the moth Professor Garrod offers the following 
explanation : 

Tkere stall be a * bright torch ' burning for her, and the casement shall 
be open to let her in at night. I do not find that any commentator has 
seized the significance of this symbolism. The open window and the 
lighted torch — ^they are to admit and attract the timorous moth-goddess, 
who symboli25es melancholic love. 

For this is the deity which these inspired eyes have created. It is 
only when we come to the last lines with their 

bright torch, and a casement ope at night 
To let the warm love in 

that we realize that Keats has in fact identified the Psyche who is the 
soul (love’s soul) with, the Psyche which means moth (pp. 98-9). 

There are a number of reasons for rejecting this interpretation 
of the close of the Ode to Psyche, Prom the time of The Golden 
Ass to Mrs. Henry Tighe the Psyche story has always, as far 
as I know, dealt with a maiden Psyche who slept in a palace, to 
whom the god Cupid came, silently and by night, first to fall him- 
self a victim to her charms, and later as a lover and husband. 
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The opened window and the flaming torch have served since time 
immemorial as a Inre and a signal for the lover that walketh in 
darkness. Moreover Keats is promising specifically to build for 
Psyche a fane, a rosy sanctuary, in which he will provide for her 

. . . all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 

To let the warm Love in. 

The poet capitalizes this word ^^Love^^ in the 1820 volume, as 
well as in the letter containing the Ode,^^ though Professor Garrod 
fails to do so in his quotation. Can there be any doubt that the 
warm Love is Cupid himself ? Even Professor Garrod’s startling 
identifilcation of the soul with lovers soul can hardly render plausi- 
ble his suggestion that Keats is promising to Psyche an open 
window and a lighted candle — ^traditionally fatal to moths! — ^by 
which she may attract herself in the guise of a moth to her own 
sanctuary. 

It is a parallel identification, or confusion, of terms, that ex- 
plains one of Professor Garrod^s diflSculties with the logical con- 
nection of the last stanza of the Ode on a Grecian Urn. In this 
last stanza, says the critic, the Urn ^ teases us out of thought, as 
doth Eternity.^ Yet the effect upon which our attention has 
hitherto been concentrated is that the Urn lifts us out of sense into 
thought, or at least into ^the spirit (p. 106). The whole diffi- 
culty here arises from the fact that Professor Garrod makes KeaPs 
spirit of the second stanza synonymous with his thought ’’ of 
the last. It seems more likely that these two terms represented, 
in the poePs mind, opposing concepts. 

The reader of Professor Garrod’s book is bewildered at times by 
contradictions in the text itself. Against these I should like to 
forearm him; against the statement that ‘^^the pattern cdedec'" 
is employed in three of Keats^ sonnets, though the chronological 
table gives four examples (17, vi, vii, xviii) of this sestet rime 
(pp. 145, 142) ; against the statement that until the end of 1817, 
Keats composed sonnets upon the Petrarchian pattern exclusively 
(p. 84), although, as we have already seen. Professor Garrod 
ascribes the sonnet On Peace^ with its peculiar and decidedly non- 


Complete Works of Keats, v, 68. 
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Petrarchan rime-scheme, to November, 1815; against the listing 
of forty-five Petrarchan sonnets in the table, when we had pre- 
viously been told that the sonnets of Petrarchian pattern number, 
in all, 44^^; while mention is later made of Keats’s forty-six 
Petrarchian sonnets”; with a return on the next page to ^^forty- 
four Petrarchian sonnets” (pp. 139, 148, 149). 

Again, Professor Garrod notes that all but one of the seven 
Petrarchan sonnets in which the octave is not divided into two 
quatrains belong to Keats’s earliest period (1815?) ” (p. 148), 
as if the neglect of this division were a distinguishing feature of 
the poet’s early technique. Of the six sonnets which he here 
relegates to the earliest period, two had already in the chronological 
table been dated much later: Minutes are flying” — Oct.-Nov., 
1816; V— March, 1817. 

The most difficult discrepancy, however, is to be found on page 
""49, where Professor Garrod suggests some subtle relationship (in 
fact non-existent) between feminine rimes and two-rime sestets. 
In the course of the discussion he remarks that feminine or 
double rhyme ... is used in eight sonnets belonging to the months 
Aug.-Dee. 1816, viz. ^Minutes are quickly’ [5ic], 1, 2, 6, 12, 15, 
16, 17 — all of them, save the first, sonnets with sestet on two 
rhymes. , Of the nine sonnets written in these months with two- 
rhyme sestet, all, in fact, save three, show feminine rhyme.” If 
I understand these two statements aright, the only possible inter- 
pretation of the first is that in the period Aug.-Dee., 1816, there 
are eight-minus-one — ^that is, seven — sonnets which have two-rime 
sestets and feminine rime; although the second statement assures 
us that there are only nine-minus-three — ^that is, six — such sonnets. 
In actual fact, accepting Professor Garrod’s own chronology, there 
are only two such sonnets. 

This same passage, then, exemplifies another type of oversight 
appearing in Professor Garrod’s book. Of the eight sonnets which 
he lists, stating that " all of them, save the first ” are sonnets 
with sestet on two rhymes,” only two, " Minutes are flying ” and 
6, do in fact have the two-rime sestet. And of the nine sonnets 
with two-rhyme sestet written in these months^® only two. 

Minutes are flying/’ 9, 13, 8, 14, 6, "As from the,” and viii. 
according to Professor Garrod’s own table. 
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Minntes are flying and 6, do in fact contain the feminine rimes 
which he ascribes to six of them. 

There are several other instances in which facts are misstated; 
for instance^ Professor Garrod declares that the variation in line- 
length in the Ode to a Nightingale ^^is confined to reducing the 
eighth line of each stanza to three feet (p. 89)^ without noting the 
alexandrine in the second stanza : And with thee fade away into 
the forest dim/^ Again, he describes the stanza pattern of the 
Nightingale Ode and Indolence as abab cde ode (p. 90), not noting 
that the second stanza of the Ode to a Nightingale is rimed abab 
cbd cbd, while the fifth stanza of the Ode on Indolence ends cdedce, 
the sixth cde ced. In the same passage he assigns to the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn the rime-scheme abab cde dee, though in fact only 
the first and the last of its five stanzas are so rimed; the second 
ends with cde ced, while the third and fonrth have cde cde. 

When Professor Garrod remarks that after Eebrnary 4, 

^^all the sonnets are Shakespearian with three exceptions (xviii, 
xix, and ^ Of late two dainties’) ” (p. 140), he hardly gives due 
emphasis to the wide divergences from the Shakespearian pattern 
seen in xxiii, xxvii, and xxviii ; and seems completely to overlook 
the unrimed sonnet, 0 thou whose face,’’ composed on February 
19, 1818. 

In listing the occasional alexandrines appearing in sonnets (pp. 
149 f.), Professor Garrod has overlooked examples in 5 : Whisper’d 
of peace, and truth, and friendliness unquell’d,” and ix : Give 
me new Phoenix wings to fly at my desire.” Here also he describes 
as an alexandrine a line which is really a fourteener, the ninth 
line of On Peace: "With England’s happiness proclaim Europa’s 
Liberty.” In touching upon the types of Petrarchan sonnet used 
by other poets, he states that Leigh Hunt, prior to 1820, used 
the ededed sestet in only four out of twenty-eight sonnets, although 
thereafter he used it in five out of nine sonnets (p. 145). As 
a matter of fact, Hunt wrote six ededed sestets out of twenty-eight 
before 1820, and six out of twelve thereafter.^^ 

These are divergences which he himself had previously dwelt upon, 
p. 85. 

All these sonnets are to be found in Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Worhs, ed. 
H. S. Milford, London, 1923; pp. 235-253. Mr. David Lovett, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, first called attention to this error of Professor 
Garrod’s. 
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Finally, there are half-a-dozen nndonbted misprints which might 
prove embarrassing to anyone who relied on Professor Garrod’s 
book as an authority : lead for load in the (^notation from the 
epistle To Charles Cowden Clarice (p. 79) ; ^^shalP^ for ^^can^^ in 
the line quoted from the Lines to Fanny (p. 82) ; 24 for " 23 

in the statement of the number of lines in the first stanza of the 
Ode to Psyche in the 1820 Volume (p. 87) ; George” Keats for 
^^Tom” as the authority for the date of Vulgar Superstition (p. 
143); Minutes are quickly” as a catch-title for the sonnet 
^^Minutes are fiying swiftly,” passim ; is ^ where Pro- 

fessor Garrod says that the last line of sonnet v is perhaps an 
alexandrine (p. 150) — ^the last line of v is in fact ^^A sun, a 
shadow of a magnitude,” while iv, which is not mentioned, has 
Of their star in the East, and gone to worship them.” 

Kelson Shekwin Bushnell. 

'Northwestern University. 


THE DATE OP WOEDSWORTff S PIEST MEETING WITH 

HAZLITT 

Writing of the date of HazlitPs first visit to Coleridge in Modern 
Language Notes for December, 1927, Professor George W. Whiting 
thinks it probable that Hazlitt came to Stowey in the latter part 
of May or the first part of June.” With this assumption Professor 
George M. Harper is in agreement, inclining to May as preferable ; ^ 
and P. P. Howe, the biographer of Hazlitt, likewise dates the 
arrival in Stowey with some certainty at the last days of May.” ^ 
But since J. Dykes Campbell, the biographer of Coleridge, dates 
the visit probably in April,” ^ all pertinent evidence should now 
be set forth. That which follows has not, I believe, been hitherto 
considered, but it supports the assumption of Harper, Howe, and 
Whiting. 

Prom HazlitPs own account of this visit we learn that on the 

^®For a facsimile of the holograph with the proper reading, see the 
London Times Literary Supplement for May 21, 1914, p. 242. 

^ WiUiam Wordsworth, I, 345, 349. 

® lAfe of Smlitt, p. 41 n. 

® Coleridge, Poetical Works, ed. Caniid)ell, p. xli. 
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second day after he reached Nether Stowey Wordsworth arrived 
from Bristol at Coleridge^s cottage/^ [Wordsworth] ^^had been 
to see The Oastle-Spectre^ by Monk Lewis^ while at Bristol^ and 
described it very well. . . . We [Hazlitt and Coleridge] went 
over to Alfoxden . . . the day followings and Wordsworth read 
ns the story of Peter Bell in the open air/^ ^ 

What were the dates of performance in Bristol of The Castle- 
Spectre, a play fresh in WordswortVs mind when he met Hazlitt? 
Bonner and Middleton^s Bristol Journal (vol. xxiv) announces 
The Castle-Spectre for 

Monday, April 2^. ^ Never performed here.’ 

Monday, April 30. ^Performed here but onee.’ 

Monday, May 7. ‘Third time of performing/ 

Monday, May 21. 

Monday, June 4. ‘Last time this season.’ 

The play on May 14 was The-Meir-at-Lcm, and on May 28 The 
Dramatist, Therefore Wordsworth, we may assume, returned from 
Bristol shortly after April 23, April 30, May 7, May 21, or June 4. 
On one of these dates he must have seen the play. 

As Dorothy^s Journal indicates and as Professor Whiting re- 
minds us, Peter Bell was not begun until April 20 ; and even the 
early draft of it read to Hazlitt the day following Wordsworth^s 
return from Bristol must have taken some time for its composition. 
Moreover, on the day after the Bristol performance of April 23 
Wordsworth was walMng with Coleridge and Dorothy in the neigh- 
borhood of Alfoxden and Nether Stowey. He did not see the first 
performance of The Castle-Spectre in Bristol, we may be sure. 

Dorothy^s Journal does not refer to Hazlitt in the record of 
April 24, 25, 26, 27, when Coleridge and the Wordsworths were 
every day together, and preoccupied (April 26) with sittings for 
the Shuter portrait; but we know that on April 10 Hazlitt was in 
Llangollen Vale waiting a ^week or two^ until Coleridge might 
send for him.^ Thus we should expect him at Nether Stowey by 
April 30. In that case, however, his visit of ^ three weeks’ would 
conflict most awkwardly with the birth of Berkeley Coleridge on 

*The Collected Works of WilUam Hazlitt, ed. Wialler and Glover, xn, 
259-275. 

^Ufe, p. 31 5 Works, xn, 268. 
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May 14. For this reason the visit must have been further post- 
poned. Hazlitt returned to Wem from Llangollen; and Dorothy 
(after a lapse in her record from April 29 through May 5) does 
not mention him in Coleridge^s company May 6^ 7, 8. It is unlikely 
that Wordsworth reported to him the performance of The Oastle- 
Spectre for April 30. 

On May 6 Wordsworth was at Alfoxden, with scant probability 
of a hurried trip to Bristol the day following, especially when we 
consider that on May 9 he sent to Cottle at Bristol a letter inviting 
him to Alfoxden in terms that imply some lapse of time since the 
two had conferred. This is strong evidence that Wordsworth did 
not see the performance of May 7. 

The Castle-Spectre was performed neither on May 14 nor on 
May 28. Did Wordsworth attend the performance of May 21? or, 
less likely, the performance of June 4? On Wednesday, May 16, 
as Dorothy relates, Coleridge, William, and herself set forward to 
the Cheddar rocks, sleeping that night at Bridgewater. We are 
not sure how long the three visited the neighborhood of Cheddar; 
but from Cross, on their return, Wordsworth carried a letter written 
by Coleridge to the Eeverend J. P. Bstlin of Bristol. Wordsworth, 
says Coleridge, comes to Bristol not only on the chance of seeing 
Lloyd, but likewise to see his own Bristol friends, as he is so near 
them.^^ ® Cross is about half-way between Bridgewater and Bristol 
on the road which connects them, and it lies some six miles westerly 
from Cheddar. Eeturning from Cheddar the three friends would 
conveniently part here, Coleridge and Dorothy homeward to receive 
Hazlitt, Wordsworth for Bristol. The date of Coleridge^s letter to 
E'stlin is not established; ^ but I believe that Wordsworth arrived at 
Bristol in time for the performance of the Castle-Spectre on May 
21. HazlitPs three-weeks’ visit, if thus begun in the week of May 
21, would have ended about the second week of June. This would 
accord with the circumstances of his departure in company with 
Coleridge from Bridgewater to Bristol. Thence Hazlitt could pro- 

® Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, i, 245-246. 

-ean find no evidence for Howe’s (assumption that the letter was 
written May 22 except the invalidated entry in the Journal: '22nd, 
Thursday. — ^Walked to Cheddar. • Slept at Cross.’ Knight discovered that 
. May 22, 1798, was Tuesday. ' 
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eeed home to Wem, and Coleridge continue to Stoke d^Akernon, 
where he visited the Wedgwoods ^^in June/^® 

If^ on the other hand, we assume that Wordsworth prolonged his 
stay in Bristol until June 4, his next and last opportunity of 
witnessing Lewis^ P^Q-y, we must postpone by two weeks more the 
already much delayed arrival of Hazlitt at Stowey; in that case 
Coleridge would have found it difficult to visit Josiah Wedgwood 
and return by June 26 when Wordsworth and Dorothy came to 
spend a week with him on their way to Bristol, the Wye, and 
Germany.® 

It seems highly probable that Wordsworth saw The Castle- 
Spectre in Bristol May 21, 1798, and shortly thereafter described 
it to William Hazlitt. 

Abbie Findlay Potts. 

Rockford College* 


THE FIEST EEVIEW OF WOEDSWOETff S POETEY 

John Louis Haney, in his Early Reviews of English Poets, re- 
prints a review of Wordsworth^s Descriptive Slcetches from the 
Monthly Review for October, 1793, in order to show the early 
hostility of the reviewers to Wordsworth^s poetry.^ Likewise, he 
reprints a review of An Evening Walh, ^ simply an appended para- 
graph to the previous article.^ ^ 

Another review of Wordsworth^s An Evening WaTk was pub- 
lished under date of March, 1794, in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Though written some six months before, September 6, 1793, and 
thus antedating by a month the Monthly Review for October, 1793, 
it is important from yet another standpoint: instead of being 
hostile and censorious, it is extremely favorable. The reviewer is 
highly pleased with An Evening Walh; so well pleased, indeed, 
that he trusts that Wordsworth ^will restore to us that laurel 
to which, since Gray laid down his head upon the lap of earth,^^ 
and Mason declined into the vale of years,""^ we have had so slight 

® Sandford, Thomas Poole and his Friends, i, 271. 

® Harper, op. di., l, 118. 

^ John Louis Haney, Marly Reviews of Mnglish Poets, Philadelphia, 1904, 
pp. 16-19. 

^Ibid., p. 201. 
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pretensions/ We are content to let Ms zeal for Wordsworth more 
than make np for his literary aenmen. 

Apparently tMs review has been overlooked by WordswortMs 
commentators. It is not noticed, for instance, by Knight or 
Harper, Poole or Haney — ^probably (because what Mr. Haney says 
of the Gentleman's Magazine is, as a rule, true, ^ In literature it 
printed merely a Eegister of New Books without comment of 
any sort.^ ® 


51. An Evmmg Walk, an Epistle to a Young Ladg, from the Lakes of the 
North of England, By W. Wordsworth, A.B., of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 

Reviewed hy a Travellmg Correspondent, 


Mr. Ubban, 


Pemith, Sept, 6. 


ON my arrival at this place, after having just compleated a tour of the 
Lakes, I chanced yesterday to meet with Mr. Wordsworth's poem. I have 
read it through carefully more than once; and, finding myself much pleased 
with it, not only as a poem in the -abstract, but more particularly as a 
companion of the traveller who knows how to feel and estimate the real 
beauties of Nature, and, at the same time, is not averse to the children of 
the Muse; I know not how I can better repay to these delightful vales the 
very large debt of pleasure I owe them, than by attempting farther to 
extend the prevalence of their charms, by recommending this poem to the 
attention of their several visitants. 

Of the author of this poem the only knowledge I can boast is that of 
having seen him once or twice while I was his contemporary at Cambridge. 
The only time, indeed, that I have a clear recollection of having met him, 
I remember his speaking very highly in praise of the (beauties of the 
North; with a warmth indeed which, at that time, appeared to me hardly 
short of enthusiasm. He mentioned too, which appears also from the 
present poem, that he had received the whole of his education in the very 
bosom of the Lakes, at a small seminary, which has produced of late years 
in our University several names which have done it very considerable 
credit. 

After giving a short characteristic sketch of the principal Lakes, he 
concludes the enumeration with that of Esthwaite, the name of the one 
whidi adorns the sweet vale. 


'' where he taught, a happy child, 
The echoes of the rocks his carols wildt" 


After some beautiful and pathetic lines which contrast his present 
with has former wanderings, 


« JMd,, Introduction p. xliv. 
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" When link’d with thoughtless mirth he cours’d the plain, 
And hope itself was all he knew of pain,” 

he checks his complaints, and proceeds thus, 

“ Say, will my friend, with soft affection’s ear, 

The hist’ry of a poet’s evening hear ? ” 

Afterwards succeeds a very accurate and well-marked description of a 
sultry summer’s noon, and a waterfall, which, las a note informs us, is 
meant to convey the features of that delicious little scene, the lower 
cascade at Rydal, where he hides himself 

“Till eve’s mild hour invites his steps abroad.” 

Among the several particulars of his Walk your readers will admire the 
following description of a slate quarry. ... * 

I am unwilling to trouble you much with quotations, otherwise I should 
be tempted to transcribe Mr. Wordsworth’s spirited description of the 
cock, or his very elegant one of the swan, and the tale of the beggar which 
succeeds it. You will ecscuse me, however, if, farther to justify the good 
opinion I have conceived of this poem, I request your insertion of the 
following description of the Northern lights, and that of night which 
succeeds it. . . . .® 

Of this poem I have yet seen no review. I wish the pleasure, which 
I myself have received from it, to be imparted to others who shall have 
to make, or who have already made, the same tour. Lest, however, anyone 
should be tempted to look into this poem, by my recommendation and find 
himself disappointed, I must forewarn your readers that no description 
of particular spots is here aimed at; such an attempt in poetry could 
have been productive of little but vague, uninteresting, description, and 
tiresome repetition: they will find, however, the general imagery of the 
country enumerated and described with a spirit and elegance which prove 
that the author has viewed nature with the attentive and warm regard 
of a true poet. Feeling for the credit of my own University, I think we 
have reason to expect much from this, I suppose, first production (though 
by no means a faultless one) of Mr. W’s muse; I trust he will restore to 
us that laurel to which, since Gray laid down “ his head upon the lap of 
earth,” and Mason “ declined into the vale of years,” we have had so slight 
pretensions. From the concluding page of this poem I am glad to find it 
is not the only offspring of Mn Wordsworth’s pen; he there advertises 
“Descriptive Sketches taken during a pedestrian Tour in the Alps.” 

FEKEGRINATOR. 


* Here follow lines 7-18, which may be found on page 5 of the Everyman’s 
edition of The Longer Poems of 'William Wordsworth. 

® Here follow lines 7-40, which may be found on page 10, and lines 1-16, 
which may be foun4 on page 11 of the same edition. 
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But for the meagre self-revelations given in the review, the 
identity of Peregrinator remains a blank. Yet it is significant 
that not another review in the Oentleman' s Magazine for 1794 is 
signed. 

One not only wonders why he was permitted to sign Peregrinator, 
but also why his review, dated September, was kept until March 
of the next year ; and why a review as long as this, in comparison 
with the few lines sometimes given to more important books, was 
published at all. One searches as vainly in subsequent numbers 
of the Gentleman" s Magazine for more than passing notices of 
Wordsworth or his poetry as one searches for Peregrinator. Why 
did the Gentleman" s Magazine so kindly hail the budding poet and 
accord one of his earliest ventures into verse such a favorable 
review, only to lose sight of him or to ignore him deliberately 
thereafter ? 

Joseph A. S. Baeey. 

Tulane University. 


A LETTBE OP COLBKIDGE 

The following letter of Coleridge, now in my possession, I have 
not seen in print. As it deals with the working of Coleridge’s 
remarkable mind in the process of composition, it seems worth 
while to call attention to it. The letter is dated only Wednesday 
Noon,” the paper shows no water-mark of any kind, and the sole 
indication of the time of writing is the fact that it is addressed 
to Mr. Hessey ” and deals with the correction of the proofs of a 
work published by his firm, Taylor and Hessey. This would 
presumably be Aids to Reflection^ which appeared in May or June, 
1825. But the letter may come from the preceding year; Coleridge 
had wrestled long with the task of getting this work completed and 
through the press. As early as January 23, 1824, Lamb wrote 
to Bernard Barton : Coleridge’s book is in good part printed, but 
sticks a little for more copy."" 

Bear Sir 

God be praised! I have bere inclosed tbe last of tb© manifoldly and 
intricately altered and augmented Proofs — and I venture you [sic] to 
assure you, that tbe Copy you will receive tbe day after tomorrow will 
be a fair specimen of all that will follow — and that tber© shall be no 
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further delays on my part — except only what I cannot help, that I take 
more than twice the time in correcting a proof, and in fact in every mode 
and appurtenance of Composition, than writers in general — ^partly, no 
doubt, from the state of my health, but in part likewise from the dis- 
tressing activity and if I may use such a phrase, the excessive productimty 
of my mind. 

respectfully and truly your obliged 

S. T. Coleridge 


Wednesday JSToon 


I doubt if Coleridge ever analyzed his mental processes more 
accurately in brief space. The welling up of ideas in throngs from 
his vast reading he evidently found, as he describes it here, a 
^^distressing activity Hazlitt, Carlyle and many others have 
told of the astonishing conversational effect of the excessive pro- 
ductivity/^ The great rush of ideas evidently required extreme 
care afterwards in correcting proof, and the expenditure of much 
more than the usual time ^^in every mode and appurtenance of 
Composition,’’ not to find ideas, but to put them into exactly the 
right form. 

There is much of the tragedy and futility of Coleridge’s 
career in the resolution as to the excellence of the copy to be fur- 
nished the day after tomorrow ” and the promise of no further 
delays, qualified immediately, quite in the Coleridgean manner, by 
the pathetic except only what I cannot help.” 

John D. Rea. 

Miami University. 


BURNS AND THE INDIES IN 1788 

Among the minor puzzles in Burns’s life is his supposed revival, 
in 1788, of the intention to emigrate to the West Indies. The 
proof that the idea had recurred to him rests wholly on a passage 
in a letter to Mrs. M’LehosQ (Clarinda), which Burns wrote from 
Mauchline, 23 Eeb. 1788, just before he set out to take a final 
appraising look at EUisland farm. In all editions the passage 
reads : I set off tomorrow for Dumfries-shire. ’Tis merely out 
of compliment to Mr Miller; for I know the Indies must be my 
lot.” 

Scott Douglas, who first collected the letter, is stirred to almost 
lyric indignation : 
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This . . . letter . . . taken in connexion with the letter to Ainslie of 
3d March 1788, places Burns in a very disadvantageous light at this 
stage of his history. The unhinged condition of his moral fabric is strongly 
exemplified in the grim remark, ‘I know the Indies must be my lot/ 
Strange that in closing his exciting Edinburgh career, he should sink into 
the same rut from which he emerged in November 1786! See his letter to 
Aiken, 8th October 1786, in which he states the reasons that urge him to 
go abroad, rather than manfully igird himself to engage in the battle of 
life/ 

The violence of this criticism is the more surprising in view of 
Douglas’s admission that he had never seen the manuscript on 
which his text is based : 

W|6 take this from the columns of the Banffshire Jowrnal, in which it 
appeared some years ago, ‘as printed from the original,^ which was 
described as considerably mutilated, the upper portion being cut off/ 

That manuscript is now a part of the remarkable Bums collection 
which has been formed by Mr. Kobert P. and Mrs. Mildred C. 
Esty of Ardmore, Pennsylvania. The present writer has been 
favored with a photostatic copy, from which it is possible for the 
first time to discover what Burns actually wrote. 

The letter is written on the recto and verso of the first page of 
an ordinary quarto sheet. The second page, which formed the 
cover, apparently bore nothing except the address. Two-thirds of 
this page, including all the address — except the bottom of the 

E ”, and the line which underscored Edim ” — ^is missing, and 
the postmark, MauchLine,” has been almost obliterated with criss- 
cross pen-strokes. Such treatment of most of the proper names in 
Bums’s letters to her was characteristic of Clarinda’s notion of 
discretion in preserving the manuscripts. When we turn to the 
body of the letter we find that she has similarly canceled the names 

Dumf ries-shire,” M^ MiHer,’^ " M^ Gavin Hamilton,” and the 
words which the contributor to the Banffshire Journal guessed to 
be the Indies.” Moreover, the top of the page has been cut off, 

^ The Works of Bohert Bums, ed. W. Scott Douglas, Edinburgh, 1877- 
79, V, 96 n. 

® Ibid., V, 94. The more cautious Wallace suspects something wrong, but 
in the absence of the manuscript limits himself to a footnote: “If this 
letter is authentic, Burns must still have had some thoughts of Jamaica as 
a last resort ^ (Life and Works of Bums, ed. R. Chambers, rev. W. Wallace, 
Edmburgh, 1896, n, 306 n.). 
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carrying with it the place and date on the recto, and probably one 
line of text on the verso — ^the nintilatron referred to in Douglases 
note. .The unknown editor has correctly deciphered the three 
proper names, and gives the legible portions of the text with snb- 
tantial accuracy. But in two instances he has indulged in very 
bad guess-work. 

The printed text of the letter has a postscript : " P. S. Eemem- 
ber.^^ This does not appear at all in the manuscript. One has the 
choice of believing that the Banffshire amateur invented it by way 
of giving artistic finish to the letter, or that he made an extra- 
ordinarily fatuous guess at the meaning of the canceled postmark 
on the cover. 

His other error is more excusable, but much more serious. 
^^The^^ is lightly canceled, but the cross-strokes are especially 
heavy on the word which he read as Indies,^^ and the difficulty 
of deciphering it is enhanced by its being divided at the end of a 
line. Nevertheless, even in the photostat, where one lacks the aid 
which the different color of the ink might give in an examination 
of the manuscript itself, the outline of a thoroughly Burnsian 
capital E is visible through the cancelations, and the following 
letter is x The four letters at the beginning of the next line 
are illegible, except for the dot of an it is certain, however, 
that none of them is d for the cancelations are so low that the 
top of a ^^d^^ would project above them. In short, what Burns 
really wrote was, I know the Excise must be my lot — a remark 
completely in accord with what he had been saying in all his other 
correspondence for several months past. But whoever sent the 
letter to the Bmf shire Journal knew merely that Burns had once 
talked of going to the Indies, and, being ignorant of the exact 
chronology of his life, tried a wild shot at the canceled word instead 
of making a serious effort to decipher it. There are grounds enough 
on which to charge Burns with vacillation during the early months 
of 1788, but there remains no shadow of evidence that he ever again 
thought of flight to the Indies after he turned his back on Greenock 
in the autumn of 1786. 

J. DeLaitoey Feegtjsok. 

Ohio Wesleyan TJm^ersity. 
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A NOTE OlSr THE PEOSODY OE WILLIAM MOEEIS 

One charaeteristie of the poetry of WiUiam Morris that can 
hardly escape even the most casual reader is the unorthodox nature 
of so many of his rhymes. He often rhymes a strongly accented 
syllable and one that bears little or no accent: trees: images, car- 
lumle: fell, morning: thing. This is, of course, a liberty that all 
poets take, but few to the extent that Morris does, and in some 
cases he makes it very difficult to shift the accent so as to secure 
any semblance of rhyme. The following stanza from Shameful 
Death is an illustration ; 

He did not die in the night, 

He did not die in the day. 

But in the morning twilight 
His spirit passed away. 

If Morris intended such a thing here he may have intended it in 
other cases where we make such an effort to avoid it. 

But his peculiarity in rhymes goes even further, for he often 
makes use, not of similar but of identical sounds. Passing over 
"equivocal’^ rhymes like wild rose: silver rows, two: too, and one 
fell How: winds How, we find dame mg lord: lones my lord, 
Gawaine lie: that you lie, here see: to see, one way: away, wither 
it : dew on it, sea-roving : ransoming, and many others of the same 
kind. According to normal practice these last are not rhymes at 
all, at least in English. But they are in Welsh, the language of 
Morrises ancestors, and as Welsh poetry also makes frequent use 
of just the sort of rhyming of accented with unaccented syllables of 
which Morris was so fond, it may be that we have here a clue to 
some of the peculiarities of his verse.^ It is true that his biog- 
rapher, Mackail, says of him, Eor Welsh poetry he did not care 

^ Identity of terminal syllable forms rbyme in Welsh. . . . Thus, 
according to general Welsh practice, forms like mormng and singm^r are 
held to constitute regular rhyme^this may be seen reflected in many 
modern attempts by Welshmen to write English verse. Another distinctly 
Welsh peculiarity is the rhyming of accented with unaccented syllables, 
permissible in all the strict metres and obligatory in some of them.” T. 
€rwynn Jones, Welsh Poetic Art: A Review,” Y Gymmrodor, xxxvi, 1926, 
40-41. 
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deeply/^ ^ but this is in itself an admission that he was familiar 
with such poetry^ a fact that might have been surmised from his 
friendship for Burne-Jones^ who attempted to make a study of it. 
I believe that MaekaiFs statement refers only to the elaborate sys- 
tem of consonantal correspondences which forms such a prominent 
part of Welsh poetry, and for which Morris shows little or no 
interest, and that certain of the other features did make an impres- 
sion upon him, if only to the extent of making his ear more tolerant 
toward what many of his friends considered laxities in his verse. 
When some one tried once to reason with him over these he replied 
that they sounded all right to him and he believed that if he read 
the poetry aloud he could make them sound all right to others.® 

A suggestion such as I have made is of no great value unless 
some application can be made of it. In the present case I believe 
that it offers us a clue to the manner in which Morris would have 
read certain lines from which the ordinary English systems of 
scansion would extract every vestige of poetry, lines, for example, 
such as the following couplet from The Chapel m Lyoness, which, 
read as -we are apt to consider it our duty to read it, is simply 
barbarous : 

Great blue 4yes fix’d full on m4? 

6n bis soul, Lord, bd.ve merc;^^’. 

But if Morris had read it as a couplet in the cymydd metre or as the 
concluding couplet of an englyn (for the two are the same), the 
two most common of the native Welsh metres, he could, without 
forcing the accents in the least, have made them sound perfectly 
natural to him. 

In this type of couplet each line contains seven syllables and the 
two lines rhyme, except that one of them — ^it does not matter which 
one — ends in an accented syllable, while the other ends in an unac- 
cented syllable. The distribution of accents within the line does 
not divide it into feet after the English manner, but adapts itself 
to the consonantal pattern that the line contains, and varies from 
line to line. In one of the commonest forms the line divides into 
two parts similarly accented; each part has a primary stress at 
the end and may have a secondary stress, based upon the normal 
word accent, one or more syllables before it. Between the two 

® J. M. Mackail, The Life of William Morris^ London, 1907, i, 13. 

I, 57. 
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parts there may be one or more syllables of wMcb no account is 
made in reckoning the parallelism between the two parts, or if the 
line ends in an unaccented syllable this may remain unanswered at 
the end of the first part. The movement of a couplet in this metre 
may be illustrated by the following written in English on the 
Welsh model : 

Night may dare not, my dearest, 

Slihdow thrdw where shS doth rSst; ^ 

We might apply the same accentuation to the couplet from Morris 
(changing the order of the lines,, which is perfectly permissible), 
or possibly we may think that the following line of Tomas Prys 
better fits Morrises first line : 

Hear thou lad iinder the led ® 

We would then have instead of the ordinary scansion of the couplet 
something quite different — ^the normal accentuation of a Welsh 
couplet, although without the other characteristic feature of Welsh 
cynghanedd.^^ 

Gre^t blue dyes fix’d full on md? 

On his soul, Lord, have mdrcy. 

This not only preserves the normal accent of the words, but brings 
out a certain amount of expression that is wholly lost as the linep 
are usually read. 

Another couplet which is likewise greatly improved by reading 
it in the Welsh instead of the English manner is the refrain from 
Ogi&r the I) me. 

Kiss me love, for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death? 

Scanned as we are usually told to scan it, as trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic, it is horrible, and it is difficult to believe that anyone 
with a spark of poetry in him could have intended it to be so read. 
But if read in accordance with the principles set forth above the 
lines take on a new beauty. 

* T. Gwynn Jones, op. cit., p. 44. This couplet illustrates also the corre- 
spondence of consonants which determines the position of the accents. 
WTiei:e possible I have drawn my illustrations from poetry written in 
English, but they could more easily be adduced ifrom poetry in Welsh. 

® Cited by J. Glyn Davies, Welsh Metrics, London, 1911, i, 29. 
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Kiss me 15ve for who kn^weth 
What thing cometh after death? ® 

These suggestions, if adopted, will not explain away all, or even 
nearly all, of the irregularities in Morrises poetry. They will how- 
ever reduce the number of bad lines and will keep us from forc- 
ing certain lines and rhyme words into a scheme that the author 
probably never intended that they should fit into. 

JoHK J. Paeex. 

Unwersity of Illinois. 


THE SEMANTICS OP ^ CHILD ^ 

In an interesting book on a ehild^s learning to speak van 
Ginneken asserts that ‘’speechless/ ^not talking^ have become in 
many languages the ordinary word for ^ child/ ^ So striking and 
curious an assertion needs support, which the author hastens to 
give by citing infans and On a moment’s consideration 

the assertion becomes improbable: so simple and necessary a con- 
cept as that of ^ child ’ can • scarcely call for a description in 
negative terms. We may therefore undertake the task, which van 
Ginneken neglects, and assemble as many words for ‘child’ as 
is readily possible,^ with a view to seeing whether ‘ not speaking ’ 
is an ordinary method of forming a name for the concept ‘ child.’ 
The collection will prove or disprove the correctness of the assertion 

® The models taken for the scansion of these two lines are different from 
the types cited above, hut are in accordance with Welsh practice. The 
first is like another line of Tomas Prys cited by Davies, op. cit., 39, Fight 
for store and leave sOrrow’’; for the other I have found no model in 
English, but it has much the same effect as a Welsh line from Dewi Gian 
Teifi cited by John Morris Jones 'in ^eitschrift fiir Oeltische Philoloyi&t 
IV (1903), 140, ''Ac fe’u p^sia g^da gwdn.*’ 

^ De Roman van een Jcleuter (Nijmegen 1917), p. 3: Het eerste, wat 
iedereen aan een klein kind opvalt, is : dat het niet kan praten. Daarom is 
" sprakeloos,” " nietpratend ” in veel talen het gewone woord voor kind 
geworden. Zoo komt bijv. het Eransche woord enfant van het Latijnsche 
in-fans, dat letterlijk vertald " niet-pratend ” beteekent, even als het 
Grieksche v^wios dat volkomen aan " sprakeloos ” beantwoordt, 

® I acknowledge igratefully the invaluable assistance rendered by my 
friends, Leonard Bloomfield, Fay Cooper-Cole, Ellsworth Faris, F. W. Geers, 
Chester Nathan Gould, Edward Sapir, Martin Sprengling. 
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and may easily be instrnctiYe from oiiber points of view. Complete- 
ness within such an article as this is necessarily out of the question : 
the tabulation, for example, of the Gallo-Eoman words for ^ child, ^ 
^boy,^ and ^girP covers 427 pages and is even then incomplete. 
Yet we may hope to present even in this brief space the ordinary 
types of formations and to cover the greater number of languages 
for which etymological dictionaries of any sort exist. At no point 
shall I venture to control the correctness of the etymologies or 
to reconcile differences between authorities, unless these matters 
should happen to concern the point of central importance, vk.j 
the use of a negative and a word meaning ^ speech ^ or ^ to speak.^ 
Ordinarily, even in the most unexplored languages etymologically, 
it is possible to discern whether a negative or privative element 
appears in a word. 

The necessity, moreover, of a conspectus is forced upon us by 
the first logical step in examining van Ginneken’s assertion. Do 
the examples which he cites bear out his assertion? According 
to the latest Greek etymological dictionary,® vyrno? is more correctly 
interpreted as ^v7}-Trp-bo<s^ that is to say, ^ foolish,^ a meaning which 
elsewhere often develops into that of ^ -child.^ ^ And the conven- 
tional etymology of infans is no longer to be accepted without 
thoughtful consideration of the etymology proposed by Wood, who 
sees in it "^en ^ in ^ and "^bhuant-, root bKeua- ^ grow, become, be,^ 
with ablaut as in -bam^ -bm, etc. Hence the primary meaning of 
infans was ^ igrowing within, ingrowth, €fjL<l>v(n9/ and then ^ a new- 
born child, a young animal.^ For the meaning compare Gr. ppvoi 
^ swell, ^ eixppvov ^ embryo ; lambkin, kid.-^ ^ In other words, more 
than a little doubt prevails regarding the examples given to support 
the assertion. 

On looking a little farther we find that a learned volume, to 
which allusion has already been made, has been devoted to the 
etymologies of the three words enfant, gargon, and file in the 
Gallo-Eoman dialects.® This erudite work saves us the labor of 

* Boisacq, Dictionnmre Stpmologique de la langue grecque, Paris, 
1916, s. t?. 

* iSee below, § 2. 

®'‘Some Latin Etymologies,” Classical PMLology, xi (1916) 209. 

®Ivan Pauli, gargon,^* dans les langues romanes 

4tudi^8 paHimiM^remimt dans les dialects gallo-romans et italienSf Lund, 
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assembling the words from the Eomance languages generally and 
provides ns with a convenient survey of the types of formation. 
These types are as follows : words designating the child in relation 
to father or mother^ to other relatives^ words designating sex, 
youth, the family, the social status, words referring to local cus- 
toms, proper names, words denoting tenderness, pity, and depre- 
ciation, words referring to a quality or a characteristic, words 
suggested by the cut of the hair, by the clothes or a part of the 
body, metaphors, onomatopoetic formations of various sorts. Such 
variety bears out the old proverb, Geliebte Kinder haben viele 
Namen.^^ The absence of negative compounds and of words employ- 
ing any form of the verb ^ to speak ^ is conspicuous. I hasten to 
point out that the formation infans, whatever be its origin, is, so 
far as the Eomance languages are concerned, a simplex. There is 
perhaps evidence that the conventional etymology was present in 
the minds of some speakers, for we recall the existence of such 
words as Sp. infante and Eng. infant ‘ one who cannot speak with 
legal authority,^ and in these the old popular and Juridical ety- 
mology may well have persisted. Beyond making suitable refer- 
ence to Paulfs collections I shall ordinarily omit words in the 
Eomance languages from the following collection of illustrative 
material. 

1. ^small.^ 

Engl, fadj tot; Ger., das Kleine; Hung., dprod (cf. Szinnyei, 
Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwiss,^ [Sammi. Gbschen No. 463], p. 86) ; 
Ass.-Babyl., suharu, suhartu (isaharu ^to be small ^), quttinnu 
{:qatdnu ^to be smalP) ; Syriac- Aramaic laborsa ^ child,’ also 
^ little pupE of the eye Syriac zdpra; Arabic tifl; Takelma (s. w. 
Oregon) hapxi; Nootka fa'na; and diminutives generally.’’ 

2. foolish.’ 

Gr. vgTbo^s; mod. coll. Gr. ixu)p6; Swed. toTca (cf. Pauli, p. 236). 
Compare Hupa (n. w. Calif.) • P d^in^its-mind-be-without- 

the,’ i e,, ^mindless.’® 

1019. The reviews have been uniformly favorable, although many more 
words appear to call for inclusion; see, e. g., von Wiartburg, Zs, f, rom. 
PUloL, XLI (1921), 612-17 and Spitzer, LiteraturU., xnn (1921), 18-24. 

7 See also Pauli, pp. 273 ff. ® See also Pauli, pp. 236 ff. 

3 
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3. Onomatopoesis. 

Eng. laby,^ 

4. Words with obvious physiological associations. 

Gr. ydpe^os (see Boisacq, p. 133)^° and Eng. child ( : Gothic Tcilpd) 
are usually related to words for ^womb^; Ass.-Babyl. lidUj ildu, 
lellidu, walidu {iwalada ^to bear^); Aramaic savrd (perhaps 
related to savar ‘to break out of the hull^); Gr. re/cvov, t€kvo^; 
Eng. lairn, Lett, lehrns (cf. Falk and Torp 5. v, barn) ; Ger. 
Kind and Old Welsh cynt ( : Lat. gigno) ; Haida Iqen ( : qen ^ to 
give birth ^ ; see Durlach, Eelationship Systems of the Tlingit, 
Haida and Tsimshian [Pull. Am, Bthnol, 8oc,, xi, 1928], p. '^7) ; 
Lat. incrementum (see Frank, Glass, Philol,^ xi [1916], 3'34ff.) ; 
North Athabaskan foe-^d-nan ‘hoj/ ^ child ^ i. e., ^the one moving 
out^; Eng. get (obs., see Henley and Farmer s,v,). The Central 
Algonquian words for ^ child ^ point to a type "^'netoydna {e, g,, 
Menomini nitsian, in possessed form always with diminutive ending 
ninitsianeh ^my child 0. The corresponding medial element is 
"^-etcyd- (e, g, Menomini ushdtsian ‘ firstborn child,^ TcemenetsiaTcm 
^ bastard^). The relation between the initial and the medial form 
is obscure.^^ What with the alternation of d:d the word may 
be connected with ’^-etcyd- ^ belly ^ g*^ Pox ’pdgetcdcinwa ‘h.e 

falls on his belly see Bloomfield, Festschrift Meinhof, p. 399). 

^ul (found in various forms in Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic (cf. root 
gdl)^ and Syriac ; has the root meaning ^suckle, nourish’ ) ;Fiiig,sucM- 
ing (cf. also Eng. son; Gr. vl6<s [see Boisacq 5. t;.]) ; Old Bulg. deti 
(cf. Berneker, Slav, ety, Wb,^ i, 196; Walde, Lai, ety, Wb, s,v, 
fXius) ; Ass.”Babyl. eniqu, eniqtu, tinequ {lenequ ^to suck^) and 

* See also Pauli, pp. 359-64. 

^®But see Wood, Joum, Eng. and Ger. Philol,, u (1898), 215. 

^Larsen (“Om ordet barn i oldnorsk og i de nynorske bygdemal,” 
Arkiv f. nord. fil.^ xxi [1905], 125-131) brings nothing of importance for 
us. 

^^See also Pauli, pp. 68 ff. Pauli’s note (p. 217, n. 1) can scarcely be 
correct in view of the actual Latin use of incrementum for ‘child.’ 

^®But cf. Int. Joum. Am, Lmg.y iv (1927), 187; Bloomfield, Festschrift 
Meinhof (Hamburg 1927), p. 400. 

^^See Int, Joum. Am. Lmg., iv (1927), 196. 
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compare Hebrew joneq, Aramaic janqdj jdnoqd; Arabic mdi ^ suckl- 
ings Ass.-Babyl. Ulipu ( : aldpu ^ to grow up 

5. Words denoting bodily uncleanliness. It has been said that 
these words are characteristically south European in their use, 
although this is not exclusively the case. 

Alb. ¥er6s ^scabby, youngest child Ital. mozzo {^mucus) and 
compare Ital. (dial.) vdva (<^*haia ^ drool cf. Meyer-Liibke s,v); 
Pr. (argot) moutard {<^mout ^ drooling^; cf. Sainean, Le langage 
pariden au ZJZ® siecle [Paris 1920], pp. 290, 477; Meyer-Liibke 
s. V,; Deschanei, Les deformations de la langue frangaise,^ pp. 
240-M) ; Mid. Low Germ, ddtel (cf. W. Braune, Niederdt Scherz- 
gedichte v, J. Lauremberg [1879], p. 112 a v. Snappentdtel) ; 
Eum. pufoiu {<^puta ^ membrum virile of small children^) ; Old 
Icel. sileTcur, 

Into the m 3 rriad ideas which have given rise in one place or 
another to the meaning ^ child ^ I shall not attempt to bring order. 
I list words, which, though we do not know their etymology, 
evidently do not contain the concepts ^ not ^ and ^ speaking.^ Where 
possible I have given an etymology. 

6. Miscellaneous. 

Ass.-Babyl. darTcu ( : Ho be weak ^) yhrru ( : Ho be weak ^) ; Ass.- 
Babyl. burn and the Sumerian loan muru contain no trace of ^ not ^ 
or Hpeaking^; Eng, brat (Celtic Hag^; cf. Weekley, An Ety, Diet, 
of the Eng, Lang, s,v,)^ which we may compare with Sp. chico 
{(jplicus; cf. W. I. Knapp, Mod, Sp, Readings [Boston 1883], 
p. iv; see a contradictory etymology recommended in Pauli, p. 249, 
n. 2) ; Finn, lapsi (see J. Budenz, Magyar-TJgor OsszehasonlUo 
Szotdr [Budapest 1873-81], p. 701, § 759) ; Welsh plant; Eng, 
bantling; Eng. hid and compare Aramaic taljd (Mk. 5 : 41) ; 
Syriac (Aramaic) girls' a ^ shaved, beardless ^ ; Syriac sHorta; Arabic 
\alajma, gulani (:^sex dream ^); Arabic sabi; Persian batsa 
( : Middle Persian batsa ^ joint of a finger ’), pesar, farzand; Turkish 
oghlu, tsodzuq; Lonkunda (or Lomongo, Equatorial Congo) bonoju 

general, this type of formation appears to he rare in the G-allo- 
Roman dialects. 

=^«Note that this last development is paralleled in vulgar American 
speech and see Bloomfield, Physigunkus,” Mod, Philol., xv (1917-8), 587; 
Pauli, pp. 206 ff. 
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(^•ohild,^ pL lenaju), tom (^baby,^ pi. iarut) ; Mordvinian id'a¥a 
{cf, Szinnyei, Finnische-ugrische SpracTiwissJ^, p. 84) ; Wotjak 
nnniJca {cf. Szinnyei I, c,) ; Wognl 'mrarmGe-m (^my baby,^ cf. 
Szinnyei Z. a) ; Tana (noxtbern Calif.) ddfi; Ilocano ubing ^ child, ^ 
( secondary /meaning : ^minor servant^ ) ; Malay hanah, or Jcanah Jcmah; 
Shetland ormeTc, wmefe,wmeZ(perhaps<orm %nake^) ; fjoreJc, 

fjoreh {Kfjorr ^to show affection^); Shetl. naitek, nditij natti; 
Shetl. nitrek, nittek (<^nitret ^ stubborn ^) ; Low Ger. purre; Shetl. 
pditekj pditin, pattin; Shetl. plufsek; Dan. (dial.) tuU^ tullik; 
Tagalog lata (cf. P. S. Laktaw, Diccionario tagdlog-hispano 
[Manila 1914] 5. ^.). 

A sufficient mass of material is now before us to permit our 
reaching certain conclusions. There is no reason for believing that 
^ speechless ^ is the ordinary word for ^ child ^ in many languages ; 
in fact our search has not revealed a single uncontested example 
in any language. We discern the existence of two large groups 
of etymologies- The apparently older group, to which it seems 
that few modem additions are being made, includes words which 
have reference to birth, the womb, or to sucking. A much more 
numerous and varied class, which is receiving constant additions, 
is composed of nouns derived from descriptive words, either adjec- 
tives or nouns with meanings lending themselves to metaphorical 
use. The sequence of thought is often unexpected, but rarely 
inapt. From such notions as ^smalV ^ foolish,^ or ^ dirty ^ the 
step to the concept child ^ was not a long one and could be taken 
in many lands. A complete collection of such etymologies might 
conceivably lend itself to cartographic presentation and in this 
way reveal areas within which particular types of formation pre- 
vailed. It might, on the other hand, appear that some develop- 
ments had occurred in widely separated places without much likeli- 
hood of mutual influence, as in the case of the shift from ^rag^ 
to ^ child ^ in both Irat and cMco, Such undertakings do not 
concern us particularly at the moment. So far as the evidence 
goes and so far as any considerations a priori are helpful, the 
concept ^ child ^ does not receive its name from the concept 
' speechless.^ 

Aecher Taylor. 

University/ of Chicago. 


The Lomongo root ‘ to speak * is tefelu. 
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DANTE NOTES, XI 

The Eainbow Colors 

It will be remembered that the seven flames which lead the 
symbolic procession in Purg.^ xxix, are said to paint overhead as 
they advance a sevenfold strip in rainbow colors. The exact words 
are (vss. 76-78) : . li sopra rimanea distinto di sette liste, 

tntte in qnei colori onde fa Tarco il Sole e Delia il cinto.^^ 

Here many of the commentators remain silent as to what those 
colors are understood to be; though there is a good deal said about 
the allegorical meaning involved. The majority of the more recent 
commentators and translators either say outright, or clearly imply 
by their diction, that ^^the^^ seven colors — ^that is, the familiar 
seven rainbow colors — ^are meant; and apparently it is taken 
for granted that the reader will have initiative enough of his own to 
assign one to each strip.^ Occasionally one of them judges that 

^ One is surprised to find so early a eommentator as J acopo della Lana 
saying liste in sette colori, simile all’ yris ” — ^wMch I take from tlie 
Bologna, 1866, edition: perhaps the original reading has been tampered 
with, 

Following are some modem samples: 

Pompeo Venturi (1732) : “Bi sette strisce e nastri di luce si, ma di 
diversi colori per la diversa combinazione della luce e fumo che usciva da 
quelle gran fiaccole.” 

A. J. Butler, Purgt. of D, A., with translation and notes (1892) ; a note: 
“luminous bands, of the seven prismatic colours.” 

Luigi Roooa, in Lectura Dcmtis (1904): “una zona distinta nei sette 
colori dell’ iride.” 

L. Venturi, Le simiUtudmi dantesche (3d ed., 1911): “sette strisce, 
luminose come i colori dell’ areobaleno e dell’ alone che cinge la luna.” 

Moore, Studies in Dcmte, lu (1903) : “These streamers of light varied in 
colour as the rmuhow, or the lunar halo ” ; and : “ By the presence of every 
colour of the rainbow we have symbolized the ‘ diversities of gifts.’ ” 

Casini: “sette liste luminose, che avevano in s& tutti i colori del- 
I’arcobaleno e dell’ alone ” — which is repeated verbatim, over thirty years 
later, in the 1926 Casini-S. A. Barbi. 

Scartazzini-Vandelli, unchanged in 8th ed. (1921) from 5th ed. (1907) : 
“77-78. COLORI: dell’ areobaleno . . . e dell’ alone” — and in the prefa- 
tory paragraph to 61-81: “le 7 liste figurano i 7 doni dello Spirito Santo 
. . . virttl per awentura indicate anche dai colori dell’ areobaleno e del- 
I’alone ” is found in the 5th ed. ; while the 8th ed. has the explicit state- 
ment: “Le 7 liste di 7 differenti colori figurano, probabilmente, i 7 doni 
dello Spirito Santo.” 
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Dante meant that each strip was variegated with all the colors of 
the rainbow.^ 

Only rarely does a commentator definitely show that he is aware 
that in Dante’s time the now so familiar gamut of the seven 
spectral colors (Newton is said to have added the seventh, indigo) 
was unknown ; ^ and as we have seen, those few commentators have 


Mestica *. ‘‘ sette liste si spiegavano in alto raggianti i colori delF iride 
. . . e deir alone Innare”; and elsewhere: ^‘vivissima luce che in fasce 
iridescenti si dilunga sotto il verde dei rami.” 

Passerini : sette liste che presentavano i colori dei quali il sole fa 

1’ arcobaleno e la Inna dipinge V alone.” 

Pietxobono : per capire che cosa rappresentino le sette liste e che cosa 
i sette colori, basta ripensare ...” etc. 

Scarano: “eiascuna era de’ sette colori de’ quali il sole dipinge il suo 
areo baleno e la luna il suo alone.” 

Steiner : “ sette liste dipinte coi colori dei quali il sole fa il suo arco.” 

Mazzoni paraphrases : “ pennonoelli colorati dei colori deir arcobaleno,” 

Cary^a classic translation has : all those seven listed colors.” 

Longfellow’s: ‘^sevenfold lists, all of them of the colors Whence the 
sun’s bow is made, and Delia’s girdle.” 

E. H. Plumptre annotates his translation thus : Each gift of the Spirit 
has its appropriate colour.” 

J. A. Wilstach translates: “Their sevenfold tints like those the Sun’s 
bow shows, Or those the girdle of fair Delia knows.” 

O. E. Wheeler: “Streaked with the colours seven, which make bright 
Both Delia’s girdle, and the sun’s own bow.” 

S. W. Griffith : “ Seven bands, in the respective colours Whereof the Sun 
makes ibow, and Delia girdle.” 

•Henry Johnson: “seven bands of every hue like those Of Delia’s girdle 
and the sun-made bow.” 

Melville Best Anderson (marginal note): “The lunar and solar 
speotrum” 

^ E. g., Bennassuti (cited by Scartazzini, in Leipzig ed.) — and perhaps 
Mestica; see the second quotation from him, in footnote 1, above. 

* E. g., Buti: “ tutti in quei colori; cio^ di quattro colori ” — and his list 
is that of Landino : “ e’ colori dell’ arco sono rosso, sanguigno, verde, e 
bianco.” (This is copied verbatim in Compendia della Comedia di D. A., 
by Can* Gio. Palazzi, Venice, 1696: except that the comana is omitted 
between “ rosso ” and “ sanguigno ” — ^whieh would leave three colors only. ) 

Scartazzini, in his Leipzig ed., n. to vs. 78, on the authority of Bahr, 
Byrnholih des mosaisdhen Oultus, which work he cites, gives: “I colori 
deir arcobaleno figurano; Celeste, il cielo sede della rivelazione speciale di 
Dio, percid anche le testimonianze di Dio, la legge e i profeti. . . . 
Purpureo, la somma dignity, maesta e potenza di Dio. . . . Cocco, cid che 
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evidently made fairly little impression on tlie rest. A glance at 
the authorities available to Dante and his generation, and at those 
few of the early commentators who have taken the trouble to refer 
to the point, not only shows that fact, but also the not less dis- 
turbing fact that there was no generally accepted list of the colors 
of the rainbow. The poets, notably Dante^s favorites, Virgil (e. g., 
in v, 89 and 609) and Ovid {e, g.^ in Met., vi, 64), in that 
airy and irresponsible way that poets have, said thousand 
colors when referring to the rainbow. But at the other extreme, 
the reverend words of Aristotle gave the rainbow colors, through the 
medium of Latin translations, as three; """puniceus, viridis et 
purpureus,^^ with a fourth mentioned as a sort of intermediary be- 
tween the first two, and termed flavus.^^ ^ 

Isidore of Seville ® and the Venerable Bede,® with others, name 
four colors, and associate each with one of the four elements: for 
fire (which they call ^^coelum^^) both give color igneus^^; for 
water, purpureus ; for air Isidore gives ^^albus^^ and Bede 
hyacinthinus ; for earth Isidore gives ^^niger^^ and Bede 
gramineus."’^ ^ Isidore's enumeration of ^^niger^^ among the 
rainbow colors may not be much more of a sign of the mental 
blindness to which mysticism at its worst may lead, than of the 

^ comune al fuoco e al sangue, figura di mobilit^r e di vita, simbolo di Bio 
qual fonte di vita e qtial amor potente che vivifica e salva. . . . Bisso, 
color bianco, imagine d^innocenza, simbolo della santit^ di Bio.” Tbis was 
written over half a century ago; and Bahr’s work dates from 1837. 

Torraca’s 5tb ed. of the 7). (7., 1921, in n. to vs. 78 says only: » sette 

liste, con i color! delB arco baleno”; but he gives a cross-reference to 
Purff., XXV, 93, and in his note to that passage he quotes Brunetto Latini, 
Tesoro, x, iii, 107 : II sole manda i suoi raggi tra le nuvole, e fa del suo 
splendore un -arco di quattro colori diversi, perch^ ogni elemento vi mette 
del suo colore; e cio awiene quando la nuvola e piena e igrossa.” (An 
examination of the context shows that Brunetto does not say what those 
four colors are.) 

* Meteor,, nx, ii. Cf, Busnelli, II concetto e Vordine del ‘ Par.’ 257 ff. 

® Be 1)1 at, Eerum, xxxi (Migne, P. L,, voh 83, col. 1004) . 

« Be Nat, Eerum, Xxxi (Migne, P. L., vol. 90, col. 252). 

Honorius Augustodunensis, Imago Mundi, i, Iviii (Migne, P. L,, vol. 172, 
col. 137 ) , has the same description as Bede. 

With these lists it i® interesting to compare St. Thomas Aquinas’ dis- 
cussion of the four colors of the Veil of the Temple, referring them to 
the four elements {Bumma, P, Qu. 102, Art. 4, Loc. 4) : he gives coccum 
Ms tmctum for fire, purpura for water, hyacmthus for air, lyssus for earth. 
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indeterminateness in meaning with which classic terms for color 
and light were afflicted. Bnt even ButFs rosso, sangnigno, verde, 
e bianco is hardly much more satisfactory to ns moderns. 

A number of the Church Fathers noted only the two colors at the 
extremes of the visible spectrum, and gave them mystic reference 
to the two Judgments: that of the Deluge, and the Last Judgment.® 
Some of them call these two colors red and green, others red and 
blue. No wonder some of the later authorities were non-committal 
on the subject — as was Dante. 

It is possible that Dante had in mind, as his rainbow colors, the 
four by which he characterizes the Virtues : red, white, and green, 
for the three theological virtues, and purple for all the (four) 
cardinal virtues. Such a distribution of tints would harmonize 
fairly with the general average of his authorities. However, he 
does not express himself definitely on this point; and probably he 
did not feel that he was competent to do so, even if he had wished 
to. We may compare his reticence in this connection, with that 
of his so-called master Brunette Latini, who refrains from 
specifying what the colors of the rainbow are, though he definitely 
says that they are four in number; ® — ^the discordance of authori- 
ties was enough to give pause I 

Hekbeet D. Austin. 

University of Southern California. 


THE ITALIAN IMITATIONS OF JERONIMO DB HEREDIA 

In 1603 there was published in Barcelona a little book entitled 
Guirrwlda de Vemis Casta y Amor Enamorado, in two parts, by 
Jeronimo de Heredia. The first part consists of short lyrics — 
fifty-three sonnets, five canzoni, and one sestina; the second part 
is a mythological story in verse and prose, translated from Antonio 

St. Aug*., Expositio in Apoo,, Horn, u (Migne, P.L,, vol. 35, col. 
2426 f.) ; Rabanus Maurus, De Universo, Lib. ix (Migne, P. L., vol. Ill, 
col. 277 1) ; St. G-reg. the Great, Horn, in Ezech., Lib. I, Horn, vm (Migne, 
P.L., vol. 76, col. 8671); Gamier of St. Victor, (h-egoriarmni, Lib. vm. 
Cap. xvm (Migne, P. L., vol. 193, col. 325) ; Hugo of St. Victor, Exegetica 
duhia, Lib. I, Cap. xvi (Migne, P.L., vol. 175, col. 643); Richard of St. 
Victor, In Apoc., Lib. II (Migne, P. L., vol. 196, col. 746 f.). 

® See above, at end of note 3. 
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Mintnmo^ in which the verses inserted in the Italian text are 
curiously pnt now in Italian and now in national meters. In his 
prologue the author states that he had ready for the press another 
volume containing a translation of Tansillo^s Lagrime di San Pietro 
and Rim^is espiritudles y morales^ hut there is no record that it was 
ever printed. Knowledge of the above work had practically been 
limited to the meagre descriptions in the catalogues of rare-book 
collectors until Eugenio Mele^ the Italian investigator of Hispano- 
Italian literary relations during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, called attention to the Italian imitations in the first part in 
two articles : Per la Fortuna delU liriche di Tansillo in Ispagna, 
Giornale storico della letferatura italiana, LXVI (1915), 284: sq., 
and Solre canciones y sonetos italianos y espanoies, Bevista Gas- 
tellana, V (1919), 209 sq. In the first he points out three 
imitations from Tansillo : ^ 

1. Amor, se vuoi torni al giogo antico. 

Si quieres que yo tome al yago antiguo. 

(pp. 21v-24v) 

2. Mar, che irato gli alti scogli fera. 

Ni mar ayrado que las rocaa Mende. 

(p. 8) 

3. Qua! liuom cbe trasse il grave remo e spinse. 

(L. Tansillo) 

Qua! borntre que va al remo condenado. 

(p. 22) 

4. Simile al oceano quando piii freme. 

Mar que siempre movible tu agua siento. 

(p.7) 

In the second article he notes three imitations — one from Petrarch 
and three from other Italians : ^ 

5. Pommi oveT Sole occide i fieri e Verba. 

(Petrarch) 

Ponme donde la llama licencioaa. 

(p. 16 V) 

^ITos. 1, 2, and 3 are to he found on pages 244, 237, and 238 of I Piori 
delle rime de’ poeti illustri (ed. Ruscelli), Venice, 1569'; no. 4 occurs on 
p. 175 of Tansillo, Poesie edite ed inediie (ed. Fiorentino), Naples, 1882. 

®For no, 5 see p. 313 of II Oan^oniere (ed. Scherillo), Milan, 1925; for 
nos. 6 and 7 see Fiori, loc. eit.y pp. 63-64, 151 v. 
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6. Dell lasci-a I’antrc tenebroso. 

(Cav. Salvage) 

El puesto dexa umbroso. 

(pp. 25v-27v) 

7. La viva neve, e le vermiglie rose. 

(G-. B. Amalteo) 

La biva nieve y las purpureas rosas. 

(p. 2v) 

To this number four additional imitations should be added. The 
first is from Bernardo Tasso. 

8. Pallida gelosia, ch’a poco a poco 
Passando al cor per non usate vie, 

Aduggi il fior delle speranze mie 
E'n amaro dolor giri il mio gioco: 

PercM copri di gbiaccio il mio bel f oco ; 

E le paci di guerre ingiuste, e rie? 

E mi fai lagrimar la notte el die, 

Ond^io lasso!, son gik languido, e roco? 

Tu con veleno tuo spargi di sorte 
Ogni dolce d’amore, e rendi amaro, 

Che non h pih piaoer, che mi conforte. 

O nodrita con Todio a paro a paro 
Ne Tonde di Cocito, e con la morte, 

Per te sola a morir vivendo imparo.® 

Heredia^s version is quite free, but falls much below the original. 

Celoso monstruo de mi fin sediento 
Que vas a poco a poco penetrando 
Mi coragon, porqu4 yrle as! acabando 
Es mas crudo linage de tormento; 

Refrena, cruel, el duro sentimiento, 

Que mi sospecha justa va aumentando 
En guerra injusta mi quietud trocando 
Y en pena amarga todo mi contento. 

Suspende un poco el inmortal cuydado, 

No viertas el veneno pongonoso, 

Afloxa de mi alma el lazo fuerte. 

Sino creer§ y dir^ fuyste engendrado 
Del odio en el Cocito tenebroso, 
y que tu solo ensefias lo que es muerte. 

(pp. 8v-9) 

More successful is the imitation of a sonnet of Angelo Di Costanzo. 

* The poem occurs on p. 12 of QU Amori, Venice, 1656. 
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9. Che Perseo un tempo, qual Mercurio alato, 
Gisse del ciel per Talte ignote strade, 

Non si deve ammirar la nostra etade, 

Che’l simil proTo al mio amoroso stato. 
PercM del mio pensier sovente alzato 

A contemplar I’angelica beltade, 

M^appresso a quelle eterne alme eontrade, 
Onde vien quanto a noi di sopra 6 dato. 
Indi, qual ei la Vergin d’Ethiopia, 
Destinata per cibo al monstro fiero, 

Scorgo in preda d’Amor Fanima propria, 
Ma non ho com’hebbe ei lo scudo altero, 

Ne d’altr’arme per torla, alcuna eopia, 

Di man del dispietato iniquo arciero."* 

Compare 

Que qual Mercurio, un tiempo fuesse alado 
Perceo por el eielo cristalino, 

No es caso muy estraSo, o peregrine, 

Pues yo lo pruevo en mi amoroso estado. 
Quando del pensamiento levantado, 

A contemplar un rostro alto y divino. 

Me allege junto (a) aquel puesto y confino, 
De donde viene quanto bi4n sea dado; 

De alii, qual 41, la virgen de Btyopia, 

Por man jar destinada al monstruo crude, 
Veo pressa de Amor mi alma propia, 

Mas no tengo como 41 el fuerte escudo 
Para librarla de la ardiente eopia 
De flechas del arquero cruel desnudo. 

(p. 14 v) 

Francesco Coppetta fiiriiislied another model. 

10. Amor m’ha posto come scoglio a I’onda, 
Qual incude al martel, qual torre al vento, 
E com’oro nel fuoco; e’l mio lamento, 
Donna, a voi grida, e non 4 chi risponda: 
La treccia vostra inanellata e bionda 

Sol per mio danno ondeggia, e per voi sento 
II colpo, il fiato e’l fuoco, e non mi pento 
Ogni pena per voi chiamar gioconda. 
L’orgoglio onda, martello il duro affetto, 

Lo sdegno 4 vento : e con tal f orze Amore 
Non mi muove, non rompe e non m’inchina; 


FioHf loc. dt., page 13. 
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E Taccesa onestaxie el bel sospetto 
Con la dolce ira, el fuoco ovel mio core 
Quanto piii si consuma, piii s’aflfina.® 

The imitation reads smoothly and pleasingly. 

Qual roca Amor me ba puesto al mar ayradi, 
Qu-al ayunque al martillo, torre al viento, 

Qual oro al fuego; y mi aspero tormento 
Jamas, Arcelia cruel, os ha ablandado. 
Vuestro bermoso cabello ensortijado, 

Ondea s61o para mi tormento, 

Y el golpe, el ayre, el fuego, en mi tormento, 
Bor VOS le tengo, por un dulce estado. 

Honda el orgullo y martillo el duro efeto, 
Desddn el viento, y con tal fuerga y pena 
No me mueve el Amor, rompe o inclina : 

Que el fuego, desse bonesto y bello aspecto, 

Su dulce ira, y suave aura serena. 

Quanto mS-s me consume mas me afina. 

(p. 14) 

Another imitation is drawn from Girolamo Parabosco. 

11. Chi vuol prova di sh far contra Amore 
Miri ne gli occbi de la donna mia, 

Che poi sicuro in ogni parte fia, 

Slvi non ^ pregion, slvi non more. 

Questi quegli occbi son, c’banno valore 
Di far d'ogni alma cruda, bumile e pia; 

Al foco, a strai d’Amor apron la via, 

Sia pur di gbiaccio, o di diamante un core. 
Luci da me piu cbe la vita amate, 

Che morir d’ineffabile dolcezza 
Mi fate ogn’bor, cbe a me vi rivolgete; 

Cost mai sempre a me benigne siate 
Com’io vi adoro, e come di bellezza 
I dui maggior del ciel lumi vincete.® 

Heredia faithfully translates the thought. 

Quien de sf contra Amor quiere bazer prueba 
Mire los ojos de mi Areelia bellos, 

Que bien podrd ya seguro, si por ellos 
No se entrega a una dulce prisiOn nueva. 


® Bime J^celie, Vinegia, Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, 1588, ii, 105. 
® Mime Scelte, Vinegia, Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, 1688, n, 166. 
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Que aquestos son los ojos donde a prueva 
Se fraguan las saetas contra aquellos, 

Y aunque de liielo armados, solo on vellos 
'Ho hay dureza quo (a) tamarles no le mneva, 

Luzes mas que la vida de ml amadas, 

Que de inmensa dulgura y gran terneza 
Si os bolv4ys a miraxme, luego muero; 

Asi me seays benignas, y apiadadas 
Como bos adoro, y como en belleza 
Veno4ys a Delia, y el mayor Luzero. (p. 4v) 

Heredia wrote at a time when the poetic stream was changing its 
course from Petrarchism to Oultemnismo. The poems he chose to 
imitate, on account of their artificial character, mark him as a 
transitionist between the two movements. 

Joseph G. Eucilla. 

WortKioestern "Umversity. 


THE PIGHRATIVE NEGATIVE IN OLD SPANISH 

In the May, 1927, number of MLN, (pp. 311-313) Professor 
A. E. Nyld discusses and lists what he calls Old Spanish terms 
of small value and states that he would be grateful if further 
examples were called to his attention/^ The term under discus- 
sion is, I believe, generally considered the essential part of the 
figurative negative, and as such has been frequently treated. 

Professor Nykl calls the terms rustic similes,^^ and states that 
none occurs in the Poema de Mio Cid. But herein he is mistaken, 
as the foEowing examples show: 

non lo pre§io un figo, 77 

non quiere facer un dinero de dafio, 252 

non prendrd de vos quanto un dinero malo, 503 

non dar4 a vos de ello un dinero malo, 1042. 

In fact, Menendez Pidal, in a paragraph entitled Befuerzo de la 
negacion in his edition of the Oantar de Mio Oid, gives a very satis- 
factory bibliography of scholars who have treated this question,^ 
and who cite practically all the words included in Professor NykFs 
lists in addition to as many more overlooked by him. 

^ Oantar de Mio Oid, Madrid, 1908, I, 376. Cf. also bis glossary of tbe 
poem s. 17. figo. 
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Diez is doubtless the first scholar to discuss the figurative nega- 
. tive, and, though he has made no attempt to exhaust the study ox 
to compile a complete list of examples, has cited several instances 
from the same works used by Professor Nykl, e. g,: 

non puedo desir gota, JRuiz, 1492c 
tres agallas no daban, Duelo Berceo, 19c 
non los pregio dos pinones, JRuiz, 638d 
non valiron quanto tres cannaveras, Alex, 663d 
quanto val un cabello, MilagBerceo, 325c 

W. W. Comfort in 1908 contributed to MLN. an article on The 
Figurative Negative in Eomance Literature a propos of G. Drey- 
ling^s exhaustive study of the material in Old French,® and took 
issue, wisely enough it would seem, with Dreyling’s explanation of 
their frequent use when he suggested that the figurative negative 
is a convenient cheville. It is true that in every instance but two 
listed by Professor Nykl the term of small value either ends the 
line directly or is followed by an adjective modifier that might 
naturally and regularly be associated with it. In fact, the adjective 
modifier increases the insignificance or lack of value. Professor 
Nykl, curiously enough, seems to have missed the point of the 
adjective foradada with tiesto. He translates tiesto: ‘‘an earthen 
flower-pot with a hole in the bottom." We are not dealing here 
with the modern article ; foradado is added to give the article still 
less value. A pot with a hole in it is practically useless; so is a 
nut {nuez foradada) , 

Geoege Ieviistg Dale. 

Cornell University. 


CONFUSION BEWEEN OLD FEENCH MORE AND MOB 

In his edition of Guilert d^Andrems, Paris, 1922, Melander 
writes More and includes it in his list of proper names : 

Ne vit nus bon .i. Sarrazin si fier, 

Grueule ot fendue plus de plain pi§ entier, 

® Crammatih der romanischen Sprachen, Zweite Ausgabe, Bonn, 1860, 
III, 402-418. 

^MLN, xxm , 61-63. Dreyling’s study is entitled: Die AmdruoJcsweise 
der ubertrisbenen Verhleinerung im altfranzosischen Karlsepos (Ausgaben 
und AbTiandhmgen cms dem Cebiete der romanischen Philologie i?er- 
dffentlicht von E. Stengel, Marburg, 1888, Lxxxn) . 
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Les denz agues come qarrel d^acier, 

Noir comme More, bien resenble aversier. 

De la tor ist arm4 sor son destrier; 

Avuec lui a de paiens .i. milEer 

Qui tuit sont noir con More de Morier.i (1426-1432) 

More is then defined as meaning Manre and Morier as pays 
des Manres/^ This translation is incorrect in the case of both of 
the words mentioned^ showing that the editor overlooked the dis- 
tinction between mor and more. The feminine form more (CL 
Latin morum pin. mora) means mulberry and morier means 

mulberry tree : 

Bevant le palais ont Bondifer amen6, 

Un destrier que rois Otes tenoit en grant chiert6. 

II fu noir comme more, s’ot le front estelld, 

Et la crope fu blanebe comme flor en estS. 

{Florence de Rome, ed. by A. Wallenskold, Paris, 
1907, 2499-2502.) 

Une mulle chevaebe ricbement conraee, 

Plus noire que n’est more et de blanc estellee. 

{lUd., 3625-6.) 

Au bout de celle lande mauldicte y avoit ung franc morier plants, 
assez remply de fueilles vertes et auprfes du morier j avoit une fontaine. 

( Oeuvres PoStiques de Guillaume Aleans, ed. by Arthur 
Piaget and &nile Picot, II, Paris, 1899, p. 309.) 

In her dissertation entitled French Feminine Singular Nouns 
Derived from Latin Neuter Plurals,^ Dorothy Turville says: ^^In 
early Drench, more is commonly found in comparisons, as being 
the most familiar concrete object possessing the quality of black- 
ness in a superlative degree.-^^ 

In the passage from Guilert d'Andrenas quoted above, Milander 
has confused feminine more with masculine mor (from Latin 
Maums ) . The latter form means Moor : 

Un vilain, qui ressanbloit mor, 

Grant et bideus a desmesure, 

(Einsi tres leide creature, 

^Jessie Crosland writes more and morier in her edition of this text, 
London, 1923. 

* N"ew York, 1925, p. 25. On this page and tbe following sbe gives two 
examples of more de morier (R Mont, 133, 21 and Gay don, 9791). 
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Qu’an ne porroit dire de boche), 

Vi je seeir sor une socbe. 

{Kristian von Troyes Yvam, ed. by W. Foerster, 
Halle, 1912, 288-92.) 

Anfricans amena et Mors, 

Si amena ses grans tr4sors. 

{Le Roman de Brut par Wace, ed. by Le Roux 
de Liney, Rouen, 1838, 11388-9.) 

E la tieroe est de Nubles e de Bios, 

E la quarte est de Bruns e d’Esclavoz, 

E la quinte est de Sorbres e de Sorz, 

E la siste est d’Ermines e de Mors, 

{La Chanson de Boland, ed. L4on Gautier, Tours, 
1880, 3224-7.) 

A similar oonfiisioii in the use of the w^ords under consideration 
is also found in Littre^s Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise 
where the following passage is cited under More, Maure, Moor : 

Par ioeli Diex qui ne ment, 

Se vous jaim4s parlds k li, 

VouB en aur4s le vis pali, 

Voirs plus noir que more, 

(M4on, Le Roman de la Rose, 1814, 8575-81.) 

The word more in the quotation just given means mulberry 
and is so translated by La Curne de Sainte-Palaye in his Diction- 
naire Historique de VAnden Langage Frangois, In his discussion 
of morois and related forms, Gunnar Tilander says : ® II a dii 
y avoir confusion entre les mots derives de maurus et morum 
^miire/^^ As already indicated the French representative of 
Maurus, ^^Moor,^^ found in the early texts was mor. The later 
form with an e, More, is doubtless due to the influence of more, 

mulberry, with which it was confused. 

In Murray^s English Dictionary More is mentioned as occurring 
in Anglo-French in the thirteenth century. In Froissart this 
form is used as the name of a bridge : ^ Le due de Lancastre et 
le roy de Portingal ont ete ensemble au Pont-de-More."’^ On page 
460 of the same volume the editor says: ^^Le Pont de More est 
Ponte-Mouro,^^ and in volume xs:v^ p. 200 he describes as follows 
the location of the bridge : On voit une localite appelee Ponte- 

* See Lewique du Romcm de Benart, Goteborg, 1924. 

*‘Omwvm de Wroissart, ed. by M. le baron Kervyn de Lettenbove, 
Bruxelles, 1870, xi, 430. 
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Moura sur le Tambre^ entre Campostelle et la Corogne/^ Mmre^ 
a variant of More under the influence of Latin Maurus, did not 
appear until very much later- The first example noted in the 
texts examined occurs in the Memoirs of Commynes: ® '^^Et apres 
vouloient continuer les-dictz roys en leur conqueste on entreprinse 
sur les Maures et passer la mer qui est entre Grenade et Affrique.’^ 

Oliver M. Johitstok. 

Stanford University, 


BEOWNING AND GOETHE 

Ho one^ as far as I know, has ever called attention to the close 
parallel between Browning^s famous first lines of Rabii Ben Ezra, 

Grow old along witk me. 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made. 


and a passage from one of Goethe^s Zahme Xenien, 

Ein alter Mann ist -stets ein Kbnig Learl 
Was Hand in Hand mitwirkte, stritt, 

Ist liingst vorbei gegangen, 

Was mit nnd an dir liebte, litt, 

Hat sich wo anders angehangen; 

Die Jugend ist um ihretwillen hier, 

Es ware thiorig zu verlangen*. 

Komm, altele du mit mir.^ 


Browning^s Grow old along with me and Goethe’s Komm, altele du 
mit mir are -so similar that the former could very easily be consid- 
ered a direct translation of the latter. However, Browning’s thesis 
in regard to old age is quite different from Goethe’s opinion as ex- 
pressed here. In fact it appears that Browning’s whole poem is 
an answer to Goethe’s Komm, altele du mit mir. He would show 
that it would not be foolish to ask : Grow old along with me. But 
Browning, when he wrote his famous lines, was still too far from 
old age to know very much about it. Goethe at seventy was better 
qualified to judge. 


0. P. Ehyiste. 


Clemson College, S. 0. 


® MSmoi/res de Philippe de Commynes, pub. by Mile Dupont, Paris, 1853, 
n, 673. 

^ Weimar Edition, vol. Ill, p. 232. First published among other Zahme 
Xenien in 1820 in Cher Kunst und Alterthum, 2, 3, pp. 81-96. 
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ADDITIONS AND COREECTIONS TO VOLTAIRE’S 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The following list of additions to Bengesco’s Bibliographie de 
Voltaire will supplement the article I published in MLN., of Jan., 
1924: 

1. La Mort de CSsar^ Tragidie. Par M. de Voltaire. Nouvelle Edition. 

Au Magasin des pieces de TMdtre, chez Devers, Lihraire, rue Samt- 
Borne. A Toulouse, An II. (1803 ) . 34 pp. (To be added to Bengesco 
as 99 B.) 

2. Alzire ou les Amiricains, TragSdie de M. de Voltaire. BeprSsenUe d 

Paris pour la premihre fois le 27 janvier 1736. — Errer est d^un 
mort el, par dormer est divin. {Duren, trad, de Pope.) Avec la 
parodie de Messieurs Bomagnisi et Biocohoni, A Amsterdam. Chez 
J. Bychhojf, fils, lihraire. 1736. V, 72 pp. (To be added to Ben- 
gesco as 109 B. TMs is the fifth known edition of Alzire of the year 
1736.) 

3. Oreste. Tragidie de M. de Voltaire. Bevue et corrigie par V Auteur, 

et telle qu^elle est reprSsentSe par les Com4diens Frangois ordmai/res 
du Boy. Nouvelle Edition. Paris. Par la Compagnie des Lihraires. 
1766. 67 pp. (To be added to Bengesco as 205 B.) 

4. Olympie, TragMie de M. de Voltaire. A Paris. Chez N. B. Duchesne. 

.... 1772. 48 pp. (To be added to Bengesco as 261 B.) 

5. Chariot, ou la Comtesse de Civri. Pihce Dramatique, repr6sent6e sur 

le Th^dtre de Ferney au mois de Septemhre 1767. Cenhve et Paris. 
Merlin. . . . 1767. 47 pp. (To be added to Bengesco as 271 B. 
An edition of the same year as the one listed by Bengesco as the 
original, but without the 'Preface and with a different number of 
pages.) 

6. Bomans et Contes philosophiques par M. de Voltaire. Londres 1776. 

2 vol. (To be added to Bengesco as 1520 B.) 

7. UEvangile du Jour. A Ceneve. 1769. 227 pp. (Cf. Bengesco, 1904. 

This is the third edition of Volume I, different from the two de- 
scribed by Bengesco. Contents: Profession de foi des ThSistes. Les 
droits des hommes et les usurpations des autres. Epitre ausa 
Bomains. Homelie du pasteur Bourn. Conseils raisonnahles d Mr. 
Bergier. Bemonstrance du corps des pasteurs du G-ivaudan d J. 
Boustan. Fragment d’une lettre du Lord BoUnghrohe. Discours 
aucB conf4d4r48 catholiques de Kaminieh. Les CoUmagons du B. P. 
L^Escarhotier. Dissertation du Physicien de 8t. Flour. B4fiewion de 
VEditeur.) 

8. Defense de Milord Bolmghrohe. 1752. (To be added to Bengesco as 

1622 B* Contains 22 pages instead of 16, like the one indicated by 
Bengesco. This may be the first edition. ) 
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9. Diatribe da docteur Ahakia, midecm da Pape. DScret de Vlnquisition 
et rapport des professeurs de Rome au sujet d^ua pr^tenda Presi- 
dent. MDGCLin. (To be added to Bengesco, 1624. This edition 
counts 30 pp. and is different from the three listed by Bengesco for 
the year 1753.) 

10. Oeuvres de Voltaire, A. Basle, 1737. (This is the fourth collected 

edition known and is composed of: Zayre . — pp. 1-122; La Mort de 
C4sar. — ^pp. 122-199. [Text of the Butch ed. of 1736] ; Mpitre sur 
la Calomnie — ^pp. 200-208; Almire ou les AmSricaim — pp. 208-312; 
Le Temple da G-oUt, par Monsieur de Voltaire suivant V^dition 
veritable d^ Amsterdam de 1733. Donnee par V Auteur . — ^pp. 312-364. 
To be added to Bengesco as 2119 B. The J^pitre sur la Calomnie 
here printed constitutes the second edition, to be added to Bengesco, 
748.) 

11. A copy of the bilingual edition of the J^pitre de M. de V , en 

arrivant de sa terre. . . . (Bengesco, 791-794), of which Bengesco 
indicated the existence in his additions (I, p. 488), but which he 
was unable to describe. 

Pol. 1 — ^Recto: Thpitre de Mr. de Voltaire — An Ppistle of Mr. de 
Voltaire. (Price One Shilling.) 

Pol. 1 — ^Verso: J^pitre de Mr. de Voltaire, Bn arrivant dans sa Terre 
pr^s du Lao de 0-enhve, en Mars, T155 A Londres: Chez 
R. and J. Dodsley dans Pall-Mall. 1155. 

Pol. 2 — ^Recto: An Epistle of Mr. de Voltai/re Upon his Arrival at 
his Estate near the Lake of Geneva, in March, 1155. 
From the French. London: Printed for R. and J. Dodsley, 
in Pall-Mall. 1155. 

In 4°, 23 pp. 

12. La Henriade, par Monsieur de Voltaire, Avec les Variantes d un Bssai 

sur la Poesie Bpique. Nouvelle Edition. A Amsterdam; chez 
Frangois L’HonorS. 1165. 2 vol. of XXI, 211 pp. and 108 + 96 pp. 
in 8®. (To be added to Bengesco as 381 B, and for the Bssai sur la 
Poesie Bpique as 1551 B.) 

13. Idem, 1766. (To be added to Bengesco as 381 C.) 

14. Les PSlopides, ou AtrSe et Thieste, TragSdie. Par M. de Voltaire. 

Bouvelle Edition. A Paris, chez Didot Vain6, MDCCLXXII. 43 pp. 
(To be added to Bengesco as 289 B.) 

15. Diotionnmre Philosophique Portatif. [n. d.] MDCCLXV, VIII, 342 pp. 

(To be added to Bengesco as 1402 B. This edition is different from 
the four editions listed for 1765. It is apparently the second edi- 
tion. ) 

16. Questions sur VBncyolopidie, par Des Amateurs. Geneve. MDCOLXXV. 

This edition is in four volumes of 609, 584, 600 and 599 pp. (To be 
added to Bengesco as 1410 B.) 

17. Worthy of note (although Bengesco does not describe English trans- 

lations as a rule) is the following translation of the Temple du GoUt: 
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The Temple of Taste By M. de Voltaire, Glasgow, Printed hy Robert 
Vrie, MDCCLI. XIV and 15-96 pp. in la^ 

KTumbers 1-7 are owned by New York University (University 
Heights); numbers 8-9 by the University of Illinois; number 
10 by the University of Chicago; numbers 11-17 by Columbia 
University. 

Gustave L. van Eoosbroeck. 

Columbia University, 


REVIEWS 


Chateaubriand and Homer, with a study of some of the French 
sources of his classical information. By C. H. Hart. Bal- 
timore, the Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. 166. Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, No. 
XI. $1.25, 

The preface announces to the reader an analysis of Homeric 
style to be made in the bo-dy of the work, reminds him of the theory 
of manifold authorship, and promises a statement of the sources 
of Chateaubriand^s classical information. The introduction gives 
the status of Greek studies in France before Chateaubriand^s time. 
Bacine^s commentary on the Odyssey shows his love for the patri- 
archal Homer and his indiscriminate linking of Homer and Helio- 
dorus. Fenelon’s Telemaque, based on Homer in form and theme, 
makes of ^^what was occasional in Homer (its) very substance.’^ 
As a didactic tale, however, it has descendants in MarmonteFs and 
Florian^s works, which add a new element, — ^romantic love, and in 
the Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, of poetical and dramatic interest. 
Besides this fiction, the work of le pere Lafitau and that of Char- 
levoix form the final links in the development of the prose epic 
before Chateaubriand^s time. 

Since an imperfect understanding of Homer is the sole heritage 
from his most illustrious predecessors in France, it is possible that 
Chateaubriand gained a more thorough understanding from his 
sojourn in England. The Essai sur les Revolutions, written in 
that country, may mislead the casual reader with its numerous 
foot-note references to classical sources, but not Mr. Hart, who 
has traced these to two, or at the most three, French sources, chief 
among which, again, is Barth^lemy^s Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, 
Versions of Greek poetry, that appear in the Essai, seem to be 
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made from English translations. Thus there is still no first hand 
knowledge. 

In Les Natchez^ Chateanbriand^s first prose epic, the characters 
are far more like Virgil than Homer, witness the friendship of 
Ontongamiz for Eene, an all-absorbing passion rather than a single 
emotion of a many-sided character. The situations are equally 
nn-Homeric, even the military scenes which give the achievements 
of a single warrior. The final point of comparison is the poetic 
ornament, and the simile, in particular. Mr. Hart here takes the 
trouble to list all the similes of both the Iliad and of the Odyssey, 
so as to convince us that visual similes are common in the first and 
less common in the second, and always more frequent than the 
emotional simile. Following this adequate basis for comparison, 
he finds only one simile in Les Natchez that seems to be drawn 
from Homer, that of a battle-field compared to a threshing-floor 
(Book 10). Chateaubriand’s comparisons are sometimes inappro- 
priate, or too elaborate. He does, however, understand the function 
of the comparison and he follows Homer in making it visual. In 
spite of this, he has not yet acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Homeric poetic ornaments. 

The criticism of the Genie du Chrisrtianisme bears out the prac- 
tice of Les Natchez, .It indicates that its author admires what he 
understands, the pathos of Priam, the tenderness of Penelope and 
Ulysses.” What is true of characters is also true of style ; though 
here Mr. Hart shows that Chateaubriand knows nothing of the 

energy and directness ” of much of Homer’s style. Limited as is 
this knowledge, for the first time it is acquired at first hand. 

The characters of Les Martyrs are no more Homeric than those 
of Les Natchez. “ A garrulous, unresourceful old man ” is Demo- 
docus, as opposed to the still vigorous Hestor, loquacious of earlier, 
stronger days; a passive girl, Cymodocee, as compared to the 
more natural Hausicaa, who is full of initiative; an incompetent 
nurse,” Eurymedeuse, as compared to the kindly and active 
Eurycleia. As for the comparisons which, again, are carefully 
tabulated, two thirds of them are in the manner of the Odyssey, 
though only very few actually recall the model. Finally, in the 
matter of foreshadowing the plot, Chateaubriand fails to justify 
himself in his supposed following of his famous predecessor. For 
the local color of Les Martyrs, sought on the journey related in the 
Itineraire de Paris d Jerusalem, Chateaubriand goes back again 
to his chief secondary source, Le Voyage du Jeune Anaoharsis. 
The importance of this book, among others, is indicated in the 
sub-title of Mr. Hart’s study. 

The conclusion reached is that Chateaubriand knew Homer only 
slightly, at first hand, but more widely and less accurately through 
the medium of imitators and critics. As for actual influence there 
is little. Chateaubriand is interested in the patriarchal Homer* 
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wlliom ihe can understand and appreciate, and disregards the martial 
Homer. In the matter of comparisons, where, alone, stimulation 
is derived from Homer, we note, again, Chateaubriand^s natural 
ability. Only that part of Homer that is in keeping with Chateau- 
briand^s temperament has any effect on him. _This is not surprising 
in view of our knowledge of his reaction to English literature. 
His judgments lack proportion and are colored by his personal 
likes and capacities. As picturesqueness is characteristic of his 
style, it is the picturesque detail, the briUiant, colorful word that 
he takes from Milton. His innate love of nature and his ability 
to depict it lead him to stress wild and rugged nature in his bor- 
rowings from Ossian. And so it is with his study of Homer 
(which) would seem merely to have encouraged what was already 
native in his disciple.’’^ 

Logical, coherent, thorough as Mr. Harffs work is, it has in 
its present printing a defect or two. Careless proof reading is 
noted. There are thirty or more errors in the first thirty pages. 
These and others, not confined to the initial pages, consist of such 
things as lengths for lengths^ inconsistency in the use of capitals 
in titles and elsewhere, inconsistent spelling of a name such as 
Patroclus, etc. Another frequent inaccuracy, excusable on the 
ground that the thesis is published abroad, is a wrong division of 
syllables, ref e-rence, lite-rary, retur-ned, choo-sing, char-ming. The 
use of the word a/risteia might be questioned since it does not occur 
in the N. E. D. A more serious fault is the omission of an index, 
which renders it difficult of use to future students of Chateau- 
briand. 

Its value lies in the fact that it fills a gap in the study of the 
sources of Chateaubriand. It is a more complete and more sympa- 
thetic statement than Kohler’s Quellenuntersuchung zu Chateau- 
hriands ' Les Martyrs f The listed comparisons will be welcome 
to the student of comparisons in other Eomantic writers. . In con- 
clusion, this thesis identifies another bit of the vast mosaic of 
Chateaubriand’s work. 

Meta H. Miller. 

The North Carolina College for Women. 


UEomerisme de Ohateauiriand. Par B. Beiod. Paris, Champion, 
1938. I + 167 pp. 

It is a pleasure to see, in. the opening chapter of this book, due 
honor done to the ahb6 Baxth61emy, of vhom M. Briod -writes: 

‘ La -Voyage du jeune Anacharsis ’ fut pour beaucoup dans le retonr a 
I’helldnistne savant: I’auteur a-ra.it pu, grace am progr^a de I’arcihdologie, 
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animer ce qu’il j avait de trop sec, de trop intellectuel dans les travaux 
d’6rudition pure sur la litt4rature lielMnique; il avait su, d^autre part, 
vivifier cette arcli4ologie au moyen des oeuvres litt§raires. ... II serait 
int4ressant d’examiner jusqu’it quel point le ‘Voyage du jeune Anacliarsis* 
n^a pas fait pour les lettres grecques ce qu© le ‘ G4nie du Christianisme * 
a fait pour la religion clir6tienne. 

Unfortunately, if M. Briod has an acute sense of Barthelem/s 
position in the development of modern Hellenism, he fails to realize 
the very intimate connection between the ^ Voyage du jeune 
Anacharsis^ and the Hellenizing works of Chateaubriand. His 
second chapter, devoted to Chateaubriand et le gree would be 
far more complete if he had ^hown, as a comparison of the ^ Bssai 
sur les Eevolutions^ and the ^ Voyage^ reveals, that the many 
notes, with their appearance of scholarship, in the former, were very 
often lifted bodily from the notes of the latter. In other words 
Chateaubriand^s independent documentation was not very exten- 
sive. The indebtedness of Chateaubriand to Barthelemy is even 
greater, for the Grecian setting of ^ Les Martyrs ’ — Messene and 
the banks of the Ladon in Arcadia — also comes from ^le jeune 
Anacharsis.^ And there are tell-tale pages in the ^ Genie du 
Christianisme ^ as well as in ^ les Martyrs ^ that show how Chateau- 
briand confused the fiction of Barth41emy with the verity of Greek 
history. 

The third chapter, ^ La Critique d^Homere dans Boeuvre de Cha- 
teaubriand (Le Genie du Christianisme),^ is excellent. Probably no 
more detailed study of Chateaubriand’s ^ critique ’ of Homer and 
Greek Literature has been made. The last two chapters, devoted 
to ^ L’Epopee de I’homme de la nature and ^ L’Epopee chrdtienne ’ 
are marked by the same thoroughness. Every possible point of 
resemblance is indicated. Too much attention however is paid to 
purely verbal resemblances and disparities. The author fails to 
compare the characters of Chateaubriand with those of Homer, 
yet portrayal of character seems a far more important point than 
diction. How create an Homeric world without Homeric charac- 
ters ? It is possible even to bring to life again the Homeric world 
without Homeric phraseology. The comparison of Demodocus in 
^Les Martyrs’ with Homer’s Nestor, for instance, or even with 
Priam is illuminating, as is that of Cymodocee with Nausicaa. 

At several points in his study M. Briod dwells on the difference 
between imitation and inspiration. He would have us believe that 
the seventeenth century, as regards the Greek influence, was ins- 
pired, whereas the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries merely 
imitated. Is it not more correct to say that the Greek spirit was 
a source of inspiration in all three centuries whenever it worked 
through a genius ? Are not Eonsard, the ^ lyrique,’ Eaeine, F6nelon, 
and Chenier all of one family, just as Chapelain and even Voltaire 
are of another? Chateaubriand is not wholly of either, though 
his chief affinities are with the latter. Through all Erendh Hellen- 
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izing writers runs a strain of Alexandrianism. Wlien this strain 
w’as exaggerated we have, where the epic is concerned, artistic 
failure; when it was restrained, we have masterpieces. 

One may ask whether M. Briod is not too severe in judging the 
poetic comparisons of ^ Les Martyrs ^ ? Un-Homeric they may he 
but they are nevertheless, as Chateaubriand says, la partie la plus 
soignee de son ouvrage and have merits of their own. Doubtless 
the poets of the nineteenth century owe him much for his elabora- 
tion of this accessory. 

In conclusion it must be admitted that as a commentary on three 
of the major works of Chateaubriand M. Briod^s study has great 
value. Perhaps no work has come nearer being a complete textual 
criticism of them than his volume. Much, likewise, is to be learned 
from it coneerning[ the essential qualities of the Homeric style. 
The book will repay reading by students of the Hellenizing move- 
ment in French literature. 

Charles E. Hart. 

Emory University. 


The Letters of Dante Gabriel Bossetti to his Publisher, F. 8. Ellis. 
Edited by Oswald Doughty. The Scholartis Press, London, 
1928. xlviii-f 150 pp. 

Orion, by E. H. Horne. With an Introduction on Homers Life 
and Work. The Scholartis Press, London, 1928. xxxviii +• 
131 pp. 

These ninety-two Eossetti letters, nearly all very short, are (as 
Mr. Doughty is aware) not of the first importance as letters or as 
biographical data, but they are certainly worth printing. The first 
fifty-nine cover the year 1870 and are mostly concerned with the 
details of printing and publishing the Poems of that year — even to 
the writing of some of the advertisements — and Eossetti^s well- 
known zeal in packing the reviews. Nos. 68-75 have to do with 
the ^^contemptuous Contemporary’^ article on the Fleshly School 
and the whole affaire Buchanan. It is curious here that in spite of 
his premonitions of an attack and his elaborate devices to forestall 
it, Eossettfs first reaction was tolerant: For once abuse comes in 
a form even a bard can manage to grin at without grimacing 
(p. 103). But grimaces followed soon enough when he learned 
(from Ellis) that Buchanan was the author of the abuse. The 
last few letters, uninteresting unless for the slighting references to 
his Yankee publisher, are of 1881 when he was preparing the 
Poems and Ballads and Sonnets for the press. 

Mr. Doughty’s editing is on the whole very workmanlike. He 
has devoted great care to the dating of the letters, a troublesome 
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matter; but is less particular about the place whence they were 
written. The notes are few and mostly technical, as is proper. 
Each of the persons mentioned in the letters is described briefly — 
some rather needlessly (as WUlmm Morris^ of course (1834-1896), 
poet and artist C. E. Norton (p. 32), however, is not Mrs. 
Caroline Norton, but Eossettfs friend and correspondent, Charles 
Eliot Norton, as the address in Florence proves. 

The most valuable work of the editor is the detailed account — 
fuller and more accurate than any hitherto — of Kossetti’s life from 
1868 to 1871. Here we have the story, told sympathetically, of 
the exhumation of the MS. (which Eossetti could tell Skelton, only 
two years after Mrs. Eossettfs death, was ^^lost ... by an acci- 
dents^), his reabsorption in poetical composition, the gradual reso- 
lution to publish, the careful revisions and attention to paper and 
binding, and the anxious preparations for an enthusiastic reception 
in the reviews. Mr. Doughty confines himself, however, to what is 
strictly pertinent for an introduction to the Ellis letters, and thus 
his history of these years is not altogether complete. What we gain 
from the volume is not so much new light on Eossettf s mind as a 
fuller appreciation of what we already knew in a general way. His 
skill at driving bargains in the sale of pictures is not manifest in 
his dealings with Ellis; on the contrary, he frequently offered to 
bear the expense of last moment changes. Moreover, what Mr. 
Doughty attributes to Eossettf s business ability, his zealous interest 
in the minutiae of printing is to be understood partly as arising 
from the practical artisfs attention to practical details — the 
painter^s necessary habit. Letter No. 30 may be recommended to 
those who are not familiar with Eossettf s hearty gaiety and bluff 
humor. 

It was a happy thought of The Scholartis Press to revive — as 
they say of dramas — Horne’s farthing epic ” of 1843, which is no 
doubt too little read even by students to-day. The poem is of 
course hardly an epic, but a sort of heroico-philosophic idyl in 
3000 lines. The story is scarcely firm and continuous enough to 
stand by itself, but with the rather simple allegorical meanings 
which it and the characters bear, and the rapid flow of the blank 
verse, Orion deserves an important place in English minor narrative 
poetry. There are many passages or real beauty and eloquence, 
although one constantly overhears Milton and Keats, and occasion- 
ally Landor. Mr. Eric Partridge’s introduction is rightly appre- 
ciative, but moderate in its claims. His sketch of Horne’s life and 
works, slight though it is, and in spite of an overemphasis on the 
dramatic pieces to the neglect oi A Nem Spirit of the Age, is the 
best to be had at present. It relies heavily on Gosse’s essay, but 
shows also a reasonable amount of research. The whole volume, 
however, with its ornate but excellent typography, its apparatus 
of ^^substantive variants” between the first, second, and ninth 
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editions (printed at tlie end) is intended rather for the lover of 
poetry than for the scholar. The former might wish a portrait of 
Horne; the latter would certainly want Hornets Brief Commentary 
prefixed to the ninth and definitive edition. Hornets extravagantly 
romantic life would make him a capital subject for mistreatment 
in the contemporary biographical manner, but his varied literary 
associations and interests certainly warrant a full and careful study. 
Perhaps Mr. Partridge^s edition may recall the attention of scholars 
to his chef s-df oeuvre meconnus. 

Paijll P. Baum. 


Duke University* 


The nouse of Life* By Dante Gabriel BossettL Edited by 

Paul Franklik Baum. Harvard University Press, 1928. 

Pp. xiv + 242. $3.00. 

This edition of The House of Life presents the sonnets in a most 
attractive form, with a commentary on each sonnet which will be 
valuable to the scholar and, to the general reader, will prove a much 
needed open sesame. The notes rest upon a comprehensive study 
of Eossettf s poetry and of his actual and imaginative life as well. 
Eossetti^s sonnets, though not explicitly autobiographical, derive 
their themes largely from his most intimate personal experience ; 
and he expresses himself often in symbolic figures special to him 
so that both theme and detail are obscure to those who have not 
studied his life and thought closely. Hence Mr. Baum^s method, 
in addition to his own sensitiveness, gives us a unified, detailed, and 
stimulating interpretation. It is tactful too; it does not take us 
into learned origins leaving us to read as philologists, but every- 
where draws upon its learning to illuminate the finished poetry. 
The dates and the notes on the autobiographical background of 
each sonnet make clear that single emotional and psychological 
drama in which lies the greatest power and beauty of The House of 
Life. Mr. Baum presents Eossettfs life with insight and judg- 
ment although he gives somewhat more definiteness than our knowl- 
edge warrants to the part played in the story by the second, unful- 
filled love, which came to Eossetti between his engagement to Miss 
Sidall and his marriage to her. What Hall Caine gives us, after 
all, seems to me to be dim and partial intimations and suggestions, 
solidified and made coherent by his own mind after long years, and 
of uncertain original shape and weight. But, however one decides 
about the secret love, it hardly played so large a part as Mr. Baum 
gives it in his interpretation; he has brought the Innominata, as 
he calls her, into connection with more sonnets than can easily 
be so interpreted. Yet he has marked his way clearly so that with 
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this one small reseryation, the notes do not lose their yalne to a 
reader who does not fnlly accept his view. 

In addition to the lucid commentary, the material in the intro- 
duction, notes, and appendix on dates and on the conditions nnder 
which Rossetti worked is useful and suggestive. The general in- 
troduction gives a sympathetic, reasoned criticism of Rossettfs 
art and of his view of life seen in relation to his age and in the 
light of current critical thought. In his final evaluation of Ros- 
settis ^ mysticism ^ and ^ aestheticism ’ he neglects the opportunity 
to measure these by larger human experience and by the great 
masters in this domain of thought, and thus his definition of 
Rossetti^s achievement here is limited in scope. The introduction 
as a whole, however, is illuminating, warm, and sanely tempered. 

Ruth Wallekstein. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Endymion, A Poetic Romance, By John Keats. Type-facsimile 
of the First Edition with Introduction and Notes by H. 
Clemeot Notoutt. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1928. Pp. Ixi +242. 

This is a beautiful volume, printed in clear black on exquisite 
white, attractively bound in natural linen boards — a, book one 
will want on his shelves. But in other respects it is less satis- 
factory. Most readers would like, I imagine, a reproduction of 
Keats^s poem with something less of positive interpretation. Here 
are the Poems,” once wrote Keats, they will explain themselves — 
as all poems should do without any comment.” Without in the 
least minimizing the value of scholarly and sympathetic criticism 
as an aid in interpreting Keats, one is tempted to suggest that 
it would be nearer the spirit of the poet if copies of his original 
editions could be made for us more after the manner in which he 
himself first gave them to his public. Or, if in our enthusiasm 
for explanatory editions, we must have an introduction and notes, 
would it not be preferable to have, not the single view of one 
man, but a syllabus of the interpretative comment which has to 
date been offered by reputable critics — ^better yet, perhaps, only 
pertinent historical detail connected with the genesis and reception 
of the poem? 

Professor Notcutfs interpretation of Endymion is in many 
respects both interesting and suggestive. In one of its main 
lines — Mr. Notcutt sees a double allegory in the poem — ^it does 
not differ materially from other interpretations (for though this 
explanation is the most elaborate and detailed of any so far made, 
it is not, as the author seems to feel, the only one which has been 
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proposed) ; but in its second main outline Mr. Notcutt^s inter- 
pretation is more individualistic, differing radically, especially in 
certain details, from views previously advanced. Here the poem 
allegorizes the awakening of English poetry from the stultifi- 
cation of eighteenth century conventionalism to a new appreciation 
of the beauty of nature. Glaucus personifies English poetry, wan 
and decrepit, asleep under the influence of the enchantress Circe, — 
Alexander Pope — awaiting the magic touch of the new school to 
come to life : and Endymion is the man who gives the touch. 

Here Mr. Notcutt is on decidedly debatable ground, a fact, 
however, which he himself appears frequently to forget, and, dog- 
matizing where others have felt that only tentative suggestion 
was safe, — on the evident assumption that his hypothesis has 
become accepted fact — confidently proceeds to analyze and inter- 
pret detailed passages in the poem in accordance with his theory. 
Mr. Notcutt thus falls into the unfortunate error of continually 
begging the question, as a glance at the Notes on Book iii^ will 
show: thus, ^^505. tooth, tush, and venom-lag, etc, (of Circe), an 
apt description of the tone of literary and political controversy 
in the age of Pope.^^ ^^509-10. Fierce, wan, and tyranmzmg: 
Pope^s attitude to the literary world of his time.-’^ 514. raven'd 
quick: referring to the large demand for Pope^s writings.^^ 516- 
20. Avenging, slow, etc. This refers to the publication of The 
Bathos, or The Art of Sinking in Poetry," And 614. Gaunt, 
wither'd, sapless, feelle, cramp'd and lame: the epithets are well 
chosen to express the effect of Pope^s influence upon English poetry, 
as Keats regarded it.*’^ 

This sort of thing would be all very well if it could be indeed 
established that Keats meant Circe to represent Pope and meant 
the awakening of Glaucus to symbolize the restoration of English 
poetry to its pristine vitality. But assumptions are after all only 
a;ssumptions. And not every one is going to find it possible to 
accept Professor NotcutPs theories — ingeniously as he has fre- 
quently developed them. Nor will everybody readily agree that we 
must either find an explanation for every important particular and 
incident in Endymion, or admit that, though the poem may have 
meaning in parts, in long passages together Keats allowed himself 
to wander from the point and scribble grotesque and meaningless 
nonsense across his pages. A framework of allegory did not 
among Keats’s predecessors and models, debar digressions and 
embefiishments. And that he himself saw no inconsistency in 
such methods may be inferred from his answer to Hunt’s objection 
to a long poem : Do not the Lovers of Poetry like a little Eegion 
to wander in?” Most readers will probably be inclined to feel, 
unlike Mr. Notcutt, that Endymion is quite as fine a poem with- 
out being made to bear too great an overload of allegory. At 
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any xate^ the interpretation here insisted upon is a very specialized 
one;, which most critics are likely to feel is too untested and too 
little provable to accompany such an edition of Keats^s poem as 
the one before us. 

Clakence DeWitt Thorpe. 

XJmversity of Michigan^ 


Keats's ShaJcespeare, a Descriptive Study Based on New MateriaL 
By Caeolike E. E. Spurgeon. New York, Ozford University 
Press, 1928. Pp. viii + 178. $10. (25' s.) 

Miss Spurgeon, who has done distinguished work on early English 
literature, is apparently one of those who believe that scholarly 
methods are unnecessary if not out of place in dealing with the 
nineteenth century. For the material of her beautiful but need- 
lessly expensive volume is incomplete, is presented in too lyric a 
style and without sufficient clarity and order, and is not indexed — 
indeed there is not even a list of the twenty-one plates 1 It is in 
dealing with one of these, — a hitherto unpublished water-color, 
the history of which is obscure,^^ — ^that Miss Spurgeon departs 
most widely from scholarly methods. The plate in question, the 
frontispiece, is entitled Sketch of Keats by Joseph Severn done 
on board the Maria Crowther^ September 1820.‘’^ Yet no reason 
is given for thinking that it is a sketch of Keats or that it 
was done on board the Maria Orowther " and apparently the only 
basis, except rumor, for attributing it to Severn is the opinion of 
his son, of whose competence is sudh matters we know nothing 
except that he must now be an old man. On the other hand there 
are at least two conclusive reasons for rejectiag the sketch as a 
portrait of the poet: the very dark hair — Keats^s was golden 
red — and the bulging forehead — ^Keats’s was decidedly recessive. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Spurgeon did not print or at 
least record all of Keats’s markings not only in the Princeton 
but in the Hampstead copies of Shakespeare and also in Hazlitt’s 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays and Jackson’s Shakespeare's 
Genius Justified, for complete material in such cases is more valu- 
able than almost any comment. Miss Spurgeon’s comments are 
often illuminating because of the careful study she has made of 
Keats^s letters as well as his poetry and the facts of his life. 
She illustrates one use that may be made of her material by 
comparing marked passages in Shakespeare with lines in Bndymion 
that use similar phraseology — although a number of her parallels 
are no more impressive than most of those Mr. E. Y. Weller 
gathered from Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. She makes no study of the 
notable words, phrases, and passages that Keats did not mark 
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and apparently has not considered the probability that reasons 
quite apart from esthetics or even Shakespeare may have been 
responsible for some of the markings. The underscorings in the 
Tempestj for example, of the stage directions and the references 
to Ariel may have been the result of a conversation in which a 
new theory — ^possibly concerning the Elizabethan stage — ^was pro- 
pounded. She does not discuss the date of the markings, most of 
which must be early since extensive underlining of an appreciative 
kind is rarely made in a work with which one is familiar. 

The seven small volumes of Shakespeare which Keats probably 
took to the Isle of Wight as well as to Italy and which Miss 
Spurgeon (an Englishwoman!) had the good fortune to discover 
in the library of Mr. George Armour in Princeton contain only 
three short MS. notes on the plays in Keats^s hand. They do, 
however, include a number of passages ingeniously and amusingly 
chosen from iShakespeare to damn the criticisms of Johnson and 
of Steevens' under which Keats wrote them. But the markings 
are the main thing. A careful study of them should certainly add 
to our understanding of Keats and give new zest to our reading 
of Shakespeare. 

Eaymond D. Havens. 


Alexander Dumas^ fils, Dramatist By H. Stanley Schwarz. 

New York, New York University Press, 1927. xv + 216 pp. 

Dr. S. has taken great pains to study Dumas^s plays, to analyze 
them at length, to classify and criticize them, but he does not 
appear to have read widely enough in dramatic literature to speak 
with authority as to his author^s origins, position, or influence. 
Eacine, with his more logical technique and his greater insistence 
upon women and love, would have been a better object of com- 
parison than Corneille. Diderot^s ideas, Balzac’s realism, and 
Scribe’s technique are insufficient sources for Dumas’s comedy of 
manners, for the generation that preceded his had already "written 
a number of plays that belong to that genre.^ Little attention 
is paid to Augier, whose Galrielle came out before the Dame aux 
oamSlias, Nor can one estimate D.’s influence without asking 
himself what was also contributed bv such writers as Augier, 
Becque, Ibsen, and Hauptmann. Significant details are some- 
times omitted from the analyses.^ The reader is left to refute for 
himself D.’s bitter and biased arraignment of French society. 

^ Of. L. Allard, la, ComSdie de mceurs en France au diss-neuvi^me si^ole. 
T^me I. De Ficard b, Scribe, Cambridge, Harvard Press, 1923, and N. C. 
Arvin, Fugbne Scribe, ibid., 1924. 

* M, DnvaFs plea for bis daughter's marriage ; the final trick by which 
Olmer de Jalin triumphs. 
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It is stated (p. 125) that he rarely produced major characters of 
flesh and blood, though his Marguerite has made for herself a 
permanent place among the grandes amoureuses of literature, his 
Alphonse has added a word to the French vocabulary, and his 
Suzanne d^Ange, Olivier, and Jean Giraud leave us with a very 
distinct impression of personality, however little we may like them. 

The book has, however, certain good points. Dr. S. writes 
clearly and without prejudice. He discusses D.^s technique and 
his ideas about the theater and social questions in great detail. 
The list of plays, bibliography, and index are useful. The volume 
is well printed and attractively presented to the public. It will 
doubtless be of considerable help to those who are beginning the 
study of nineteenth century drama. 

H. CAERIN-GTOlSr LANCASTER. 


The Early Gerrmn Theatre in New YorTc, 1840-1872, By Fbitz 
A. H. Leijchs. New York, Columbia University Press, 1928. 
xxi, 298 pp. 

Some twelve years ago the general subject of Dr. Leuchs’s thesis, 
the history of the German theatre in New York City, was proposed 
by a candidate for the doctorate at Columbia University and re- 
jected by the Department of Germanic Languages as unsuitable for 
a scholarly dissertation in the field of Germanics. It is a sign of 
healthy progress that the same subject should now meet with the 
approval of the Department at Columbia and yield one of the 
lengthiest and at the same time one of the more interesting disserta- 
tions turned out there. In Germany Theater geschichte has long 
been recognized as a valid division of literary history. Today, when 
the mental sciences are being ever more closely linked, there is aU 
the better reason for a study such as this, especially if its author be 
rooted in the cultural soil of his subject. On the same basis we 
should welcome also TcuUurgeschichtliche Studien of other activities 
of the German element in the United States, in particular a history 
of the German press in America. .Studies of this type have a two- 
fold significance. They are contributions to the history of civiliza- 
tion in the United States, and they throw light upon a not un- 
important phase of German cultural activity abroad. 

Dr. Leuchs has found it advisable to restrict himself to the early 
period of his subject, the comparatively unfruitful era from 1840 to 
1872, thus supplementing the Cornell master’s thesis of the present 
reviewer, which deals largely with the age of Heinrich Conried, 
from 1878 on.^ He has spared neither pains nor energy to make 

^ E. H. Zeydel, The Cferman Theatre in New York Gityy with Special Con- 
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his work as complete and authentic as possible. An introduction of 
nine pages presents the problem from its various angles. Chapter I 
gives the cultural background, the sphere in which Little Germany 
moved in New York during the second third of the century. We 
find that it enjoyed a vigorous life and that toward the middle of 
the century its numbers were swelled to hundreds of thousands who 
were bound with living cultural bonds to the Fatherland. The 
second chapter deals with early German performances from 1840 to 
1849, casting a hasty side-glance at the presentation of German 
plays in the English language, and then treating the first recorded 
performances in German during January and February, 1840, the 
efforts of the Franklin Theatre from 1840 to 1843, and sporadic 
attempts to stage German plays between 1843 and 1849. These ex- 
periments proved a failure, for the German dramatic muse in New 
York . . . steadily declined and all but perished as the years rolled 
by/' 

In the following chapter the author takes up the quinquennium 
from 1850 to 1855, which shows a positive -advance in the direction 
of a permanent German stage. After brief consideration of the 
Liebhabertheater and the minor German stage of the fifties, the 
much more important Altes Stadtiheater (1854-1864) and Neues 
StadttJieater (1864-1873), with incidental contemporary enter- 
prises, are studied at length. The former was indeed one theatri- 
cal undertaking that did not end in dismal failure but expanded into 
a finer and grander enterprise." Of the latter it is stated enthu- 
siastically : " to erect a large and new German theatre in the very 
midst of the Civil War, to attract to it a Dawison, a Haase and a 
Seebach, to raise and to lower the curtain almost three hundred and 
fifty times in a single season for two hundred different plays, and to 
keep this up year after year — ^in these achievements there is perhaps 
something akin to grandeur in so far as this term may be used of 
theatrical undertakings." A final chapter is devoted to the princi- 
pal points of contact between the German and English stages in 
New York during the middle of the century. The conclusion is 
that the two stages exerted a positive, if limited, influence upon 
each other." The American stage received several distinguished 
actors from the German institution, and there was a certain ex- 
change of plays. Bight appendices with valuable statistical infor- 
mation, a bibliography and an index conclude the monograph. 

The chief source proved to be the files of the New YorTcer Stmts- 

sidemtion of the Tears 18'7 8-1914, in Jahrbuch, Dentscli-Anierikanisclie 
Historische Gesellschaft von Illinois, xv (1915), 255-309. In tMs 55-page 
article only four introductory pages are devoted to the early period with 
■which Dr. Leudis deals upon a much larger canvas. But it should be noted 
that the main outlines had been sketched in the article and that Br. Leuchs 
too was unable definitely to establish a German performance in New York 
prior to January 6, 1840. 
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zeitung, as they had been for the Zeydel article. These were supple- 
mented by numerous other contemporary journals^ most of them 
long since forgotten. 

Dr. Leuchs has made his work more worth while by giving due 
consideration to the cultural background. Only occasionally one is 
inclined to question a statement. Eor example^ the remark (p. 13) 
that the Stmtszeitung supported the cause of the Union in the 
Civil War in a most patriotic manner is surprising in view of the 
fact that some important Civil War files of the paper are missing. 
A scholarly history of the journal would clear this matter up. One 
wonders also whether autobiographies of noted visiting actors might 
not have helped to furnish sidelights. Thus Friedrich Haase wrote 
Was ich erlebte, 18Jf6-1896.^ It would have been interesting toO;, in 
connection with what is said about Haase^s success in Hew York 
(p. 166) to note his failure before the supervising board of the 
Berlin Eoftheater in 1850, despite Ludwig Tieciis efforts on his 
behalf.^ Finally some attention should have been paid, if possible, 
to the acting versions used at different times in the various produc- 
tions of such plays as Lessing’s Nathan, Goethe’s Faust and Shake- 
speare’s dramas. 

Edwin H. Zeydel. 

University of Cincmnati. 


Zehn Generationen deutscher Dichter und Denher, Die Gebu/rts- 
jahrgdnge 1561-1892 in AUersgruppen zusammengefa&t 
von Hans von Mullek. Zugleich ein kleiner Fiihrer durch 
Goedekes GrundriS Band iii-xii. Berlin : Frankfurter 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1928, 138 pp. 

Whoever has struggled with that most ungrateful, baffling, and 
irritating task of classifying and arranging authors either for 
cataloguing, shelving, or for historical ‘ synopsis will appreciate 
this astonishing booklet of 138 pages, which contains a wealth of 
information and of fruitful suggestions far beyond the promise of 
its title. Miiller has grouped about 2000 German writers between 
the years indicated according to the dates of their birth and has 
thus — ^half against his will — ^hit upon a most successful because 
really organic classification. Units of seven, rarely of seven and 
one half or eight years form the smallest groups, of which four or 
five constitute a generation. 

The principles elucidated through this arrangement are perhaps 

® 2nd ed., Berlin, Leipzig, Wien, 1897. 

* L. H. Fischer, Aus Berlins Vergmgenheit, Berlin, 1891, pp. 141-162, 

5 
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best expressed by Wilhelm Finder, who obtained very similar results 
in the field of European Fine Arts (see Das Prollem der Generation 
in der Kunstgeschichte Europas, Berlin: Frankfurter Yerlags- 
Anstalt.) and formulated the following thesis: 

Generations normally show a preponderant unity of problems. 
^ Generation ^ means a valuation according to character of art 
style. 

Generic unity is more important than experience influences/ 
^ relations 

■ The art epoch is a resultant of primarily determining entele- 
chies (sprung from the mysterious womb of nature) and of 
(doubtlessly just as important) frictions, influences, relations which 
are experienced in the actual unfolding of those entelechies. 

With the ^ generation ^ fundamental moods, fundamental emo- 
tions are bom, which manifest themselves in the unity of problems. 
Unity of problems, as a formula for that which the generation holds 
in common, does not exclude but includes polar opposites and 
tension of great strength, even postulates their existence. It only 
means unity of task, not unity of solutions.^^ 

Miiller himself is far from proclaiming his classification as a 
dogma but rather considers it as a working hypothesis or a ^ fiction ’ 
in the sense of Vaihingers Als 06. He expects adversaries from 
two canqtps: those who will refuse his findings as mysticism or 
metaphysics and those who will scorn it as tainted with natural 
science, but he meets them with Pinder^s maxim that it is no less 
the duty of scholarship ^ to state the inexplicable though it be only 
a fact than to state facts when they seem explicable.^ 

Eni^-ST Feise. 


Lyric Pioneers of Modern Germany: Studies in German Social 
Poetry. By SoLOMOisr Lietziit, Ph. D. New York : Columbia 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 187. $2.75. 

The present volume was promised by the author in his valuable 
monograph on The Weavers in German Literature (^^ Hesperia/^ 
XVI [1926], 105). Though seemingly confining himself to a 
rather limited field, he again succeeds in drawing a picture of 
magnitude and impressiveness. Either book may be said to supple- 
ment the other : the Weaver book as a study of one, and that the 
most portentous, aspect of the Industrial Eevolution in Germany 
and its reflection in literature; Lyric Pioneers as a study of the 
Zeitgeist of the Forties in some of its most spontaneous and signi- 
ficant manifestations- Inevitably large portions of the earlier book 
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had to be taken over into the new. Almost one third of the latter 
is thus reprinted, revamped, or summarized, including the study of 
Chamisso as a Social Poet which first appeared in the Philologi- 
cal Quarterly (v [1926], 235 ff). On the other hand, many topics 
merely touched upon before are here broadly developed. The value 
of the new book as furnishing background is enhanced by the fact 
that the very subject-matter forces the author to discard aesthetic 
standards almost entirely. As Treitschke pertinently remarked 
{Deutsche Geschichte im 19, Jht,, lY, 600), social changes may at 
all times most accurately be guessed from the works of those minor 
writers who reflect only the opinions of the public at large. This, 
then, is one of the features of the book : It brings back from the 
oblivion of obscure anthologies and periodicals and even unprinted 
sources (Herm. Semmig) a host of poets, not because of the in- 
trinsic merit of their artistic reaction to a changing world, but 
because they were among the first through whom a new social con- 
sciousness and conscience found expression. The methodological 
perspective is therefore on the whole Marxistic, though at least in 
the chapter on Weltschmerz and the Social Lyric the author 
proves himself capable of idealistic interpretation. Nor can it be 
denied that the major names appearing in the volume, Chamisso, 
Herwegh, Preiligrath, Heine, even Gustav Ereytag, acquire a some- 
what different connotation related as they here are exclusively to 
the social revolutionary cross-currents of the age. The bourgeois 
ideology of the new Empire, which regarded the movement of the 
Eorties solely from a political point of view, as the forerunner of 
1871, is probably responsible for the stiU prevailing neglect of this 
aspect of German lyric poetry. Our attitude should be different 
for, as the author points out (p. 13), the social problem, which the 
Forties faced in its most primitive and crudest form, is the con- 
trolling one of modern life. Thus these early lyrics of social pity, 
of vice and crime, of social Utopias, revolt, and cynicism are given 
their place, not so much in the history of literature (they embody 
no new theory of art!), but in that unfolding modem world-con- 
sciousness of which the storm and stress of the last generation and 
of the Expressionists are merely more recent and potent revelations. 

The book may not please in Germany. To a cursory reader, 
merely biographical data, summaries of contents, etc., will seem to 
crowd out interpretation. Well-known facts are spread out in great 
detail. Lopsided statements occur. The bibliography, except for 
source materials, is left fragmentary. All this well understood, the 
book is admirable. Though based on first-hand research, it is 
addressed to an American lay public interested in social questions, 
but still ignorant of German literature. One of its greatest dis- 
tinctions is perhaps the art with which the author can capture and 
hold the attention of this type of reader. His discussion follows 
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the deyelopment of a modern drama with climax, catastrophe, and 
finale. The style is eloquent, impregnated with the author’s own 
reaction to the phenomena of which he treats, yet sober and lucid 
withal. 

H. W. Noedmbtbk. 

Washington University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


MoUere und das homische Drama, von C. S. Gutkind. Halle^ 
Memeyer^ 1928. vi, 183 pp. Dissatisfied mth Heiss^ study of 
the evolution of Moliere^s genius in accordance with genreS;> on the 
ground that divisions into high comedy, farce, etc., are too subjec- 
tive, Gutkind proposes to classify the plays in accordance with the 
variations in the comic spirit displayed in them and thus to estab- 
lish four epochs in the dramatists career, those ^^der unproble- 
matischen Posse written before the return to Paris), der 
ersten unpersonlichen, sittenproblematischen Bemiihungen (Pre- 
cieuses to Ecole des femmes), ^^der personlichen Schicksalsproble- 
matik^^ (to and including le Misanthrope), ^^der iiberpersonlichen 
Schicksalsproblematik ” (after the latter play). One may object, 
however, that his classification is as subjective as that of Heiss; 
that he makes too much of the supposed failure of the Misanthrope, 
which, while not one of M.^s greatest Successes, is shown by La 
Grange to have met with considerable favor; and that the weak- 
ness of his system is apparent from his contention (p. 168) that 
Don Garde was played before M. came back to Paris, although 
the only evidence for such a conclusion is the fact that otherwise 
it would not fit into this new classification. The book contains, 
however, an interesting study of several of the plays, notably of 
VAvare and Don Juan, and has a certain importance in broaden- 
ing the description made by M. Bergson of M.^s comic resources. 

H. 0. L. 


Billiographie de VCEuvre de Sainte-Beuve, by Jean" Bonnerot, 
now appearing in the Bulletin du Bibliophile (1 Nov., 1928 — ) and 
in fascicules (Paris, Giraud-Badin) . The author, a librarian at 
the Sorbonne, gives not merely a chronological list of articles, 
editions, etc., but in each case a history of variations, a record of 
conditions of publication, the references to passages in the Corres- 
pondance and elsewhere in wflxich Sainte-Beuve discusses his own 
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work, relevant remarks by contemporaries, etc. There is no modem 
critic more given to mnltiplication of distinctions and none for 
whom it is so important to have a complete record of all the causes 
contributing to all the subtle shiftings of emphasis. The first 
numbers of this Bibliography (the entire publication of which will 
probably require several years) show that it will be invaluable 
to students of Ste-B. and, on account of the manifold ramifications, 
to every one occupied with the history of nineteenth-century French 
literature. 

Hoeatio Smith. 


Der Heine Deutsche, Ein Portbildungsmittel zur Erlernung der 
deutschen TJmgangssprache auf alien Gebieten des taglichen 
Lebens u. s. w. By Professor Dr. E. Keok. Ettlingen : Biele- 
felds Verlag, 1929. 184 pp. M. 3. This well-known counterpart to 
Le petit Purisien^ The Little Londoner^ etc. has been revised and 
brought up to date (16th edition). It is linguistically as well 
as in regard to its realia a reliable guide to German life. One 
might desire a little more information on the latest reforms in 
secondary education; the terms Gfundschule^ Aufbauschule^ 
EinheitsschulCj Olerschule, Deutsches Gymnasium^ so commonly 
used now-a-days, should be mentioned and explained. 

E. E. 


A Balzac Billiography^ compiled by William Hobaet Eoyce. 
Chicago: University Press, 1929. xvii -j- 464 pp. $5.00. Over 
4,000 titles of writings devoted to the life and works of B., or 
in which mention of him is made, have been arranged alphabetically 
in two groups (books, articles), according to the names of the 
authors. The method is explained by E. P. Dargan in an interest- 
ing introduction. Many works are included (text-books, popular 
articles, etc.) that contribute to our knowledge of Balzac only 
by showing the extent of his influence. A topical index, essenti^ 
to the utilization of the present volume, will soon follow. One 
must give the highest praise to the industry with which Mr. Eoyce 
has collected this vast amount of material and to the skill and 
accuracy displayed in the editing and printing. The book will 
be the basis of work on Balzac for many years to come and should 
find a place in all libraries where serious work is done in French 
literature. 


H. 0. L. 
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Miguel de Unamuno. For M. Eomeea-Navaeeo. Madrid: 
Sociedad General Espanola de Libreria. 328 pags. Segnramente 
el isenor E. N. Imbiera hecha una tesis brillante sobre Alarcon o 
sobre Clarin, pero por eso mismo bay qne agradecerle qne, desde- 
nando el exito fdoil, se baya lanzado intrepidamente a intentar un 
estndio complete de la recia personalidad de Unamuno, el espanol 
mas importante despnes de Goya, segiin ba dicho recientemente nn 
ensayista famoso. En la introdnccion bace el senor E. N. nna 
semblanza del ex-rector de Salamanca, bastante amena annqne 
inferior a otras pnblicadas anteriormente. Lnego estndia al nove- 
lista, al poeta, al ensayista, abrnmando nn tanto al lector con argn- 
mentos y citas importnnas. En algnnos capitnlos molesta nn poco 
el tono de profesor. En otros se notan omisiones graves. El libro 
de poesias titnlado Teresa — vn ejemplo basta — ^no aparece mencio- 
nado ni en la bibliografia, donde por cierto bay tambien varias 
lagnnas. Ealtan entre otros los nombres de Casson, Pnccini y 
Sanebez Eojas. En general, annqne no pnedo compartir todas sns 
opiniones ni aprobar sn metodo, la obra del senor E. N. me parece 
cnando menos ntil. A ella babra qne reenrrir mientras no se escriba 
el libro definitive sobre Unamnno. T solo otro Unamnno seria 
capaz de escribirlo. 

J. E. 


Les Origines du Melodrame. Par E. C. Vak Bbllek Utreebt: 
Kemink & Zoon, 1927. Pp. 220. Tbis Amsterdam dissertation 
is based npon an article of M. Piton in EEL., 1911, font is a far 
more extensive and detailed study of tbe genre, carried •well into 
tbe nineteentb century. A useful index of over 300 plays is added. 
Tbe author finds that there are advantages in isolating, as M. Piton 
did, ^^le M61odrame dn Drame et de la Tragedie^^ (p. 7), but it 
is doubtful whether it is possible to do so successfully, especially 
in view of tbe many resemblances that Van B. points out between 
tbis and other literary forms. However, the study has been care- 
fully made and will be of use to those who are interested both 
in popular drama and in tbe theater of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteentb centuries. Tbe author can hardly be reproached 
for not knowing Dr. Mason^s dissertation on the same subject, 
accepted by the Johns Hopkins University in 1911, but of which 
only a small portion has been published. 


H. 0. L. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

ENGIISH 

[The English list includes only books 
received.] 

Baskemll, Charles Read. — The Eliza- 
bethan Jig and Related Song Drama. TJni- 

Borman, Albert S— Thomas Shadwell 
his Life and Comedies. New Tork: N^ 
JjOO 1928. Rp. X + 270. 

Bright, Allan H. — ^New Light on ‘Piers 
Plowman. New Tork: Oxford University 
Press, 1928. Pp. 94. $2.50. ^ 

Broadus, E. K. (ed.). — Thomas Puller: 

f Charles Lamb, 
Leslie Stephen, etc. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xvi + 206. 

Brow, Irving.— Deep Song, Adventure' 
Tnd 0?w ? in Andalusu 

Press, 1928. Pp. xsxvi -f 661. $1.40. ^ 

°°“lributes an exhortation 
To the Teacher,” Mr. Gordon a short 
general introduction and brief prefaces to 
the plays, and Mr. Onions an admirable 
summary of the peculiarities of Shake- 
speare s diction.] 

E.— An Analysis of the 
fetylistic Technique of Addison, Johnson, 
Hazlitt, and Pater (University of Iowa 
Humanistic Studies, Vol. IV, No. 3). lotoa 
$100 Press, 1928. Pp. no. 

Chpe, Mary Ellen. — Constructive Theme 
College Freshmen. New Tork: 
Holt, 1929. Pp. XV +609. $2.40. 

Doughty, Oswald (ed.).— The Castle of 
Otranto by Horace IValpole. London; The 
Scholartis Press, 1929. Pp. Ixxx + 111 
7 s. 6 d. r -r 

Elliott, G. R.— The Cycle of Modern 
Poetry, a Series of Essays toward Clearing 
our Present Poetic Dilemma. Princeton 
University Press, 1929. Pp. xv + 194. $2,50. 

Ceorge T.— >01d Horse Frdnn, 
Gleaming,^ Orkedalen Dial,* Fraena, "To 
Rain: ’ a Study in Semantics (Reprinted 


from The JoiCrnal of English and G-ennan 
Philology, Vol. XXV). Pp. 299-329. 

On the Phonology of English Loan- 
words in the Horwegian Dialects of Kosh- 
konong in Wisconsin. Lund, Sweden: Re- 
printed from Studier tilagnade Axel Kock, 
1926. Pp. 178-189. 

Garrod, H. W. (ed.). — ^Essays and Studies 
by Members of the English Association 
(Vol. XIV ). New Tork: Oxford University 
Press, 1929. Pp. 126. 7 s. 6 d. 

Hatcher, Harlan Henthorne. — ^The Versi- 
fication of Robert Browning. Golumbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1928. Pp. ix 
+ 195. 

Jeffery, Violet M. — John Lyly and the 
Italian Renaissance (Bibl. de la Revue de 
Litt. Comparge. Tome 53). Paris: Libraire 
Honorg Champion, 1928. Pp. vii 

+ 149. 

Kittredge, George Lyman. — ^Witchcraft in 
Old and Hew England. Harvard University 
! Press, 1929. Pp. viii + 641. $6.00. 

Marschall, Wilhelm. — Die Heun Dichter 
des Hamlet (Shakespeare-Bausteine) . Heidel- 
berg: Guenther Marstrand, 1928. Pp. 75. 
M. 4.20. 

Mead, William Edward (ed.).-r^The 
Pastime of Pleasure by Stephen Hawes, a 
Literal Reprint of the Earliest Complete 
Copy (1517) with Variant Readings from 
the Editions of 1509, 1554, and 1555. Ox- 
ford University Press for the E. E. T. S. 
(Original Series 173), 1928. Pp. cxvi + 
259. 15 s. 

Members of the Department of English, 
University of California.— Essays in Criti- 
cism (U. -of Cal. Publications in English, 
Vol. I). U. of Cal. Press, 1929. Pp. viii 
+ 261. $3.00. 

Mercier, Louis J.-A. — ^Le Mouvement 
Humaniste aux ^itats-Unis (W. C. Brownell, 
Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More). Paris: 
Librairie Hachette, 1928. Pp. x + 282. 25 f. 

Parks, Georp Bruner.— Richard Hakluyt 
and the English Voyages (American Geo- 
graphical Society Special Publication, Ho. 
10). New York: Am. Geo. Soc., 1928. Pp. 
xvii + 289. $5.00. 

Pecock, Reginald. — The Reule of Crysten 
Religioun. Oxford University Press for the 
E. E. T. S. (Original Series, 171), 1927. 
Pp. xxxi + 539. 35 s. 

Science, Mark (ed.).— Boethius: De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae. Translated by John 
Walton. Oxford University Press for the 
E. E. T. S. (Original Series Ho. 170), 1927. 
Pp. Ixvii + 379. 30 s. 

Sherbum, George (ed.).— Selections from 
Alexander Pope. New York: Thomas 
Helson, 1929. Pp. xli + 467. 
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Smith, Logan Pearsall.— -Needed Words | 
Pry, Roger. — ^Words Wanted in Connexion 
with Arts; Wallas, Graham. — Jeremy 
Bentham and Word-creation (S. P. E. 
Tract No. XXXI). Oxford University Press, 
1928. Pp. 313-334. $0.85. 

Sutherland, J. R. (ed.). — ^Three Plays 
(Tamerlane, The Fair Penitent, Jane Shore) 
hy Nicholas Rowe. London: The Scholartis 
Press, 1929. Pp. viii -f 353. 15 s. 

Turner, Celeste. — Anthony Mundy, an 
Elizabethan Man of Letters (U. of Cal. 
Publications in English, Vol. n. No. 1). 
University of California Press, 1928. Pp. 
X -f 234. $2.75. 

Wharey, James Blanton (ed.). — ^The Pil- 
grim’s Progress from this World to That 
which is to Come, by John Bunyan. 'New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 
cxiii + 352. $7.50. 

GERMAN 

Baythal, Ernst. — Georg Trakls Lyrik. 
Analytische Untersuchungen. Diss. Frank' 
furt: 1926. 70 pp. 

Beare', Mary.— Die Theorie der KomOdie 
von Gottsched bis Jean Paul. Diss. Bonn: 
1927. 89 pp. 

Borchers, Erich. — Sprach- und Grtindungs- 
geschichte der erzgebirgischen Kolonie im 
Oberharz. [Deutsche Dialektgeographie, H. 
22]. Marlurg: Elwert, 1929. vi, 148 pp. 
M. 12. 

Both, Wolf. — ^Luther und die Fabel. Diss. 
Breslau: 1927. 55 pp. 

Bromel, Karl. — i Ludwig Tiecks Kunst- 
anschauungen im Sternbald.” Diss. Leip- 
zig: 1928. 74 pp. 

Bruckner, Wilh. — ^Die altsachsische Gene- 
sis und der Heliand, das Werk eines Dichters 
[Germanisch u. Deutsch, H. 4]. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1929. iii, 119 pp. M. 7. 

Burkhardy Werner. — Grimmfelshausen, 
Erlosung und barocker Geist [Deutsche 
Forschungen. H. 22]. Frankfurt a. M.: 
Diesterweg, 1929. iv, 154 pp. M. 6. 

Dasch, Hans, — Hofische Elemente im 
Heldonepos. Diss. Frankfurt: 1926. 77pp. 

Elster, Ernst. — Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 
Rede. [Marburger akadem. Reden. Nr. 48]. 
Marhurg: Elwert, 1929. 23 pp. 75 Pf. 

Flasdieck, Herm, M. — Goethe in Elberfeld. 
Juli 1774. Mit 8 Bildbeigaben. [Veroffent- 
lichungen d. Stadtbheherei Elberfeld. 1]. 
Elberfeld: A, Martini & Grdttefien, 1929. 
96 pp. M. 3. 

Flashar, Dorothea. — ^Bedcutung, Entwiek- 
lung und literarische Nachwirkung von 
Goethes Mignongestalt Teildruck. Diss. 
Berlin: 1927. 53 pp. 


Glockel, Rudolf. — Theodor Miigges Novel- 
lentechnik. Ein Beitrag ztxm Formproblem 
der Epik. Diss. Munchen: 1927. 101 pp. 

Goldstein, Ludwig. — ^Wer war Sudermann? 
Gedachtnisrede. Konigsberg : Graf e & Unzer 
[1929]. 29 pp. M. 1. 

Grenzmann, Wilh. — > Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans in der Dichtung [Stoff- u. Motiv- 
geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 1.]. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1929. vii, 74 pp. M. 4. 

Grunenberg, Hildegard. — ^Die hi. Elisabeth 
in der dramatischen Dichtung. Diss. 
Miinster: 1926. 65 pp. 

Grupe, Walter. — ^Mimdts und Kiihnes Ver- 
haltnis zu Hegel u. seinen Gegnern. Diss. 
Ealle: 1928. 98 pp. 

Heckel, Hans. — Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur in Schlesien. Bd. 1. Von den 
Anfangen bis zum Ausgang d. Barock 
[Einzelschriften zur schlesischen Geschichte. 
Bd. 2]. Breslau: Ostdeutsche Verlags- 
anstalt 1929. x, 418 pp. M. 11. 

Herzog, Werner. — ^Mystik und Lyrik bei 
Novalis. Diss. Jena: 1926. 52 pp. 

Ibach, Alfred. — Gottfried Keller und Fr. 
Theod. Vischer. MuncTven : 1927. 71 pp* 

Jahrbuch des Vereins fiir niederdeutsche 
Sprachforschung Jg. 1928. Bd. 54. Ham- 
burg: Karl Wachholtz, 1929. 138 pp. 

Jensen, Harro D. — Wolfram und sein 
Werk. Der Stil Parzivals als Ausdruck 
der Personlichkeit Wolframs und seiner 
Anteilnahme am Geschehen der Handlung. 
Ein Versuch. Diss. Marburg: 1927. 96 pp. 

Koepcke, Herm. — Johannes Geiler von 
Kaisersberg. Ein Beitrag zur religiosen 
Volkskunde des Mittelalters. Diss. Breslau: 
1926. 26 pp. 

Kohler, Willibald. — Angelus Silesius 
(Johannes Scheffler) . [Religio. 8]. Munchen: 
G. Muller, 1929'. 93 pp. M. 1.80. 

Krappe, A. H.— (Etudes de mythologie et 
de folklore germaniques. Paris: Leroux, 
1928. 192 pp. 40 fr. 

Kron, R. — ^Der Kleine Deutsche. Ein Fort- 
bildungsmittel zur Erlernung der deutschen 
Umgangssprache. 16. verb. Aufl. Ettlingen 
i.B,: J. Bielefeld, 1929. 184 pp. M.^3. 

Kubler, Ernest A. — Capri-Erinnerungen: 
Die Hochzeit auf Capri von Paul Heyse und 
Die Entdeckung der Blauen Grotte von 
August Kopisch. Ed. with introd., notes, 
questions, exercises and vocab. New York: 
F. S. Croft & Co., 1929. xviii, 163 pp. 

Kunkel, Franz. — Gustav Freytags “ Bilder 
aus der deutschen Vergangenheit ” als 
schriftstellerische, ktinstlerische und dichter- 
ische Leistung gewtirdigt. Diss. Wurzburg: 
1926. 115 pp. 
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Kuraada, ^ Peter. — Groasdeutschland and 
Grossdsterreich bei den Hauptvertretern der 
deutscbdsterreicbischen Literatnr 1830-1848 
[Deutsche Kultur. Literarhist. Reihe. 7] 
Wien: dsterr. Bundesverlag 1928. 176 pn. 

M. 10. 

Lessing nnd Hamburg. — Festgabe zur 
Zweihundertjahrfeier der Geburt des Dich- 
ters dargebracht von der Hamburger Staats- 
und Universitatsbibliothek. Hamburg: 1929. 
99 pp., 4 plates. M. 2. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim.— Das Bueh 
Lessing. Briefe. Schriften, Berichte. Hrsg. 
von H. Schneider. Whenhausen bei Munchen : 
W. Langewiesche-Brandt [1928]. 312 po. 

M. 5.50. 

Ein Gedenkbuch zum 200, Geburtstag 

am 22. Jan. 1929. Hrsg. vom Sachs. Lehrer- 
verein. Dresden: A. Huhle [1929]. 47 pp. 
45 Pf. 

Liptzin, S. — 'From HovaUs to Nietzsche. 
Anthology of Nineteenth Century German 
Literature. Hew York: Prentice-Hall, 1929. 
xsd, 607 pp. $2.75. 

Mansfeld, Franz. — ^Das literarische Barock 
im kunsttheoretischen Urteil Gottseheds und 
der Schweizer. Diss. Halle: 1928. 86 pp. 

Marterbuch, Das. — Die Klosterneuburger 
Handschrift 713. Hrsg von Erich Gierach. 
[Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters. Bd. 32]. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1928. xli, 566 pp. 4®. 
M. 40. 

Maschke, Erich. — ^Studien zu Waffennamen 
der ahd. Glossen. Diss. Greifswald: 1926. 
71 pp. 

Merck, Grete. — Baimund^s “ Ver- 
sehwender ’’ Wesen und Werk eines Roman- 
tikers. Diss. Marburg: 1927. 117 pp. 

Monpetain, Grete. — Studien zu Kleista 
dramatischer Exposition. Diss. Jena: 
1927. 38 pp. 

Nicolaus, Charlotte. — Zur literarischen 
Spiegelung des Begriffskomplexes “Volk” 
vom “Sturm und Drang” bis zur Heidel- 
berger Romantik. Diss. Munster: 1926. 
123 pp. 

Ohlischlaeger, Margret. — Die spanische 
Romanze in Deutschland. Diss. Freiburg 
i. B.: 1926. 87 pp. 

Puckett, Hugh W. — Elementargeister as 
Literary Characters in the Middle High 
German Epic. Diss. Munchen: 1927. 42 pp. 

Putz, Rudolf.— Chrestiens “Yvain” und 
Hartmanns “ Iwein ” nach ihrern Gedanken- 
gehalt verglichen. Diss. Erlangen: 1927. 

88 pp. 

Reinke, Wilh. — Carl Hauptmann u. s. 
episches Werk. Diss. Eostock: 1926. 59 pp. 

Schnabel, Paul. — ^Wahrheit und Dichtung 
in Herm. Lons’ “Zweitem Gesicht.” Ein 


Beitr. zur Psychologic der Dichtung. Leip- 
zig : Koehler & Amelang [1928]. 271 pp. 

M. 5.50. 

Schreiber, H. — ^Die niederlandische Sprache 
im deutschen Urteil [Schriften des Holland- 
Instituts in Frankfurt a. M. iiber die Nieder- 
lande u. ihre Kolonien. Neue Reihe, H. 6]. 
Heidelberg : Winter, 1929. 24 pp. ik. 1.50. 

Schremph, Christoph. — Lessing. Rede. 
Luzern: 0. Wicke, 1929. 14 pp. M. 1. 

Sievers, Eduard. — iZur englischen Laut- 
geschichte. Kritische Untersuchungen [Abh. 
d. Sachs. Akad. d. Wiss. Philol.-hist. Kl. 
Bd. 40, Nr. 1] Leipzig: Hirzel, 1928. 92 pp. 
4°. M. 5.90. 

Sommer, Paul.— Erlauterungen zu Wilh. 
Raabes “ Else von der Tanne.” — ^Erl. zu 
Ludw. Anzengrubers “Der Meineidbauer.” 
[Konigs Erlauterungen zu den Klassikern. 
Bdch. 220. 221]. Leipzig: Herm. Beyer 
[1929]. 36; 44 pp., each 60 Pf. 

Sperling, Hans. — ^Franz Dingelstedts Lyrik 
auf ihre Quellen und Yorbilder untersucht. 
Diss. Munster: 1927. 83 ppi 
Stisser, Fritz.— Heinrich Laubes “Monal- 
deschi.” Diss. Marburg: 1927. 80 pp. 

Stohr, Heinr, Jak. — Zur Syntax des Ost- 
burgundischen. Diss. Frankfurt: 1926. 
97 pp. 

Tetzner, Emil. — ^Die Mundart von Leubs- 
dorf in gemeinverstandlicher Darstellung. 
Hohenfichte: Selbstverlag, 1928. 86 pp. 

M. 3.50. 

Ulrich, Joachim. — Schillers Begriff des 
Schonen. 1. Tl. Diss. Jena: 1927. 39 pp. 

Weber, Fritz. — 'Anzengrubers Naturalis- 
mus. Berlin: E. Ebering, 1929. viii, 109 
pp. M. 4.20. 

Weifi, Otto. — Josef Anton Harz und das 
Obei'schwabische Singspiel. Diss. Tubmgen: 
1927. 69 pp. 

Zweig, Stefan. — ^Abschied von Rilke. Eine 
Rede. Tubingen: R. Wunderlich [1928], 
30 pp. M. 1. 

FRENCH 

Alibert, F. A. — ^La Renaissance de la 
tragSdie. Paris: Jordy, 1928. iv 4- 88 pp. 

Balzac. — <Euvres, Sd. Bouteron et Longnon. 
T. 33. Paris: Conard, 1928. 230 pp. Fr. 40. 

Boileau. — >CEuvres, 5d. Aubertin. Paris: 
Belin, 1928. xix + 292 pp. 

Bosset, G. C. — F. Cooper et le Roman 
d’aventure en Fr. vers 1830. Paris: Vrin, 
1929. 228 pp. Fr. 25. 

Bremond, H, — Hist. litt. du sentiment 
relig. en Fr. T. 7 et 8. La M^taphysique 
des saints. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1928. ii 
4- 421 4* 442 pp. 

Buytendorp, J, B. A.-r—P. Quinault. Diss, 
Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1928. 
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Gassier, F. — Oeuvres en vers et en prose, 
publ. par M. Gerin. Nevers: Hur6, 1928. 
261 pp. Fr. 25. 

Catalogue des lives imprimis de la Bibl. 
National. T. 93. (Lege-Lemaire). Paris: 
Impr. nat., 1928. 640 pp. 

Clarke, M. A. — 'Heine et la monarchie de 
Juillet. Paris: Rieder, 1927. 275 pp. 

(Bib. de la R B. C.) 

Cobb, Lilian. — ^Pierre-Antoine de La Place, 
sa vie et son osuvre (1707-93). Diss. Paris: 
Boceard, 1928. 227 pp. 

Cogo, G. — ^L’amore nei drammi di Henry 
Bataille. Palermo: H. Sandron, 1928. 156 
pp. L. 7.50. 

Delteil, L. — ^Annuaire des ventes de livres. 
8e ann^e. Paris: Delteil, 1928. 433 pp. 

Fr. 70. 

Desonay, P. — ^Le R§ve helMnique che?; les 
pofetes parnassiens. Paris: Champion, 1928. 
xxxii -f 429 pp. 

Du Fail, N. — ^Propos rustiques suivis des 
Baliverneries: Paris: Gamier, 1929, 224 pp. 
Fr. 9, 

Fagniez, G. — ^La femme et la soci6t^ fr. 
dans la premiere moiti§ du 17e s. Paris: 
Gamber, 1929. 416 pp. Fr. 30 
Grillet, C. — ^V. Hugo spirite. Lyons: 
Vitte, 1928. 223 pp. Fr. 12. 

Hazard, P. — Stendhal, trans. by Eleanor 
Hard. 'New York: Coward-McCann, 1929. 
315 pp. 

Hugo. — ^Hernani, ed. J. E. Matzke and 
D. S. Blondheim. Boston: Heath, 1929. 
xxiv + 263 pp. 

Janssen, G. — ^Frauenpsychologie u. Frauen- 
padagogik bei M. Prdvost. Diss. Wiirz- 
burg: 1928. 88 pp. 

Kiepert, A. — C. Lemonnier und seine 
Romane. Diss. Grief swald: 1928. 75 pp. 

La Fayette, Mme de. — (Euvres, 6d. R. 
Lejeune. T. 2. Paris: Cit§ des livres, 
1928. 333 pp. 

La Fontaine. — ^CEuvres, 6d- J. Longnon. 
T. 8. Paris: Citg des livres, 1928. ii -}-* 
294 pp. 

Contes, gd. L. Pereeau. Paris: 

Briffaut, 1928. 329 pp. 

Lamy, P. — ^Le theatre dA. Dumas fils. 
Paris: Presses univ., 1929. 250 pp. Fr. 30. 

Louys, P. — Lettres ^ E. Lach^vre. La 
Boche-sur-Yon: Impr. de TOuest, 1928. 
19 pp. 

Malherbe. — Poesies, ^d. T. Berime. Paris: 
Cit6 des livres, 1928. xxxvii + 289 pp, 

4d. L. Dubech. Lyons: Lardanchet, 

1928. xxviii -f- 187 pp. 

Maurras et La Tailhede. — ^Un d§bat sur le 
romiantisme. Paris: Flammarion, 1929. 
276 pp. Fr. 12. 


Pailleron. — ^Le Monde oh Ton s’ennuie, ed. 
W. L. Schwartz. Boston: Heath, 1928. 
X + 175 pp. 

Roufi, M. — ^La vie de Chateaubriand. 
Paris: Nouv. rev. fr., 1929. 324 pp. Fr. 90. 

Rousseau. — ' Les Confessions, 6d. G. 
Lecomte. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1928. xxiii 
+ 622 pp. Fr. 12. 

Sainte-Beuve. — ^Les Grands Ecrivains fr., 
^d. M. Allem. XVIIe s. Philosophes et 
moralistes. Paris: Gamier, 1928. viii + 
391 pp. Fr. 9. 

Ecrivains et orateurs religieux. Ibid. 

viii + 495 pp. Fr. 9. 

Schill, E. — ^Les traductions fr. de Plnter- 
mezzo de H. Heine. Paris: Rieder, 1929. 
164 pp. Fr. 25. (Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Tauro, G. — ^Montaigne. Roma: AlbrigM, 
Legati, e C., 1928. xvi + 340 pp. L. 20. 
(Biblioteca pedagogica antiea e moderna, 
italiana e straniera, no. 52.) 

Tchemerzine, A. — Bibliographie d^^ds. 
originales d’auteurs fr. des XV-XVIII s. 
I vol. III. Paris: P14e, 1928. 479 pp. 

Twigg, A. M. — ^Fr. vocab. form B. New 
York: Ginn, 1929. Pad of 3 copies, $0.48. 

ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — Commedie. Dagli auto- 
grafi laurenziani, per cura di F. Maggini. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1928. xxxv + 521 
pp. L. 15. (Biblioteca nazionale. Opere di 
Vittorio Alfieri, III.) 

Bemardy, Amy A. — ^La vita e Popera di 
Vittoria Colonna. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 
1928. xii + 159 pp. (Collezione “Le vite.”) 

Bonaventura, San. — ^Legeiida de sancto 
Francesco, reducta in vulgar e per el venera- 
bile patre frate Pietro da Canedo. Assisi: 
Casa edit. Francescana, 1927. 476 pp. 

Buonarroti, Michelangiolo. — ^Rime. Con 
pref azione di Giovanni Papini. Firenze : 

Rinascimento del libro,” 1927. xvi + 209 
pp. (Raccolta nazionale dei classici.) 

Canti, danze, vision! del Friuli. P'ro- 
gramma dello spettacolo. Canti friulani e 
“villotte’^ nel testo dialettale. Vdime: Tip. 
G. Percotto e figlio, 1928. 15 pp. (Dopola- 
voro provincials di Udine.) 

Caprioli Pirani, Alfonsina. — ^Varia fortuna 
di Serafino Ciminello detto PAquilano. Con- 
tribute per lo studio della vita italiana 
nella seconda metS. del quattrocento. Roma: 
Maglione, 1928. 32 pp. 

Dante. — ^H secentenario della morte di — 
MOCCXXI-MCMXXI. Celebrazioni e 
memorie monumentali per cura delle tre 
citta Ravenna, Firenze, Roma. Milano: 
Bestetti e Tumminelli, 1928. 419 pp. 

DAzeglio, M., e Galeotti, L. — Carteggio 
politico dal 1849 al 1860, a cura di Marcus 
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De Rubris. Torino: Soc. tip. edit, nazionale, 
1928. Ivii +178 pp. L, 20. (Biblioteca 
storica, no. 120.) 

Bel Re, R.---Ii’ellenismo nell’opera artistica 
di Gabriele D’Annunzio. Opera premiata 
col premio V. E. delFuniversita di Bologna 
per la facoltS. di lettere e filosofia. Prefa- 
zione di A. Galletti. Bologna^-Rocca S. 
Casoiano: L. Cappelli, 1928. 174 pp. L. 10. i 
B’Ovidio, F. — ^I^uoyi studi manzoniani: | 
Ermengarda ; L’Innominato e Lucia ; Qualclie 
inawertenza nei “ Promessi Sposi/’ vera o | 
apparent; I brani inediti; Ob giornate del | 
nostro riscattol La donna della finestra; 

II determinismo nelFarte e nella critica; ! 
L’arte per Parte. Caserta: Edit. Moderna, 
1928. XV + 484 pp. L. 20. (Opere com- 
plete, no. 7.) 

Egizii, B.— -'ll terzo canto del Purgatorio 
e la mente politiea di Bante con il Manfredi. 
Fi/renze: Tip. Barbera, 1928. 103 pp. L. 7. 

Flaccomio, Rosaria.— La fortuna del Don 
(Juijote in Italia nei secoli XVII e XVIII e 
il Don Chiseiotti di G. Neli. Palermo: S. 
And^ e figli, 1928. 166 pp. L. 8. 

Fogazzaro, Antonio. — DelFavvenire del 
romanzo in Italia. Memoria presentata 
alFaccademia Olimpica di Vicenza. Pre- 
fazione di P. Xardi. Vicenza: E. Jaccbia, 
1928. 68 pp. L. 5. 

Fontana, V. — Antonio Cesari. Le sue 
opere, la sua vita, le sue amicizie. Saggio 
di studi cesariani. Xel 1® centenario. 
VeroTia: Tip. M. Bettiijelli, 1928. 266 pp. 

L. 10. 

Foscolo, Xlgo. — ^Dalle opere; a cura di G. 
Bertacchi. Sancasciano Pesa: Soc. edit, 
Toscana, 1928. lix + 378 pp. 

Poesie. Con prefazione di E. Allodoli. 

Fi/renze: " Rinascimento del libro,” 1927. 
XV + 126 pp. ( Raced ta nazionale dei 
classic!. ) 

Gaeta, Francesco. — ^Prose; a cura di Bene- 
detto Croce. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1928. 
vii + 272 pp. L. 20. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo. — Epistolario, Edizione 
nazionale a cura di G. Gentile e G. Balsamo 
Crivelli. Vol. III. Firenze: A. ValleccM, 
1928. 397 pp. L. 30. 

Giordano, 0.^ — ^Ferdinando Russo. L’uomo, 
il poeta. Con autografi, liriche e lettere 
inedite del poeta. Seconda edizione. Na- 
poli: B. De Simone, 1928. 270 pp. L. 20. 

Goldoni, Carlo. — Opere complete edite dal 
Municipio di Venezia nei II centenario 
dalla nascita. Vol. XXV: Tragicommedie. 
Tomo III. Venezia: Municipio, 1927. 513 
PP- 

Idee e libri cbe prepararono la nuova 
Italia, 1902-1927, Firepze: A. ValleccM, 
1928. 31 pp. 


Landogna, F. — Saggi di critica dantesca, 
raccolti per le scuole medie superior! e le 
persone colte. Livorno: R. Giusti, 1928. 
xii + 609 pp. L. 24. 

Lipparini, G. — 'La vita e Topera di Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 

1927. 168 pp. (Collezione ‘^Le vite.”) 
Lonati, V. — Commemorazione di Ugo 

Foscolo, tenuta nella sala Apollo in Brescia 
il 22 dicembre 1927, nei centenario della 
morte del poeta. Brescia: Cartoleria com- 
merciale, 1928. 15 pp. L. 2. (Soc. naz. 

Dante Alighieri, comitato di Brescia.) 

Lucaccini, L. — Cortona, citt^ del silenzio. 
Saggio di commento Dannunziano. Cortona: 
Tip. Sociale, 1927. 41 pp. L. 5. 

Magri, B. — primi passi della critica di 
Francesco De Sanctis, 1838-1863. Catania: 
N. Giannotta, 1927. xi + 96 pp. L. 6. 

Napione, T. — Studi sulla fortuna di 
Chateaubriand nella letteratura e nell’arte 
italiana. Contribute alia storia del nostro 
romanticismo. Torino: G. B. Raravia e C., 

1928. vii + 179 pp. L. 10. 

Parma, G. B. — ^Ascesi e mistica eattolica 
nella Divina Commedia. Con introduzione 
di G. L. Passerini. Studio filosofico-religioso. 
Vol. I: Parte la e 2a. Subiaoo: Tip. dei 
Monasteri, 1925. xv + 380 pp. L. 30. 

Pintacuda, Giuseppa. — Medea. Studio 
critico. Palermo: A. Trimarchi, 1927. 90 
pp. L. 6. 

Ranzi, G. — ^La Divina Commedia esposta 
per la costruzione topografica e morale, le 
persone, gli episodi ; con premessa di Giosu^ 
Carducci. I: Inferno; II; Purgatorio. 
Modena: Tip. E. Bassi e nipoti, 1927. 2 

vols., 25, 24 pp. L. 2; 2.50. 

Rolando, C. — ^Riflessi di Quinet e Michelet 
nella critica italiana. Vercelli: Tip. Gal- 
lardi, 1927. 66 pp. 

Schloss, Carlotta. — ^Dante e il sno secondo 
amore. Bologna: N. Zanichelli. 1928. 314 
pp. L. 30. 

Sias, G. B.— Dante in cafcene ? L’allegoria 
dell’epistola a Moroello Malaspina. Sassari: 
Tip. ‘‘LibertH!” 1928. 22 pp. L. 3. 

Una rivendicazione : Ugo Foscolo, 

1827-1927. Sassari: Tip. “Liberthl” 1927. 
xiii + 149 pp. L. 15. 

Stazio. — ^La Tebaide, tradotta da Cornelio 
Bentivoglio. Introduzione e note di C. 
Calcaterra. Vol. I. Torino: Unione tip. 
edit, torinese, 1928. xcii + 266 pp. L. ik 
(Classici italiani con note; II serie, no. 10.) 

Targioni Tozzetti, Fanny. — ^Ctto lettere 
inedite, pubblicate a cura di R. Bresciano 
( 9 maggio 1839-18 settembre 1845 ) . NapoU: 
Coop. tip. forense, 1928. 38 pp. 

Vignoli, C. — ^Lessico del dialetto di Ama- 
seno, con appendice di saggi dialettali. 
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Soa filologica romana, 1926. 140 pp. 
L. 35. (Soeieta. iilologica romana. I dia- 
letti di Eoma e del Lazio: studi e docu- 
meati pubblicati in memoria di Ernesto 
Moriaei sotto il patroeinio del Governatorato 
di Roma, IV.): 

Zaglio, P. — Stelio iSilrena. Tncoraggia- 
mento ad amare Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
Brescia: “La poligrafica,” 1928. 41 pp. 

L. 6. 

SPANISH 

Alfonso X. — ^Las siete Partidas. Incu- 
nabula in the Library of the Hispanic 
Society of America. New Yorh: The His- 
panic Society, 1928. 18 pp. 

Balseiro, J. A. — El Vigfa, Ensayos. 
Tomo II : Unamuno, P^rez de Ayala, 
Hernandez-Catd. Madrid: Mundo, Latino, 
1928. 401 pp. 

Benavente, J. — La mariposa que vol6 
sobre el mar. El hi jo de Polichinela. A 
las puertas del cielo, Madrid: Hernando, 
1928. 231 pp. (Teatro, XXXII.) 

Brown, I. — ^Deep Song. Adventures with 
Gypsy Songs and Singers in Andalusia and 
Other Lands with Original Translations. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. xii + 
355 pp. $3.50. 

Cansinos-Assens, R. — ^La nueva literatura. 
III. La evoluciOn de la poesfa (1917-1927). 
Coleccion de estudios crfticos. Madrid: 
Imp. Radio, 1927. 460 pp. 6 ptas. 

Cervantes. — ^El cautivo. Testo spagnolo 
eorredato di note e introd. a cura di A. 
Giannini. Firenze: Sanzoni, 1928. xii + 
90 pp. 

Rineonete y Cortadillo. Con rasgos 

biograficos del autor, notas y comentario 
para el tercero y cuarto ano de estudio, 
por L. Biancolini. Roma: Signorelli, 1928. 
iv -f 104 pp. 5 lire. 

Selections from his Works, by R. 

Schevill. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. xxii 
+ 203 pp. 

Cooper, C. S. — Understanding Spain. 
New York: E. A. Stokes, 1929. $2.50. 

Encina, Juan del. — Cancionero. Primera 
ed., 1496. Publicado en facsimile por la 
Real Academia Espanola. [Pr61. de E. 
Cotarelo.] Madrid: Tip. de la Rev. de 
Archives, 1928. 32 pdgs. +' cxvi -f iv fols. 

Geers, G. J. — Unamuno en Het Karakter 
van Het Spaansche Volk. G-roningen: J. B. 
Wolters’ U. H., 1928. 31 pp. 

Hoecker, R. — Das spanische Bibliothek- 
swesen. Versuch einer Bibliotheco-Biblio- 
grafie. Linz a. d, Donau: E. Winkler, 1928. 

62 pp. 

Homenaje de devocidn y amor a San Juan 
de la Cruz.^ — CrOnica y conferencias mfsticas 
del segundo centenario de sn canonizacion. 


celebrado en Segovia en octubre de 1927. 
Segovia: Tip. de “El Adelantado,” [1928]. 

La vida del LazariUo de Tormes y de 
sus fortunas y adversidades. — Con intro- 
duzione e note di C. Palumbo. Palermo: 
Trimarchi, 1928. xvi -f 94 pp. 

Llaneza, M. — ^Bibliografia del V. P. M. 
Pray Luis de Granada, de la Orden de 
predicadores. Cuatro vols. Salamanca: 
Tip. de Calatrava, 1926-1928. xii + 405, 
315, 301 y 340 pp. 

Machado, A. — PoesXas completas (1899- 
1925). Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, [1928]. 392 
pp. 7 ptas. 

Madariaga, S. de — Aims & Methods of a 
Chair of Spanish Studies. Oivford: Claren- 
don Press, 1928. 28 pp. 

Maldonado, L. — ^AntologXa de las obras de 
Don L. M. Salamanca: Eerreira, 1928. 
315 pp. 

Nexo, M. A. — ^Days in the Sun. Trans- 
lated by J. W. Hartmann. New York.\ 
Coward-McCann, 1929. $3.00. 

Ortega y Gasset, J. — Xotas. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1928. 195 pp. 1 pta. (Colec- 
ci6n Universal, 1001 y 1002.) 

TrXptico. Vol. I: Mirabeau o el 

politico. Madrid: G. Hernandez y G. Saez, 
1927. 90 pp. 3 ptas. . . 

Ribera y Tarrago, J. — ^ Disertaciones y 
opOsculos. Ed. colectiva que en su jubi- 
lacion del profesorado le ofrecen sus dis- 
cXpulos y amigos. Con una introducciOn de 
M. AsXn Palacios. Tomo I: Literatura, 
Historia y Cultura arabe, Lo cientXfico^ en 
la Historia. Tomo II : Historia de la Mtisica, 
Historia arabe valenciana, El problema de 
Marruecos, Ensenanza y Miscelanea. Madrid : 
E. Maestre, 1928, cxvi -f 637 y viii -f 796 
pp. 30 ptas. for the two vols. 

Riihl, A. — ^Vom Wirtschaftsgeist in 
Spanien. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1928. 
90 pp. 

Sturdevant, W. — ^The Misterio de los 
Reyes Magos. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1927. (Johns Hopkins Studies.) 

Subird, J. — La tonadilla esc^nica. Tomo 
primero : Concepto, fuentes y juicios. Origen 
e historia. Madrid: Tip. de la “Rev. de 
Archives,” 1928. 468 pp. 15 ptas. 

Trend, J. B. — Spain from the South. 
London: Methuen & Co., [1928]. viii -f 
256 pp. 

Spanish Short Stories of the Six- 
teenth Century. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, [1928]. xii -f- 358 pp. (The 
World’s Classics. ) 

Vogue y Goldoni, A. — ^Temas de arte y de 
literatura. Madrid: Imp. “Iris,” 1928. 

''86 pp. 
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THE SOUECES OP POE^S TEE PIT AND TEE PENDULUM 

Edgar Allan Poe was widely read in the literature of the occult, 
the supernatural, the unusual; he poured over stories of mystery, 
he ransacked historical and medical journals for pathological cases; 
and he absorbed this literature with a sponge-like thoroughness 
that reminds one of Coleridge. Like Coleridge, too, he appro- 
priated, assimilated, and in a large sense made what he read his 
very own. Poe^s sources have never been thoroughly traced, but 
what has been done leads one to hazard the opinion that enough 
material would be found to build another Eoad to Xanadu. Much 
has been written of Poe^s plagiarisms, perhaps too much, for we 
forgive Shakespeare or Coleridge or Poe when the product he turns 
out is infinitely better than the raw materials from which he 
gleaned. This paper, therefore, is in no sense a study in plagiar- 
ism; it is merely an endeavor to point out the background of Poe^s 
reading for the story of ^^The Pit and the Pendulum,^^ and to 
allow the reader to draw his own conclusion as to the real debt 
which the author owed to his predecessors, 

Poe’s story contains four distinct motifs or elements : the idea 
of a contracting cell or dungeon, the pendulum as an instrument 
of torture, the application of heat to the dungeon walls to produce 
terror in the victim, and the pit with its attendant horrors. Let 
us consider these elements with the idea of finding parallels or 
sources. 

In the EnicTcerbocker Magazine for February, 1850 , a reviewer 
in a notice of the recently published edition of Poe remarks: 
'''Although he [Poe] possessed a vivid imagination, and was in 
many instances a creator in literature, he was quite as frequently a 
plagiarist of both thoughts and forms. The story of ' The Pit and 
the Pendulum,’ in the first of the volumes before us, for instance, 

hm 
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is a daring theft and combination of two tales ; one in Blackwood, 
under the title of ^ Vivenzio, or Italian Vengeance,^ and the other, 
a tragic scene by the German, Hoffmann. From the Blackwood 
writer, Mr. Poe took the gradually decreasing dungeon, and from 
Hoffmann, the pendulum, pointed with an instrument of torture. 
This machinery constitutes his whole nouvelette.” ^ Let us examine 
these two charges. We can dismiss the latter summarily by saying 
that a careful search through the tales of Hoffmann reveals no 
story of a pendulum used as an instrument of torture. Nor in 
commenting upon the sources of ^^The Pit and the Pendulum 
does Woodberry,^ or Miss Phillips,^ or Palmer Cobb^ make any 
mention of Poe^s obligation to Hoffmann. The reviewer^s wish was 
evidently father to the thought. 

Of the first charge a fuller explanation is necessary. Though 
there is no ^Vivenzio, or Italian Vengeance,^ in Blackwood's for 
August, 1830, there is a tale by William Mudford® entitled The 
Iron Shroud. This is undoubtedly the story the reviewer had in 
mind, and no student can doubt that here is the source of Poe^s 

decreasing dungeon.'’^ The parallelisms in descriptive phrases, in 
the actual shape of the dungeons, the gradually decreasing size, 
and above all the psychological analysis of the two victims are too 
striking to be merely accidental. 

For his story Poe drew further upon Blackwood's. Good reason 
there is to believe that he got the idea of the pendulum as an 
instrument of torture, not from Hoffmann as the Knickerd acker 
reviewer asserted, but from a story in Blackwood's under the title 
of ^^The Man in the BeU.^^ ® The narrator of this story one Sun- 
day goes with a companion into the lofty belfry of the village 

^ Kmoherloolcer Magas^ine, xxxv, 163. 

® Stedman and Woodberry edition of Poe. 

^ Edgar Allan Foe, The Man, by Mary E. Phillips, Philadelphia, 1926. 

* The Influence of E. T. A, Hoffmann on the Tales of Edgar All<m Foe, 
New York, 1908. 

® William Mudford (1782-1848), editor of many magazines and a »fre- 
qnent contributor to Blachwood^s. 

® That Poe was a reader of Blackwood’s needs no proof. His activity as 
editor and reviewer, and the wide circulation of that journal in America 
furnish general evidence. See Professor Killis Campbeirs illuminating 
article in Uni/versitg of Tessas Studies m English, October, 192S, pp. 166- 
196, entitled “ Poe’s Heading.” 
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churcli to uimiuffle the bell. Some one calls bis companion away. 
The regnlar bellman starts to ring for the Sunday service. Here 
is a situation bristling with possibilities of terror, such as was 
dear to Poe^s heart. Let the reader compare the follow-ing excerpts 
from this story with the pendulum motif in Poe, But by a hasty 
and almost convulsive effort, I succeeded in jumping down, and 
throwing myself on the flat of my back under the bell.’^ Over 
me swung an immense mass of metal, one touch of which would 
have crushed me to pieces ... at first my fears were mere matter 
of fact. I was afraid the pulleys above would give way, and let 
the bell plunge on me. At another time, the possibility of the 
clapper being shot out in some sweep, and dashing through my 
body.-^^ Every moment I saw the bell sweep within an inch of 
my face ; and my eyes . . . followed it instinctively in its oscillat- 
ing progress until it came back again.’^ Notice that the victim in 
his delirium sees hateful and terrorizing pictures: ^^In the vast 
cavern of the bell hideous faces appeared, and glared down on me 
with terrifying frowns, or with grinning mockery still more 
appalling.^^ Again like Poe^s victim he comes out of his experience 
dazed by fear and terror. Finally, it should be noted that not only 
the details are markedly parallel, but the psychological effect on 
each victim is the same.*^ 

So much for the contracting dungeon and the descending pen- 
dulum. For the third element, the heated walls, a story in Black- 
wood's for December, 1837, The Involuntary ExperimentalisV’ ® 
furnishes a source. A situation so unusual as that of the unfor- 
tunate physician trapped in a boiler within a burning building 
could not escape Poe^s keen sense of the horrible. 

It is the main purpose of this study, however, to point out a 
likely source for the more important part of The Pit and the 
Pendulum — ^that is, the analysis of the victim^s experiences in 
the dungeon, particularly the mental states through which he 
passes. It can be shown, I believe, that Brockden Brownes Edgar 

Miss Margaret Alterton, in University of Iowa Studies, VoL II, No. 3, 
pp.. 27“^9, calls attention to some of these parallels. 

® BlacTcwood^s, xm, 487-492. It should be noted that Poe actually men- 
tions The Men in the Bell ” and The Involuntary Experimentalist in 
Ms ** How to Write a Blackwood’s Article.” 
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Euntly, chapter xyi,® is the actual source of the dungeon motif in 
Poe^s story. In passing I should like also to hazard the suggestion, 
though I shall now offer no proof, that chapter xiv — ^the story of 
Weymouth: his ill-treatment at the hands of Spanish monks and 
his rescue by a French doctor — contains a probable source for the 
Inquisition element and for the conclusion of Poe^s narrative. 

That Poe was a great admirer of Brown and learned some of the 
tricks of his art from his predecessor the following comments from 
his own pen attest. ^^Nevertheless, leaving out of the question 
Brockden Brown and Hawthorne (who are each a genius^) he 
[Simms] is immeasurably the best writer of fiction in America.’’^ 
Again : Among writers of the less generally circulated, but more 
worthy and more artistical fictions, we may mention Mr. Brockden 
Brown, Mr. John Neal, Mr. Simms, Mr. Hawthorne.^^ In com- 
menting upon The Challenge of Berletta Poe observes : It is 
certainly a vivacious work, but is defective in having little of what 
we understand by the ^ autorial comment^ — ^that which adds feo 
deep a charm to the novels of Scott, of Bulwer, or of DUsraeli — 
more especially to the works of Godwin and Brockden Brown.-’^ 
Again: ^^We have no hesitation in calling it Murder Will 
Out the best ghost-story we have ever read. It is full of the 
richest and most vigorous imagination — is forcibly conceived — and 
detailed throughout with a degree of artistic skill which has no 
parallel among American story-tellers since the epoch of Brockden 
Brown.’’^ 

The Pit and the Pendulum and chapter xvi of Edgar Euntly 
both begin with reflections on the nature of sleep, dreams, delirium, 
death, and the power of darkness and silence over one^s soul. The 
speculations in the two stories, furthermore, have much in common. 
The victim in each has swooned or fallen into a deep, mys- 
terious sleep. Poe goes into great detail in this part of his tale; 
but it is in describing the victim^s return to consciousness that Poe 
has paralleled most closely Huntly’s experience. Brown writes: 

® Chapter numbering in some editions is incorrect. I refer here to my 
edition in the Modern Readers' Series, Macmillan, 1928. 

Harrison's edition of Poe, xvi, 41. 

md, XT, 206. 
xn, 224. 

Ihid, xn, 249. 
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My return to sensation and to consciousness took place in no sucli 
tranquil scene. I emerged from oblivion by degrees so slow and 
so faint, that their succession cannot be marked. When enabled at 
length to attend to the information which my senses afEorded, I 
was conscious for a time of nothing but existence.^^ Poe : Then 
the mere consciousness of existence, without thought — a condition 
which lasted long. Then, very suddenly, thought, and shuddering 
terror, and earnest endeavor to comprehend my true state.-^^ Brown : 

Prom this state a transition was speedily effected.'’^ Poe : Then 
a rushing revival of soul and a successful effort to move.^^ Brown : 

I perceived that my posture was supine, and that I lay upon my 
back.-’^ Poe : I felt that I lay upon my back, unbound.'’^ Brown : 

I attempted to open my eyes. The weight that oppressed them 
was too great for a slight exertion to remove. The exertion which 
I made cost me a pang more acute than any which I ever 
experienced. My eyes, however, were opened; but the darkness 
that environed me was as intense as before.'’^ Poe : So far I had 
not opened my eyes. ... I longed, yet dared not to employ my 
vision. I dreaded the first glance at objects around me. ... At 
length, with a wild desperation at heart, I quickly unclosed my 
eyes. . . . The blackness of eternal night encompassed me.'^^ Each 
victim expresses fear — great fear — of the darkness. Brown: But 
that which threw me into deepest consternation was my inability to 
see. I turned my head to different quarters ; I stretched my eye- 
lids, and exerted every visual energy, but in vain. I was wrapped 
in the murkiest and most impenetrable gloom.'^^ Poe : It was not 
that I feared to look upon things horrible, but I grew aghast lest 
there should be nothing to see. ... My worst thoughts, then, were 
confirmed. The blackness of eternal night encompassed me.^^ 

Both victims have thus returned to consciousness and by the 
same general experiences, and each is thrown into consternation 
because of the darkness which envelopes him. Now each begins 
to speculate upon the nature and cause of his condition. Brown : 
'*^1 endeavored to recall the past;. . . Since my sight availed 
nothing to the Imowledge of my condition, I betook myself to other 
instruments. The element which I breathed was stagnant and cold. 
The spot where I lay was rugged and hard.^^ Poe: The atmos- 
phere was intolerably close. I still lay quietly, and made effort to 
exercise my reason. I brought to mind the inquisitorial proceed- 
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ings, and attempted from that point to deduce my real condition/^ 
Hnntly fears that he has become suddenly blind ; or that he exists 
as in a wakeful dream, or that he is buried alive. Worst of all : 

Methought I had fallen into seeming death, that my friends had 
consigned me to the tomb.^^ Poe ; Yet not for a moment did I 
suppose myself actually dead. Such a supposition, notwithstanding 
what we read in fiction, is altogether inconsistent with real exist- 
ence — ^but where and in what state was I?. . . Had I been 
remanded to my dungeon 

After this fruitless speculation, each victim sets about the 
exploration of his dungeon, along almost identical lines and with 
the same general experiences. Even the language employed is 
strikingly similar. Brown: After various efforts I stood upon 
my feet. At first I tottered and staggered. I stretched out my 
hands on all sides, but met only with vacuity. I advanced for- 
ward.^^ Poe: ^^Upon recovering, I at once started to my feet, 
trembling convulsively in every fibre. I thrust my arms wildly 
above and around me in all directions. I felt nothing;. . . I 
cautiously moved f orward.^^ Brown : Proceeding irresolutely and 
slowly forward, my hands at length touched a wall. This, like the 
fiooring, was of stone, and was rugged and impenetrable. I fol- 
lowed this wall. An advancing angle occurred at a short distance, 
which was followed by similar angles. I continued to explore this 
clue, till the suspicion occurred that I was merely going round the 
walls of a vast and irregular apartment.^^ Poe : And now, as I 
still continued to step cautiously onward. . . . My outstretched 
hands at length encountered some solid obstruction. It was a wall, 
seemingly of stone masonry — ^very smooth, slimy, and cold. I fol- 
lowed it up; stepping with all the careful distrust with which 
certain antique narratives had inspired me. ... I had met, how- 
ever, with many angles in the wall, and thus I could form no guess 
at the shape of the vault . . . and in another paragraph Poe 
says, ^^In feeling my way I had found many angles, and thus 
deduced an idea of great irregularity ; 

Each victim by now is fearful that his condition is hopeless and 
that search wiU be of no avail. Brown : The utter darkness dii?- 
abled me from comparing directions and distances. . . . Overpow- 
ered by my fears and my agonies, I desisted in my fruitless search.^^ 
Poe: Tbds process [following the waU], however, afforded me no 
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means ot ascertaining the dimensions of my dungeon; ... I had 
little object — certainly no hope in these resear ches.^^ 

The victims now again ponder upon their forlorn state. Huntly 
remarks: ^^This knowledge of the desperateness of my calamity 
urged me to fren2y, I had none but capricious and unseen fate 
to condemn. The author of my distress, and the means he had 
taken to decoy me hither, were incomprehensible. Surely my 
senses were fettered or depraved by some spell. I was still asleep, 
and this was merely a tormenting vision; or madness had seized 
me, and the darkness that environed and the hunger that aflSicted 
me existed only in my own distempered imagination.^^ Poe : I 
saw clearly the doom which had been prepared for me. ... To the 
victims of its [the Inquisition^s] tyranny, there was the choice of 
death with its direct physical agonies, or death with its most hid- 
eous moral horrors. I had been reserved for the latter. By long 
suffering my nerves had been unstrung, until I trembled at the 
sound of my own voice, and had become in every respect a fitting 
subject for the species of torture which awaited me.^^ 

The two victims are now seized with hunger and thirst. Huntly 
partakes of fresh panther’s meat and Poe’s hero, of food supplied 
by his enemies, and each with direful consequences. As soon as 
they have eaten, each is seized by dreadful thirst. Brown : I was 
now assailed by torments of thirst.” Poe : A burning thirst con- 
sumed me, and I emptied the vessel at a draught. It must have 
been drugged; for scarcely had I drunk, before I became irre- 
sistibly drowsy. ... I say to my horror; for I was consumed with 
intolerable thirst . . . the food in the dish was meat pungently sea- 
soned.” This meat, it would appear, had the same effect as the 
panther meat which Huntly ate. 

How each victim falls into a deep sleep as of death. Brown: 
Gradually my pains subsided, and I fell into a deep sleep. I was 
visited by dreams of a thousand hues.” Poe: A deep sleep fell 
upon me.” There are two other similar experiences. By some 
miraculous chance ” Huntly had escaped falling into the pit in 
the cave ; Poe’s hero by the merest of accidents.” Then, Huntly 
in exploring his cave counted one hundred feet; Poe says: there 
was in all, then, a hundred paces.” Then, too, the glaring eyes of 
the rats in Poe’s story suggest Brown’s description of the eyes of 
the panther. 
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It is not so much that these details are similar as that they are 
given in the same general order of development, with the same 
psychological effect. Poe, then, undoubtedly read his Brown and 
his Blackwood's and appropriated, much as did Shakespeare, his 
source. In this case he was unusually slavish in following those 
sources, for he not only took the four threads of his story from 
others, but followed Brown in the smallest details. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted to his credit that when the materials passed 
through the crucible of his brain the amalgam was essentially his 
own, and something essentially finer than the originals. 

David Lee Claek. 

University of Texas. 


OULLIVER'8 TRAVELS AND LE THEATRE IT ALIEN 

Students of the satire in Voyages Imaginaires have failed to ’ 
notice three or four comedies in Le Thmtre Italien ^ which clearly 
belong to the genre, even though the fiction of a geographical voyage 
is gratuitous and incidental. The troupe of talented Italian actors 
was recalled to Paris in 1716, in which year they resumed the per- 
formance of their comedies. At first, as during their previous so- 
journ, the medium was Italian; but in response to a widespread 
demand the company set itself to learn French, and actually from 
1719 on all the plays were spoken in French. Of the scores pro- 
duced, at least four are satiric voyages. These, together with the 
dates of their first production on the stage are Arlequin Sauvage 
(1731), Timon le Misanthrope (1733), Ulsle des Sauvages (1735), 
and TIsle des Talens (1743), in all of which the scenes are laid in 
imaginary, fantastic latitudes where Swiftian satire is diluted with 
music and farce. The elements of the satiric voyage are present: 
a journey and shipwreck, a contrast of civilizations and manners, 
and pointed satire on contemporary European life. 

No source has ever been discovered for the sustained irony of 
OuUiver, and it will not be found here. It seems quite clear, on 
the other hand, that suggestions for the satire on law and court 
procedure, and on the love of money, which follow one another in 

^ Le Nouvectu ThStitre Italien, <m recueil general des Oom^dies repri- 
sentSes par les OomSdiens Ordinaires du Boi, nouvelle M., Paris, 1763. 
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the pages of G-ulliver^s fourth Toyage, were borrowed from Arlequin 
Sauvage.^ To begin with^ Swift admired the wit and humor of 
Le Theatre Italien to the point of ranking it first among foreign 
libraries of humor. In an essay for the Intelligencer wherein he 
analyses the nature and purpose of satire^ he writes : 

I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word (humour) is peculiar 
to our English tongue; but I differ from him in the opinion, that the 
thing itself is peculiar to the English nation, because the contrary may 
be foirnd in many Spanish, Italian, and French productions; and particu* 
larly, whoever has a taste for true humour, will find a hundred instances 
of it in those volumes printed in Franc© under the name of Le Th4atre 
Italien; to say nothing of Rabelais, Cervantes, and many others.® 

Before analysing the source material in Arlequin Sauvage let 
us ask whether Swift can reasonably be expected to have read this 
particular comedy in time to consider it at all in the composition of 
Gulliver f His essay on satire, just quoted, was written in 1728, 
and Gulliver appeared in 1726. We know from many sources that 
Arlequin Sauvage was first acted publicly in Paris in 1721, and 
that it was revived on the stage for a second run in 1723.'^ No 
collected edition of the plays was printed till 1733, but the editors 
of this and later editions tell us that private printings were broad- 
cast throughout Prance by the authors to advertise their produc- 
tions.® Prom these irregular printings the later collections were 
made. A few of the comedies are noted as not previously printed,^^ 
but Arlequin Sauvage is not one of these. Certainly a number 
must have found their way into SwifPs hands if he located a 

® Op cit., n. The authorship is attributed to L. F. deLisle. 

^The Works of Jonathtm Swift, ed. Sir Walter Scott (1824), xi, 91-92. 
The Intelligencer, 1728-9, No. iii. 

*‘Mistoire aneodotique et raisonnSe du TMdtre Italien (1769), i, 490 ff; 
and vn, 471. Dictionnaire des tMdtres de Paris (Claude Parfaict), 1767, 
I, 282. This authority also alludes to the printing of an extract of Arle- 
quin Sauvage in the Meroure of June, 1721. 

Nouveau TMdtre Italien. I. {Avertisement, iii) Les Com4diens 
Italiens ayant enfin appris le Frangois, & s’4tant mis en 4tat de repre- 
sentor en eette Langue, on a imprim4 la meilleure partie des Pieces qui ont 
paru sur leur Theatre. Plusieurs Auteurs touches d© Tambition de voir 
rouler sous la Presse leurs noms^& leurs Ouvrages, firent les frais de Pim- 
pression de leurs Pieces, de fa^<^ que ces Pieces so trouverent dispersees 
en plusieurs endroits. . . . 
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hundred instances of true humor in them. We may assume, then, 
that Arlequin Sauvage was printed, like its fellows, at the time of 
its production in 1721, and most likely again at its revival in 1723. 
That this was not too late for Oulliver appears from Swift^s letter 
to Pope, Sept. 29, 1725: 

I have employed my time, besides ditching, in finishing, correcting, 
amending, and transcribing my Travels, in four parts complete, newly 
augmented [italics mine], and intended for the press. . . . 

In the Erench play, Arlequin, an untutored savage, journeys to 
an island, ironically named, ^^Flsle Sauvage,^^ whose inhabitants 
boast of a complex civilization and are wholly subject to intricate 
law. Thus the roles are the reverse of the Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms where Gulliver is civilized man and his hosts are 
nature^s unspoiled children. But in both cases the civilization is 
exposed as an illusion, and just as Gulliver finally recognizes his 
identity with the Yahoos, so the inhabitants who entertained 
Arlequin learn at last that their island, in spite of its legal machin- 
ery, is really savage. 

Toward the end of chapter five of GuUiver^s last voyage we 
read: 

There was another point which a little perplexed him [the king of the 
Houyhnhnms] at present. I had informed him, that some of our crew left 
their country on account of being ruined by law; that I had already ex- 
plained the. meaning of the word; but he was at a loss how it should 
come to pass, that the law, which was intended for every man’s preserva- 
tion, should be any man’s ruin. Therefore he desired to be further satisfied 
what I meant by law, and the dispensers thereof, according to the present 
practice in my own country; because he thought nature and reason were 
suflS.eient guides for a reasonable animal, as we pretended to be, in shewing 
us what he ought to do, and what to avoid. ... I assured his honour, 
‘^that law was a science in which I had not much conversed, farther than 
by employing advocates, in vain, upon some injustices that had been done 
me. « 

Gulliver goes ou to describe legal ignorance of ofidce and the law’s 
delays. His own unhappy experience with a lawsuit is again men- 
tioned in a similar conversation with the king of Brobdingnag : 

Upon what I said in relation to our courts of justice, his majesty desired 
to be satisfied in several points: and this I was better able to do, having 


Swift, XI, 316-7. 
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been formerly almost ruined by a long suit in Chancery, which was decreed 
for me with costs, . . J 

Arlequin has quite as much difficulty as Gulliver^s kings in com- 
prehending the utility of law, and as in Gulliver^ personal expe- 
rience makes the explanation convincing : 

(Arlequin) Je ne sgais: mais vous me paroissez de sots animaux. 

(L41io) Tu nous fais beaucoup d’honneur. Ecoute: tu n’es plus parmi 
des Sauvages qui ne suivent que la IsTature brute k grossiere, mais 
parmi des Nations civilis4es. 

(A) Qu'est-ce que cela, des Nations civilisees? 

(L) Ce sont des hommes qui vivent sous des Loix. 

(A) Sous des Loix? Et quels Sauvages sont ces gens-la? 

(L) Ce ne sont point des Sauvages, mais un ordre puis4 dans la raison, 
pour nous retenir dans nos devoirs, & rendre les hommes sages, 
& honn^tes gens. 

(A) Vous naissez done fous & coquins dans ce pays? 

(L) Pourquoi le penses-tu? 

(A) II n’est pas Men difidcile de le deviner. Si vous avez besoin de 
Loix pour toe sages & honn^tes gens, vous tos fous & coquins 
naturellement ; cela est clair. . . . Mais puisque vous avez de la 
raison, pourquoi avez-vous besoin de Loix; car si la raison 
apprend k faire le Men & k fuir le mal, cela sufi&t; it n'en faut 
pas davantage,® 

(Arlequin) Dis-moi done ce qui te f^che? 

(Le Passant) (Test la perte d’un proems. 

(A) Quelle b^te est-ce la, un proems. 

(LeP) Ce Mest point une bdte, mais une affaire que jVois avec un 
homme. 

(A) Et comment est faite cette affaire? 

(LeP) Mais elle est faite comme un proces (&, part: Me voil^ fort 
embarrass^ pour lui faire comprendre ce que e’est qu’un 
proofs) (haut:) S^avez-vous que nous avons des Loix dans 
ce pays? 

(A) OuL ... 

(LeP) II y a dix ans que j’intentai un proofs k un homme qui me 
devoit cinq cens francs, & je viens de le perdre, apr^s avoir 
essuye trente Jugemens diff4rens. 

(A) Et pourquoi donner trente Jugemens pour une seule affaire? 
(LeP) A cause des incidens que la chicane fait nattre. 

(A) La chicane. Qu^est-ce que cela? 

(LeP) C'est un art que Ton a invents pour embrouiller les affaires les 
plus claires, qui deviennent incompr4hensibles lorsqu’un 
Avocat & un Procureur y ont travailM six mois. 


um., XI, 167. 


Op. oit.j n, 12. Arlequm, Act I, Sc. 3. 
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(A) Et qu'est-ee qu^un Avocat & un Procureur? 

(LeP) Ce sont des personnes instruites des Loix & de la formality. 

(A) Be la formality? J-e ne seal pas ce que e’est. 

(Le P) C^est la forme & Tordre dans lequel on doit presenter les affaires 
anx Juges pour eviter les surprises. 

(A) C’est bon cela; ainsi avec cette forme on n© eraint plus de 
surprise? 

(LeP) Au contraire, e’est cette m^me forme qui y donne lieu. 

(A) Mais puisque les Juges sont des gens 4tablis pour rendre justice, 
pourquoi n’empeclient-ils pas la chicane? 

(Le P) Ils ne peuvent pas; paroe que la chicane n’est qu’un detour pris 
dans la Loi, &> auquel la forme que Ton a 4tablie pour 4viter 
la surprise a donnd lieu. . . . 

(A) Ecoute, je pourrois bien te casser la t^t© pour prix de ton 
impudence; est-c© parce que j© t’ai rendu tes cautions que tu 
veux te moquer de moi? 

(LeP) Je ne moque point, je ne vous dis que trop la v4rit6: les Loix 
sont sages, les Juges 4clair4s & honn^tes gens ; mais la malice 
des hommes qui abusent d© tout, se sert de Pautorit4 de la 
Justice pour soxltenir riniquit4. Comme il faut continuelle- 
ment de I’argent, les pauvres ne peuvent fair© valoir leurs 
droits, & les autres s’epuisent. 

(A) Quoi. Vous donnez de Targent? 

(LeP) Sans doute. il le faut toff jours avoir ff la main, sans quoi 
Th4mis est sourde, & rien ne va. 

(A) Les gens de ce pays ont le diable au corps pour fair© argent d© 
tout; ils vendent jusqu’^ la justice. 

(Le P) On la donne quant au fond; mais la forme coffte bien cher; & 
la forme chez nous emporte toff jours le fond; je me suis epuis4 
pour soutenir mon proeds, & je 1© perds aujourd’hui parce que 
la forme me manque. . . .® 

Not the least significant of the many points of resemblance between 
this scene and the corresponding one in Gulliver is the way both 
discussions end with the financial bias of Justice, while the nature 
of money itself is a perplexity to the uncivilized parties : 

My master was yet wholly at a loss to understand what motives could 
incite this race of lawyers to perplex, disquiet, and weary themselves, and 
engage in a confederacy of injustice, merely for the sake of injuring their 
fellow-animals; neither could he comprehend what I meant in saying they 
did it for hire: Whereupon I was at much pains to describe to him the 
use of money, the materials of which it was made and the value of the 
metals; “that when a Yahoo had got a igreat store of this precious sub- 
stance, he was able to purchase whatever he had a mind to; the finest 


^im., pp. 71-75. Act III, Sc. 2. 
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clothing, the noblest houses, great tracts of land, the most costly meats and 
drinks, and have his choice of the most beautiful females. Therefore, 
since money alone was able to perform these feats, our Yiahoos thought 
they could never have enough of it to spend, or to save, as they found 
themselves inclined, from their natural bent, either to profusion or avarice; 
that the rich man enjoyed th,e fruit of the poor man’s labour, and that the 
latter were a thousand to one in proportion to the former ; that the bulk of 
our people were forced to live miserably, by labouring every day for snuall 
wages, to make a few live plentifully. . . 

(Arlequin) Qu’est-ce que cela de Targent? 

(Lelio) En voil^i. 

(A) C’est-lh de Targent? Cela est drdle (II le porte la dent) Ahi. 
II est dur comme un diable. 

(L) On ne le mange pas. 

(A) Qu’en f ait-on done? 

(L) On le donne pour des choses dont on a besoin, & Ton pourroit 
presque Tappeller une caution, puisqu’avee cet argent on trouve 
par tout ce qu’on veut. . . . Je vais te Texpliquer. II y a deux 
sortes de gens parmi nous, les riches & les pauvres. Les riches 
ont tout Targent, & les pauvres n’en ont point. 

(A) Fort Men. 

(L) Ainsi pour que les pauvres en puissent avoir, ils sont obliges 
de travailler pour les riches, qui leur donnent de cet argent k 
proportion du travail qu’ils font pour eux. . . . 

(A) Vous §tes fous, ear vous cherchez avec beaucoup de soins une 
infinite de choses inutiles; vous ^tes pauvres, parce que vous 
bornez vos Mens dans Targent, ou d’autres diableries, au lieu 
de jouir simplement de la nature comme nous, qui ne voulons 
rien avoir afin de jouir plus librement de tout . . . Kamene moi 
done oil tu m’a pris, -afin que j’aille oublier dans mes for^ts qu’il 
y a des pauvres & des riches dans le monde.^^ 

Dartmouth College, WiLLIAM A. EpDY. 


Swift, XI, 319-320. 

11 Op. dt., pp. 48-56. Act II, Sc, 3. A study of Le Thidtre Italievir has 
yielded also an unnoticed item of Gulliveriana. Among some parodies of 
contempoi'ary literature {Les Parodies du Nouveau Thedtre Italien, Paris, 
1758, 4 vols.) is VIsle de la Folie, 1727 (ni, 267-318) a playlet of one act 
in which the principal character is Gulliver himself, thrust quite against 
his will upon a fifth voyage. The farce is a parody of VIsle de la Raison, 
by Marivaux, itself a comedy about Gulliver. In the parody, the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Folie are monomaniacs, each of whom holds to the belief 
that he alone is reasonable. In this multifold bigotry, Gulliver recognizes 
the essence of human folly. Incidentally, it no doubt is the subject of 
reference by Lady Bolingbroke in her letter to Swift, February (17?), 1727» 
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JONATHAN SWIFT^S A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT AND TEE 
THOUSAND AND ONE QUARTERS OF AN HOUR, 
TARTARIAN TALES OF THOMAS 
SIMON GUEULETTE. 

The question of Swift’s originality in the way he has Gulliver 
extinguished the fire destroying the palace of Lilliput has already 
been discussed in the excellent studies of Pietro Toldo and William 
A. Eddy.^ Both attribute the action of Gulliver to the influence 
of Gargantua and Pantagrml, the two great works of Frangois 
Eabelais. There is no doubt that the drowning of the Parisians 
by Gargantua, the doings of his mare and of Pantagruel have in- 
spired the episode in the first chapter of A Voyage to Lilliput; but, 
with the exception that Gulliver is a giant, we do not see anything 
in the works of Eabelais which may recall the incident of the 
burning palace. Pietro Toldo, it is true, implies a possible source : 
the Ricciardetto of N. Forteguerri, in which a giant uses the same 
method as Gulliver to save the palace from being burnt by the 
enemies of the country. This might be an excellent source, 
(altho it lacks the very essentials which make of Gueulette’s story 
the prototype of Gulliver), were it not that Ricciardetto was not 
published till 1738.^ The manuscript circulated among the few 
chosen friends of the churchman who wrote it, but only after 1725, 
whereas the composition of Gulliver’s Travels was already well 
advanced by the close of 1720.^ 

The work of T. S. Gueulette, on the contrary, was published in 
1712,^ and it attracted such attention that five editions followed 


^Pietro Toldo, Les Voyages merveilleux de Cyrano de Bergerac et de 
Swift et leurs rapports avec Vceuvre de Ralelais, Revue des Etudes Rahe- 
laisiewnes, vol. 4 et 5, 1906-1907 ; William A. Eddy, GulUver*s Travels, 
Princeton, 1923. (For other writings on the sources of Swift, see Eddy’s 
book, p. 208.) 

Forteguerri, Riccia/rdetto. Parigi, 1738; Cf., Catalogue of an Exhibi- 
tion of Original and Early Editions of Italian Books, p. 77. New York, 
The Grolier Club, Dec., 1902. 

®See: The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. Eldrington Ball, 
London 1910, in, 113, note 4. 

* Thomas Simon Gueulette, Mille et un Quarts d*heure, Contes Tartares, 
J. B, Mazuel, Paris, 1712. 
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each other between the years 1^12 and 1723. Swift was fond of 
tales of wonder and may have read those of Guenlette, one of the 
'great masters in this particular field.® The well known proficiency 
of Swift in the French languagje ® did not need to wait for the 
first English translation of Gnenlette’s book in 1759. 

The story in the Tartarian Tales which must have been the source 
of Swift is intitled. Adventures of the physician Abu BahhrJ 

It deals with the strange delusion of the son of Saramah, gover- 
nor of Jingi^ who has ^Haken into his head that he shall one day 
lay under water the kingdom of Bisnagar.^^ ® For fear of such a 
disaster he refuses obstinately to give free rein to a very natural 
want, and he may die victim to his madness if no one interferes. 
The physician Abu Bakkr tells us how he effected the cure: 

I had the patient put into a warm hath. When I found the young man 
of the temperament I desired, ... I went into another room and ordered 
slaves to cry out: Fire! Fire! with all their might, and with resin and 
brimstone to form the appearance of a conflagration at the door and win- 
dows of the patient. I then retuimed to him in a great fright: Ah! my 
lord, said I, all our hopes now center in you alone. Behold the ravages 
which an irresistible fire makes at Jingi! . . . the flames begin to reach 
the palace, and everything is lost if you do not speedily interpose your 
assistance.’’ ® 

The patient got out of the bath quickly and asked what he could 
do to prevent such a calamity. 

^'Ah! my lord,” said the physician, “give your water a free passage; 
this alone . . . can stop the furious conflagration. — You are right, replied 
the young man ... It never entered my thought that an inundation which 
I feared might prove fatal to my country, . . . should turn out so much 
to its advantage. Upon this he yielded to my advice, and delivered his 
water, that had been so long pent up, with the greatest freedom. I ordered 


® For the fondness of Swift for such a literature, see his Letter XL to 
Stella, January 26, 1711-1712, and Martha F. Conant, The Oriental Tale 
In England, New York, 1908, pp. 244 sq. 

* See The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, i, Introduction, p. xli, n2; 
I, 2 ; ni, 406 sq. 

’’’ The Thousand and One Quarters of an Sour, Tartarian Tales, ed. L. C. 
Smithers. New York, H. M. Caldwell Co., n. d. {Adventures of the physi- 
oiam Ahu BaJckr, pp. 286 sq.). 

^Ihid., 291. 

® lUd,, 292. 
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tliat the flames should be removed, in the proportion the young man might 
have reason to think he extinguished them. . . 

There are many resemblances between this story and Swift^s. 
Gulliver is alarmed in the night by the cries of many people; the 
word fire! is shouted incessantly; the high officers of the crown 
come to him and entreat him to go to the palace as only his inter- 
vention can save it from instant destruction; he has to get out of 
bed; a natural and urgent want, caused by previous drinks, is 
suddenly increased by the heat of the fire, just as in Gueulette^s 
story it is increased by the warmth of the bath ; altho the governor’s 
son is not a giant, the fire is extinguished in the same fashion. 
Furthermore, the hero of Gueulette’s story refers twice to his fear 
that giving free rein to his natural want he might lay his own land 
under water and drown the inhabitants. This recalls the deep 
distrust of the admiral of Lilliput who expresses his fear that 
Gulliver might raise an Inundation by the same means, to drown 
the whole palace.” 

The numerous similitudes found in the two stories tend to justify 
the belief that Swift had read and remembered the work of 
Gueulette. 

Eug^iite E. Eovillain'. 

University of Michigan, 


A CHARACTBE ” FROM CHATICER m A SEVENTEEN’TH 
CENTURY SATIRE 

The pamphlet literature which poured from the English press 
between 1640 and 1660 is for the most part a dismal waste of 
controversy and invective. Among the scattered pieces which may 
still have a spark of interest is an edition of a poem by James 
Strong, the full title of which follows: 

Joanereidos : Or, Feminine Valour: Eminently discovered in Westerne 
Women: As Well By defying the merciless Enemy at the face abroad, as 
by fighting against them in Garrison Townes; sometimes carrying stones, 
anon tumbling of stones over the Works on the Enemy, when they have 


292. 

Gulliver's Travels, ed. H. Morley, London 1890. (A voyage to LUUput, 
ch. vn, p. 98. 
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been scaling tbem, some carrying powder, other charging of Peeces to ease 
the souldiers, constantly resolved for generality, not to think any ones 
life deare, to maintains that Christian quarrell for the Parliament. Where- 
by, as they deserve commendations in themselves, so are they proposed as 
example unto others. Languet virtus sine adversaria, Horace. ScriH- 
mus mdoctij docU§, do. By Ja. Strong, Batchelour, &c. Printed An, Dom. 
1645. 

It is preserved among the Thomason Tracts in the British Museum 
[E. 287, (1)]. A manuscript note dates the pamphlet June Oth.'^ 
Strong’s poem^ six and a quarter pages long, is a high-flown 
piece in praise of the Puritan women who helped defend the 
town of Lyme against the Eoyalist troops. It is written in heroic 
couplet, burdened with learned allusion. It is not Strong’s effu- 
sion, however, which interests us, but the critical apparatus, for 
this versifier is an early victim of a type of satirical burlesque which 
was to flourish in the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
A manuscript copy of the poem fell into the hands of a Eoyalist 
printer ; when the printed version came forth it was equipped with 
thirty pages of epistles and verses in burlesque commendation of 
the author. The text was supplemented with explanatory notes 
which twisted the pious author’s meaning into ridiculous or obscene 
nonsense. A pompous prologue and an epilogue were written. 
And most interesing of all, a character of the author, drawn out 
of Chaucer by I. Chaucer junior, was included. The nature of this 
extended Chaucer allusion, I think, has not been hitherto noticed. 
The belated son of Chaucer pieced together sentences and phrases 
from the Prologue to the Canteriury Tales and filled in where nec- 
essary with his own devices to make a ludicrous picture of Strong. 
The text, originally printed in black letter, is given below : 

A Character of the Author. 

Me thynk it, Sirs, aocordaunt to reason, 

To tell you now all the condycion 
Of thilke on, so as it semed me. 

And what hem were, and of what degre, 

And eke in what aray that he were in. 

And all for forward [sic) by Saint Bunnyon. 

A Gierke of Oxenford he was tho. 

That vnto Logicke had long ygoe, 

Of his complexion nothing sanguyne 
He is, but all swa swart; and of Latyne 
A few termes hath he, two or thre, 
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Tliat lie han learned out of some degre: 

His face is bald and shines as any glas, 

His mouth as gre-at as is a furnas, 

With scaled browes, bladke and pylled berde, 

Of his visage children are sore afferde; 

His voyee as ‘smale as is a Gotes fare, 

I trow he be a Geldyng or a Mare,* 

His here is by his eeres round yshorne, 

His top is docked like a Priest heforne; 

He is short shouldered, athicke gnarre, 

There nis no doore but he wol heve the bar. 

Or breke it at a renning with his heed, 

Dares none ones wyle him but he wol be deed, 

Aye by his belt he bares a long Pavade, 

And, of a sword full trenchaunt is the blade. 

To rage as twere a whelpe he is sayde. 

Yet of his porbe, as meke as is a Mayde: 

Pull longe he lokes, and thereto soberly, 

Pull thred-bare is his over Court py; 

Por he han yet getten him no benefice 
He is nought worthy to have none office, 

And yet Saynt Julyan is in’s countre, 

And the best begger of his house truly: 

Pull longe are his legges and full lene, 

I lyke a staffe, there is no calfe ysene, 

Of yedding he bares utterly the price, 

Well loveth he garlike, onyons, and eke lekes, 

He holden a syde wemme for the none. 

Pull oft tyme he han the bourde begun, 

Ho Crysten man soe oft in his degree, 

And in Lyme at the siege had he be. 

But soth to say he is somwhat squaimus 
Of fartyng, and of epeche dangerous. 

How is it not of God a ful fayre grace. 

That such, a lewde mans wit shal pace 
The wisdome of an heape of learned men: 

But I must sayne as that I farther twyn, 

I weene he fares as doth an open ers, 

That ylke frute is ever lenger the wers, 

Til it be rorten (sic) in molloke or in fire, 

And so God save vs al that here be. 

1. Chaucer junior. 

Some of the burlesque epistles and prefatory verses, signed with 
a variety of pseudonyms, are interesting for their literary allusion 
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and comment. First comes a letter from the bookseller, Thomas 
Harrison/^ explaining that the matchlesse peece of Poetrie is 
printed from one of sundry transcriptions and is annotated to 
give the author^s true meaning by one that had a great insight 
into the Author’s f ancie ” ! Eidicule of his efforts in heroic poetry 
comes in verses signed Tho. Allen.” ^ The writer declares that 
Strong’s lofty style is to be compared with the work of the great 
poets, 

. . . when great Gascoyn liv’d, 

And Alexander Barclay es Muse contriv’d 
That rare Translation of Brants stately ship 
Fraught with those fooles deserv’d his Satyrs whip: 

I’de thinke their charming soules revivd in thee, 

But that I find a vast disparitie: 

Their lines are easie, and their phrases common. 

Thine are heroike, thy words us’d by no man; .... 

Withers a man of Arms and Arts hath wrote 
In gallant rhime, but thy immortall throat 
Hath farre out-voic’d him, and thy active Muse 
Out-does his lance, and pen; all Pedlars use 
Next unto Almanacks with care to buy 
Their deare delight Tho, Prills sweet Poetrie, 

Which spread in wickar scive, hath oft invited 
The Chamber-maids with itch of verse delighted, 

Unto their moving shops, where they doe sell 
Nothing but tape and needles half so well, 

Thy stately Poem will usurp their place, 

And bring them to the fatall sad disgrace (sic) 

Of chandlers shops, whilst thine alone are sung 
With tunefull noyse unto the long-ear ’d throng; 

Whose well-weigh’d praises will advance thy name 
’Bove Eeywood, ViccarSj or John Taylors fame. 

Later, Strong is hailed as the greatest poet since Abraham Praunce 

and haughtie Church-yard dy’d.” ^ 

The victim of this literary practical joke was a pedantic Parlia- 
mentarian who matriculated at Few Inn Hall, Oxford, on April 
8, 1636, and received his M. A. ‘^^by accumulation” on July 2, 
1657. At one time he was an army chaplain and was rector of 

^ Sig. A 2 , ‘‘To my ingennons friend^ M. James Strong, on his excellently 
welVyen’d PoemP 

®Sig. B 3. Verses signed “Peter Jeffrey.” 
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Bettiscombe in 1648.® The subject matter of his. tinfortTinate 
effort in verse describes an episode during the siege of the fishing 
village of Lyme in Dorset, which had defied the troops of Prince 
Maurice for nearly two years preceding the publication of the 
poem.*^ Another edition of this production appeared in 1674 with 
additional prefatory verses and a coarse ballad biography of the 
author. 

Louis B. Weight. 

The University of 'North Carolina. 


NEW ACTORS OE THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 

The popularity of the drama in Elizabethan and Jacobean times 
is evidenced — perhaps as conclusively as any way else — ^by the 
large number of actors of this period. Sir Edmund Chambers ^ 
has compiled a list of more than 400 of them. 

He is not concerned, however, with the players who flourished 
after the death of Shakespeare. It is to be expected that the 
profession was at least as popular between 1616 and 1642 as it 
was between 1558 and 1616. Certainly the financial return — ^^vhich, 
no doubt, was a chief attraction of the stage — did not decrease after 
1616. But whatever drew men to the stage, it seems true that 
more were acting in the latter period than in the former. In 
working on a history of the London dramatic companies 1616-42, 1 
have found records of as many players in the 26 years of this 
period as are known for the 58 years of the earlier one. 

Of course, the practice of prefixing lists of the actors to pub- 
lished plays was more common in Stuart than in Elizabethan 
times, and the Jacobean and Caroline practice of swearing whole 
companies as Grooms of the Chamber in the royal household has 
preserved names which would otherwise be unknown. These facts 
must be taken into consideration. I do not think, however, that 
they will entirely account for the increase. Many of the players 

* Joseph Foster, Aluinm Oxoniemes (Oxford, 1892), iv, 1438. 

^ S. R. Gardiner, Bistory of the (3-re(it Civil War (London, 1893), i, 
343-344; also Clarendon^ $ JSistory of the BehelUon, ed. W. D. Macray, 
(Oxford, 1888), m, 158, 239, 417 ff. 

^ WUzabethan Stage, H, 295-350. 
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in the Caroline actor lists were on the stage during Shakespeare^s 
lifetime. More significant stilly there is no Henslowe^s diary for 
Stuart times. 

Of course, not all actor^s names come from such obvious sources 
as these. There are many whom it is impossible to connect with 
any company, much less with any play or particular role. They 
were men who may have conned the lines of Webster or of Shake- 
speare, but where or what they played is still a riddle. It may be 
of some interest to mention some of the new players whose very 
names have been hitherto unknown. 

Of these new actors listed below, the majority have been found 
in the registers of London churches. I am confident that several 
of the registers which I have not yet seen would yield more new 
names.^ Unfortunately, except for St. Jameses, Clerkenwell, and 
St. Botolph^s, Bishopsgate and St. Helenas, Bishopsgate, the regis- 
ters of the churches which are situated in the old theatre districts 
have never been published. To go through the original records is 
a laborious task, especially when the results are problematical, and 
the fee which is generally charged for a thorough search is scarcely 
a nominal one. Perhaps other scholars will do for some of these 
registers what Miss E. M. Denkinger has done for those of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate.^ 

By far the most fruitful of the registers I have seen are those 
of St. Griles, Cripplegate, a parish which seems to have been even 
more popular with the actors than St. Saviour^s in Southw'ark.^ 
In the registers of St. Giles are more than 200 entries concerning 
actors; the great majority of these still await publication, a task 
which I hope soon to perform. 

Besides the ones from the parish registers, there is one new actor 

® It is to be expected that the registers of churclies like St. Giles in the 
Fields, St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Benet’s Graceehurch, St. Anne Black- 
friars, St. Andrew Holborn, St. Bunstan in the West, St. Alphage, London 
Wall and St. Mary Aldermanbury, contain unknown material on the actors. 
Becords of players are astonishingly plentiful in the registers of churches 
near the old theatres; I have never failed to find new material in the 
registers I have examined, even when Collier and Cunningham had been 
through them once. 

® PMLA., March, 1926. 

*See my article, Times Literary Supplement (London), 15 ISTovember, 
1928. 
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whose name comes from the Lord Chamberlain^s Warrant Books at 
the Public Eecord Office. In these books, a well known source 
for dramatic material, I have found a gratifying number of new 
facts about the actors, though this is the only new name which 
escaped Mrs. Stopes.^ 

Burger^ Ro'bert 

1559 14 April; ® ‘‘Kobert Burger, a common player.” Prom the 
burial registers of St, Benet’s, GracechurchJ 

FulciSj Thomas 

1594 15 August; ‘^Thomas Fulcis late player, gent.” From the 
burial registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. This late player, gent ” 
is an intriguing bit. Players are more often called gentlemen than 
is commonly supposed, particularly in tl).e reign of Charles I, but 
I have never before seen this sort of designation. It is possible 
that the writer meant that Fulcis had reformed and left the stage. 

Pratt, Samuel 

1615 3 November; “Samuel Pratt servant to one of the players, 
buried” From the registers of St. Anne’s Blackfriars.'^ It is 
unlikely that Samuel Pratt was himself a player, though his m.aster 
may have used him about and even on the stage. However, Sir 
Henry Herbert’s certificate for the servants of the King’s players 
in 1624,® which names at least seven players and attendants other- 
wise unknown, may indicate that men who were considered servants 
rather than, players actually appeared on the stage. Samuel 
Pratt may have been one of these. He lived near the private house 
of the King’s company. 


® Shakespeare Jahrhuch, Vol. 46, 1910. 

® Although the first three names here do not fall within the period 
under discussion, I have taken this opportunity of making them known. 

From its proximity to the Blackfriars theatre, this church may be 
expected to include actors in its registers, which I have not yet been 
able to examine. This reference comes from a collection of rough MS. 
notes, belonging to J. P. Collier and now at the Bodleian, which contains 
material collected by him and by Peter Cunningham for a volume on 
the actors. I am unable to say why they did not publish it. Though 
much of Collier’s work is suspect, I have checked most of the material 
from the MS. and found it roughly accurate and never fabricated. It 
is from this MS. that most of Sir E. K. Chamber’s information about 
actors in the parish registers has been taken. 

® Adams, J. Q., Dramatic Records of Sir Benry Herbert, p. 74. 
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Megm, William 

1622 19 May; “Buried Katherine Megus, d of William Megus, 
a player From the registers of St, Saviour’s, Southwark. 

HitchenS) Frances 

1624 17 November; “Katherine dau of Frances Hitchens, Playor” 
From the burial register of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

Taylor, Thomas 

1624/5 10 January; “Buried sonne of Thomas Taylor, Player” 

1625 4 August; “Thomas Taylor, gent” 

1625 21 August; “Roger sonne of Thomas Taylor, Player” 

All from the burial registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. This is 
another mute reminder of the ravages of the plague. Taylor’s desig- 
nation as player indicates that another of the unidentified defend- 
ants in Gervase Markham’s suit was an actor, ** perhaps at the For- 
tune, which was not far from St. Giles. 

Eammersley, Henry 

1626 16 April; “ Affryca Da of Henry Hammersley, Player” From 
the baptismal register of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

Cley, Henry 

1626 27 August; “Susanna Da: of Henry Cley, Player” From 
the baptismal registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

Kite, Jeremy 

1627 4 April; “ Wm son of Jerymie Kite Player” 

1632/3 20 February; “ffrancis da: of Jeremy Kite Player” 

Both from the baptismal register of St. Giles, Cripplegate.^® 

Bugge, John 

1628/9 20 January; ^*A Whrraunt to sweare John Bugge one of 
the Queene of Bohemias Players A Groome of y® Chamber in 
ordinary without fee. Jan 20 1628”. Public Record Office, Lord 
Chamberlain’s Warrant Book. L. C. 5/132, p. 75. 

® Wallace, C. W., in Shakespeare Jahrhueh, Vol. 46, 1910. 

Since writing this article I have noticed that Leslie Hotson in his 
admirable new book, Oommonwealth and Restoration Stage, p. 21, mentions 
a Jeremy Kite who was one of the company of English players at The 
Hague in 1644 and 1645. At any rate, the above is the first evidence that 
he was an experienced actor in the earlier period. His connection with a 
company under the patronage of the Prince of Wales in 1645 and Ms 
earlier residence near the Fortune, so long connected with the Prince’s 
men, prompts the conjecture that he was a member of that company in 
earlier and happier times. 
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1630/1 7 February; petition of tbe President & Censors of 
the CoUedge of PMsitions against diuerse 
Colledge of PM Proper icks (vizt) Butler A G-lover, Trigg A 

sitions agst Castmaker, Bugges one of the Queene of 

diuers Emperieks Bohemias Players sometimes an Apothecare, 
one Hill, one Blagden, one Blanck A pewterer 
ifc others for pratising Physique agst ye Charter of the Colledge. 
Answered (vizt) Hone of the persons complayned of in this petition, 
nor any others are admitted to his Mats service to intitle them to 
ye practise of Phisique against the Charter of the Colledge & Ms 
Mats Laws. And therfore if the Pet^s coneeave that they have 
cause of suit haueing acquainted the parties interested wtii this 
my reference they may freely take the benefitt of his Mats Lawes 
for theire reliefe. Feb 7 1630”. P. K. 0., Petitions to Lord 
Chamberlain. L. C. 5/183, p. 185.^^ 

. 1632 18 May ‘'A petition of Francis Heath against John Bugge 
^ debt 501*1, Answered of course, eod ” 

ea ag ugge ^ ^ ^ Petitions to Lord Chamberlain. 
L. C. 5/183, p. 242.^^ 

Whetstone, Thomas 

1630/1 9 January; Roger sonne of Thomas Whetstone, Player” 
From the baptismal registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

Chradwell, Michard, 

1632 5 August; “Anne dau of Richard Gradwell, Player” 

1633/4 16 March; “Chr. Richard son: of Richard Gradwell, Playr” 
Both from the baptismal register of St. Giles, Cripplegate. A 
Henry Gradwell was a member of the Prince’s company about this 
time. Possibly Richard was connected with the same company. 

Mammerton, Nicholas 

1634/5 3 January; “Richard sonne of Nicholas Hammerton, 
Player.” From the burial records of St. Giles, Cripplegate. He may 
have been related to Stephen Hammerton of the King’s company, 
company. 

Brovme, Joseph 

1636 9 December; “Lucretia dau of Joseph Browne, Player” 
1639/40 4 February; “William sonne of Joseph Browne, Player” 
Both from the baptismal registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

G. E. Bentley. 

London, England, 

^^The pages in this book are not numbered. This reference simply 
indicates my counting, a clumsy device, but better than examining each 
item. 
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A NOTE ON THE PAGINATION OP THE FIEST POLIO 

Three theories have been advanced to explain the fact that each 
of the three sections, the Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, into 
which the First Polio of Shakespeare (1623) is divided, has an 
independent series of signatures and pagination. In 1902, Sir 
Sidney Lee asserted that this arrangement was adopted in order 
that the printing of the three sections might be carried on simul- 
taneously.^ Although seven years later, in 1909, Professor Alfred 
W. Pollard by typographical evidence demonstrated the fallacy 
of this theory,^ it was even more emphatically advanced, in 1923, 
by Mr. E. Crompton Ehodes.^ Pollard himself urged that the 
division was probably editorial rather than typographical and 
that its purpose was the convenience of the reader."* Finally,* in 
1924, Sir Israel Gollancz surmized that ^Hhe original plan was 
to issue the collection in three folio volumes, ® a theory which is 
now rendered untenable by the discovery, in the London edition 
of the Mess-Katalog of the Frankfort book-fair, of the advertise- 
ment of the First Folio when it was to have been sold at the 
Autumn Mart held in October, 1622. This entry reads, Playes 
written by M. William ShaJcespeare, all in one volume, printed 
by IsaacTc laggard, in fol.^^ ® Of the three theories which have 
been advanced to explain the use of independent series of signa- 
tures and pagination in each of the sections of the First Folio, 
then, only that of Pollard remains a plausible one. 

It is not improbable that, as Pollard has suggested, the division 
was editorial rather than typographical. An equally valid argu- 
ment, on the other hand, can, we believe, be formulated for the 
hypothesis that it was Jaggard, the printer, who determined upon 
this arrangement of signatures and pagination. Let us consider 
two facts: 

'^Introduction to Facsimile (Oxford, 1902), p. xxv. 

^Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (London, 1909), pp. 131-34. 

* Shakespeare’s First Folio (Oxford, 1923), p. 104. 

* Op, cit,, p. 131. 

® Shakespeare Association, London, Studies in the First Folia (London, 
1924), p. xxii. 

® F. P. Wilson, “ The Jaggards and the First Folio of Shakespeare,” in 
Times Literary Supplement, Nov. 5, 1925, p. 737. 
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(1) It was not against the policy of the Jaggards to commence 
a new series of pagination and signatures in the middle of a volume. 
This is evidenced by Andre Eavyn^s A Theater of Honour (1623), 
a work printed simnltaneonsly with the First Folio. The French 
original of 1620 from which it is translated was issued in two 
qnarto volumes which were paged continuously. When Jaggard. 
printed the English version in one folio volume, he marked the 
division in the original by a phrase (sig. Ccc 4v), ^^The Ende 
of the Thirde Booke and first Tome,^^ and by a caption half 
hidden among the rules on the opposite page (sig. a Ir), “The 
II. Tome.^^ Despite the fact that this division is without signifi- 
cance in a work of one volume and that it is marked less con- 
spicuously than the beginning and ending of a “ Booke,^^ J aggard 
began the second “tome^^ with a new series of signatures and 
pagination. 

(2) The present arrangement was a convenience to the printer. 
Winter's Tale, the last of the comedies, was not printed until 
after the two histories which follow it.^ Had the printer employed 
one continuous series of pagination and signatures throughout 
the volume, he would have been forced either to add greatly to 
the irregularities of the book or to stop and wait for copy. It 
is not unlikely that when Jaggard came to the end of Twelfth 
Night and discovered that the manuscript for Winter's Tale was 
not yet available, he decided upon the expedient of using indepen- 
dent series of pagination and signatures for each section, an 
arrangement which permitted him to begin work upon the histories 
at once and to finish the comedies when copy for Wintei^s Tale 
reached the printing ofl&ce. 

The use of independent series of pagination and signatures for 
each of the three sections of the First Folio, then, was not “ a 
clumsy device (as Sir Sidney Lee considered it). It was, instead, 
probably a convenience to the reader and almost certainly an 
advantage to the printer. 

Edwin- Eliott Willoughbt. 

The "Newberry Library^ Chicago. 


’ E. B. Willoughby, "The Heading, Actus Primus, Scaena Prima, in the 
First Folio,” in Review of English Studies, iv (1928), 326. 
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DOWNESES TEIBUTE TO MES. BEAOEGIEDLE 

Mr. E. G. Noyes has shown ^ that readers of the Boscius Angli- 
emus have been guilty of uncritical enjoyment of a passage relating 
to the most famous charmer of the Eestoration stage. But does not 
his discovery explain^ rather than explode/^ the pretty but after 
all extremely obscure hyperbole which students of the theatre have 
considered a quaint tribute to Mrs. Bracegirdle ? 

Justice Busy, a Comedy wrote by Mr. Crown; 'twas well Acted, yet 
proved not a living Play: However Mrs. Bracegirdle, by a Potent and 
Magnetiek Charm in performing a Song in’t, caus’d the Stones of the 
Streets to fly in the Men^s Faces.^ 

This is certainly a tribute^ its quaintness being due to Downeses 
over-ingenious twisting of a line from the song itself ; and it seems 
hardly more obscure than Antonyms assurance that the stones of 
Eome would rise and mutiny. The gallantry of Downes is in no 
way impeached by Mr. Noyeses very interesting find. 

Hazelton* Spen-cee. 


ITALIAN ACTOES IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 

So little is known and so much surmised as to the influence of 
Italian drama on Shakespeare^s age that every little fact about the 
foreign actors in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England 
should be carefully noted and checked^ to aid further investigation 
and prevent vain guessing. About Drusiano Martinelli^ one of the 
very few recognized comici certainly in London in Blizabeth^s reign, 
a fair number of facts have been published by D^ Ancona, Bartoli, 
Baschet, Easi, and Sanesi in their books on the Italian theatre. 
He was the brother of Tristano Martinelli, a famous Arlecchino, 
the husband of a successful actress, Angelica, who gave him a 
great deal of trouble and whose infidelities he either provoked or 
avenged by neglect and cruelty. All three of the Martinelli were 
among the Duke of Mantua^s favorites and formed part of one or 

^ MLF., SXin, 390-391 ( June, 1928). 

*John Dovmes, Rosems Anglicanus, ed. Emight, p. 45. 
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another of his licensed companies in Italy, France, and Spain. 
Whether or not they belonged to the Gelosi before the dissolution 
of that troupe in 1604 is uncertain; they certainly all acted with 
G. B. Andreini and with P. M. Cecchini in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. 

It has not, I believe, been noticed that some time between 1606, 
when he is recorded in Lyons, and 1608, Drusiano Martinelli died. 
The proof of this is found in the Catalog of Manuscripts of the 
Biblioteca Nazionale in Turin, where there is listed a manuscript 
volume unfortunately destroyed in the fire of 1904: 

Libro di diuersi pensieri, die tratta della sacra scrittura, composto da 
Drusiano Martinelli Mantovano, fratello dx Arleccliino comico, et scritto 
di sua propria naano e per essere morto, non ha potato fornirlo, per farlo 
poi stampare per nome dUddio, et per dedicarlo al Serenissimo Duca di 
Savoia, che cosi era il suo desiderio et per compire al intento suo io Tris- 
tano Martinelli detto Arlecchino Comico suo fratello, I’ho dedicate alia 
Serenissima libreria del Serenissimo Sig. Carlo Emmanuele Duca di Savoia 
mio Sig. e patron. L’anno 1608. 

Evidently Drusiano shared the conventional piety of his fellows 
and, like the more famous Andreini, devoted leisure moments of 
his dissolute life to conciliating Heaven and his patron with a 
mixture of repentance and flattery. 

Another actor certainly in London during Shakespeare^s life- 
time, and a more obscure one, is Scoto of Mantua,^^ alluded to by 
Ben Jonson in Volpone^ ii, 1, and elsewhere. James I in his 
Daemonologie {Workes, etc., London, 1616, Bk. I, 105) says: 

He will learn them manie juglarie trickes at Gardes, dice, and such like, 
to deceiue men's senses thereby: and such innumerable false practicques; 
which are prouen by ouer-manie in this age: as they who are acquainted 
with that Italian called Scoto, yet lining, can report. 

Scoto, however, was not a mere juggler and mountebank but an 
actor and leader of a company, whose real name was Dionisio and 
who was licensed by the Duke of Mantua, like many of his fellows. 
The document containing these facts was in part cited by Adolfo 
Bartoli in the preface to his Scenari inediti della commedia del- 
Tarte (p. xciii), and is given here entire, as verified for me by Miss 
Kathleen M. Lee, from the manuscript in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
of Florence (MS. Magliabech. 454-6, in Filza 908. c. 103). 

A letter from P. Vinta, Fiscale, to Belisario Vinta, Secretary of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany: 
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Questa mattina a liora 17 in circa feci precetto ai Canta in Banchi 
esistenti in Firenze clie si ridncano a tre capi et tre sq[uadre, una di 
Dionisio do. lo Scotto Mantovano, nna di Marsilio Savino Venetiano, et 
una di Decio Albani da Siena, che non ardissero per tutta Tottava della 
Pasqua di Besurrect. montar in Banco ne recitare, o far recitar Commedie 
in Piazza, o strade, et luoghi publici della Gitt^, ne anco in albergbi, 
hosterie, o altro luogo di essa con intervento di Zanni, o strioni infami, o 
donne disoneste e lascive sotto pena del mio arbitrio, et il Cancre. del Jfisco 
prese memoria in seriptis del tto. et in continenti ordinai al Bargello che 
si procurasse Tosservanza de tale editto, et mandai il Cancro. del fisco al 
P. Priore di S. Lorenzo cL’egli fece intender il di sopra, et li udi molto 
volentieri. Soggiungendo a V. S. che nella proibitione per le medesime 
ragioni compresi non solo la citt^ di Piorenza, ma anco gPaltri luoghi del 
suo stato, accid non si ritirassino per questo tempo in Prato, Empoli, et 
simili dove sono visti di raro, et harebbono lasciato li devini oflfitij per 
correr a quelli spettacoli, et commedie, che sarebbe stato disordine, e contro 
la buona mente, et intentione di S. A. la quale potr^i comandar se devo 
sopra cib far altro, et con questo a V. S. prego lunga, et felice vita. Di 
Fiorenza li 11 marzo 1602. 

Di V. S. HI. 

Affmo. Fratto, 

P. Vinta. 

WiNiFEED Smith. 

Yassar College. 


DEPOE^S CONCEPTION OE POETEY 

The foUowing item^ called from Eohert WodroVs Analecta: Or 
Materials for a History of Bemarhaile Providences^ may be of 
interest not only to students of Defoe^ but also to students of the 
theory of poetry in the 18th century : 

l^ovember and December, 1715 — ^About this time, severall worthy Min- 
isters are removed by death. Mr, Robert M’Cala, Minister, first at Insha- 
nan, and then at Stirling, a most pleasant, facetious man, and yet solid 
and seriouse Minister; who greu very much in his ministerial! gifts toward 
the close of his ministry. He was of a most peircing fiight, and had 
some of the most surprizing flights and turns of thought, and turns upon 
incidental! things, that I have heard. I have heard, that when the 
knouen Daniel Defoe was in Scotland, about the Union, he heard him 
preach a whole day at Stirling, and had never seen him or heard of 
him before; and, being asked his opinion of the sermon, he said, he was 
extremely pleased with it, and he believed hie was one of the best poets 


Edinburgh, Printed for the Maitland Club, 184243, 4 vols., n, 305. 
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of the age; and when answered, that he had noe vein nor turn that 
way, and for what was knouen, had never made a verse all Ms dayes, 
‘'That is nothing, said the other, ‘‘it may be he does not rhyme, but 
I see by his turns of speaking and lively images, that he has a poeticall 
flight and imagination, though he has not given himself to verse,” 

Harvard University. BUKKS MaRTIK, 


AN EQUIVALENT FOR DANIEL DEFOE 

Walter Wilson in his Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel 
DeFoe (1830) supposed the Equivalent to be one of several Tory 
attacks upon Defoe when he was pilloried in 1703, whereas, as 
will be readily seen from the following extract, it really is a Scotch 
satire written in 1706 when Defoe was in Edinburgh working for 
the Union of England and Scotland. 

Let banter cease and poetasters yield 
Since fam’d DeFoe is master of the field. 

What none can comprehend, he understands 
And what’s not understood his fame commands. 

This mighty bard, more mighty in invention 
But most of all in humble condescension; 

Has left the pleasures of Parnassus-hill 
And stoops so low as here to draw his quill 
’Mongst us rude Scots: . . . 

His Four Essays do give us wealth, yea more 
His own vast stock is added to our store. 

He is not servile, nor does writ for gold, 

Nor is he poor as poets were of old. 

It is obvious from a reading of the poem, an original copy of 
which I recently saw at the National Library of Scotland, that the 
author was opposed to the Union, that he was fairly familiar with 
Defoe^s journalistic activities in Scotland and that he regarded 
him as an unscrupulous hireling. A pamphlet ^ written by Dugald 
Campbell in which a similar attitude is expressed towards Defoe 
suggests that Campbell may have written the Equivalent. Be 
that as it may, the satire is worth resurrecting, for it supports the 
few known facts on an important period in Defoe^s career, the 
full story of which still awaits further investigation. 

Charles Baton' Buroh. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


^ Reply to the Authors of the Advantages of Scotland hy an Incorporate 
Union, and of the Fifth Essay at Removing National Prejudices . . . 1707. 
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TOM BEOWN AND TRISTRAM SHANDY 

It has been generally assumed that the facetious account of 
the birth and breeding of Tristram Shandy was inspired by the 
early lives of Pantagruel and Martinus Scriblerus. Such does, 
indeed, seem to have been the case, for Kabelais and Swift at more 
than one point in the writings of Sterne were to be numbered among 
those authors of miscellaneous writing and burlesque to whom 
he was indebted. John Ferriar points out many striking parallels 
to passages in Montaigne, Burton, Beroalde, d^Aubigne, and Scar- 
ron, in addition to Eabelais and Swift.^ The description of the 
birth of Tristram Shandy, Ferriar attributes directly to Martinus 
Scriblerus and Pantagruel,^ while in a footnote he only strongly 
suspects imitation of Tom Brown.® 

But the parallel in the clockwinding incident is too clear to 
remain in a footnote (where it is merely mentioned and not ex- 
plained) even though we had no other evidence of the influence of 
Tom Brown upon Sterne. The passages are as follows: 

You have all, I dare say, heard of the animal spirits, as how they are 
transfused from father to son. . . . ‘Pray my dear,’ quoth my mother, 
‘have you not forgot to wind up the clock?’ ‘G-ood God,’ cried my father 
. . * ‘did ever woman, since the creation of the world, interrupt a man 
with such a silly question? ’.* 

Nay, to give you the last proof of their ill-breeding, in the critical minute 
of joy, when they ought to be all rapture and contemplation, then, even 
then, when they should be wrapt up in holy silence, they’ll ask you a 
thousand foolish questions, as 7ml a- propos, as if one should interrupt a 
popish priest at the elevation, and ask him what a clock it is.® 

The irrelevant interruption might, of course, occur to any num- 
ber of comic writers independently; but it stretches our credulity 

^ John Ferriar, IlVustrations of Steme, second ed., 1812, I, chapters 1-4. 

^ Fbid,, p. 42: “The birth and education of Pantagruel evidently gave 
rise to those of Martinus Scriblerus, and both were fresh in Sterne’s 
memory when he composed the first chapters of Tristram Shandy.” 

® Ihid., p. 93 n : “I strongly suspect that Sterne took the incident alluded 
to, from the Description of a, Country Life in the supplementary volume 
of Tom Brown’s works.” 

* Tristram Shandy, chapter 1. 

® “ Description of a Country Life,” in The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, 
1721, V. 47-48. 
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in coincidence to believe that out of the possible thousand foolish 
questions so mal a 'pro'pos '' Sterne should have chosen the one 
used by Tom Brown. 

On a priori grounds we might feel sure that Sterne read Tom 
Brown, whose burlesque is very much in his own vein and who was 
the acknowledged inspiration in the satire of so many Eighteenth 
Century writers, including Swift and Addison. In one famous 
passage in the Sentimental Journey it seems clear that he was copy- 
ing Tom Brown almost verbally. This chapter of the Sentimental 
J ourney, entitled The Dwarf," has been traced to Scarron^s Le 
roman comique ® where the parallel throughout a long incident is 
too close to admit any doubt of the debt. But what has not been 
noticed is that the similarity in at least one detail is closer to Tom 
Brownes translation of Le roman comique than to the Erench of 
Scarron. The passages are too long to quote, and in the main the 
two versions offer no choice. A dwarf crowds into a packed theatre, 
finds himself just behind a gigantic, boorish man who completely 
blocks his view of the stage, and repeatedly requests the giant to 
make room for him, — a request which is stolidly ignored. In most 
of this narrative Tom Brown translates Scarron word for word, 
but in the most conspicious departure from the phraseology of his 
author he adopts the expression used by Sterne. The repeated 
requests of the dwarf are received as follows by the giant : 

II tourna la teste, et vit le petit impatient ... La Baguenodiere en fut 
si pen ton, qu^il se retourna vers le tbeatre.*^ 

He turned Ms Head about, and saw the little Impertinent . . . but 
which he took as little Notice of as before, only turning about, and looking 
upon him, and then returning to his former Posture.® 

The German turned his head back, looked down upon him . . . and 
unfeelingly resumed his posture.® 

It seems clear that Sterne is another of those famous humorists 

^Le romcm comique^, par Scarron. Paris, 1857. Tome 2, pp. 68-78. 
(Deuxi^me partie, chapitre xvii.) 
pp. 74-75. 

^Comical Works of Morn, Sco/rron, translated 'by Mr, Thomas Brown, 
sixth ed., Dublin, 1751, i, 295. 

® Sterne, Sentimental Journey, Vol. I, chapter. The Dwarf, 
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who turned to the relatively obscure Tom Brown for concrete 
incident.“ 

William A. Eddy. 

Dartmouth College. 


THE FEENCH SOUECE OF TWO EAELY ENGLISH 
FEMINIST TEACTS 

Before we can understand the evolution of feminist ideas in Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century, we shall have to know more 
about the vast stream of minor literature on the subject at the 
end of the seventeenth. One problem is the interrelation of French 
and English tracts. It is well known, of course, that a consider- 
able group of English pamphlets are translations, imitations, or 
adaptations of French writings — ^for example, of the essays by 
Fenelon,^ Bellegarde,^ and Poulain de la Barre.^ And there is 
no reason to believe that the full extent of this borrowing has been 
determined.^ 

For a study of the influence of Tom Brown on Swift and his contem- 
poraries, see my Gulliver^ s Travels — A Critical Study (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press), chapters 3 and 4, and the references in the notes. 

"^Traits de V^ducation des filles (1687), adapted by G-eorge Hickes as 
Instructions for the Education of a Daughter (1707). 

^ Lettres curieuses de literature et de morale (title of one letter: “Si 
les femmes sont inf4rieures aux hommes par le m4rite de Tesprit ”) (1702), 
translated, with an introduction, as Letters of Monsieur VAhM de Belle- 
garde to a Lady of the Court of France (1705).. 

^ De Vdgalite des deux sexes (1673) ; De Vdduoation des dames (1674) ; 
and De Vexcellence des hommes corltre VSgaliU des sexes (1675). The 
first of these was translated as The Woman as Good as the Man or the 
Equality of Both Sexes. By A. L. 1677. Either this translation or its 
source was drawn upon freely for a series of English pamphlets appear- 
ing in 1739' and 1740: Woman not Inferior to Man (1739) ; Man Superior 
to Woman (1739); and Woman* s Superior Excellence over Man (1740). 
On these borrowings, see C. A. Moore, “ The First of the Militants in 
English Literature,” The Nation, February 17, 1916, pp. 194-96; also 
Florence M. Smith, Mary Astell (1916), Appendix II, “Authorship of 
Essay in Defence of the Female Sex,** pp. 177-82. 

A q[uestion has been raised as to the English authorship of the spirited 
essay long ascribed to Mary Astell: An Essay in Defence of the Female 
Sex m Which Are Inserted the Characters of a Pedant, a Squire^ a Beau, 

3 
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Two other cases can be demonstrated. The essay published 
anonymously in the same volume with the second edition (1696) 
of the Essay in Defence of the Female Sex has a French original. 
This essay is entitled A Farther Essay Relating to the Female 
SeXj Containing Six Characters and Six Perfections^ With the 
Description of Self-Love,^ It has a Dedication to Lady Elizabeth, 
Countess of Kildare, and a Preface to the Fair Sex, both unsigned 
and without acknowledgments. The indebtedness, however, is 
complete, as preface and essay are literal translations of a French 
treatise by Madame de Pringy, which had been published anony- 
mously two years earlier: Les diferens caracteres des femmes du 
siecle avec la description de Vamour propre. Contenant six carac- 
teres et six perfections.^ 

Again, in 1705, Madame de Pringy^s essay (which, in 1699, had 
had a second French edition) was used as the basis of A Legacy 
for the Ladies or Characters of the Women of the Age^ ly the late 
Ingenious Mr. Thomas BrownJ The Legacy omits the original 
preface but presents a close translation of the essay proper, with 
only minor changes in the headings. The Dedication to Madame 
Dorathea Hubert, signed S. B. (probably Samuel Briscoe, for 
whom the book was printed) refers casually and vaguely to a 
French original used by Brown. 

The essay thus twice translated into English within a single 

a VertuosOi a Poetaster^ <t, City-Oritick etc. In a Letter to a Lady. Writ- 
ten by a Lady, [l&t ed. Easter, 1696 {Term See A. H. Upbam, 

" Englisb Femmes Savantes at tbe End of the Seventeenth Century,” 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xn (1913), 262 ff., and Flor- 
ence M. Smith, op. cit., pp. 173-82. 

^ London, 1696. The title page reads further: To which is Added a 
Character of a Complete Beau. Another essay, not pertinent in this con- 
nection, is also included. 

« Paris, 1694. The Dedication to Princesse Madame Marie d’ Orleans is 
signed D. P. Qu^rard and the Nouvelle hiographie universelle assign the 
essay to Madame de Pringy. In the same volume with it is; Le Portrait 
d^une femme hormete, raisonnable et i>erita'blement chrStienne par Mr. 
TAbb^ Goussault (Paris, 1694). According to Barbier (Dictionnaire des 
outrages anonymes, Paris, Daffis, 1872), a still earlier edition had appeared, 
^‘La Haye, Hondt et Van Ellinkhuysen, s. d. (vers 1650).” 

^ The reat of the title reads : With a Comical View of London and West- 
minster. ... To which is Prefi3>t the Character of Mr. Tho. Brown and 
His Writings, Written ly Mr. Drake, London, 1*705. 
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decade presents characters/^ such as coquettes^ bigots, and wits, 
balanced with homilies on the contrasting abstract yirtnes — ^^‘^Les 
Coqnettes,^^ for example, with ^^La Modestie/^ The concluding 
part is a presentation of the conventional charge that self-love is 
the predominating passion in woman. The tone of the whole is 
worldly and somewhat cynical but obviously intended to be admoni- 
tory. Neither the French original nor the English translations 
can be identified with the rationalistic propaganda of Poulain de 
la Barre and Mary Astell. They belong definitely to the conven- 
tional literary tradition, with William Walsh’s Dialogue Concern- 
ing 'Women, St. filvremond’s essays, and Steele’s papers — ^for exam- 
ple, his contrast, in 8'pectator No. 33, of the vain Laetitia with the 
modest Daphne, and of Honoria with Emilia in Spectator No. 302. 
Nevertheless it is clearly evident that, although such tracts were 
chiefly exercises in character” literature, they were effective as 
social documents because they kept before readers ideas relating 
to woman and afforded points of attack for serious reformers. 

Eae BLAisroHAEn. 

University of Chicago. 


PETOWE’S CONTINUATION OF EBBO AND LBANDBB 

In MLN, XLiii (Feb. 1928), 101-4:, Mr. Douglas Bush listed 
English versions of the Eero and Leander story. May I add a 
poem by Henry Petowe: The Second Part of Eero and Leander 
conteyning their further Fortunes hy Eenry Petowe, London, 1698, 
The 150 lines printed in Dyce’s Marlowe (pp. 398 ff.) contain such 
claptrap as a tournament, a knight in disguise, a cruel duke, happy 
wedding bells, and final metamorphosis into pine trees. The 
wooden heroic couplets embrace a number of lines as bad as this : 

While these my eyes, quoth he, gaze on thy eyne; 

or this : 

Yet, since her lord Leander was not nie. 

She was resolu’d eyther to line or die. 

G. P. SHANJVOlsr. 

University of the Philippi/nes, Manila, 
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THREE THEFTS FROM CLEVELAND 

Better poets than Cleveland have not infrequently paid him the 
homage of imitation or theft. Sometimes they have been blamed 
for what they stole. A case in point is Mr. H. C. Beeching’s con- 
demnation of Vaughan for following the tracks of Herbert into 
this figure:^ 

But, as in nature, wlien tlie day 
Breaks, night adjourns, 

Stars shut up shop, mists pack away, 

And the Moon mourns. 

But Vaughan took the figure straight out of Cleveland’s verses 
Upon Phillis,^ which had appeared three years before Vaughan 
printed Faith: 

The marigold (whose courtier’s face 
Echoes the sun and doth unlace 
Her at his rise — at his full stop 
Packs and shuts up her gaudy shop) 

Mistakes her cue and doth display. 

And not only Vaughan, but also Benlowes in Theophila:^ 

(Pearl’d dews add stars) Yet earth’s 
shade shuts up soon 
Her shop of beams; whose cone 
doth run 

’Bove th’ horned moon, beneath the 
golden-tressed sun. 

Cleveland is successful here, and Vaughan a failure; because 
Vaughan fails to remake the image to his purpose, which is serious, 
while that of Cleveland is not. Benlowes comes much closer to 
achieving the grandeur which Vaughan attempted to add to the 
image. 

A third instance of theft from Cleveland involves Marvell, who 
has often been reprimanded for some of the images in Appleton 
Housed One of the most objectionable of these is 


^Introduction to Vaughan, The Muses’ Library, pp. xl-xli. 
^Printed in 1647. 

® 1652. See Saintsbury, Caroline Poets, i, p. 356, xxxix. 

* Written after Marvell went to Nun Appleton in 1650. 
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And now the salmon-jS-shers moist 
Their leathern boats begin to hoist; 

And, like Antipodes in shoes. 

Have shod thieir heads in their canoes. 

Several years before these lines were written Cleveland had printed 
(in 1647) his Square-Cap, which contains the same image: 

Then Calot Leather-cap strongly pleads, 

And fain would derive the pedigree of fashion. 

The antipodes wear their shoes on their heads, 

And why may not we in their imitation? 

In Marvell the image is gratnitons^ it supports nothing but its own 
cleverness; in Cleveland it is all the poor lawyer has to stand on 
in his argument for favor. Perhaps the real source of MarvelPs 
failure is the introduction of canoes, which brings the image into 
Dr. Johnson^s class ‘^‘^of enormous and disgusting hyperboles.^^ 
Cleveland’s image^ as before, is essentially a witty image. 

Surely Cleveland comes out of this business better than Vaughan, 
Benlowes, or Marvell. This does not mean, of course, that he is 
the better poet; but it does mean that Cleveland was sometimes a 
better man than his debtors, that he had a certain skill in the witty 
image that is not to be despised. We begin to wonder how far 
Cleveland, the most popular poet of his day, proved a storehouse 
of conceits to the seventeenth century poets, who made so free with 
one another’s material. 

George Williamson. 

Stanford University. 


A NOTE ON TIMONEDA 

Very little attention, it would seem, has been paid to an article 
by E. G. Olmedo, published about ten years ago, announcing the 
discovery of a new ^ Temario ’ of Juan de Timoneda ^ in the old 
convent of San Zoil (Carrion de los Condes), now used as a Jesuit 
College. The periodical in which the article appeared being diffi- 
cult of access in this country, some information concerning the 

^ Un nuevo temario de Juan de Timoneda, in Raz6n y Fe, XLVii, (not 
XLvm, as the Bihliografia of the Revista de filologia espanola reported it) 
1917 , pp. 277 - 296 ; 483-497 (not 489 - 496 ). 
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bibliographical ^find^ of Mr. Olmedo may not be unwelcome to 
American hispanists. 

It is a parchment-bound Yolnme in gothic type throughout, and 
contains, together with the new ^ ternario,^ a Tratado del darisimo 
Omdor y poeta Francisco Petrarcha / q irata de la excelencia de la 
vida soUtaria . . . , Medina del Campo, Guillermo de Millis, 1553; 
three ^ tratados,^ one lacking the title-page, on ^ humility,^ the second 
entitled Victoria de pensamientoSj the third Oonsuelo de muerte 
humanaj all printed in one Tolnme, Barcelona, Jnan Carles Amoros, 
1551; and, jSnally, an Olra muy prouechosa . . . Llamase Baculus 
Clericalis . . . por eZ . . . maestre Bartholome Gucala . . 
Alcal4 de Henares, Jnan de Brocar, 1554. The title-page of the 
new ^ ternario ^ itself Mr. Olmedo describes as follows : 

[Coat of arms of tlie Arcbbisliop D. Francisco de Navarra]. Ternario 
Spiritual / en el qual se contienen tres Auotos sacados de la sagrada scrip- 
tura. D'edioados al Illustriss. y Reuerediss. senor el senor don Francisco de 
Ffauarra Argohispo de Valencia, ec. Agorm de nueuo compuestos y mejorados 
por Tuan Timoneda. Con priuilegio, [Al fin:] Impresso en Valencia a 
XXVIIII de Nouiem'bre. 1558. Vendense en casa de Juan Timoneda litrero. 

The second and third Yolnmes of Timoneda^s works, begnn by 
Menendez y Pelayo, have not yet appeared ^ and for the religions 
plays we still hare to be content with Pedroso. Hence the interest 
and importance of a volnme which brings an earlier text, slightly 
different and with a modified introitoj of the charming Ando de la 
oveja perdida and, besides, an Audo del Nascimiento and an Audo 
de la Quinta Angustia, both, so Mr. Olmedo believes, not previonsly 
known. 

He has reprinted the Audo de la oveja perdida entirely, intending 
to add the relatively few variants of the edition of 1575.^ Thns we 
have now three reprints of this notable play, none of them, nnfor- 

^ Mr. Olmedo does not believe tbat Menendez y Pelayo ever wrote tbe 
intended essay on Timoneda, but declares : " Dios se ba encargado de llenar 
mny cmnplidamente ese vacXo con las eruditas investigaciones de un joven 
valenciano . . . D. Ednardo Julid y Martinez” (p. 277). 

®A number of these variants have not been noted, however. Thus, in 
Olmedo’s text, p, 487 : Fsta ha ques correndera; Pedroso, p. 78-2 : Bsta ha de 
ser correndera. Olmedo, p. 488 : no ie echo culpa; Pedroso, p. 79-1 : no te 
doy culpa. Olmedo: endilgalla mal ; Pedroso: endilgalla a mal. Olmedo: 
no ie me yguales; Pedroso, p. 79-2: M no te iguales etc. 
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timately, satisfactory ; the oldest in date, Pedroso^s, reproduces the 
text of 1575 through a copy made by Duran (cf. p. 77-^, note), and 
adds variants of the sixteenth century copy of the more extensive 
text preserved in the Academia de la Historia ; Olmedo^s, as we have 
seen, takes the edition of 1558 as a basis, providing it with a number 
of the variants revealed in comparison with Pedroso; finally;, and 
most recent, there is a reprint, with no scientific pretensions, pre- 
pared for a performance of the auto by students of the University 
of Salamanca, based on Pedroso^s text, with a few random variants 
from Olmedo.^ The introito of the Aucto de la oveja perdida in the 
new ^temario^ is different, for while in 1575 it was addressed to 
D. Juan de Eibera, Archbishop of Valencia, in 1558 it was part of 
a performance patronized by his predecessor, D. Erancisco de Navar- 
ra. The title-page is described as follows : 

Aucto dela oueja perdida Ohra llamada la Pastorella / agora omeua/menie 
compuesta, sacada de muchos Euangelios, especialmente sohre aquel q es~ 
criue el glorioso sam, Luoas a sus qumze capitulos dela oueja perdida, que 
Ohristo nrb saluador dixo a los escribas y fariseos. De nueuo anadida y 
mejorada por Jucm Timoneda, [Siguen dos vinetas que representan a 
Cristo y a San Pedro en traje de pastores.] ® 

Strictly speaking it can perhaps not be said that this version was 
previously unknown. Not that it was generally known, and less 
still that it was known for what it was. But it seems quite probable 
that it is identical with a manuscript version which appears as nr. 
23 in a still largely unpublished manuscript of ^consuetas,^ dis- 
covered on the island of Majorca in 1887 and described in that year, 
and more fully later, by Mr. Gabriel Llabres.® The manuscript 
play is entitled Olra llamada la Pastorella, corresponding to the 
subtitle of the Aucto de la oveja perdida in the new ^ ternario.^ ^ 

^^^La Oveja Perdida” Auto Sacramental de Juan de Timoneda, repre- 
sentado en Salamanca el dia 9 de Junio de 1920, con ocasi6n de la solem- 
nfsima Asamblea Eucarlstica, Publlcalo con una introduccion, notas y 
glosario, el Pr. D. Antonio Garcia Boiza, Profesor de la Universidad de 
Salamanca. ( Salamanca, 1921.) 

® Olmedo, I, c., p. 485. 

* First in the Boletin de la sooiedad arqueoUgica Lullicma (Palma 
1887 /.), II, 53 jf.; later, in an article entitled Repertorio de “ Consuetas ” 
representadas en las iglesias de Mallorca {Siglos XV y XVI) in Revista 
de archivos, Teroera 4pooa, v (1901), 920-927. 

’ Pedroso gives tbe 1575 subtitle as Ohra llamada pastorela. 
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Pending a detailed examination of the manuscript, it may be said 
that our guess is confirmed by the connections which we shall 
presently establish between the same manuscript and the second 
cmto in the ternario/ 

Neither the second mto nor the third have, unfortunately, been 
reprinted by Mr. Olmedo. Considering them as of slight impor- 
tance, he has merely outlined their contents, quoting passages here 
and there. These will be sufficient, however, to further identify the 
second mto and to raise some question as to the authorship of the 
third. 

It may be only an accident that the second auto, a Christmas 
play, appears immediately after the Ohm llamada la Pastorella, as 
nr. 24 in the Majorcan manuscript (fols. 90 vo.-97 ro.) with the 
title : OoTtoquio peregrino elegantissimo cd muchas preguntas dela 
sagmda scriptum para la noche de nauidad. Compuesto y copilado 
por iuan timomda de muchas y diuersos y catholicos auciores. It 
was apparently copied from a printed original as the mention ^ Con 
privilegiO,^ immediately following upon the title, seems to imply.® 
But whether the copy was made from the edition discovered by 
Olmedo only a detailed comparison with the new ^ ternario ^ (the 
integral publication of which is highly desirable) will eventually 
show. 

As to the third mto, the Aucto de la Quinta Angustia, it does not 
seem to have been noticed that it is identical with the Auto de la 
quinta angustia que nuestm senora passo al pie de la cruz, which 
is preserved in an anonymous edition of Burgos, Juan de Juan, 
1552.® The passages quoted by Mr. Olmedo correspond exactly 

® Such, was also the case with Bartolonu^ Aparicio’s Ohra del Peccador 
(nr. 3, fols. 12 ro.-18 vo.) of which the copy contains the indication ‘ynpresa 
en Senilla.' We shall examine elsewhere what this implies for the bibli- 
ography of Aparicio. 

® First mentioned by Gayangos, described and excerpted by Salva, i, 364 f. 
and more recently reprinted from the copy in the British Museum by Pro- 
fessor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Romanic Review^ m (1912), 280-300. 
The new text will make it possible to correct a number of probable misprints 
in the older one, such as line 66 piedras (r. piernas [.^] ) ; 75 (meaning t) ; 
237 (incomplete) ; 326 y apretada ten, con ten (r. y a/pretadlo, ten con 
ten [f]) I 369 vvda, (r. via); 416 yo hos decee (r. y hos dexe [f]) ; p. 298 
(Romance) se le quieren arrincar (r. a/rranca/r [f]); p. 300 Dos dolores 
(t. Los [f]). 
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with the text of this auto,^^ The authorship of the Auto de la 
Quinta Angustia, here first ascribed to Timoneda, is now more of 
an open question than ever and will add to the problems of the 
scholar who shall determine more definitely the originality — or 
acquisitiveness — of the enterprising bookseller. 

Joseph E. Gillet. 

Bryn Mawr College, 


THE 1603 EDITION OE JUAN DE LA CUEVA^S COMEDIA 
DEL SACO DE ROMA 

It is well known that the plays of Juan de la Cueva were first 
published in 1583^ and again in 1588 with considerable changes in 
the text, but so far as I know, no mention has been made by any 
bibliographer of suelta editions of any of these plays made during 
the author’s lifetime. However, the Library of the Hispanic 
Society of America possesses a copy of the Gomedia del saco de 
Roma y muerte de Borion, y coronadon de nuestro inuicto Empera- 
dor Carlos Quinto, published at Barcelona by Sebastian de Cor- 
mellas, al Call, in the year 1603. 

This edition consists of fourteen leaves, in quarto. It contains 
no preliminary material, and omits the argument of each act. The 
text, printed in single and double columns, follows closely the edi- 
tion of 1583 so far as I can judge from Professor Hamel’s descrip- 
tion ^ of it, but contains many errors and omissions. The printing 
of these variants would seem to contribute nothing to the under- 
standing of the original text. It appears to merit attention solely 
as a bibliographical rarity. 

J. P. WlOKERSHAM CRAWEORI). 

University of Pennsylvania, 


Olmedo p. 292 : Mi mujer lien to decia etc. corresponds to the anto as 
published in the Romanic Review, 11. 106-120 ; p, 293 : Bay duenas, dolor, 
dolor etc. to 11. 101-192; Ay, Jnan, y cudn mal trooado etc. to 11. 176-180, 
Ay, Hijo, cudn lastimada etc. to 11. 412-421, Dios te salve, cruz preciosa etc. 
to 11. 552-556; p. 294: Si me adurmiere, mad/re etc. to p. 299 f. 

^ JuoM de la Cueva und die Erstausgale seiner Gomedias y Tragedias, in 
Zeitschrift fur rdmamsehe PMlologie, xnn, 1923, 139-140. 
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Die humoristische Gestalt in der franzdsiscJien Literatur. Voisr 
W. Gottschalk. Heidelberg, 1928. Pp. 391. (Sammlung 
romanisclier Elementar- nnd Handbiiclier) . 

In Ms introdnetion Mr. Gottschalk adopts the conventional de- 
scription of the humorous figure: it must contain both comic and 
tragic elements, must provoke laughter and at the same time arouse 
pity and respect; the basic feeling of love on the part of the author 
differentiates humor sharply from satire. In the application of 
this description other criteria are added, however, which may ex- 
clude a character from the ranks of the truly humorous. In the 
Middle Ages, for example, with. one modest exception in Le 
Tombeor Notre Dame, the humor (in the popular sense) has too 
much brutality, coarseness, and immorality to be true humor (in 
the modern esthetic sense). The comedies of the sixteenth century 
do not rise above the level of farces until we reach Godard^s Les 
Desguisez and enter upon den Boden der Moral, auf dem allein 
die zarte Blume Humor gedeihen Icann'^ (p. 73). The beginning 
of humorous prose literature in Prance is found in Eabelais’ 
Gargantua and Pantagruel^ in the persons of Pr^re Jean and the 
three kings, but here grotesque satire so fills the foreground that 
the humor cannot reach fuU development (p. 67). There is no 
humor in any branch of the novel in the seventeenth century ; Hylas 
in HAstree is said not to be a humorous figure; the realistic novels 
called comique are on too low a plane to fulfill the requirements. 
Nor in the comedies and tragi-comedies which precede Moli^re 
is the tender breath of humor (p. 87) to be found. 

Moliere^s great humorous figures are Arnolphe {L'ecole des 
femmes)^ the first embodiment of tragic humor in Prench litera- 
ture, and Alceste {Le misanthrope), a gripping creation of comic- 
tragic humor. Tartuffe is characterized with biting satire, but all 
his opponents with a fine humor. In all of Moliere^s other plays the 
burlesque and the satirical are said to outweigh the humorous ele- 
ments. The followers of Moli^re are satirical with the exception of 
Regnard, whose Criseis {Democrite) is, in Mr. G.^s opinion, the 
first important humorous female character in Prench literature. 
With the awakening of sensibility in the eighteenth century comes 
an increase in humor, not in Eousseau, but in Marivaux, both in 
his plays and his novels; in Xavier de MaisWs Voyage autour de 
ma chambre, in Lesage’s Gil Bias (but in the first book only), and 
to a lesser extent in several minor authors as Piron, Gresset, Collin 
d^Harleville. 

Humor flourishes best where there is freedom of the individual. 

390 
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Since 1830^ mth greater political freedom, there has been a cor- 
responding development of humor. For the novel, Toppfer, Olatide 
Tillier, Musset, Sandeau, Brckmann-Chatrian, Cherbuliez, Droz, 
Theuriet are mentioned. Balzac is found to have but few humorous 
characters, Pons and Schmuck {Le cousin Pons), and Modeste 
(Modeste Mignon), Flaubert is humorous in Un coeur simple, 
Daudet, of course, in Lettres de mon moulin. DaudePs novels are 
in general satirical with the exception of Le Nahab, Tartarin sur 
les Alpes and Port Taras con, Tartarin in Tartarin de Tarascon 
is said to leave one cold. Maupassant possesses the technique of 
the humorist in his contrasts of the comic and the tragic, but lacks 
kindness of heart. How much the tragic side outweighs the amus- 
ing in Mr. Gottschalk’s conception of humor is shown by his selec- 
tion of Mme Loisel {La parure) as one of Maupassant^s few humor- 
ous figures. Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, the four books of the 
Pierre Noziere series (twenty pages are devoted to a resume of the 
plot of this series, with a regret that there is not space for a detailed 
analysis of each book), PUles et gargons', the six nouvelles of the 
French E evolution and Thais give Anatole France a place as one 
of the greatest French humorists, malgre hii, evidently. High 
praise is given to Alice Cherbonnel {Mon oncle et mon cure) and 
Jeanne Schultz {La neumine de Colette), Modern humorists in 
the novel are Pierre Mille {Le monarque), Lichtenberger, Duhamel 
{Les plaisirs et les jeux), Holland {Jean-Christo^e) , In the 
drama, Augier is found to show humor in Le gendre de M, Poirier 
only; Musset only in Un caprice, Eostand^s Cyrano de Bergerac^ is 
judged comparable to Le misanthrope in tragic humor, and superior 
to it in that the humor is not confined to the central figure, but 
plays over others as well, Eoxane, Christian, Eagueneau. 

Mr. GottschalFs reading has been extensive; it includes the most 
important authors and many minor ones from the Middle Ages 
down to the present time. His discussion is vigorous, too much so, 
in fact, for his decisions are categorical in tone. A more modest 
attitude, in judging a literature which is not his own, would be 
welcome, even though the subject be that of humor. Outwardly 
impartial, his inward conviction as to his racial superiority in this 
matter is betrayed rather naively. The 150 editions, in a short 
period, of Halevy^s L^AhiS Constantin and the election of the 
author to the ten (sic) immortals of the French Academy, prove, 
he says, that auch der Franzose has great understanding for true 
humor. In discussing Jean Giraudoux the pious hope is expressed 
that ^^that finely cultured and widely traveled author, acquainted 
with German thought, poetry and sentiment, may, sometime, write 
also a humorous work in unserem Sinne/' 

Eunice E. Goddaed. 


G-oucher College. 
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L'lnfluence de Bonsard sur la poesie frangaise {1650-1585). Par 
Marcel Raymond. Deux tomes. Paris, Champion, 1927. 
Pp. 398 4- Bibliotheqne litteraire de la Renaissance. 

Bibliogmphie critique de Bonsard en France {1550-1585). Par 
Marcel Raymond. Paris, Champion^ 1927. Pp. 150. 

It is often hard to tell whether a given poet draws his inspira- 
tion directly from Ronsard, or from the latter’s source, and we 
know so little about the dates of certain productions that we can 
hardly say whether Ronsard influenced, or was influenced by them. 
M. Raymond fully realizes these difficulties and discusses them 
without parti pris. He often flnds borrowings both in theme and 
in verbal details of which there can be no doubt and he proves 
clearly that Ronsard exerted an enormous influence upon almost all 
forms of French poetry in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
One cannot fail to admire the industry with which he has collected 
the opinions expressed about Ronsard by his contemporaries, the 
skill with which he has discovered borrowings, and the intelligence 
with which he has traced various important tendencies. The book 
not only forms a valuable complement to the studies of Ronsard 
by MM. Laumonier, de Nolhac, and P. Champion, but illuminates 
the history of French verse throughout the period discussed. 

I find little to alter. An investigation of tragedy might yield 
additional examples of the poet’s influence. We should like some 
evidence in support of the statement that Ronsard exerted an indi- 
rect influence upon Louise Labe. I do not believe that Ronsard 
took the name of Billard in order to address stances and a sonnet 
to Helene de Surgeres, but that the poems in question were written 
by Claude Billard in honor of Mme de Retz, with whom he was well 
.acquainted.^ Ashton’s list of the editions of Du Bartas should be 
greatly reduced according to M. Vaganay.^ One wonders why the 
date, 1639, is assigned to the Berger e'xtravagant.^ 

These are, however, only minor details that diminish very little 
the general excellence of the book. It is supplemented by the 
Bihliographie critique, an alphabetical list of the sixteenth-century 
authors and works studied by M. Raymond. I hope that he will 
soon be able to give us another volume, in which, as he originally 
intended to do, he will trace the history of Ronsard’s diminishing 
reputation and influence in the seventeenth century. 

H. Carrington Lancaster. 

72. For a discussion of tMs point cf. my article shortly to appear 
in JSjBTL. 

® Cf. n, 299 and BulUtm du HUiophUe, 1928, pp. 342 ff., 398 ft. ; these 
articles appeared, of course, after M. R.’s book. 

»i, 367. 
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Bonsard: Sa vie et son oeuvre. Par Gustave Cohen. Paris, 
Boivin et Cie., 1924. 288 pp. 

Ce sont la des legons faites a la Sorboime anx approclies du 
qaatrieme centenaire de Eonsard. Le livre est d§die avec ane aoble 
eoartoisie aa maitre des Eonsardisants/^ Paal Laamoaier. 
Disons toat de saite qa'il ne fait doable emploi ni avec les magistxa- 
les exegeses de Taateax de Bonsard poete lyrique (1909) m avec 
la syntbese elegante mais rapide de Jasserand (1913) ni avec 
Foavrage toat recent de Pierre Clianipion. Le Eonsard de M. C. 
noas dit Taatear lai-meme, n^a pas la pretention de decoavrir 
Eonsard, mais cependant il evoqae devant nos yeax an Eonsard 
bien reel, en cbair et en os et en esprit. 

M. C. marqae bien Finflaence da miliea et da terroir sar la for- 
mation da poete (1-40). II y a dans Eonsard da regionalisme 
avant la lettre comme dans Eabelais et da Bellay et Montaigne. 
Qaand on remarqae chez beaacoap d^ecrivains de la Eenaissance 
Fempreinte de lear province d'^origine on se demande si apres toat, 
le Eegionalisme n'^est pas presqae aatant qae FHamanisme an des 
caractdres de la Eenaissance frangaise. 

Dans Fetade des Premiers Essais poetiqaes (41-65) M. C. d6gage 
avec beaacoap de nettete les idees mattresses de Eonsard qai sont, 
a ce moment la, Fimplantation de FOde, Faccompagnement de 
FOde par le lath, Fimitation d^Horace et de Pindare. Mais ante- 
riearement a ce stade hamaniste (et peat-§tre parallelement) il y 
a ea des inflaences nationales, indigenes dont le traitement par 
M. C. (42) est, semble-t-il, an pea bref. Par dela Marot et avec 
le Boman de la Bose n^y a-t-il rien ea da Moyen-Age qai ait laissd 
aa moins des traces chez Eonsard? On aimerait le savoir. Villon? 
Martin Le Franc ? Les vieax chansonniers ? On se prend a soahaiter 
qae qaelqa^an connaissant bien son Moyen-Age et son XV® siecle — 
et ce poarrait etre par conseqaent M. C. lai-m§me — regarde d^an 
pea pres la qaestion. En toat cas il faat savoir gre a M. C. d’avoir 
sa mettre en valear Foriginalite de Eonsard dans ces premiers 
essais avec aatant de large comprehension qahl avait deploye de 
scrapale k montrer combien Eonsard sait de pres Pindare, Ana- 
creon, Horace, Petrarqae, les Heo-latins et Marot. M, 0. est 
servi par ane connaissance fervente de la masiqae. Elle lai foarnit 
les comparaisons les pins henreases poar montrer comment Eonsard 
fait en somme ce qae font les masiciens les pins originaax: le 
developpement personnel d^an ihkme anteriear et exteriear a eax. 

L^evolation de Eonsard vers la simplicite et Famoar poar Marie 
saccMant a Cassandre sont traces (127 k 160) par M. C. avec an 
charme tr^s digne da sajet. Il est carieax de noter le synchronisme 
de Fabandon da p6trarqaisme et da platonisme chez Eonsard et 
chez da Bellay. En effet c^est la meme annee 1553 qai chez toas 
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deux marque cette date. On dirait d^un mot d'ordre. (An sujet 
du platonisme de du Bellay on lira avec fruit la these de E. Y. 
Merrill, The Platonism of Joachim du Bellay, Chicago, 1923). 
L^ayenement de Eonsard a la grande poesie philosophique, celle des 
Hymnes, suit de pres (1555) la renonciation au Petrarquisme. 
liHymne de la Mort pour lequel M. C. nous semhle inddment 
severe (164) marque une rupture complete avec la theorie de 1549 
et c^est peut“§tre ce poeme dans lequel il faut saluer la naissance 
de la grande po6sie lyrique frangaise. Des lors hanalogie de Eon- 
sard avec Hugo s^affirme irresistiblement, renforcee encore par 
Fimpression hugolienne que nous laisse la grande poesie satirique 
de Eonsard. Ce dernier, il est vrai, a mis — chose etrange, — ^une 
incomparable puissance poetique a defendre des idees de modera- 
tion et de tradition tandis que le Hugo des Ohatiments n^est jamais 
plus grand que dans Foutrance. Mais la comparaison shmpose tout 
de meme et M. Cohen a raison de parler au sujet des poesies poli- 
tiques de Eonsard dhine renovation de la poesie frangaise. 

Il est explicable mais tout de m^me un peu injuste que Eonsard 
soit k peu pres uniquement connu du grand public comme le poete 
de F Amour et de la Nature et tr^s peu comme Forateur et le 
penseur authentiques des Hymnes et des Discours. La po4sie des 
Sonnets k Helene, la derniere aventure de Eonsard comme dit 
M. Cohen est si on ose dire plus portative que les Discours. Elle 
poss^de un charme d^4motion incomparable et M. C. en a parle 
(251-272) avec beaucoup de delicatesse et de justesse. Mais Eon- 
sard n^est pas contenu tout entier dans ces vers d^anthologie et on 
saura gre a M. C. d^avoir montre les autres aspects de Finspiration 
de Eonsard, la fiert6, la grandeur quasi cosmique de son imagina- 
tion. Il eut pu aj outer que Eonsard a ete un de nos plus remarqua- 
bles intimistes.^^ Certains de ses poemes sont autobiographiques 
non seulement parce que des evenements et des 6tres reels les ont 
inspires mais parce que FHomme s^y confesse avec une precision 
dans la franchise qui est toute moderne. (Voir les incomparables 
vers de Eonsard malade et mourant) . Et d^autre part, ce n^est pas 
seulement Falexandrin, c^est toute la « phrase » poetique que Eon- 
sard a assouplie. Cette « phrase » garde chez lui une familiarite 
d^accent, une souplesse, un nonchaloir savant qui, d^habitude, ne 
se trouvent que dans la belle et bonne prose. En somme, k cot6 et 
au sein meme de Eonsard versificateur et poete, il y a un RonsarJ 
stylists qui attend encore son historien et son critique. Mais si 
on s^attaquait a cette 4tude que M. G. n^a pas entreprise on resterait 
tout de meme Foblige de son livre si vivant, si neireux et si sage. 

Louis Cons. 


University of Illinois. 
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The CommonweaUh and Bestoration Stage, By Leslie Hotsok. 

Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. xiv -|- 424. 

$5.00. 

Many studies in the history of the Eestoration drama and stage 
have appeared during the last few years, but in none of these has 
there been presented any fresh documentary evidence on the 
theatrical activities of the time. It is, therefore, with especial 
delight that one welcomes the publication of Professor Hotson^s 
volume, crammed as that is with the results of his research in the 
Public Eecord Office. A lengthy appendix gives an account of 
over a hundred hitherto unknown Chancery bills dating from 1623 
to 1711, as well as a number of equally interesting miscellaneous 
documents (Christopher Beestoffis will, Killigrew^s grant of 1660, 
D^Avenant^s indenture of 1661, and a set of licenses to George 
Jolly), while the text contains reference to a mass of other material 
not thus printed m extenso. Most assuredly Professor Hotson 
has added very considerably indeed to our knowledge of stage 
history between 1640 and 1710, and has, in addition, thrown a 
little new light upon the fortunes of the theatres immediately 
before the period of civil war. 

In reviewing his work, it may be well briefly to consider those 
portions of his research which seem to be of chief importance. llTot 
much is said here of the drama. Professor Hotsoffis documents 
enable us to correct the wrong dating of some four or five plays, 
and one record has an entertaining account of the plotting 
and penning of a tragedy; but that is all. The rest of the material 
is purely theatrical. This perhaps leads the author to the omission 
of some matters of importance. Thus the account of Flayers and 
Parliament might have been strengthened by reference to the print- 
ing of plays during the period 1642-1660 and to the re-institution 
of city pageants in 1655. Both of these have their bearing on 
the play-tastes of the Commonwealth era. In this first chapter, 
however. Professor Hotson has given us sufficient to indicate the 
falsity of the long-prevailing view that acting ceased in 1642 and 
was not resumed until 1660. He has added much to the 
records which Professor Eollins had already printed, and has even 
found reason to suspect that Commonwealth officers quartered at 
Knightsbridge were not entirely averse to witnessing the perform- 
ance of dramatic pieces. Entirely new matter, too, is provided 
concerning Avenant^s pre-Eestoration operas ; a ballad is quoted 
which seems to show this energetic theatre-lover occupying in April 
1656 no less than four play-houses. Was he, too, associated with 
that ^^pastoraU^ of 1658 which Professor Hotson does not seem 
to mention? The account of Jolly’s adventures is full of vividity; 
much is done to ease out the tangle of actors and companies between 
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1660 and 1664 ; and a vast amount of new information is provided 
concerning theatrical finance up to the end of the century. There 
are still, of course, some moot points, and occasionally Professor 
Hotson, in destroying an earlier theory, raises new questions yet 
to be settled. One of the most interesting of these is that which 
concerns the print published in 1819 and identified later by Mr. 
W, J. Lawrence as the Nursery in the Barbican. If it was not the 
Nursery, as Professor Hotson appears to prove, what then was this 
royally ornamented building? Even with all the recent research 
devoted to the Eestoration stage by scholars such as Professor 
Hotson, Mr. W. J* Lawrence, and Professor Hazelton Spencer, 
many little knots remain to be unravelled. 

Professor Hotson^s book is cast in the form of a series of essay% 
not in that of a connected survey, and personally this is the one 
feature in it which I regret. A complete survey would have cer- 
tainly entailed the repetition of much matter given elsewhere, but 
from Professor Hotson^s pen such a comprehensive history would 
have had its own value, and some of the later documents might 
have assumed a more vital importance when placed in their proper 
and appropriate setting. As it is, of course. Professor Hotson 
has given us 407 pages, and 407 pages packed with scholarly 
material of the best. 

Allakbyce Nicoll. 

University of London, 

East London College. 


Collected Essays and Papers: I. The Influence of the Audience on 
Shahespear’s Drama. By Egbert Bridges. Ife-w York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 192'7. Pp. vii ^9. $1.00. 

Nathan Field, the Actor-Playwright. By E. Ploebncb Bein'KIiBT. 
Yale Studies in Bnglidh, Uo. 87. Uew Haven, 1938. Pp. 153. 

Shakespeare in America. By Ashley Thorndike. An-rmal Shake- 
speare Lecture of the British Academy, 1937. Hew York, 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 33. $0.45. 

The Prollems of 'Sarrdet. By G. F. Bradby. Hew York, Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Pp. 60. $0.50. 

The poet laureate’s chief interest, in his elaborately artful and 
beantifxdly printed essay, seems to lie in the spelling reforms 
which are embodied in the setting of it and which to the reader 
are piquant rather than disturbing. The value of his proposals, 
however, I shall leave to experts in that dubious field. Mr. 
Bridges finds in Shakespeare’s plays much that is foolish, filthy, 
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and brutal^ much also in the higher planes of character and 
action that is misleading or inharmonious. These faults he lays 
at the door of Shakespeare^s audience; had its taste been more 
refined he would always have written his best. But since the 
audience liked grossness in language and surprises in character^ 
he gave them grossness and surprises. In the theatre mystery may 
be more useful to the dramatist than explicitness, for when motives 
are multiplied and confused the most contradictory and surprising 
actions can be given a show of reason. The essay is interesting 
and gives food for thought, but I for one would not choose Mr. 
Bridges as a guide through Shakespeare. He is not robust enough. 

^ Miss Brinkley^s main contribution to the biography of Field, 
the straightening out of the confusion between Nathan and his 
brother Nathaniel the publisher, has appeared before now in print 
{MLN, Jan., 1927). Her more extended account in the present 
thesis addf’little of importance, but gathers together all the known 
facts and gives as coherent an account of this actor^s stage career 
as our scanty knowledge will allow. The only objection I can 
bring against this section of the book is that the treatment of 
the Field family is needlessly hazy. "We learn that John Field 
the divine and the father of Nathan were the same only by 
inference; we presume that the divine was not the same as John 
Field the astronomer ; but we are never told what was his relation 
to the astronomer or to the more eminent clergyman, Eichard. 

Miss Brinkley devotes a chapter to analyzing Field^s two solo 
plays, Woman is a W eathercocTc and Amends for Ladies, both of 
which she puts in 1609-10. She then attacks at some length the 
problem of assessing the plays in which he has been thought to 
have had a hand, arriving at this conclusion: that he wrote the 
Induction, Triumph of Honour, and Triumph of Love in Four 
Plays in One, acts iii and iv of the Queen of Corinth, acts i and v 
of the Knight of Malta, and act iv of the Honest Man's Fortune, 
but had nothing to do with any of the others except possibly to 
advise his friend Chapman in the staging of Bussy and Tim on 
of Athens, As to his share in the Fatal Dowry, she allots him 
as certain act ii, part of act iii scene 1, and act iv scene 1. 

As to Field^s virtues as a playwright. Miss Brinkley gives him 
moderate and judicious praise. His chief merit is a familiarity 
with stagecraft which makes his plays act well, and his dialogue 
is usually crisp and lively. But he had little originality. He 
adapts to his own uses the modes of the day in respect to character 
and situation and goes in for the popular satire on contemporary 
manners, but he adds notOiing except his own vitality, because he 
has nothing to say. 

The purpose of Mr. Bradb/s convenient manual is to set out, 
as concisely and as clearly as possible, all the difficulties which 
4 
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have to he faced and solved before we can regard the play as a 
consistent whole, and Hamlet as a complete and intelligible char- 
acter/^ Whereupon follow, briefly summed up, the evidences which 
show that there are problems concerning Horatio, the Queen, 
Ophelia, the Ghost, the voyage to England, and Hamlet himself. 
These in all cases amount to discrepancies in conception, as for 
example that Horatio is in some places presented as a stranger 
to the court of Denmark, in others as having lived there. The 
upshot of the argument is that the play contains contradictions 
which cannot be reconciled and which point to a change in intention 
during the composition, without the final revision wOiich would 
have wrought complete harmony. Whether or not the reader will 
agree at all times with Mr. Bra&y’s findings, his monograph offers 
a most serviceable point of departure for a study of the play. 

Professor Thorndike agreeably and not too minutely sketches the 
history of Shakespeare in America in respect to general reading, 
scholarship, and the stage. His more ambitious and difficult task 
is to answer the questions raised in his opening sentences : What 
is the influence of a great poet upon the civilization of a particular 
country? What effect does he have on its manners, its art, its 
thinking, its faith Without attempting in such brief space any 
final analysis, he suggests that ^^we have sought in literature for 
buoyancy and optimism, for an uplifting beauty, for an enlarged 
and fortified courage. In Shakespeare ... we have found what 
we have sought, a renewing of our faith in man and his works.^^ 

Haeold N. Hillebeand. 

University of lUmois. 


A Century of Broadside Elegies j, being ninety English and ten 
Scotch broadsides. . . . Photographically reproduced and 
edited with an Introduction and Notes by John W. Dkapee. 
London : Ingpen and Grant, 1928. Pp. xviii + 229. £3 3 s. 

^ This handsome book contains a hundred seventeenth-century ele- 
^es photographically reproduced, and hence is of considerable 
interest and value. The editorial work, however, shows signs of haste 
as well as of unfamiliarity with the material and with the period. 
Haste is no doubt responsible for the wavering spelling, the abun- 
dant typographical errors, the inconsistent mechanical ^^style,^^ 
and the occasional bad grammar (pp. 204, 212). Haste may like- 
wise account for the surprising linguistic information — as that 
^God^s Vicegerents^" means Viceregents,"" that ^"different"" is 
^^in three syllables, as often in American pronunciation,"" and 
that triumphing "" has its accent ^^on the second syllable, as in 
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Elizabethan^^ (phraseology often repeated, and perhaps meaning 
Elizabethan English, or usage) — and for the explanation of obvious 
mythological allusions, often without an eye to the text. Eor 
instance, the editor tells us (p. 8) who Castor and Pollux were, but 
fails to observe that Castor is Henry, the deceased Prince of Wales, 
that Pollux is Prince Charles. Again p. 168 informs us that 

Britain's Phcebus is the sun,^^ when really it is Charles 
On p. 124 the editor states that Apollo shot and killed Achilles, 
whereas Virgil assigns this deed to Paris. 

TJnfamiliarity with his material further affects the value of the 
editor’s notes. Many of the broadsides are reprinted from Har- 
cissus LuttrelPs collection, but Luttrell’s diary is not once referred 
to, though it throws much light on persons and dates that puzzle 
Mr. Draper. Dates, indeed, are vaguely handled throughout, often 
being taken from the date of purchase of -the broadside. Thynne, 
according to LuttrelPs diary, was murdered on February 12, 1683, 
but Mr. Draper mentions only February 15, when Luttrell bought 
his copy. A similar vagueness characterizes the notes on Essex^s 
alleged murder (really suicide) in 1683; while there is an apparent 
contradiction (due to Old Style?) between a note on p. 102 re- 
ferring to the Great Fire, which began on September 2, 1666, and 
the subject of the elegy, who died on ^^the 30th day of the Seventh 
Month, 1666.” Ho reference is made to Jeaffreson’s Middlesex 
County Records, which gives (iv, 75 f.) the indictment on which 
Thomas Sadler (who is unknown to the editor) was tried and 
condemned. Too little is told of earlier reprints of the elegies, as 
of Ho. 8 in Wilkins’s Political Ballads and Ho. 75 in Thorn-Drury’s 
Little Arh; while the citations of " Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries (Ho. — ) ” and Halliwell ” will be clear only to a few 
special students of broadside literature. 

The explanatory notes must be accepted with caution. To 
illustrate, the malodorous reference” on p. 52 is not to the 
Eeverend Eobert Adkins but is to the notorious Alderman Thomas 
Atkins. St. Hughes bones ” (p. 52) does not refer to Bishop 
Hugh of Lincoln, but is merely a name W shoemakers’ tools (Saint 
Hugh was the patron of the gentle craft ”) . To explain Ap- 
plause . . . Exit . . . Clap” (p. 108) as a theatrical metaphor ” 
is to miss the whole point of the epitaph on Davenant. Honesty 
is the best Policie” may be sometimes attributed to Benjamin 
Franklin” (p. 110), but it has also, more appropriately, been 
attributed to Cervantes. The Eenowned College ” of p. 128 has 
no ^ecclesiastical or academic meaning,’ but is a euphemism for 
Hewgate prison. ^^That French Latroon” (p. 128) seems to me 
less likely to mean that French robber ” than to refer to Meriton 
Latroon, the hero of a famous English picaresque novel. The 

Countryman in Fable” (p. 152) has no connection whatever 
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with Chaucer^s Pardoner's Tale, but, as the broadside plainly states, 
refers to an Aesopic fable of The Old Man and Death/^ Smec 
(p. 169) should be explained as Smectymnuus,” not reeking 
fumes/^ 

Mr. Draper^s remarks on the history and the characteristics of 
the broadside elegy seem to me in most instances of dubious Tali- 
dity. Certainly there is no reason to assert that broadside elegies 
are rare before 1640 (if his No. 1 — ^which is really a ballad — ^be 
accepted as an elegy, then dozens of similar elegies earlier than 
1640 are extant). The editor is apparently unacquainted, to name 
only one item, with the numerous elegies in the Heber-Huntington 
collection, which show the type in full development by 1570. Vari- 
ous other broadside elegies of a date earlier than 1570 are in 
existence, though it is no doubt true that more copies are actually 
preserved (a different thing from written or printed) after 1640 
than before 1640. It is likewise incorrect to assert that ^^the 
earlier broadsides . . . would seem ... to have been traditional 
songs not unlike the popular balladry that balladists were 
generally Cavaliers who purveyed only to townsmen; that adver- 
tising matter at the end of a broadside was uncommon, the sheet 
in question (p. 152) being probably composed only for the sake of 
the advertisement ; and that the broadside elegy is, in a sense, the 
progenitor of nineteenth-century poetry. Nor am I impressed by 
the elaborate differences, extending even to typography, that the 
editor professes to find between Puritan elegies and Cavalier elegies. 
Indeed most of the generalizations in the Notes and the Introduc- 
tion appear to me to be based on an inadequate knowledge of 
sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century broadsides. 

Htbee E. Eollii^s. 

Earvard University. 


El castigo sin venganza, tragedia de Lope de Vega, editada por C. 

E. A. Vak Dam,. Groninga : P. Noordhoff, 1928, 414 pp. 

El ilustre hispanista holandes Van Dam reproduce en su lujosa 
edicion de El castigo sin venganza, el manuscrito conservado en la 
Ticknor Library de Boston, anotando las variantes de varias im- 
presiones y comentando escrupulosamente el texto en notas dignas 
del mejor de nuestros eruditos. En el Estudio Preliminar da cum- 
plida cuenta del manuscrito, de las ocho ediciones previas, de las 
traducciones e imitaciones. Despues fija definitivamente la fuente 
utilizada por Lope, y se inclina a creer que no leyd la novela de 
Bandello sino una version espanola de la traduccidn francesa de 
Belleforest, basandose en que los detalles anadidos por dste no faltan 
en El castigo sin venganza. 
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Lope no lia segnido servilmente a sn modelo. Convirtio al mar- 
qnes vindo de la novela italiana en nn dnqne soltero y libertino, 
mnltiplicando as! las escenas dramatieas. Federico^ el bastaxdo, 
vera por fuerza con recelo el casamiento de sn padre, ante la posi- 
bilidad de que nn hi jo legitimo venga a impedirle heredar la corona 
dncal. Esta modificacion qne a primera vista parece innecesaria, 
sirve para acrecentar el interes de la accion. En Bandello el mismo 
marqnes ve por nn agnjero consnmarse el adnlterio. Lope, dando 
prneba de bnen gnsto, invento nn anonimo. Otros cambios esen- 
dales, como la snstitncion del castigo pnblico por la venganza 
secreta, le fneron impnestos al dramatnrgo espanol por la casnistica 
del honor. La mayoria de las variaciones introdncidas se explican 
por la tendencia de Lope a hnmanizar los caracteres y a bnscar 
mayor verosimilitnd en las sitnaeiones. 

Todo esto y mncho mas se encnentra detalladamente estndiado en 
el examen literario que de la tragedia lopesca hace el sehor Yan 
Dam. Los parrafos sobre el titnlo, los persona jes^ las nnidades, los 
topicos, son ignalmente minnciosos. Las notas, nnmerosas y acerta- 
das, me sngieren las observaciones signientes : 

23. que yo s4 qui4n . . . Pueden encontrarse en textos modernos expre- 
siones semejantes. En los pasajes de Cervantes aducidos, el ease no es 
exactamente el mismo. 

35. no es malw aquella casada. " Mala tiene un sentido mas amplio que 
“fea.” Tampoco ‘^buena” significa neeesariamente ^'guapa/^ en la frase 
una huena mujer por ejemplo. 

1025. un desprecio autorizado, ‘‘ Presumido en lugar de autorizado serla 
adjetivo tan impropio como el de Lope. 

1070-71. Versos oscuros indudablemente. Creo sin embargo que se refieren 
al onbre ingrato del verso quinto de la decima. 

1230-31. No es este pasaje indescifrable. Se trata simplemente de una 
trasposiciOn violenta. Enti4ndase : la licencia de irme adonde confirme 
que ful desdiebado por leal.” 

1489. “ Paso ” en la acepciOn de " quedo ” se usa atin boy, en Sudam^rica 
al menos. Cf. Silva, Nocturno I : “ Poeta, dl paso Los furtivos besos i ” 

1787. El femenino “bacbillera” tiene abora sentido analogo. 

1916-20. El mote “ sin mi, sin vos y sin Dios ” fu4 glosado por varios 
poetas del siglo xv, Pedro de Cartagena entre otros: 

Ved que puede bermosura 
sin los favores de vos, 
que por ella sin ventura 
sin ventura esto en tristura 
yo sin vos, sin mi, sin Dios. 

2382. El pueblo espanol dice todavia “naguas.” Cf. Baroja, La feria 
de los disoretos, cap. i: Maria que va con las naguas puercas al teatro.” 

Esta nota ultima es de las qne sobran. Pero no qniero poner 
reparos a nna edicion qne solo merece elogios. El senor Yan Dam, 
qne debe sn orientacion cientifica, seghn propia confesion, al Centro 
de Estndios Histbricos de Madrid, ha conseguido con sn libro, 
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primera monografia de esta indole que en ropaje verbal castellano, 
sale a la luz piiblica llamar la atencion sobre el naciente Mspa- 
nismo de los Raises Bajos. Ya esta bien. 

Jose Robles. 


Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca, Aen^aldo Eoeesti. 

Brescia, Vannini, 1928. 

Here is a book which, will mark an epoch in Petrarch studies. Its 
additions to biographical data, especially of the later years, and to 
onr knowledge of some of Petrarch^s friends, are mimerons, inter- 
esting, and important. 

Yet the author has unearthed no new material, there are no newlj 
discovered manuscripts such as created such excitement among 
Petrarchisti in the eighties of the last century. The librarian of 
Brescia has merely thumbed over and over the well-known pages of 
the Familiar Letters, of the Oanzoni, of the Latin writings in verse 
and prose, and of the history and memorials of the period, and now 
modestly offers us his remarkable spigole petrarcTiescTie without a 
word of pride or explanation. Merely a Latin motto, which shows 
that these studies were finally brought together post tantum tempics 
quaerendL It is true that Petrarch scholars have long had access 
to many of them in the files of erudite journals and local archwi, 
but several were hitherto unpublished. 

There are just fifty of them in this volume. Perhaps the most 
useful thing that a review of the work can do is to offer a hint as to 
the items to be found in certain of them, a thing not always to be 
deduced from their titles. 

In I it is established when and where it was that Petrarch saw 
Dante prima pueritiae parte^ and at the same time confirms the old 
conjecture that Dante was at Genoa in 1311. II changes the date 
of ser Petracco^s birth by nearly twenty years, from 1248-52 to 
1266-67, while III puts back that of his mother’s death to Fran- 
cesco’s 15th year. IV establishes those of his going to Montpellier 
and of his leaving Bologna, and the probable details of his travels 
in 1321-23, when because of disturbances professors and students 
forsook Bologna for Imola. V suggests Orso dell’Anguillara in- 
stead of Giacomo Colonna, as the recipient of Oanzoniere, 27, and 
VI offers Giovanni Colonna instead of Petrarch’s brother Gherardo 
as the recipient of 99. YIII corrects by a year De Sade’s date for 
Petrarch’s expedition to the Cave of Ste. Baume. IX attempts to 
prove Cardinal Colonna the recipient of Oanzoniere, 40, and to asso- 
ciate 39 with it. A grave objection to this ascription is Petrarch’s 
use in 40 of tUj which he never uses in the Oanzoniere (unless this 
once) to a member of the Colonna family. X suggests that it was 
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Azzo da Correggio, and not Charles of Luxembourg, who kissed 
Madonna Laura in Ganz.j 238. XIII is of great interest. It seeks 
to identify the donna of Donna mi vene, the canceled sonnet 121, 
with the mother of Petrarch^s daughter Francesca^ connects Ganzo- 
niere, 189, with it, and reminds us that in the Chigi ms. the latter 
poem, immediately followed by T vd pensando, closes the First 
Part. XV seeks to date the Salmi penitenziali as of the time of 
Gherardo^s monacazione. XVI groups the three Ganzon% 119, 264, 
360, together with the third book of the Secretum, and would date 
them all about 1343. This puts both the Ganzone della Gloria and 
r vo' pensando three years later than many scholars would admit. 
Poresti appears to assume that Petrarch^s order of arrangement in 
the Ganzoniere is almost perfectly chronological. XVII, VII, IX, 
and XXIX are concerned with Petrarch^s books and reading. XIX 
assembles facts concerning the Elicona at Parma. XX assigns a 
new date (1344) to the Dp, met., II, 12, and suggests that it was 
directed not to Luchino Visconti, but to John of Parma. XXI uses 
a new date, 1345, for the visit to the source of the Adige, described 
in Ep. met.. Ill, 20. XXII connects Ganzoniere, 139, with Pe- 
trarch^s visit to Montrieux in 1347, and XXIII relates the first 
Eclogue to the same visit. Here, in XXIV (which dates the Ep. 
met.. Ill, 13, as of the same year), and elsewhere, the author shows 
that in the arrangement of the Familiar Letters and of the Epistles, 
Petrarch sometimes varies, according to analogies in subject-matter, 
an order for the most part chronological. XXV shows that the two 
young men mentioned in Earn., ^I, 10, were Bruno Casini and 
Zanobi da Strada, that the Ep. met. Ad Brunum florentinum (III, 
10) was addressed to the former, and that III, 8, to Zanobi, should 
be referred to the same year, 1348. XXVI and XXVII relate the 
two Ep. met.. Ill, 11, and III, 7, to the same dark year. XXVIII 
dates the Ep. met. to Boccaccio (III, 17) as of September, 1350. 
XXX shows that it was the Venetian Benintendi de^ Ravagnani who 
induced Petrarch to begin correspondence with Mccolosio Bartolo- 
mei of Lucca, and that Earn., IX, 12, was probably addressed to 
him. XXXI relates Earn., VII, 17, and identifies the recipient of 
the 11th Sine titula. XXXII lays down the principle that the 
letters Sine titulo follow a chronological order more exactly than the 
other collections do, relates the 7th, and shows that its recipient was 
not Cola da Eienzo, but Cardinal Guidi of Boulogne. XXXIII 
dates the 9th and 10th Sine titulo, and adds them to the correspond- 
ence with Xelli. XXXIV adds to our knowledge of one of Pe- 
trarch^s friends, Don Luca of Santo Stefano at Parma. XXXV 
relates the Ep. met., I, 6, to the time of Petrarch’s last departure for 
Italy in 1353. XXXVI pieces together a sketch of Bolanas,” a 
friar who often acted as letter-carrier for Petrarch, and identifies 
him with the one whom he calls Cicero pergamensis.” XXXVII 
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identifies the recipient of Ep. III, 31, together with the pueri 
insignis et divinae indolis of Tar,, 8, with Barriano, legitimized son 
of Azzo da Correggio. XXXVIII shows that the journeys referred 
to in i^am.^XVII, 6 and 10, and Ep, met,, III, 19, are the same, and 
would have taken Petrarch to Avignon in 1354, on a mission from 
the Archbishop Giovanni Visconti, if the plan had not suddenly been 
canceled. XXXIX, by dating the last two letters in Sen,, XVI, 
throws light on the date of the De remediis, XL dates Earn,, IX, 4, 
as of 1350-51, and Tar,, 50 and 61, as of the summer of 1355. It 
identifies the recipient of all three as John of Parma, and the 
Clarissimus vir mentioned in them as Luchino dal Verme. 
XLI restores to Petrarch an Ep, met, addressed to Zanobi da 
Strada, and hitherto ascribed to Boccaccio. XLII shows that the 
Qarmen frooemiale to the Epistolae metricae was sent to Barbato 
in 1357, though written in the summer of 1350. XLIII dates Pe- 
trarchs visit to Bergamo as of 1359, and assembles facts concerning 
Capra, his host. XLV dates Sen., X, 3, as of 1362. XL VI dates 
Earn., XXII, 4, as of April, 1360, and discusses other late letters 
in the correspondence with Barbato. XLVII studies the textual 
history of the Carmen Iwolicum. XL VIII assembles facts con- 
cerning Petrarchs favorite scribe John of Eavenna, establishes the 
dates of his stay in Petrarchs house and of his first flight, shows 
his friendship with Coluccio Salutati, and gives support to the 
hypothesis that identifies him with Giovanni di lacopo Malpaghini. 
L dates the Epistola ad posteros as of 1350-51, and suggests 
emendations in the text. 

Euth Shepaed Phelps. 

University of Minnesota. 


Die Eindersprache, von Claea und William Steeh. Vierte, 
neubearbeitete Auflage. Pp. xii -f 436. J. A. Barth, Leipzig, 
1928. M.24. 

The first edition of this valuable book appeared in 1907, and the 
second and third editions were merely reprints of the first. A 
thoroughgoing revision, then, had become highly desirable, in view 
of the considerable amount of work done since 1907 on the speech 
of children. Mr, Stern^s revision (his wife did not take part in 
the work) has been carefully done, and the book has been brought 
up to date in most respects, although the reviser seems not to 
have made the acquaintance of Watson and his behaviorists, in 
spite of the great stress which this school of psychology lays on the 
speech of children. On p. 237 Mr. Stem records a talk with his 
five-year-old daughter Hilde in which the child sets forth with 
engaging clarity and simplicity the principles of Watsonian be- 
haviorism I Did Watson drink inspiration from Hilde? In the 
bibliography I miss the articles of IT. T. Holmes and M. M, Nice 
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published in the second volume of American Speech. But the only 
striking example of out-of-date theory I have found appears in the 
following passage (p. 327) : 

Diejenigen Spraclien, die . . . die einzelnen Worte (sic) in unbiegsamer 
Vereinzelnng brauclien, gelten allgemein fur tiefer stebend gegeniiber jenen 
Spracben, in welcben das einzelne Wort zu einer Gruppe verwandter, durcb 
Umlaut, Ablaut, Vorsilbe, Endsilbe usw. auseinander entstebender Worter 
gebort. 

The allgemein of this- passage is particularly striking. I should 
have thought that the exact opposite of Mr. Stern^s statement would 
nowadays receive general recognition! Certainly languages like 
English and Chinese, which have largely or wholly lost their origi- 
nal elaborate inflexional system an'd now depend on word order and 
prepositions, can hardly be called primitive, but must be described 
as late and highly sophisticated products of the human genius. 

The plan of the fourth edition does not differ from that of the 
first, and need not be described here. As a whole, the work is 
admirably done, and is the best thing we have on its subject. At 
the same time, my reading of the volume has brought it sharply 
home to me that the study of the speech of children is still in its 
beginnings. At almost every point the evidence on which the 
authors rely to build up their theories is appallingly meager. We 
need full records of the speech of thousands of children, if we are 
to generalize with any assurance. Such records can hardly be 
obtained through the technic used by Mr. and Mrs. Stern. We 
must fall back on instruments, like the dictograph, and on coopera- 
tive rather than individual research, if we are to reach definitive 
conclusions. 

I will conclude with a few comments on matters of detail. The 
Sterns^ principle of Mehrdarbietung is so important (particularly 
for pedagogy) that it deserves a place in the text itself rather than 
its present position in a footnote (p. 138). Hilde^s r was hardly 
spoken in the throat, in spite of the authors^ testimony (p. 153) ; 
it was more probably a uvular or velar r, as the authors themselves 
unwittingly reveal when they compare it to the ch of dock. Here 
the evil consequences of the use (or misuse) of the technical term 
guttural are manifest; see my discussion in American Speech I, 
371 f. It is unfortunate that in this edition Mr. Stern left out 
the discussion of the definitions of sentence which appeared in the 
earlier editions (p. 179 note). The intelligence tests given to 
Welsh children (p. 298) are of exceedingly dubious value, so far 
as the point at issue is concerned; indeed, I should consider them 
practically worthless. Under words for sleep,^^ Mr. Stern gives 
(p. 373) the Russian leibei; I might add that ly-ly in my own 
childhood had the same meaning (quite independently of the 
Russian usage, needless to say). 

Kemp Maloite. 

Johns Eophms University. 
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The Hermit in English Literaturs from the Beginnings to 1660, 
Ey Charles P. Weaver. George Peabody College for 
Teachers Contributions to Education, Number Eleven. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1924. 

Childhood in English Non-Dramatic Literature from 1557 to 
1798. By E. Lamar Jahney. Johns Hopkins University 
Doctoral Dissertation, 1924. 

University of Texas Bulletin^ Studies in English^ Number Six. 
December 22, 1926. Austin,' Texas. 

These studies are examples of the detail work of English 
scholarship. The authors have blocked off small areas for intensive 
vStudy, with the purpose of exhausting these areas of the evidence of 
the literary and social mind at work in them. 

Dr. Weaver is working in virgin soil. The hermit is a stock 
figure in English literature from the earliest times to the romantic 
revival, from Bede to Sir Walter Scott. A valuable introduction 
summarizes the history of the religious solitary, and the main in- 
vestigation traces three stages of his literary development in Eng- 
land: (1) the religious, including saints^ legends and pious tales; 
(2) the semi-religious or social, including the hermit in social 
service roles in the medieval tales of chivalry; and (3) the unre- 
ligious or philosophic, including the hermit in the variable capacity 
of counselor in the literature from 1500 to 1660.” Dr. Weaver 
calls attention to the fact that the interest of the 17th century in 
the hermit is a phase of the popular interest in the life of solitude 
and reflection, while in the 18th century the figure is little more 
than a conventional adjunct to the gothic revival and the craze for 
landscape gardening. 

Dr. Janney in his essay reviews the pictures of English childhood 
found in literature from TotteVs Miscellany to the Lyrical Ballads. 
It has often been noted how little real interest is taken in children 
as individuals, except as subjects for discipline, before Wordworth^s 
mystical interpretation of the springing life. This study furnishes 
ample evidence of the generally incurious and unsympathetic atti- 
tude of adults toward the young, and motivates this lack of feeling 
for childhood by the Calvinism of the 16th and 17th centuries and 
the rationalism of the 18th. 

The sixth number of the Texas Studies contains seven papers. 
Two studies- by T. P. Harrison, Jr. detail the parallels between 
Montemayor^s Dkma and its continuations and Sidney’s Arcadia, 
and between the Diana and Shakespeare. Theodore Stenberg 
draws attention to Sir Thomas Elyoifs Defense of the Poets, 
which in many ways anticipates Sidne/s, and to which Webb’s 
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Discourse is ^^heayily indebted/^ Peelers Use of Folk Lore in 
''The Old Wives' Tale/' by Sarah Lewis Carol Clapp, is but a 
preliminary sketch of what would undoubtedly prove a richly 
remunerative investigation. Fannie E. Ratchford prints a colla- 
tion of the two versions of Bolingbroke^s The Patriot King, 
Herman iStyles Ficke offers Bulwer-Lytton^s A Strange Story as 
the source of Rider Haggard^s She, 

Thomas H. English. 

Emory University, 


Early Literary Channels letween Britain and Ireland. By Claek 
Haeeis Slover. University of Texas Studies in English, 
no. 6. 1926, pp. 52; no. 7. 1927, pp. 111. 

This study is developed from part of a University of Chicago 
doctoral dissertation which was prepared under the direction of 
Professor Tom Peete Cross. It is clearly arranged and is well 
done. Table of contents and index , are not supplied. 

Since at the time of Caesar the Cymric tongue of Britain and 
the Irish of Ireland were already different languages, it has been 
sometimes assumed that a presumption against extensive trans- 
mission of saga and story from Ireland to Wales exists. This 
presumption is largely illusory because the existence of a few 
bilingual speakers will suffice for the transmission of a great 
amount of story. It is destroyed altogether when it is shown, as 
Dr. Slover shows, that during the period in which we are interested, 
from 300 to 1100 A, D., communication between Ireland and 
Great Britain was unceasing and operated through several channels. 
During the earlier centuries communication was by war, the plant- 
ing of colonies, and subsequent intermarriage, and during the later 
centuries rather by intercourse between Irish and British ecclesi- 
astical centers. All this time traders never ceased to pass to and 
fro across the Irish Sea. Under these circumstances to suppose 
that language interposed any important barrier to the transmission 
of story would be incredible. 

Among the more striking pieces of evidence collected by Dr. 
Slover may be mentioned a canon adopted by an Irish council of 
the eighth century which explicitly forbids from ministering in 
Ireland any cleric coming from Britain unless he brings a letter. 
Communication must have been frequent to make it worth while to 
enact in Ireland a special canon about British clerics. Another 
important piece of evidence is a letter written by an Irishman in 
Britain to his friends at home which exists in a tenth century MS. 
The writer informs his friends in Ireland that at the court of King 
Mermin in Britain there is an Irish scholar who has a disconcerting 
habit of testing his visiting countrymen by means of a cryptogram. 
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He warns Ms Irish friends, evidently assuming that in the natural 
course of events many of them will visit Britain. 

In the last twenty-five years scholarship has indicated remarkable 
parallels between Irish saga literature and Arthurian romance, 
e. g. : Fled Bricrend and Syr Oawayne and the Green Knight; 
Serglige Conculaind, and ChretieMs Yvain; Irish palaces in Toch- 
mare Emire and elsewhere, and the grail castle in Chretien^s 
Perceval. Dr. Slover^s book shows that there is no difficulty in 
believing that Irish stories in these and other instances passed 
directly from Ireland into Wales, and thence of course to the 
French and English romance writers. His results are of basic im- 
portance to the discussion of the origin of the stories that deal 
with King Arthur and the Eound Table. 

Abthijk C. L. Brown. 

Northwestern University, 


Handlcerchiefs from Paul, heing Pious and Consolatory Yerses of 
Puritan Massachusetts; Including Unpullished Poems ly 
Benjamin Tompson, John Wilson and Anna Hayden, Together 
with other Poems ly Samuel Torrey and Samuel Danforth 
and John Wilson. Reprinted from Rare Originals. Edited 
by Kenneth B. Muedook. Harvard University Press, 1927. 
Pp. Ixxiii -f- 134. 

A Leaf of Grass from Shady Hill. With a Review of Walt 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, Written ly Charles Eliot Norton 
in 1855. Edited by KIenneth Ballaeu Murdock. Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 31. 

Letters from Sunnyside and Spain, ly Washington Irving. Edited 
by Stanley T. Williams. Yale University Press, 1928. 
Pp, vi'-k'SO. $2,00, 

Handlcerchiefs, a beautiful little book sponsored by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, is an interesting collector's item. 
To any lover of fine printing it wiU be a delight, and its value 
will be enhanced by the smallness of the edition— only three 
hundred and fifty copies have been printed. Any further appeal 
is frankly antiquarian. One must care greatly for the Puritan 
past to feel much enthusiasm for these sheaves of somewhat 
shrivelled wheat that have been gleaned from the earliest days 
of New England. The quaint title that suggests the grimmest of 
consolations is taken from a phrase by John Wilson, the younger, 
in the foreword to his father^s equally quaint echoes of an earlier 
Puritanism; but it fits more neatly the elegiac poems — one may 
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venture to fasten the gaud of a pretentious word to plain homespun 
— contributed by the Tompson family. These latter are simple 
and homely^ with something of honest ungainly emotion exuding 
from the chill Puritan stoicism. John Wilson^s long poem — first 
printed in England in 1626 — 'has a certain vivacity running through 
its naive credulity, but it speaks little for the intellectual powers 
of a distinguished light of the Boston churches. Perhaps the most 
interesting bits in the collection are the almanacks of Samuel 
Danforth for the years 1647-48-49. Mr. Murdock is a competent 
antiquarian and he has done his work with loving care. There 
is an excellent introduction and the notes attack the knottiest genea- 
logical — and other — ^problems with unflagging zest. The frag- 
ments are an addition to our somewhat scanty collection of early 
'New England verse, and as such are welcome; but they throw no 
fresh light on the strange mentality of the IsTew England Puritan, 
nor do they increase our respect for his literary gifts. The editor 
is of the opinion that the poems help to dispel the illusion that 
the American Puritan was hostile ^^to art in all its forms, but 
a moderately critical reading of these acrid verses will leave one 
confused as to the grounds of the editor’s certainty. The Puritan 
may not have been hostile to art but it was hard for him to be 
an artist. 

Mr. Murdock’s second volume, issued to commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Charles Eliot Norton, and similar 
in format to the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass, seeks to- defend 
the thesis that New England Brahminism was more sympathetic 
with Whitman than has been generally assumed. It reprints a 
criticism of Leaves of Grass contributed by Norton to Putnam's 
Monthly for September 1855, together with a poem of some 28 
lines done by him in the Whitman measure. The latter would 
seem to have been an attempt to see what a Cambridge gentleman 
could do with the new rhythms after deleting the rowdyisms. Of 
the criticism the editor remarks, Seek as one may in other periodi- 
cals and newspapers of the time, there seems to have been no 
criticism — ^not even Whitman’s own — ^more just or better cal- 
culated to spread discerning appreciation of Leaves of Grass," 
How just is such appraisal may be adequately measured by the 
following passage which contains pretty much all of Norton’s 
critical comment. A fireman or omnibus driver, who had intelli- 
gence enough to absorb the speculations of that school of thought 
which culminated at Boston some fifteen or eighteen years ago, 
and resources of expression to put them forth again in a form of 
his own, with sufficient self-conceit and contempt for public taste 
to affront all usual propriety of diction, might have written this 
gross yet elevated, this superficial yet profound, this preposterous 
yet somehow fascinating book. ... [I]t is a mixture of Yankee 
transcendentalism and’ New York rowdyism, and, what must be 
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surprising to both these elements, they here seem to fuse and 
combine with the most perfect harmony. The vast and vague 
conceptions of the one, lose nothing of their quality in passing 
through the coarse and odd intellectual medium of the other; 
while there is an original perception of nature, a manly brawn, 
and an epic directness in our new poet, which belong to no other 
adept of the transcendental schooL^^ The rest of the review is 
given over to illustrative passages selected with an eye chiefly 
to vivid description. Of the real meaning of the poems Norton 
reveals not the slightest comprehension. The book is a collector's 
item and it adds another title to our growing Whitmaniana. 

Mr. Stanley Williams presents eighteen letters — some of which 
have heretofore appeared in The Yale Review — ^written between 
the years 1840 and 1845, when Irving was in his late fifties. 
Half were written at Sunnyside and reflect the quiet of his country 
retreat, and half from Spain where he was putting himself through 
the paces of diplomacy. Most of them are addressed to his niece 
Sarah Storrow, who had lately gone to France to live, leaving 
a gap in the family circle that none could fill. They are in every 
sense worthy of Irving. Although they add little to our knowledge 
of him as a man of letters, they are delightful reflections of his 
playfully affectionate nature, and confirm the impression of him 
as the most sympathetic of friends and uncles, a kindly gossip and 
flaneur, content to float genially on an ebbless tide of visits, and 
not like Mark Twain finally embittered by a dreary wash of 
banquets and speeches. There are hints in these letters of the 
burden the years were bringing him — ^financial as well as physical — 
but never a touch of cynicism. His outlook was still sunny and 
his humour without any astringency. Irving was a delightful 
gentleman of the old-school, the wine of whose nature never soured, 
and one must rejoice that Mr. Williams is recovering for us certain 
bits of his work that have been overlooked. When he has finally 
got his materials together we should have the fresh study of Irving 
that has long been overdue. 

Vekn-ok Louis PAHKmoTOiv. 

University of Washmgton. 


A Register of Bibliographies of the English Language and Litera- 
ture. By Clark: Sutherland Northup, with contributions 
by Joseph Quincy Adams, and Andrew Keogh. Cornell 
Studies in English, IX. New Haven, Tale University Press; 
London, OrEord University Press, 1925. Pp. xii+ S07. 

Professor Northup^s Register of Bibliographies marks an era in 
study of the English language and literatore. The full import of 
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this observation can be best bronght ont by recalling the constantly 
increasing difiSculties wOiich have beset the investigator during the 
last generation and by reviewing the long series of false starts 
and disappointments which have preceded the appearance of Pro- 
fessor ISTorthup^s book. 

The need of a general catalogue of English literature was 
recognized by the Library Association of England as early as 
1877. The feasibility of undertaking such a catalogue was dis- 
cussed seriously by W. A, Copinger in his inaugural address as 
president of the London Bibliographical Society in November^ 1892 
{Transactions, i [1893]^ 35 fi.). In December of the same year 
H. B. Wheatley urged the preparation of an English bibliography 
as one of the most important tasks within the scope of the society's 
activities, and indicated a plan by which the proposed work could 
be carried out {Hid,, i [1893], 63 ff.). Further suggestions were 
offered by A. H. Huth in March, 1894 {Hid., ii [1894], 17 ff.). 
In spite of the distinguished character of its supporters the project 
was not, however, undertaken, and in December, 1894, J . A. Isaacs 
made an unsuccessful appeal to the society to undertake a revised 
edition of Lowndes^s Bibliographer's Manual of English Literature 
{Hid., II [1894], Iff.), which, although at that time ^^the only 
fair attempt in the English language at a Manual of Bibliography,^^ 
had long since become antiquated. 

American scholars have been even more insistent in their demands 
for an adequate bibliography of English literary history. In 
1904 Miss Hammond told the Bibliographical Society of America 
.that ^Hhe student of English, the collector, the lover of early 
printing, the librarian of a reference library, are all in need of 
systematized bibliographies of English literature (Bibliogr. Soc. 
of Am., Proceedings and Papers, i [1904-5], 67). In the year 
1910 a questionnaire answered by fourteen prominent American 
scholars brought out the fact that, of all the workers in the field 
of Modern Languages and Literatures, those in English were prob- 
ably most in need of revised bibliographical aids (Bibliogr. Soc. 
of Am., Papers, v [1910], 86). At least one of the scholars 
consulted placed among the most important desiderata a biblio- 
graphy of bibliographies of Engli^ philology and literary history, 
combined with a well selected bibliography of the whole field.^’ 
{Hid., V [1910], 87). In the same year Professor Horthup, 
speaking before the Bibliographical Society of America, emphasized 
the necessity of a bibliography of English literature and described 
a method of collecting and organizing the titles {Hid., v [1910], 
80 ff.). 

The demands of scholars are now at least partially realized in 
Professor Northup’s volume. The work, compiled with the co-opera- 
tion of Professor Adams of Cornell University and Mr. Keogh of 
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the Yale University library, is the result of long and careful 
collecting and sifting of titles. Instead of attempting a complete 
bibliography of the bibliographies of the language and literature 
of the English-speaking peoples, the compilers have -wisely con- 
fined themselves to a selected list — ^the only kind of biblio^aphy 
that is really of much assistance to the practical investigator. 
They “have deliberately rejected some thousands of references 
which might have gone into the book, while they have earnestly 
sought to include all items of real value ” (Preface, p. ix) . _ Though 
there may be some difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
including or omitting this or that title, all fair-minded scholars 
must admit that the work as a whole has rendered the burden of 
collecting a bibliography in the field of English philology far easier 
than it has ever been before. The book will stand with Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, which appeared more than a century ago, 
as one of the great landmarks in the history of bibliography. 

Tom Pbete Ceoss. 

University of Chicago. 


Valentine and- Orson: A study in late medieval romance. By 
Arthur Dioksoit. New York, Oolumbia UniYersity Press, 
1929, pp, vi + 309. 

The fifteenth century romance Valentin et Orson (VO) is based 
directly on a lost French romance from which the fourteenth cen- 
tury Valentin und Namelos (VN) traces its origin. The inter- 
relations of VN and VO and their yarious derivatives have already 
been studied at length, and such investigations, notably iSeelmann^s, 
have found general acceptance. Consequently Dickson undertakes 
a quite different task, the disoo-very and evaluation of parallels to 
the incidents, and his task turns out ta be a very profitable one. 
He points out the myriad confusions and contaminations which 
have found their way into the various texts — ^without often entering 
into the minutiae of textual criticism — and thus presents clearly 
and effectively the manner and substance of these late romances 
built of materials swept together from every comer. Since com- 
pleteness is necessarily out of the question in such studies,^ it is 

^WitlioT^ making a special search for* omissions I note the following 
details which might have proved worthy of inclusion: Priehsch comments 
on the relations of Esmcreit and YN; see JSfeophilologtos VII ( 19-22 ), 57 ff. 
Baum (“The Medieval Legend of Judas Iscariot,” Puhl. Mod. Lcmg. Ass. 
XXXI [1916] 590 ff.) might have contributed something for p. 32, n. 11. 
Caesarius of Heisterbach IV, 102 (ed. Strange, I, 272), tells the story of 
the use of cold water as a remedy for passion; see Wesselski Mcnchslatein 
(1909), no. 10, and the surprisingly scanty references; Baesecke’^s remarks 
(Der Milnc^mer Oswald [Germ. Abh. XXVIII, 1907] p. 372) are equally 
unavailing. 
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ungracious to haggle over details when such a wealth of material is 
offered to us. 

The essential theme of the study is the demonstration that VN 
is based on the Jealous Sisters marchen (Aarne-Thompson No. 
707; G-rimm No. 96). In the absence of a careful study of this 
marchen effective comparison is difficult. Dickson makes the point 
that a set of incidents in VN corresponds closely to the marchen. 
His argument would have been more cogent if it had been possible 
to show that the specifically French form of the marchen displayed 
a striking number of minor agreements with the romance. In our 
present state of knowledge such a demonstration is out of the ques- 
tion, and it will always be difficult because of the possibility of 
influence from VN upon modem tradition. 

I find one or another of the more elaborate excursuses interesting, 
particularly the discussion of the Brazen Head (pp. 191 ff,). The 
abundance of collectanea, notably for French romances, makes 
Dickson^s book a reference work of importance. Its typographical 
execution is entirely satisfactory. 

Aucher Taylok. 

Unwersiiy of Chicago. 


Krisen und Prolleme der neueren deufschen Dichtung. Von Emil 

Ermatinger. Ziirich, Leipzig, Wien : Amalthea Verlag, 1928. 

403 Seiten. 

Der Ziiricher Germanist hat in diesem Bande Eeden und Auf- 
satze aus den letzten zehn Jahren vereinigt, die zum grbfiten Toil 
seinen Buchveroffentlichungen parallel laufen oder ihre Ergebnisse 
in andrer Form zusammenfassen, aber den personlichen Anteil 
starker zum Ausdruck bringen. Trotz der Versehiedenheit des 
Inhaltes (von einzelnen Dichtem z. B. wird Gryphius, Grimmels- 
hausen, Klopstock, Pestalozzi, Goethe, Gotthelf, Keller, Meyer, 
Leuthold behandelt) fehlt ihnen nicht die Einheit der Problem- 
stellung; fast iiberall ist es die Frage nach dem rationalen oder 
irrationden Erlebnisgrunde, in dem die behandelten Dichter oder 
Literaturstrbmungen wurzeln; sie bildet in theoretischer Behand- 
lung den Auftakt (^^Die deutsche Literaturwissenschaft in der 
geistigen Bewegung der Gegenwart^^) sowie in ausgedehnter 
Anwendung auf drei Jahrhunderte deutscher Dichtung (^^^Zeitstil 
und Personlichkeitsstil den Ausgang der Sammlung. Besonders 
trachtig erweist sich diese Fragestellung in den beiden Aufsatzen, 
welche den Gipfelpunkt und zugleich die Mitte des Buches bilden, 
liber Goethes Frommigkeit in Wilhelm Meisters Lehr jahren und 
liber ^^Zwei Dichterworte (aus den Wander jahren und Kellers 
Verlorenem Lachen). Ist doch gerade bei Goethe die ratio, ^ mit 
der er sein Leben beherrscht und ordnet, und das ^ Schaudem ^ 
5 
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yor dem Unerforschliclien zu einer so unerreicliten Polaritat 
gebracht, daJS man sich iiber die Dynamik dieser beiden Kraftstrome 
und ilirer Spannungen so oft ‘hat tauschen kdnnen. 

Zweifellos hat Ermatinger recht, wenn er Dichter me Biirger, 
Lenz, Klinger, Maler Miiller nur irgendwie Portsetzer des Eationa- 
lismns nennt, indessen tragen gerade sie den Irrationalismus in 
die auSere Lebensfiihrung, und das gibt, nm ein Merck^sches Wort 
zu gebrauchen, nichts als dummes Zeug/^ Warum also nicht 
beiden Lebenseinstellungen vereint den ihnen gebiihrenden Platz 
lassen? Dem Eationalismus ist Ermatinger entschieden gereehter 
geworden in seinem Buche iiber ^ Barock und Eokoko/ Die 
Neigung ihn zu bekampfen erklart sich freilich aus der Absicht 
des Verfassers, breitere Kreise von dem Bediirfnis unserer Zeit 
nach neuer Geistigkeit zu iiberzeugen. Doeh besteht fiir den Deut- 
schen stets die Gefahr eines unbeherrsehten Irrealismus; wohl in 
keinem Schrifttum hat es so yiele verirrte Genies, so viele geniale 
Eragmente des Lebens wie der Dichtung gegeben als in unserem. 
SoEte es uns darum nicht anstehen, die historische Notwendigkeit 
solcher Bewegungen wie des Naturalismus wenigstens mit grbSerer 
Gerechtigkeit an 2 aierkennen ? 

Wir vergessen, glaube ich, im Elickschl^e unserer neuen Ent- 
wicklung, dafi jene Positivisten in Theorie und Dichtung die 
Wegbereiter waren, die erst einmal aufraumen muSten in den 
muffigen Stuben yon anno 70 und 80, den Plunder von Stuck und 
Papiermache, das kunstliche Heldentum hinauswerfen, Schniir- 
briiste und Plastrons, Eollchen und Knopfstiefel zusammen mit 
Legenden und Gesetzen von Kinderdankbarkeit und Elternauf- 
opferung in die Osterfeuer tiirmen muhten, End wenn sie liber 
dem Hab Acht auf die Gassen die Sterne zu vergessen schienen, 
so war doch in ihrem Kampf um die Wahrheit in der Gewissen-, 
haftigkeit ihrer Arbeit und in dem stillen Heldentum, mit dem 
sie den schweren Tod Niels Lyhnes starben, noch ein Abglanz 
der Himmelslichter und eine Heiligung dieses Lebens. Im 
Naturalismus selber bahnt sich dann auch schon die Wendung 
zur neuen Geistigkeit an; das scheint mir z. B. in Hauptmann 
unverkennbar {Emanuel Quint I), dem Ermatinger ein bereit- 
williges Einfiihlen versagt. 

Es ist indessen unmoglich, in dieser Besprechung auf Einzel- 
heiten einzugehn, ohne dem Eeichtum des Buches, der Eiille seiner 
Anrogungen und der Weite seines Blickes durch unproportionierte 
Ausstellungen Enrecht zu tun. Hervorheben mochte ich wenigstens 
noch den Aufsatz liber Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, in knappem 
Eahmen des beste Bild von des Dichters weltanschaulicher Bnt- 
wicklung. 


Eekst Feise. 
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'William Blake: Creative Will and the Poetic Image, By Jack 
Lindsay. Eanfrolico Press^ London, 1927. 3sh. 6d. 

Poetical Sketches by William Blake, with an Essay on Blake^s 
Metric, by Jack Lindsay. The Scholartis Press, London, 
1927. 9sh. 

These two handsomely printed volumes contain a wholly fresh 
appreciation of and attack on Blake. 

The first of these books is not a critical essay on Blake^s poetry, 
but an effort to define the condition of mind his work represents 
and to expose its psychological machinery from the inside. . . . 
I have tried to acclaim and attack Blake by the values implicated 
in his own system of symbols : not merely to dissect his world, but 
to set it into action in my own mind,^^ writes Mr. Lindsay. By 
just such reference to reality Blake^s reputation eventually will 
stand or fall; and up to a certain point (let us say 1793), Mr. 
Lindsay succeeds admirably. He has got beyond Blake^s initial 
state of Innocence (where most readers are content to stop), 
well into Experience ; but he denies that Blake achieved any 
synthesis of these ^Hwo contrary states of the human soul.-’^ In 
other words, Mr. Lindsay appreciates the early lyrics, but is baffled 
by the prophecies. 

He sees Blake as a true genius, appearing at the end of the 

mudflats of Augustan prosody,^^ ^^the Miltonic, wrongly called 
the Augustan period.^^ (Mr. Lindsay has a great hate for Milton; 
and having discovered that Milton influenced eighteenth century 
verse very extensively, he blames it all on him. He forgets that 
in those dismal days, Milton^s name was a war cry of freedom.) 
Blake in his youth rediscovered the imagination. He opened his 
mouth to sing once again the lyrics of the Elizabethan's fresh 
ardour ; but in these early works Blake does not mean that we 
should go round dreamily imagining every flower we see to be a 
beauteous maiden, every lamb Jesus bleating at us, every clod of 
clay a humble housewife. He means that we should strive to live 
at our highest sincerity and intensity of emotion, that we should 
seek to clear the senses till they are burnished into an almost 
spiritual precision, a clarity of passion, that we should seek to live 
in a limpid sunlight of desire and delight, to live always at our 
deepest centres of self.^^ Then something happened, which pre- 
vented Blake from writing more poetry. The subterranean forces 
no longer groped upward into the perfect flowers of lyrics; instead 
they cracked and rent the surface, revealing the processes of Blake^s 
mind, but stopping their true work. The chief interest in Blake 
is that for some reason big patches of the conscious shell broke and 
vanished, and the naked suffering of his soul tumbled out. He 
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has given ns a full chart of all that stagnation or disruption of the 
creative impulse means/^ The spectacle that is granted us is not 
in any case one of lunacy. It is of abruptly exposed chambers of 
the mind^s deep, of forces so abruptly bared that they are raw and 
quivering and cannot do more than struggle into a mass of smoky 
and tormented hieroglyphs when they strive to enter consciousness.^^ 

Blake did not detect the cause of the earthquakes in his spirit, 
which finally left it with all its strata twisting across each other 
in a gigantic space of distortion and despair rifted here and there- 
with an exquisite ecstasy There is no genuine synthesis. . . . 
Blake himself, the creator, who should be centre and master of 
them all, is lost among these elements that constitute him.^^ 

But is it Blake or Mr, Lindsay that is lost? Mr. Lindsay, I 
believe; for just at this point he ceases to analyse Blake. His 
writing henceforth, ingenious as it is, describes admirably the effect 
of the prophetic books upon himself, but does nothing to elucidate 
them. His prose becomes the child of Thompson's Shelley and 
Pater^s Mona Lisa. Charming it is; but it tells us more of the 
author than of its subject. 

Misinterpretations, furthermore, abound. He believes that 
Enitharmon represents Pity, and therefore if love is to be whole 
it must rise above pity — ^not observing that Enitharmon is named 
Pity only when separated from Los (true inspiration), and that 
love to be whole must include (not discard) pity. Mr. Lindsay 
says that Blake teaches the repudiation of all discipline save that 
of desire^’; whereas Blake demonstrates very clearly the disasters 
that follow when Luvah seizes the reins of the horses of Intellect. 
Mr. Lindsay quotes as a sample of the ruin of the ideal Jerusalem 
the famous terminal lines "All Human Forms identified, even 
Tree, Metal, Earth and Stone but if this be not the ultimate 
synthesis, instead of ruin, what is it ? And Blake^s theories of art 
he completely misunderstands, forgetting (to quote Fielding) that 
"Life may as properly be called an art as any other and that 
Blake^s examples of the supreme artists were Christ and his 
apostles. 

The essay on metrics is anything but pedantic. Mr. Lindsay 
continues his attack on Milton^s verse: its development "is not 
progressive but oscillatory — ^there is no real movement except the 
intellectual one of narrative. . . . Formally, the effect is one of a 
rocking-horse : a very cunning and Pegasean rocking-horse which 
can curvet and canter, which has all the externals of movement, 
every twitch of the muscle. Only, the horse does not move ahead. 
It is the grand manner, one admits; but the rhythms are con- 
structed, not constructing : they have been measured out, severely 
meditated, not left to feel themselves into fluid lengths : the con- 
trasts are those between one fine stretch and another fine stretch, 
they are never stairs climbed by unseen beautiful feet.^^ 
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Mr. Lindsay demonstrates that Blake^s early meters^ like Shak- 
spere^s^ are dynamic, not static; however, much of Blake^s later 
work was written in ^^a state of strenuous physical titillation, 
when the very roots of the hair tingle; hut I do not think that 
any really profound poetry is ever written in it,^^ — and Milton is 
blamed: ^^for some dark reason, after freeing himself from the 
Miltonic bondage, Blake returns completely to it.^^ Mr. Lindsay^s 
scansion is nothing new — ^indeed, it hardly could be, for he has a 
good ear; yet his trick of scanning the cadence instead of the 
meter is startling at first glance. I suspect that he intended it to be. 

Opinionated Mr. Lindsay is, wordy, and often deliberately 
irritating; but his point of attack is fresh and vital, for which 
we thank him, however much we may disagree with some of his 
conclusions. 

S. Fostee Daiioe'. 

Brown University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


It is a pleasant duty to record here two valuable American con- 
tributions to the study of the University drama of - England's 
Eenaissance. In the Yale Studies in English, no. LXXIX (19^8) 
Professor Joseph S. G. Bolton presents a welcome edition of 
Samuel Brooke’s Melanthe, a Latin pastoral play presented during 
the King^s visit to Cambridge in March, 1615. He finds that it is 
chiefly indebted to Guarinf s Pastor Fido, though it owes something 
as well to two other popular pastorals, Tasso’s Aminta and Bona- 
relli’s FilU di Sciro'. The editor provides much biographical and 
bibliographical information, as well as a commentary on the Latin 
text. A few passages of Horace might have been added to the 
notes: on lines 116-117 cp. Odes i, 9, 19-20; on 140, Odes i, 13, 8; 
on 431, Odes i, 9, 9. 

Erom the University of Delaware Press comes a neat little edi- 
tion of John Christopherson’s JephthaJi^ the only extant sixteenth- 
century English University drama in Greek. The Greek text is 
edited; and cleverly translated into English verse, by Eeancis 
H owAEn Poles; the introduction is by Wilbue Owen Sypheed. 
The play is based on the Bible story of J ephthah and his daughter, 
and seems to have been written about 1544. The chief model is 
professedly Euripides, but, as Professor Pobes points out, there are 
also echoes of various other Greek poets. For example, line 988 
borrows the of Iliad p i, 189. 


W. P. MTJSTAED. 
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The GatuUiari Influence in English Lyric Poetry, circa 1600- 
1650, By John Beenaeb Empebor. Colmnbia, Missouri, 1928. 
133 pp. $1.25. In the third volume of The University of Mis- 
souri Studies (July, 1928) Mr. J. B, Emperor sets forth a detailed 
discussion of the influence of Catullus on one of the greatest periods 
of English lyric poetry. This is a very interesting study, though 
the net result of it all is somewhat less than the length of the mono- 
graph, and its sumptuous form, might suggest. Of thirty-seven 
poets dealt with, many show little or no trace of the influence of 
the bard of Sirmio,^^ and some of the " borrowings quoted from 
other writers are at best very doubtful. The ancient verdict 
applies, to be used with caution.^^ 

A few changes and additions may be suggested. P. 30 : the pas- 
sage quoted from Samuel DnnieFs Pastoral is really translated from 
the first chorus of Tasso^s Aminta, P. 31 : the fifth quotation from 
Daniel should be referred to Seneca, Phaedra, 607, ^^curae leves 
loquuntur, ingentes stupent."^^ P. 46: the little poem about Lais 
and her mirror is probably derived from a Greek epigram, Anthol, 
Pal, vi, 20. P. 61 : the Latin model of Ben Jonson^s song StiU 
to be neat^^ was written much earlier than the sixteenth century; 
see Eiese^s Anthologia Latina, no. 458, and K. E. Smith’s discussion 
of the poem, Ameriocm Journal of Philology, xrxix (1908’), 133-155. 
P. 105 : the ninth quotation from Herrick seems to owe something 
to Horace^ Od, i, 4, 15-20. 

In George Chapman’s Revenge of Pussy D^Amiois, Act 1, Sc. 2, 
Heard he a Lawyer . . . stfll the Philosopher laught,” one is 
reminded of what Catullus says about the grinning Egnatius, Carm, 
xxxix, 1-7. And in Act 2, Sc. 3, of the same play, And as the 
foolish Poet . . . showed like to a ditcher,” we have the Suffenus 
of Catullus, xxii, 4-17. Catullus xliii, 8, is quoted at the close 
of Chapman’s J ustiflcation of Perseus and Andromeda, 0 saeclum 
insipiens et inficetum.” 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


Un Grand PoHe de la Vie moderns, Emile Verhmren {1855- 
1916), Par Edmond Esteve. Paris: Boivin, 1928. Pp. ix + 227. 
{Bibliotheque de la Eevue des Cours et Conferences.) A charming 
presentation of Verhaeren’s work, made with taste and judgment, 
this book traces the formative influences of the poet’s youth, studies 
■with abundant quotation his social, industrial, and national poems 
and his plays, and includes special chapters on his style, vocabulary, 
and rhythms. One cannot read the volume without desiring to 
turn again to the works of the poet and without regretting anew 
the severe loss sustained by French letters in the death of M. 
Esteve. 


H. C. L. 
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CaeIi Mahling. tiher Tonvohal + Jit im Fmhmittelenglischen 
(Berlin dissertation). Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1928. Pp. 
viii + ^00. A detailed presentation of the stressed vowels and 
diphthongs occurring before -ht in the twenty-five manuscripts 
which preserve the great body of English material from the end of 
the twelfth to the early years of the fourteenth century is accom- 
panied by an indication of the forms taken by stressed vowels in 
other positions and by a summary account of the various spellings — 
39 in all— whereby the development of Old English ht is repre- 
sented in the texts included in these manuscripts. The classifica- 
tion is the simplest possible : considerations of dialectal provenience 
have been rejected^ and all the forms are presented as if they had 
developed from West Saxon. This simplicity of arrangement has 
the defect of presenting an obviously distorted picture of the actual 
sound developments, and the advantage of facilitating further 
investigation of the material. Attempted simplification, however, 
in my judgment, has been carried too far where, for example, 
forms derived from Latin, French, or Norse words containing the 
simple vowel -a- are grouped with those in which the Old English 
breaking diphthong -ea- occurred ; or where, without comment, such 
participles as aweht, astreht are included under -ea- forms, or 
wercte, forwyrhte, wrcfhiest, dehtren, walde, marhen are listed under 
Old English -c- forms. Nor is it apparent why a number of forms 
with West Saxon -eo- are classed as ^^mit i-umlautsmoglichkeit.^^ 
But since such peculiarities of classification are obvious to any com- 
petent student of Old and Middle English phonology, they are not 
vital defects in a study which has its chief value not in its own 
Ergeinisse but in making an unwieldy mass of material more 
readily available for further study and interpretation. 

W. E. BRYAN. 


The Essays of Montaigne, translated by E. J. Treohmann. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927, 2 vols., $3.00. 
The reading public is unusually fortunate in having the Essays 
of Montaigne made available in English twice during the last 
three years. Previous to the work of G-eorge B. Ives, published by 
the Harvard University Press in 1925’, there had been no trans- 
lation of the Essays into English since Cotton englished them 
two hundred and fifty-five years before. Trechmann, like Ives, 
aims to improve on the work of Florio and Cotton. This in accuracy 
it certainly does. A careful comparison will reveal the interesting 
fact, however, that Trechmann tends to preserve Florio’s phrase- 
ology to a greater extent than does Ives. Trechmann has gone 
to considerable trouble to get the best possible verse translations 
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of the poetical quotations in the Essays. A valuable feature of 
Trechmann^s work is the printing at the top of each page of the chief 
topic discussed in it. Trechmann and Ives differ in almost count- 
less cases in their interpretation of the original Erench. A com- 
parison of these two sets of interpretations will prove a great 
stimulus to those interested primarily in the meaning of the word 
in the text of Montaigne. It will doubtless prove also as Eobert 
Louis Stevenson, the greatest of the disciples of Montaigne, puts 
it in another connection, a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy. 

G. C. Tayloe. 


Les plus anciens Charles eu langue praverugale. By Clovis 
Betoel. Paris : Auguste Picard, 1926. Pp. Ixiii + 499. In 
1909 Paul Meyer presented new material for the study of early 
Provengal in his Documents Knguistiques du Midi de la France, 
M. Brunei now gives us a large collection of notarial documents 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries with a study of the mor- 
phology of their language. Since these documents are taken from 
various regions, they will yield important evidence for a geographic 
study of early Provenjgal, but their special value consists in the 
fact that they are dated and will thus serve to determine with 
great’ accuracy the date and order of linguistic changes. The 
importance of such data for the student of Troubadour literature 
cannot be overestimated. A large glossary is provided, which con- 
tains many words not to be found in dictionaries of Old Provengal. 

EDWIN B. WILLIAMS. 


There could be no better evidence of the new life that has recently 
come into the scholarly study of the literature of our own country 
than the establishment of American Literature, a Journal of Liter- 
ary History, Criticism, and Bibliography, If we may judge by the 
111 pages of this first number (33 of which are given to reviews by 
distinguished scholars) the new quarterly wiE not only stimulate 
investigation and offer it a needed outlet but will also maintain 
standards of accuracy, thoroughness, and good writing, together 
with breadth of outlook, in a field where these qualities have some- 
times been to seek. To the energetic American Literature Group of 
the Modem Language Association, who cooperate in publishing the 
journal, to the directors of the Duke University Press, who have 
given it a pleasing and distinguished format, and to the editors, J. 
B. Hubbell of Duke (Chairman), W. B. Cairns of Wisconsin, K. B. 
Murdock of Harvard, P. L. Pattee of Eollins, and E. L. Eusk of 
Columbia, who are m wisely directing it, Modern Language Notes 
offers its hearty congratulations. 
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Firmin, Didot, 1929. 212 pp. Fr. 25. 

Green, F. C. — ^Fr. novelists, manners and 
ideas, from the renaissance to the revolu- 
tion. New York: Appleton, 1929. $3.00. 

Hartland, R. W. — ^W. Scott et le Homan 
Fr6n6tique.’’ Paris: Champion, 1929. 
264 pp. Fr. 40. (Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Henriot, E. — 'A de Musset. Paris: 
Hachette, 1928. 193 pp. 

Hytier, J. — Les Homans de Pindividu, 
Constant, Sainte-Beuve, Stendhal, M6rim5e, 
Fromentin. Paris : les Arts et le livre, 

1928. 339 pp. 

Jourda, P. — ^Deux portraits de Stendhal 
par M6rim6e. Paris : Champion, 1928. 59 pp. 

Lacey, A. — ^PixerScourt and the Fr. Ro- 
mantic Drama. Toronto: Univ. Press, 1928. 
88 pp. $1.50. 

LachSvre, F, — ^Bibliog. sommaire de PAl- 
manach des Muses (1765-1833). Paris: 
Giraud-Badin, 1928. 209 pp. 

Larg, D. G. — Mme de Sta^l. La seconde 
vie (1800-7). Paris: Champion, 1929. 310 
pp. Fr. 40. (Bib. de la H. L. C.) 

Latour, T. L. — Princesses, ladies and 
salonniSres of the reign of Louis XV. New 
York: Knopf, 1928. $5.00. 

Ledieu. — ^Les derni^res annSes de Bossuet, 
6d. TJrbain et Levesque. I. Paris: Descl5e, 
de Brouwer, 1928. xxiii + 427 pp. 

Lilvre, P. — Esquisses critiques: Larbaud, 
Valery, Gide, Morand, etc. Paris: Le Divan, 

1929. 240 pp. Fr. 12. 
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Markovitch, M. — Rousseau et Tolstoi. 
Paris: Champion, 1929. 416 pp. Fr. 65. 
(Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Maurois, A.~Aspects de la biograpbie. 
Paris: Sans iPareil, 1928. 197 pp. 

M6riin‘6e. — Carmen, Sd. A. Dupouy. Paris: 
Champion, 1927. xliii + 268 pp. 

^ Portraits hist et litt., ^d. P. Jourda. 

Ihid.f 1928. xxxix + 367 pp. 

Morienval, J,— Be Pathelin k Ubu. Paris: 
Bloud et Gay. 288 pp. Pr. 15. 

Tilley, A.— -The Beeline of the Age of 
Louis XIV. Cambridge : University Press, 
1929. 458 pp. 25 s. 

Tronchon, H, — ^Renan et I’Stranger. Paris: 
Belles-Lettres, 1928. 447 pp. 

ITALIAN 

Alfano, E. — Iconografia di Giovanni Meli. 
Palermo: Tip. A. Giannitrapani, 1928. 15 
pp. L. 10. 

Alighieri, Dante.— La Bivina Commedia; 
commentata da N. Searano. Vol. Ill: Para- 
dise. Palermo: R. Sandron, 1928. 380 pp. 
L. 12.^ (Collezione Sandron di elassici 
italiani con note e commenti.) 

Biscot tini, XT. — - L^anima della Corsica, 
vol. 1. [Segue una raceolta di canti popo- 
lari.] Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. ix 
379 pp. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni.— Opere latine minori. 
Buccolicum carmen, carminum et episto- 
larum quae supersunt, scripta breviora; a 
cura di A. F. Mass^ra. Bari: G. Laterza e 
figli, 1928. 275 pp. L. 30. (Scrittori 

d Italia, no. 111.) 

Bonuzzi, G., e Sandri, M. — ^La guerra nelle 
sue canzoni. Canti e oantori dalPalba del 
Risorgimento alia rivoluzione fascista. An- 
tologia a cura di — . Prefazione di B. Biagi. 
Bologna-Rocca 8. Gasdano: L. Cannelli 
1928. 152 pp. L. 5. 

Ciafardini, E, — Saul nel prime libro dei 
Re e nella tragedia delPAlfieri. Caserta: 
Casa edit. Moderna, 1928. 40 pp. 

Cronia, A. — II canzoniere raguseo del 1507. 
Zara: Soc. dalmata di storia patria, 1927. 

PP* 14. (Pubblicazioni della Society, 
dalmata di storia patria, serie II: Studi 
e testi, no. 1.) 

Di Marzo, E. — fescennino latino nella 
poesia popolare italiana. Palermo: A. Tri- 
marchi, 1928. 49 pp. L. 7. 

Di San Giusto, L. — ^La vita e Popera di 
Lorenzo il Magnifico. Pireniae: F. Le Mon- 
nier, 1927. 213 pp. (Collezione "Levite.”) 

D’Ovidio, F. — Studi manzoniani. Caserta: 
Casa edit. Moderna, 1928. xi -p 352 pp. 
L. 20. (Opere complete, no. 6.) 


Frati, L. — Catalogo dei manoscritti di 
Luigi Ferdinando Marsili, conservati nella 
biblioteca universitaria di Bologna. Firemse: 
L. S. Olsohki, 1928. 162 pp. L. 50, (Repr. 
fr., « Bibliofilia,” XXVII-XXX.) 

Gioberti, Vincenzo. — 'Epistolario. Edizione 
nazionale a cura di G. Gentile e G. Balsamo- 
Crivelli. Vol. IV. Firenze: A. Vallecdhi, 
1928. 442 pp. L. 30. 

Mariani, Egle. — ' Pensatori dellTtalia. 
Filippo Bruni (Giordano Bruno), Napoli: 
Tip. F. Sangiovanni e figlio, 1928. xxiv + 
127 pp. L. 20. 

Merlino, C. P. — The French Studies of 
Mario Equicola (1470-1525). Berkeley , 
Gal.: University of California Press, 1929. 
22 pp. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, XIV, no. 1.) 

Momigliano, A. — ^Tmpressioni di un lettore 
contemporaneo: D’Annunzio, Pascoli, Graf, 
Praga, G. Orsini, Cena, Pastonchi, Cesareo, 
A. Guglielminetti, A. Negri, Bi * Giacomo, 
Gaeta, Chiesa, II futurismo, Verga, Malagodi, 
Rosso di San Secondo, Fanzini, Pirandelloj 
Borgese, Be Coster, Barbusse. Milano- 
Verona: A. Mondadori, 1928. 330 pp. L. 25. 

Neppi Modona, A. — ^I fasti dell’Accademia 
etrusca in Cortona. Conferenza. In appen- 
dice: Breve sunto delle dissertazioni pub- 
blicate dalTaccademia dal 1738 al 1791. 
Cortona: Stab. tip. Sociale, 1928. 35 pp. 

Neri, F. — Gli studi franco -italiani nel 
primo quarto del secolo XX. Roma: Fonda- 
zione Leonardo ” per la cultura italiana, 
1928. viii -f- 387 pp. L. 15. (Guide biblio- 
grafiche, no. 40-42.) 

Parducci, A. — Costumi ornati. Studi sugli 
insegnamenti di cortigiania medievali. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. xi -f- 308 pp. 
L. 50. 

Petracchi Costantini, Lolita.— L’accademia 
degli Intronati di Siena e una sua corn- 
media. Biena : Edit, d’arte " La Diana,” 
1928. 149 pp. L. 15. 

Russo, L. — ^Francesco Be Sanctis e la 
ciiltura napoletana; 1860-1885. Venezia: 
“ La nuova Italia,” 1928. 388 pp. L. 25. 
(Storici antichi e moderni.) 

Sciortino, G. — Esperienze antidannunziane. 
Palermo : Ediz. del Ciclope,” 1928. 73 pp. 
L. 5. (Quaderni di rinnovamento, no. 1.) 

Tanzarella, G. — ^11 grano e il Idglio. Prose 
di letteratura e scritti varii. Verona: A. 

. Mondadori, 1928. 182 pp. L. 10. 

Tasso, Torquato. — Antologia delle opere, 
a cura di G. Morpurgo. Vol. I: Rinaldo; 
Aminta; Gerusalemme liber ata. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e 0., 1929. xi 4- 266 pp. 
L. 12. (Nuova collezione di elassici italiani 
con note ad uso delle scuole.) 
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Viviani, U. — Vita, opere, iconografia, 
bibliografia, Vocabolario inedito delle voci 
aretine e libro inedito dei “ Ricordi ” di 
Francesco Redi aretino. Parte I : Vita, 
opere, iconografia e bibliografia. Parte II: 
[Francesco Redi], Vocabolario di alcune 
voci aretine fatto per scherzo. Arezzo: U. 
Viviani, 1924-28. 2 vols., xi -f 117; 184 pp. 
L. 20; 16.60. (Collana di pubblicazioaii 
storiche e letterarie aretine, ni. 9-10.) 

Wilkins, E. H. — Modern Discussions of 
the Dates of Petrarch’s Prose Letters. 
Chicago, III,: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. 77 pp. $0.75. 


SPANISH 

Aza, V.— Ciencias exactas. Ed. with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary by M. Burks 
and F. Ruiz Morcuende. Chicago: Sanborn, 
1929. XXXV 4* 138 pp. 

Bertini, G. M. — Saggio sul libro del 
“ Buen Amor ” dePArcipreste de Hita. 
L’unit^l del Poema. Torino: Officina Poli- 
grafica Editrice Subalpina, [1928?]. 21 pp. 

Biancolini, L. — ^Lezioni di Lingua Spag- 
nuola. Roma: Signorelli, 1928. vii -f 406 
pp. 16 lire. 

Blanco, Fombona, R. — lEl modernismo y 
los poetaa modernistas. Madrid: Mundo 
Latino, 1929. 5 ptas. 

Capo, C. — ^La sabidurfa de Cervantes a 
trav6s de las mejores sentencias del ‘‘Qui- 
jote.” San Juan, P. R.: [s. i.], 1928. 78 pp, 

Castillejo, C. de. — Obras. Ill: Obras de 
conversaci6n y pasatiempo. Obras morales 
y de devoeion. Ed. y notas de J. Dominguez 
Bordona. Madrid: “La Lectura,” 1928. 
258 pp. 5 ptas. (Clasicos Castellanos, 88.) 

Chac6n y Calvo, J. M. — ^Ensayos de litera- 
tura espafiola. Madrid: Hernando, 1928. 
203 pp. 

Cruz, R. de la. Sainetes. Prol. de I. 
Bauer, Madrid: Blass, 1928. 177 pp. 2.50 
ptas. (Bibl. populares Cervantes. Vol. 
XVII.) 

Grafenberg, G. — ^Praktisches Lehrbuch der 
spanischen Sprache fiir den Schul-und 
Selbstunterricht. Leipzig: O. Holtze’s 
Nachfolger, 1928. viii -f 301 pp. 

Hamel, A. — Lesebuch der spanischen 
Literatur des XIX und XX Jahrhunderts. 
Halle : Niemeyer, 1928. ix -j- 237 pp. 

Herrero Garcia, M. — ^Ideas de los espafioles 
del siglo XVII. JIfadrid: Voluntad, [1928]. 
669 pp. 15 ptas. 

Iriarte, J. de. — ^Fabulas literarias. Madrid: 
Victoriano Suarez [1928J. 104 pp. (Serie 

escogida de autores espafioles. III.) 


La Vida del Lazarillo de Tormes y de 
sus fortunas y adversidades. — ^Publlcala C. 
Pitollet. Paris: Hatier, 1928. 63 pp. (Les 
Classiques pour tous, 376.) 

Lentz, E. E. — A Spanish^^W^cabulary. 
London: 1928. viii + 120 pp. 

Le6n, Fray Luis de. — ^Poeslas originales. 
Prol. de J. Rogerio Sanchez. MadrH: Vic- 
toriano Sufirez, 1928. xxxii +115 pp. 
(Serie escogida de autores espafioles, IV.) 

Marx, C. — ^La revolucion espafiola. Madrid : 
Editorial Cenit, 1929. 201 pp. 5 ptas. 

Mateos, J.-— Origen y dignidad de la caza. 
[Prol. de A. Huarte y Echenique.] Ifadrid: 
[R. Velasco], 1928. xix + 225 pp. (Sociedad 
de Bibliofilos Espafioles,) 

Men^ndez Pidal, R. — ^Flor nueva de ro- 
mances vie j os. Madrid: Tip. de la “Rev, 
de Archives,” 1928. 294 pp. 10 ptas (Ed. 
“ La Lectura.”) 

Floresta de leyendas heroicas 

espafiolas. Tomo III: La Edad Moderna. 
Madrid: "La Lectura,” 1928. 306 pp. 6 

ptas. (CMsicos Castellanos, 84.) 

Mira de Amescua, A — Teatro. 11. La 
F^nix de Salamanca y El ejemplo mayor de 
la desdicha. Ed. y notas de A. Valbuena 
Prat. Madrid: “La Lectura,” 1928. xiv 
+ 283 pp. (Clasicos Castellanos, 82.) 

Ory, E. Los mejores poetas de Costa 
Rica. Madrid: C. I. A. P. [1928]. 304 pp. 
5 ptas. 

Pittaro, J. M. and Green, A, — ^Beginner’s 
Spanish. Boston: Heath, 1929. xvi + 489 
pp. $1.56. 

Ramos Carridn, M. y Aza, V. — ^La careta 
verde y El sefior gobernador. Ed. with 
notes, exercises and vocabulary by J. War- 
shaw and E. Vaughan. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1929. V + 260 pp. $1.00. 

Riggs, A. S. — The Spanish Pageant. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1929. $5.00. 

Rod6, J. E. — Ariel. Ed. with Introduc- 
tion and notes by W. F. Rice. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1929. ix 
+ 127 pp. $1.35. 

Rueda, S. — ^Antologla po^tica. Madrid: 
Renacimiento, 1929. 5 ptas. 

Saavedra, A. — Don Alvaro. Ed. with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by C. J. 
Winter and E. B. Williams. Chicago: San- 
born & Co., 1928. xliv + 228 pp. 

Santillana, Marques de.— Los Proverbios. 
Prologo de J. Rogerio Sanchez. Madrid: 
Victoriano Sufirez, 1928. 123 pp. (Serie 

escogida de autores espafioles, II.) 

Villamau, E. G. — ^Teatro escolar argen- 
tine. Buenos Aires: Librerla del colegio, 
1929. 188 pp. . 
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THE TEXT AND EDITIONS OE WILSON^S AETB 
OF BEETORIQUE 

It is Tinfortnnate tliat a mimber of mistaken Yiews are held 
concerning the text and editions of the first adequate rhetoric in 
the English language, Wilson^s Arte of Rhetorique^ 1553. The 
most important error which has gained general acceptance concerns 
the relation of the editions of 1553 and 1560. 

The general assumption today is that the edition of 1553 is quite 
incomplete, and that the edition of 1560 represents an extensire 
reyision and enlargement of the first printing, so that the first 
edition cannot be used as a basis in establishing a text. This is the 
statement of Mair in his edition of the Rhetoric in 1909, the only 
reprint available for students. A collation of the text as printed in 
Mair with a copy of the edition of 1553, lent by the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, has shown this position to be untenable. 

Mair^s edition of 1909 is entitled Wilson'' s Arte Of Rhetoriquej 
1560. In reality, as Mair explains later, he has reprinted the 
text of 1585 with a few changes, resulting from a comparison of the 
editions of 1560 and 1567. Some one hundred and forty variant 
readings collated from these three editions are given at the end of 
the boob, so that the student is enabled, presumably, to reconstruct 
the text of 1560. 

Mair, in his introduction, reminds us that the first publication of 
the book was in 1553. He says : 

The last year of Mary’s reign had been a stirring time for the author^ 
and little leisure was left him for literary tasks. But with the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth security and prosperity returned to him, and he set 
about preparing a new edition of his successful text book. Much was 
altered and much added; he prefaced it by a new prologue of much per- 
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sonal interest. Towards tlie end of tlie year the corrected and completed 
book was issued from the press.^ 

Later Mair says, first edition (that of 1553) was quite in- 
complete and was revised and added to (see Prologue to the 
Reader)’/^ ^ 

It is true that Saintsbnry had earlier expressed in effect the 
same idea.® But it is Mair, undoubtedly, who has actually fathered 
this error, by virtue of the fact that it stands in the 1909 reprint 
as his reason for the failure to collate the first edition with the 
others. 

But in the Prologue itself, to which Mair refers us, Wilson ex- 
plicitly refuses to revise, and gives in detail his reasons for this 
refusal : 

And now I am come home, this booke is shewed me, and I desired to 
look vpon it, to amend it where I thought meet. Amend it, quoth I? 
Nay, let the booke first amend it selfe, and make mee amendes. For 
surely I haue no cause to acknowledge it for my booke, because I haue 
so smarted for it. For where I haue beene euill handled, I haue much a 
doe to shewe my self friendly. ... If others neuer get more by bookes 
than I haue done; it were better be a Carter, then a Scholar, for worldly 
profite. A burnt child feareth the fire, and a beaten dogge escheweth 
the whippe. Now therefore, I will none of this booke from henceforth, I 
will none of him I say; take him that list, and weare him that will, 

. . . What goodnesse is in this treatise, I cannot without vainglorie 
report, neither will I meddle with it, either hot or colde. As it was, 
so it is, and so bee it still hereafter for mee: so that I hear no more 
of it, and that it be not yet once again cast in my dish.^ 

Wilson apparently anticipated that his renunciation would not be 
taken seriously, for he adds : 

But this I say to others as I am assured they will laugh that reade 
it; So if the world should turne (as G-od forbid) they were most like to 
weepe, that in all pointes would followe it. I would bee loth that any 
man should hurt himselfe for my doinges. And therefore to auoyde the 
worst for all parts, the best were neuer once to looke on it: for then I 
am assured no man shal take harme by it. But I thinke some shal reade 
it, before whom I doe wash my handes, if any harme should come to 
them hereafter, and let them not say but that they were warned.® 

^ Wilson’s Arte of Ithetorique, 1560, ed. Mair, 1909, p. v. 

p. XXXV. 

^History of Griticism, 1902, 1922, n, 149. 

* Op. cit., A. V. recto and verso. ® Ibid., A. v. verso. 
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Mair presumably did not take these words seriously; yet there 
is no reason for doubting their literal meaning. For eight years 
Wilson had been in exile. During part of the time he had been 
engaged in legal studies at the Universities of Padua and Ferrara ; 
from the latter institution he had received the doctorate in law. 
Two years before his return to England he had been apprehended 
by the Inquisition^ had been tortured and almost miraculously 
released, as he says, by plain force of the worthie Eomans.^^ His 
offence, according to his own account, was the publication of 
heretical doctrines in the Logic and the Rhetoric. Wilson returned 
to England, not as a scholar, but, in fact, bitterly opposed to that 
scholarship which had almost cost his life. He returned as an 
advocate anxious to enter upon a public career. For the revision of 
the Rhetoric he had neither time nor interest — except for the pen- 
ning of a brief refusal and some slight additions to be mentioned 
later. He became almost at once Master of the Court of Eequests, 
and crowned a successful career by achieving the position of Secre- 
tary of State. It was ten years before he returned to any form of 
scholarly work. The translation of Demosthenes was done mainly 
for political -and patriotic reasons ; A Discourse uppou TJ surge was 
brought out as a result of his interest in the economic problems 
involved; his scholarly activity may, therefore, be said to have 
ended with the publication of the Rhetoric in 1553.® 

If one believes that Wilson was not in earnest in his refusal to 
revise the book, one has only to look at the editions of 1553 and 
1560 themselves. The brief Prologue is of course an addition. Be- 
sides this, two Latin poems, one by Nicholas Udall and one by a 
Eobertus Hilermius ” are omitted. This may be the work of the 
printer since the poems omitted seem to be superior to the two which 
remain in the second edition. Seven anecdotes are inserted in the 
edition of 1560 ^ — an addition of about four pages. One story told 
in a sentence in the earlier edition, is expanded into a paragraph 
in the later one.® Italy is the scene of five of the anecdotes ; all had 

® Tile best accounts of Wilson’s life are A. F. Pollard’s article on 
Wilson in the DNB.^ and Cooper, Athenae Cantalrigimisis, 1858, i, 
434-7. Wood, Fasti Oaionienses, 1721, p. 98, and Strype, Life of Sir John 
OheJce, 1821, p. 96, also record significant events not found elsewhere. 

cit,, pp. 140, lines 9-22; 140, 37 to 141, 26; 142, 4-18; 144, 4-30; 
148, 37 to 149, 8; 150, 1-40; 154, 15 to 155, 3. 
p. 140, lines 23-36. 
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probably been picked up by Wilson during Ms exile. They are 
not needed to elucidate the text, but are merely added by TOy of 
illustration; all appear within the compass of a few pages. It is 
easy to believe that Wilson simply handed them to the printer along 
with the Prologue and that the printer inserted them in what he 
thought to be the proper places, expanding for some reason one of 
the previously published stories. 

This constitutes the complete revision of the edition of 1560. 
Ope looks in vain for any change in substance, in point of view, or 
in terminology. Wilson, had he greatly revised his second edition, 
would certainly have brought his allusions up to date. Yet the 
dedication to Lord John Dudley, who had died soon after the acces- 
sion of Mary, reads as it did in 1553. And of Latimer's martyrdom, 
in 1555, in that cause for which Wilson had ^^felt some smart," he 
takes no notice ; the passages referring to Latimer remain exactly as 
in the earlier edition. In no case can the hand of the reviser be 
seen with the possible exception of the insertion of the anecdotes. 

In fact, not only did Wilson not alter or add to his book to any 
appreciable extent, but he did no-t even correct the errors, typogra- 
phical and syntactical, in the earlier edition. Further, he did not 
even read the proof of the edition of 1560. As a result many 
incomprehensible expressions have crept into the second printing, 
and many have continued throughout all the later editions. Thus, 
in the edition of 1560, the user of mnemonic devices of places and 
images is told that 

euermore tlie first place must bee made notable aboue the rest, bauing 
alwaies some seuerall note from tbe other, as some Antique, or a hand 
pointing, or such like, that the rather hauing a great number of places, 
wee might the better knowe where wee are, by the remembraunce of such 
notable and strange places.® 

Now this advice is far from clear; to say that the first of a large 
number of places should be marked is quite valueless as an aid to 
memory. What Wilson really said is, in the words of the first 
edition, ^^the fifte place." That is, every fifth place is t'o be 
marked, appropriately enough, by a hand. This is simply an 
adaptation of the suggestions of the Auctor ad Merennium^ whose 
doctrine he is here using. 


° Ihid., p, 213, lines 28-33. 
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Of the cases in which Mair has used the editions of 1560 and 
1567 to correct the text of 1585, there are but two which could not 
have been supplied him by the edition of 1553. He would there 
have found support for his proper conjecture of luste for Justice, p. 
38, line 28 ; and a knowledge of the first edition would have made 
the reprint of 1909 much more useful to the scholar and general 
reader. 

I have found about one hundred and seventy-five instances where 
the reading of the earlier edition is more satisfactory than in that 
of Mair^s text. Some of the more important are here listed. 


Mair’s text 

Tlie other kind of necessitie is, 
when wee perswade men to beare 
those things paoientlg, when wee 
persuade men to heare those 
crosses paciently, which God doth 
send vs, considering, will we or nill 
we, needes must we abide them. (p. 
31, lines 1-4) 

Such alteration hath beene here to- 
fore, that hereafter needes must en- 
sue much alteration, (p. 37, lines 
18, 19) 

This the Thracian, this the Sarmate, 
... or if there be any that dwell 
beyond them? (p. 48, lines 11-14) 

Confessing of the fault is when the 
excuseth persone graunteth his 
crime. . . The first is when one ac- 
cuseth himself e ... (p. 98, lines 
18-20) 

Description of courage^ lafter a foat- 
taille. {p. 178, line 18, gloss) 

Eeade the Oration against Piso, 
such as he learned, (p. 188, lines 
1 , 2 ) 

Amplification or preuention. (p- 
188, line 17) 


1553 

The other kind ' of necessitie is, 
when wee perswade men to beare 
those crosses paciently, which God 
doth send vs, considering, will we or 
nill we, needes must we abide them. 


Such alteration hath beene here to- 
fore, that hereafter needes must en- 
sue much altercacion. 

This the Thracian, this the Sarmate, 
... or if there be any that dwell 
beyond them haue euer counted to he 
most holy. And why sof 

Confessing of the fault is when the 
accused persone gcaunteth his crime 
. . . The first is when one excuseth 
himselfe. . . . 

Description of outrage after a bat- 
taile. 

Eeade the Oration against Piso, 
such as he learned. 

Anticipation or preuention. 


Italics mine in all cases. 
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For when it shalbe reported that 
thei which had no knowledge of 
God, lined in a brotherly lone one 
towards another, detested adoutry, 
. , . exempted bribes from bearing 
rnle in the eommonweale. ... (p. 
19a, line 38-— p. 191, line 4) 

The rebels of Korthfolke . . . shewe 
nobilitie. (p. 202, lines 30-32) 

Transmutation what it is. (p. 232, 
Index) 


For when it shalbe reported that 
thei which had no knowledge of 
God, lined in a brotherly lone one 
towards another, detested adoutry, 
. . . exempted Bribers from bearing 
rnle in the eommonweale. . . . 

The rebels of Northfolke . . . sleio 
nobilitie. 

Transumption what it is. 


It is unfortunate that Mair should have assumed the earlier 
edition to be so incomplete as not to repay textual comparison. As 
we have seen, if any is to be considered the basic text, it must be 
that of 1553. And certainly, if the correct text is to be established, 
this text will be of much more value than all those compared by 
Mair. 

One may suspect that Mair was not at great pains to understand 
his author. Otherwise, he would have incorporated in his already 
eclectic text several readings from the editions of 1560 and 1567 
which he has merely recorded in his list of variants. Thus the 
puzzling sentence, Facite quantum in vobis est/' could have been 
cleared up without reference to the edition of 1553. This quota- 
tion, ascribed in the gloss to 1 Peter 5, is not to be found in the 
source given; and it makes very little sense when read with the 
context. In the first edition we read "" Pascite quantum in vobis 
est/' which does indeed resemble the language of the Vulgate, 

Pascite qui in vobis est gregem Dei'" ; this is intelligible when 
read with the context; to account for its variation from the Vulgate 
we have only to consider that Wilson usually quotes from memory 
or paraphrases intentionally, especially when giving passages from 
the Bible. But the reading Pascite " is found also in the editions 
of 1560 and 1567, as Mair^s collation shows. One can only say 
that if Mair had thought better of the edition of 1553, he might 
have been put on his guard by the reading there, and have improved 
his text here as well as elsewhere. And for some ten or twelve 
other passages the edition of 1560, as well as 1553, supplies the 
correct reading; as : 


Ibid., p. 137, line 5. 
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Mair’s text 

Yea, and what one thing doth 
soone mitigate the immoderate pas- 
sions of our nature, then the perfect 
knowledge of right & wrong, k the 
iust execution appointed by law for 
asswaging the wilfull? (p. 35, lines 
16-20) 

As for example, we may by one 
worde, both praise a faithfull 
seruant, and if he be naught, we 
may also iest of him and praise him. 
(p. 139, lines 10-12) 

And in prouing of our matters we 
had neede euermore, rather to weye 
our reasons, then to number them, 
and thinke not that then we shall 
doe beste when we haue the strong- 
est. (p. 158, lines 31-34) 


1560 (and 1553) 

Yea, and what one thing doth 
sooner mitigate the immoderate pas- 
sions of our nature, then the per- 
fect knowledge of right & wrong, k 
the iust execution appointed by law 
for asswaging the wilfull? 

As for example, we may by one 
worde praise a faithfull seruant, 
and if he be naught, we may also 
iest of him and dispraise him. 

And in prouing of our matters 
we had neede euermore, rather to 
weye our reasons, then to nmnber 
them, and think not that then we 
shall doe best when we haue the 
most hut then loohe to doe hest 
when haue the strongest. 


There is also a general uncertainty concerning the number of the 
various editions and their dates. Some years ago Pollard vas in 
donbt as to whether or not the first edition appeared in 1551 or 
1553, and also said that ^^a second edition appeared in 1562 
(London 4to; prologue dated 7 Dec., 1560) and subsequent edi- 
tions in 1567, 1580, 1584 and 1585, all in qnarto-.^^ Saintsbnry 
also says of the second edition that it does not seem to have been 
published till 1563.'^^ Lowndes speaks of two editions published 
in 1560,^^ Conley mentions an edition of 1561.^® 

In the Short Title Catalogue Pollard and Eedgrave give the dates 
of the editions as 1553, 1560, 1562, 1563, 1567, 1580, 1584, and 
1585. These are without doubt authentically dated and separate 
editions. 

But at least one other edition exists. This is a foliated copy, 


DNB., article on ‘‘Thomas Wilson.” 

History of Criticism, 1902, 1922, n, 149. 

Bibliographers Manual of English Literature, ed. by Bohn, 1864, iv, 
2946. 

First English Translators of the Classics, 1927, p. 95, note 48, and 
p. 139. (Conley, in a recent letter to me, declares this date to be an 
error. ) 
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■with the Prologue, recently added to the Cornell University 
Library. Title page and date are lacking. A comparison with 
photostated pages of other foliated editions shows that it is like 
none of them. Its orthography and format most resemble the edi- 
tion of 1560, and the date may be conjectured as 1561. There are 
thus at least nine editions of the Rhetoric extant. 

EuSSELL H. WAGiTEE. 

Cornell University. 


AN EMENDATION OE AS YOU LIKE IT, II. vii, 73 

Though the text of As You Like It is one of the purest in the 
First Polio, it is not free from cruxes which have thus far baffled the 
ingenuity of interpreters and emendators. One of these occurs in 
Jaques^ wise and not illogical retort to the Duke^s censorious and 
not wholly justifiable attack on his melancholy associate in the 
seventh Scene of the second Act. The difficult line is the second 
one in the following quotation: 

Dotli it [pride] not flow as hugely as the Sea, 

Till that the wearie verie meanes do ehbe. 

It is generally agreed that the period at the close of the second 
of these verses should be an interrogation mark and that the cor- 
ruption, if there be one, is in one of the three words which I have 
italicised. But there is a great diversity of opinion as to the poet’s 
meaning and consequently as to how the disputed line ought to be 
read. Pope, the first one to emend the line, proposed to read 
^^very very” for wearie verie.” Most of the other suggested 
emendations are recorded in the Purness Variorum. 

Notwithstanding all the ingenuity that has been expended in 
the attempt to vindicate the original text, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the Polio reading is corrupt. The adjective weary ” 
does not mean exhausted,” the meaning which the commentators 
(Caldecott, Halliwell, etc.) have been compelled to assign to it. 
And even though it is true that Shakspere sometimes (or even 
often) transposes adjectives, he never placed the adverb ^^very” 
after the adjective it modified same ” only excepted — ^in Richard 
III!). Nor is the word weary” ever applied to anything which 
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cannot cause a sense of weariness. What has been wasted or 

exhausted cannot logically be said to ebb.'’^ It is no wonder, 
then, that Singer^s alteration (^^The wearer^s very means the 
only one of the emendations which is free from these objections, has 
found most adherents. But even this is not considered quite 
satisfactory^^ (Dyce, Enrness) ; ^^wearie^^ is not a likely misread- 
ing of or misprint for wearer and the transition from pride 
to wearer^s is too abrupt. Besides, nothing had yet been said 
about clothes; and ^^pride,^^ as employed by Jaqnes, does not apply 
to clothes only. The wearer^s very means is inappropriate be- 
cause it is illogical, inasmuch as the pride must be paid fox 
from his means.'^ 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we are compelled, I 
think^ to seek for a new reading, one which is free from the above 
objections and which can be explained by reference to the manu- 
script ^^copy^^ from which we must imagine the compositor to 
have set up the received text. 

The reading I offer for the consideration of Shaksperian scholars 
is the following: 

Till that the necessary means do ehh? 

Jacques means to cleanse the foul body of th^ infected world by 
making mankind conscious of its follies, its foibles. He begins 
with extravagance, ostentation pride not merely sumptuous- 
ness in apparel (Cotgrave), and says, in effect:- ^^Who that 
satirizes humanity^s stupidity in indulging in extravagant and 
ostentatious display can be charged with attacking some particular 
individual? Is it not an easily observable fact that ^ pride ^ is 
manifested all about us with as little restraint as the flowing of 
the tides, to such an extent that those who are herein guilty 
destroy the means of satisfying their very necessaries ? 

In justification of the above interpretation, it may be pointed out 
that Jaques^ observation is as logical as it is true, and that the 
words pride and ebb are used in Elizabethan senses. The 
proleptic construction in necessary means (^^the means of pur- 
chasing their necessaries^^) is thoroughly Shaksperian and is 
paralleled in this very play in the locutions ^Hhrifty hire^^ (the 
savings of thrift, iii, 39), youthful wages (wages earned in 
your youth, ii, iii, 67) and ‘^^weak evils (misfortunes causing 
weakness, vii, 131). In the secretary hand in which dramatic 
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manuscripts were almost invariably written in tbe Elizabethan 
period necesserie could very easily be misread werie verie/^ 
Minnscnlar n and w were often indistinguishable (as is shown by 
such errors in Shakspere^s text as nowe for none” wight 
for ‘‘night” and blunt for ^^blowt’^) ; small eonld easily be 
mistaken for r and i (hence ran for can/^ art for act” 
and coniects ” for conceits ”) ; 


neccesserie ” as Sliakspeare miglit have written it. 


a small figure-of-8 s, made with blind loops could easily be mistaken 
for a c, a or a ^-minim; and two such s^s coming together looked 
like Uj% on 11 (v), Erom a study of Shakspere^s extant autographs 
and of the textual errors in the Quartos and the Eirst Eolio we are 
warranted in thinking that in his handwriting the word ^^neces- 
serie/^ especially if there was a break (pen-lift) between the second 
e and the first 5, might have been misread werie verie.^^ We 
must remember that Shakespeare seems never to have dotted his 
There would have been nothing unusual or remarkable in the com- 
positor's setting up wearie for weiie.’’^ What the compositor 
thought the line meant it were useless to conjecture. 

Sakuel a. Taknekbaum'. 

New York, N. T, 


TAMBUELAINE: THE OHOLEEIC MAN 

Elizabethan popular philosophy is based upon a fatalistic doc- 
trine. Man is what he is by the grace of God. This accounts for 
the general belief in the sciences of astrology and physiognomy. 
In the same way the predominance of any one humour in an 
individual accounts for the whole make-up of his body, as well as 
the ruling passion of his mind. Tamburlaine realizes this when he 
thus explains the motivation for his ambition and boldness : 

Nature that fram’d vs of foure Elements, 
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Warring within onr breasts for regiment, 

Doth teach vs all to haue aspyring minds: ^ 

Doctors of physic were cognizant of the facility with which a man^s 
principal humour conld be recognized. As Thomas Vicary tells ns, 

“ the Cheekes doo not only shewe the diuersities of complexions, hut 
also the ajffection and wil of the hart.” ^ 

We, too, may read the riddle of Tambnrlaine in the lucid delinea- 
tion of him as Menaphon describes the Scythian Shepheard.^^ ® 
Here it is important to note that he is tall and straight, strong, of 
pale complexion, wrought with passion, thirsting, with love of arms; 
that his hair is red, his arms and fingers long and sinewy ; and that 
his frown denotes death. This depiction is in accord with the best 
medical authorities. John Davies of Herford well describes the 
choleric man : 

The ChollericJce is hasty, and inclinde 

To Enme, pride, and prodigalitie ; 

As Her&les-'hdjxdj, though with anger hlinde; * 

Eobert Burton adds to this: 

If it arise from choler adust, they are hold and impudent, and of a more 
harehrain disposition, apt to quarrel and think of such things, battles, 
combats, and their manhood; furious, impatient in discourse, stiff, 
irrefragable, and prodigious in their tenents; and, if they be moved, most 
violent, outrageous, ready to disgrace, provoke any, to kill themselves 
& others; .... Cardan, . . . holds these men of all others fit to be assas* 
sinates, bold, hardy, fierce, and adventurous, to undertake anything by 
reason of their choler adust. This humour, saith he, prepares them to 
endure death itself, and all manner of torments, with invincible courage, 
and His a wonder to see with what alacritg they will undergo such 
tortures, . . 

And Doctor Tihomas Vicary avers: “ if they he hro-vme in colour, or 

^ Tamburlame, part I, 11. 869-871. All quotations from Tamburlame 
are made from The Worhs of Christopher Marlowe, ed. Tucker Brooke, 
Oxford, 1910. 

® Thomas Vicary, The Anatomie of the Bodie of Man, BETS., ex. ser. 
Lm, p. 41. 

8 Part I, 11. 455-482. 

^ John Davies of Herford, Complete Worhs, ed. A. B. G-rosart, Edin- 
burgh, 1878. “ Micricosmosus ” in i, 31. 

® Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. A. R. Shilleto, 
London, 1896, i, 461-462. 
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cytrin, yelowe, xedde, and thin, and leane in snhstannce, betokeneth 
great drying and heate, that is cholerike/^ ^ 

All through the play we may perceive this unanimity between 
the character of Tambnrlaine and the character of a choleric man 
as described by the learned doctors. Burton says choleric people 
think of such things, battles, combats, and their manhood,^^ and 
Tambnrlaine teUs ns ; 

Then when the Sky shal waxe as red as blood. 

It shall be said, I made it red my selfe. 

To make me think of naught but blood and war.*^ 

Agydas asks Zenoerate how she conld possibly love Tambnrlaine 
who is 

Onelie disposed to martiall Stratagems? 

Who when he shall embrace you in his armes, 

Will tell how many thousand men he slew, . . . ® 

And Tambnrlaine tells Calyphas that if he wishes his father^s love, 
he must, lone the warres/^ ® 

The choleric man is a ^^grete wastonr^^ and ^^inclinde to . . . 
prodigalitie.^^ Tambnrlaine declares : 

Cookes shall haue pensions to prouide vs cates, 

And glut us with the dainties of the world. 

Tamburlaine’s prodigality is also shown by his use of the greatest 
superlatives in describing Zenoerate. When she dies he says the 
stars have ceased to shine on earth for they must light her way to 
heaven.^^ 

« Op. city p. 41. There is nothing new in this conception of the choleric 
man, for Bartholomeus Anglicus (quoted OTD. from Trevisa) states, 
"'Colerik men been generally wrathful, in ye body longe & sk(l)endre & 
lene.^’ The Harlean ms. 2251, 23b (Cf. notes to Lydgate’s and Burgh’s 
Secrees of Old Philisoffres, EETS., ex ser., Lxvi, 104) has this anent the 
choleric man: 

The coleryke man sotyl / and diseeyvable 
Sklendre lene / and cytryne of eoloure 
Wrothe sodainly / and hastily vengeable. . . . 

Also see Seoreta Seoretomm, EET8., ex. ser., nxxiv, 220. 

^Part I, 11. 1497-1499. 

•Part 1, 11. 1026-1028. 

• Part II, I. 2616. 

Part II, 11. 2788-2789. 

“Part I, 11. 280-300, 1916-1940, 2288-2316; part II, 1. 2986 ff. 
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Cardan ayers that this hxiinoxir prepares men to endure all 
manner of torments; Tamburlaine cuts his arm with a sword to 
show his sons that blood and wounds should not be f eared.^^ 

^^The Chollericke is hasty/^ and hastily vengeable.^^ Tam- 
burlaine will not permit his enemy to live an instant longer : 

No, thougli Asphdbltis lake were liquid gold, 

And offer’d me as ransome for thy life, . . . 

This humour makes one " with anger blinde/^ Callepine has in- 
curred Tamburlaine’s anger and is told^ 

. . . rip thy bowels, and rend out thy heart, 

T’appease my wrath, or els He torture thee, 

Searing thy hatefull flesh with burning yrons, . . . 

Choleric men if they be moved are most violent, outrageous/^ 
Many instances of this occur in both parts of Tamburlaine. Tam- 
burlaine, the scourge of God,^^ gives orders that the captive king 
be quickly disposed of : 

Hang him vp in chaines vpon the citie walles, 

And let my souldiers shoot the slaue to death.^® 

Because the city of Babylon had offered some resistance to his 
army, Tamburlaine will permit none of the inhabitants to live : 

TechelleSf drowne them all, man, woman, and child, 

Leaue not a Babylonian in the towne.^® 

In part one, Tamburlaine has Bajazeth drawn around in a cage 
in order that he may use him for a foot-stool each time he mounts 
on the throne. Another illustration is found when Tamburlaine 
starves Bajazeth and Zabina while the royal party banquet in their 
presence, saying ^*^How now Zenocrate, dooth not the Turke and 
his wife make a goodly showe at a banquet ? 

Tamburlaine^s fury is portrayed when he kills his cowardly son, 
Calyphas,^® and when he forces the allied kings to draw his chariot : 

Wei, bark ye dogs. He bridle al your tongues . . . 

And with the paines my rigour shall inflict, 


Part II, 11. 4266-4267. 

i»Part II, 11. 4266-4267. i«Part II, 11. 4281-4282. 

Part II, 11. 3623-3625. Part I, 11. 1696-1697. 

1® Part II, 11. 4220-4221. Part II, 11. 3765-3770. 
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He make ye roare, that earth may eccho foorth. 

The far resounding torments ye sustaine.^® 

Cardan tells ns that men of this complexion are prepared to 
endure death with inyineible courage/^ Tamburlaine evinces this 
characteristic while on his death-bed when he says he is the master 
of death : 

See where my slaue, the vglie monster death 
Shaking and quiuering, pale and wan for feare, 

Stands aiming at me with his murthering dart. . . 

All through his life Tamburlaine has exhibited this bold and ad- 
venturous spirit. When he is first gathering together his con- 
quering horde, he fears that some of his tentative allies will prove 
treacherous : 

But if they offer word or violence, 

Weele fight fine hundred men at armes to one, 

Before we part with our possession.®^ 

After he has won one of his first victories, he says he will wear his 
crown Though Mars himselfe . . . conspire To dispossesse me.*’^ 
Tamburlaine^s friends and enemies alike recognize ^ him as a 
creature governed by his passions. Amyras, his son, says of him, 
I would not bide the furie of my f ather.^^ Cosroe calls him 

Barbarous and bloody Tamburlaine/' And Almeda, one of his 
followers, speaks of him as he whose wrath is death.’^^ 

The sotyl and disceyvable ” qualities in Tamburlaine are es- 
pecially illustrated by his treatment of the Damascan Virgins,^® 
and of the Babylonian Burghers whom he has bound hand and foot 
and cast into the lake.^^ 

Exemplifications of Tamburlaine^s pride are legion. He calls 
himself the Scourge and Wrath of God,” and says he will burn 
city after city, 

... til by vision, or by speacb I beare 
Immortall love say, Cease my Tamburlamef . . . ®® 


i® Part II, 11. 3856-3861. 
Part II, 11, 4459-4461. 
Part I, 11. 338-340. 
Part I, 11. 909-911. 
Part II, 1. 3718. 

Part I, 1. 852. 


Part II, 1. 2497. 

Part I, 1. 1901 ff. 

Part II, 11. 4272-4273. 
®®Part I, 1. 1142. 

®® Part II, 11. 3873-3875. 
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During his rise in the first part of the play, he feels he is above all 
lavr, saying 

I hold the Fates bound fast in yron chaines, 

And with my hand turne Fortunes wheel about, . . . 

When he has ravished one of the conquered towns, he erects a pillar 
and has the following inscription placed on it: 

This towne being burnt bg Tamburlaine the greats 
Forbids the world to build it vp agcuine.^'^ 

There has been no attempt made to show that Marlowe had any 
particular book in his hand when he conceived the character which 
we have before us ; that was unnecessary. The type of the choleric 
man was well known to all classes of people, and this is the type 
which Marlowe chose for his first powerful drama. Tamburlaine 
is an admirable portrait of a man in his own humour, and Marlowe 
has done full justice to the physiological and psychological authori- 
ties in his depiction of him.^^ 

Caeeoll CAMfiEJsr, Je. 

University of Iowa, 


SHAKESPEAEE^S USB OP GOLDING IN VENUS 
AND ADONIS 

Of Shakespeare’s later use of Golding’s translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses there can be no doubt, ^ but there is sharp diver- 
gence of opinion concerning his indebtedness in Venus and Adonis 
The most systematic attempt to settle the question is that of Max 
Diirnhofer in his Shahespeares Venus and Adonis im Verhdltnis 
zu Ovids Metamprphosen und Constables Schdfergesang, cited as 
recently as in M. Peuillerat’s (Yale) edition of the Poems. In 

Part I, 11. 369-312. 

Part II, 11. 3207-3208. 

The case of Hamlet is in an entirely different category from tbat of 
Tamburlaine. Hamlet is not a character which may be so summarily dis- 
posed of as to put him in a pigeon-hole labeled melancholic.” In Tambur- 
laine, however, the Elizabethan drama was still in an embryonic stage. 

^ See H. K. H. Anders, Shakespeare's Books, pp. 22 ff. 

^Oeorge Wyndham, for instance (‘'Poems of Shakespeare,” Essays m 
Romantic Literature, pp. 316, 317), is positive against folding. 
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support of Hs theory that Shakespeare used the Latin original 
rather than the translation, Diirnhofer gives five citations, none of 
which seems to me at all valid. His apparently strongest piece of 
evidence is based on a textual blunder. Since this mistake is 
doubtless responsible for the adoption of his views by other scholars, 
it seems worth while to offer a correction. 

In Met., 538, Ovid’s Venus includes lepores among the animals 
she hunts with Adonis. This hint was picked up by Shakespeare 
and expanded into the vivid hare hunt which in V, and A. isi the 
chief feature of the goddess’s warning against the boar. Diimhofer 
gives Golding’s translation as harts, and concludes that the absence 
of hares in Golding proves that Shakespeare made direct use of the 
Latin. Diimhofer states that he is quoting from the edition of 
1593. I have examined the British Museum copy of that edition, 
as well as copies of eds. 1567 (the first ed., p. 131, verso) and 
1603 (p. 127, verso). All read Hares, not harts. The following 
line of Diirnhofer’s quotation (p. 37) contains a more obvious 
error : she eheerd the hounds with hallowing like a hunt. Pursu- 
ing game of hurtlesse sort, as harts made low before. Or stags with 
loftie hands or bucks.” Harts for hares is an easy misprint, but 
stags with Imids ought to have made the critic suspect his text 
(or his transcription) at once. All the copies I have seen read 
heades.” 

Diirnhofer’s other citations are no more convincing. Three 
reduce themselves to questions of the translation of single words. 

Ovid facies aduncis inguine 

Golding countnance hooked codds 

Shakespeare face crooked groine 

If we admit the influence of metrical and rhyming exigencies, there 
is no evidence for either side of the controversy here. 

There remains the description of the boar. Diimhofer cites it 
against Golding, while Anders rightly takes the contrary view. 

Met., WH, 284-286: 

Sanguine & igne micant oculi, riget horrida cervix: 

(Et setae densis similes hastilibus horrent ) 

Stantque velut vallum, velut alta hastilia setae. 

Golding, ed. 1567, p. 100, verso: 

Sis eies did glister bind and fire; right dreadfull was to see 
Sis hrcmned neohe, right dredful was his hoAre which grew as tMoJce 
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With pricking 'points as one of them could well by other sticke. 
And like a front of armed Pikes set close in lattelt ray 
The sturdie bristles on his hook stoode staring vp alway. 

y. and A., 11. 619-621, 625-627: 

On his how-hacke he hath a battell set. 

Of brisly pikes, that euer threat his foes, 

His eyes, like glow-wormes shine, when he doth fret. . . . 

His brawme sides, with hairie bristles armed, 

Are better proofe than thy speares point can enter, 

His short thick necke cannot be easily harmed. 

There are too many verbal identities between Shakespeare and 
Golding to make it possible to accept Diirnhiofer^s theory of the 
relation between the two poems. If not actually on his desk, 
Golding’s translation must have been definitely in Shakespeare’s 
mind when he composed his description of the boar. I am bound, 
however, to add that a reasonably careful search of both the Latin 
and the translation has found only relatively scanty sources for 
Shakespeare’s imagery, which seems to be largely original and non- 
literary in this poem. 

Hazelton Spencee. 


THE TAINB CENTENNIAL: COMMENT AND 
BIBLIOGEAPHY 

Taine, as critic and as phrase-maker, continues to score. The 
Centennial celebrants, or detractors, have not forgotten the ener- 
getic statement that vice and virtue are products like vitriol and 
sugar, nor do they fail to quote the picturesquely pessimistic remark 
that man is a descendant only slightly modified of some gorilla 
fierce and lascivious (a blasphemy, says one, not only against uni- 
versal suffrage but against Eousseau), nor do they tire of the race, 
milieu, moment formula. No doubt it was, the disastrous success of 
his generalizations that made the critic express a wish that he had 
written for the understanding few in Latin, Yet to judge by the 
appreciation of certain of his doctrines, on the occasion of the Cen- 
tennial, by writers whose classical training one may suppose to 
have been adequate, Latinity is not a guarantee of discrimination. 
The critic, it is clear, may still be quoted out of context in a man- 
ner at once authentic and misleading. It is also clear that the doc- 
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trines themselyes continue to provoke, on the part of the ablest, 
lively and pertinent comment. 

The Centennial was celebrated officially, in the presence of the 
President of the Republic, at the Sorbonne,^ where the most notable 
addresses were given by Paul Hazard of the College de France and 
by Edouard Herriot, then Minister of Public Instruction, and 
where the only notable absence was that of a speaker for the French 
Academy. A second celebration took place at the birthplace of 
Taine, Vouziers, where the principal address was indeed delivered 
by an Academician, the nephew of the critic, M. Chevrillon. The 
Journal des Debats, with which the writer was so long associated, 
offered the tribute of a special issue. Le Figaro published an exten- 
sive supplement. Periodical criticism has been abundant.^ 

Whoever examines this material will realize anew the vitality of 
Taine^s doctrine of determinism. Many of the estimates seem 
completely the product of the circumstances of the writers. Fur- 
thermore, a faith in the importance of milieu is at the basis of all 
the new attempts to interpret the critic by accumulating more 
petits faits significatifs about the person. And finally it is mani- 
fest again that one of the chief weaknesses of Taine may easily be 
put in terms of his own doctrine; he failed when he did not him- 
self respect the importance of milieu. 

Paul BourgePs new articles on Taine are a confirmation of his 
own state of mind. For him the critic remains an illustration of 
cette grande loi de PEtape ; for him les Origines represent the 
sentiments of all good Frenchmen in 1928; for him psychology is 
no more to be combined with physiology than physiology with 
chemistry. His attitude at this last point is analogous to that of 
Bruneti^e and the classicists; he is still for la separation des 
genres; far be it from him to put man into nature. He finds 
Taine struck with admiration before the miracle of the Church, 
and he suggests with a gentle and quite unconscious tilting of the 

^ Under the auspices of the SocUU des Amis de VBcole ’Normals. 

® There have also appeared in France during the Centennial year three 
hooks on the critic (cf. Bibliography). The present writer reviews Giraud, 
Taine, Etudes et Documents, in MLN, April, 1929. Gihaudun offers a 
convenient enumeration of the IdSes Sociales de Tame. Eosca’s thesis on 
the influence of Hegel on Taine, published entirely without reference to the 
Centennial, is an illuminating study of the metaphysics of the two writers. 
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evidence that in the letter written to him ahont le Disciple Taine 
almost tnrned to orthodoxy.^ 

In the Revue des Deux Monies M. Saint-Eene Taillandier makes 
nse of the critic to drive home a remark about church' and state, 
M. Ballaguy in the Revue Universelle begins by asserting that 
Taine, as one of the glories of Erench scholarship and letters, may 
be attached to no group, hut he devotes his article in part to an 
encomium of two churchmen whose connection with the author of 
Graindorge is that they were of the same class at the Ecole Nor- 
male, and in part to an attack upon the Eevolutionary Spirit. Vic- 
tor Giraud, in the Gorrespondant, is persuaded like Bourget that 
Taine advanced almost to the threshold of the temple. If one 
prefers to take temple in a strictly Protestant sense it is only 
necessary to read, in a periodical of different color, la Vie Nouvelle, 
of Taine^s great sympathy for the Eeformation and of the signifi- 
cance of his having entrusted the religious education of his chil- 
dren to a pasteur,^ 

In the Revue de Paris in an article by Thibaudet (which inci- 
dentally is one of the best of those on the Centennial) we leave 
theology for philosophy and are informed that Taine^s weakness as 
a thinker is that he failed to realize the significance of intuition. 
In short, Taine is not of the school of Bergson. Similarly in 
Candide M. Lecomte^s appraisal of the critic is affected by his con- 
viction that in the last few years the real truth has been rediscov- 
ered; with Boutroux and Bergson modern philosophy has placed 
the spiritual life exactly where it belongs. A Schopenhauer special- 
ist (Baillot) finds the works of Taine saturated with a philosophy 
with which, analysis of the records shows, the critic could not have 
had a long and intimate acquaintance. A journalist (Edouard 
Conte) quotes Eenan on intellectual hospitality in order to add 
that Taine recognizes only one truth, his own, and in order to 
insist that the author of les Origines is in fact a charlatan ; there 
is no such thing as an impartial man, says this writer at the begin- 
ning of his article, and proves his point. 

® M. Bourget continues to misquote Shakespeare; he refers to the admo- 
nition from Polonius to Laertes in this wise: ‘^le mot profond de Shak- 
speare: The first of all, with yourself "be true” {Rddm., 15 mars 1928, 
p. 256.) 

^ Taine really represents the Huguenot tradition says Faber in la Vie 
Nouvelle, 4 mai 1928. 
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It is conceivable that Taine, who would have enjoyed studying 
the setting of all these partialities, would have read with some 
distress, in the Revue de France, an article which is meant to rep- 
resent les jeunes. The author, M. Isay, generalizing indeed in the 
best Taine tradition, sees involved in the Centennial two different 
conceptions of the universe. Taine is related to two great tenden- 
cies of French thought. Particularly since the end of the eight- 
eenth century there have been two main currents, one of them 
relativistic, positivistic, naturalistic, the other inclined towards 
metaphysical and religious dogmatism. For forty years Taine, 
inheriting the first of these traditions, seemed to be devoting him- 
self to the noble endeavor to put man into nature. But he some- 
how failed; he lacked psychological finesse; his conception of the 
inner life is superficial (since Bergson is right). Isay^s thesis 
amounts to this : Taine asked the right questions but did not have 
quite the wisdona nor quite the courage to give the right answers, 
he has not been altogether true to the intellectual trust, he is le 
clerc qui a trahi,^ Not only Isay’s generalizations are reminiscent 
of Taine, but also his conviction of being correct, which last is 
piquant since, concluding with a parallel of Taine and Eenan, he 
pays tribute to the less convinced and far less downright of the 
great contemporaries: 

Si Pon songe au rCle que Kome a jou4 dans PMstoire de la civilisation, si 
Pon se dit que les Romains n’ont gu^re et4 que les commis voyageurs de 
Piiell^nisme et du cliristianisme, on comprend mieux la faiblesse f oncifere de 
Taine: entre son oeuvre et celle de Renan il y a quelque chose de la dis- 
tance qui s6pare Racine ou Tite-Live de Platon, Moi’se ou J^sus. 

The Centennial shows how milieu affects commentators and it 
also shows, as has been suggested, how the continuing demand for 
immediate and revealing circumstances (Taine’s petits fails si- 
gnificatifs) makes one still seek details about Taine, the person. 
Yet the fresh material is not copious. Picturesque and significant 
facts are provided by M. Saint-Eene Taillandier and by M. Che- 
vrillon, members of the family; there is an intimate article concern- 
ing Taine’s boyhood (Deschamps) ; there are a few new letters; 
several important juvenile papers are now first published.® But 

® An allusion to the recent hook by Julien Benda, la Trahison des Glercs 
(1927), the Treason of the Intellectuals. 

* Chiefly by Giraud in Etudes et Documents. 
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Taine tlie man continues to be elusive, and voices are raised to 
regret (it seems not possible to know on what authority) that 
important letters are still kept from the public. 

At this point M. Bourget, faithful to the expressed desires of 
Taine himself and of his family, but less faithful perhaps to the 
Taine doctrine of criticism, argues that one should not insist. We 
have already, says he, the information Taine wants us to have (in 
the Vie et Correspondance) ; we must not be indiscreet; we must 
not subject the reticent gentleman to that Anglo-Saxon horror, 

une interview, si brutale et si pen conforme a la vieille courtoisie 
frangaise.^^ M. Bourget surprises us by proceeding to state that 
according to Taine the real nature of a writer is revealed in his 
books and the testimony of the printed page is enough. He has 
forgotten how explicitly the critic insisted that to study the docu- 
ment in insolation is to slip into ^^une illusion de bibliotheque,^^ 
and how definitely Taine wished the man back of the document to 
become distinct et complet comme celui que tout a Fheure nous 
avons quitt4 dans la rue.^^ ^ M. Bourget and the family of Taine 
are imwilling that we should have a sidewalk acquaintance with the 
critic, and with this attitude which so clearly represents Taine^s own 
wishes we can in a sense have no quarrel. But it is none the less 
true that the critic did not consider the temoignage des livreSj in 
the case of others, enough. If he will not apply to himself his own 
doctrine we can only be interested in the refusal as an evidence of 
the man. With all respect for Taine^s shyness we return to Isay^s 
idea that the writer stood at the parting of the ways and refused 
to take an entirely definite course. It may be that his own repu- 
tation will suffer from this inconsistency aud this reticence. Such 
is the suggestion to M. Thibaudet; since the biographical details 
have in so many cases been refused, the man loses reality. 

M. Thibaudet may be right in a deeper sense. If Taine leaves us 
a little cold it is perhaps not only that we have been denied oppor- 
tunity to come into direct contact with the vitality of the man, but 
that we suspect that he in turn sometimes lacked direct contact 

’’ Introduction d VSistoire de la Literature AnglaisCy p. v. Much more 
correct than M. Bourget is M. L6vy>Bruhl, who remarks at the Sorhonne 
celebration that Taine "veut qu’on se repr^sente Thomme avec sa physio- 
nomie, sa taille, la couleur de ses yeux et de ses cheveux, ses v^tements, 
ses gestes accoutum^s, ses singularites physiques et morales, ses croyances, 
en un mot tout ce qui constitue sa personne visible et invisible," 
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with the vitality of the civilization he wished to appraise. He once 
objected that Sixte, in Bonrgefs Disciple, is no true scientist since 
he never became specific, did not handle materials in a laboratory, 
did not experience the reality of social relations, remained a recluse. 

II a suivi des cours, et il a In des livres, rien de plus.^^ ® It is 
startling to find that elsewhere Taine himself, disgusted with 
human relations, cries out : J^ai besoin d^^tre avec mes livres qui 
ne mentent pas.-’^ ® The game of quoting authors against them- 
selves may easily become puerile. But we have too much evidence 
that Taine is sure his books do not lie, that he fancied he could find 
not only peace but the truth in isolation. The Centennial articles 
emphasize what Taine himself spoke of as his tendency to faire 
fours. We are reminded that at the Ecole Normale he put cotton 
into his ears and a green shade over his eyes to separate himself 
from the outside world, we are told again that he scorned human 
evidence, that he was a pure intellectual. In Graindorge ^^il a 
retrace de bonne foi le tableau d’un monde qui etait dans son propre 
esprit . . . un monde un pen ingenu, tel que pouvait Finventer 
un demiurge a Fame pure.^^ Herriot echoes this sentiment in his 
speech at the Sorbonne: ^^il a manque k cette magnifique intelli- 
gence, a cet homme de cabinet, Fepreuve de Faction . . . M. Taine 
ne fut meme pas Ministre de FInstruction Publique.-^^ Taine 
remarked to Saint-Eene Taillandier in a discussion of universal 
suffrage : 

Votis me dites ne pent pas y touclier sous peine de jeter le pays 

en des convulsions. Peut-^tre avez-vous raison; mais c’est votre affaire 
et non la mienne. 

In a letter recently published he wrote ; 

Je suis un reclus, une esp^ce de castor intellectuel de Pile Saint-Louis, 
habitud et contraint la vie solitaire et sedentaire.^^ 

Was he sufficiently aware in fact of all the vital circumstances 
which to him in theory were of prime importance? It remains a 
tribute if Taine^s limitations are so evident to the present genera- 
tion because it is persuaded of the excellence of his own doctrine. 

® Vie et Gorrespondance, iv, 290. 

® M, IV, 66. 

M. Bidou in Debate, 21 avril 1928. 

Cf. le Mgwro, 21 avril 1928, Qmlques Lettres Retrouv6es. This par- 
ticular letter has as a matter of fact already been published by Lolide in 
Jm PdMva, Paris, 1920. 
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'What is the final estimate in 1928 ? A thousand reservations as 
to his ideas, says Lasserre, who at the same time insists, as do many 
others, npon the royal honesty of the man. The BLC, suggests 
that his principles of literary criticism are out of date. M. Thi- 
baudet would agree,^'^ but he considers certain of his books likely 
to keep their place of honor : les Essais de Critiquej les Carnets de 
Voyage, la Correspondance, Graindorge, les Origines. Paul Souday 
reads VAncien Regime with rapture; M. Gaxotte considers it the 
weakest volume. And so the balance swings. There is an interest 
of actuality in the testimony of Andre Maurois as to the continued 
authenticity of Taine^s observations about England. 

In so far as one may speak of a consensus of opinion, it is this 
(in the sober language of M. Levy-Bruhl: ^^Son oeuvre a pu Mre 
depassee; mais Timpuision qufil a donn6e se fait encore sentir, la 
voie quTl a indiquee etait la bonne.^-' And as to the repercus- 
sions. of the Taine doctrine, M. Lombard remarks in one of the 
most unbiased and keen of the Centennial articles : 

Son influence est partout. Nous la retrouvons . . . dans nos ni4tli>odes de 
travail, dans nos id§es g^nSrales, mais aussi dans nos imaginations; elle 
est dans la fagon dont s’ordonne pour nous Tensemble des faits humains, 
dans la vision color^e et mouvante ofl nous invoquons la s^rie indeflnie des 
slides et les aspects changeants de notre terre.^"^ 

TAINE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Baillot, A., Taine et Schopenhauer, Mercure de France, 1 avril. 

Ballaguy, P., Taine et Son Oentenawe, Revue Universelle, 1 juin. 

Berteval, W., La Sensibility de Taine, Grande Revue, juin. 

Berton, C., Taine et le Theatre, Nouvelles Litteraires, 28 juillet. 

Bourget, P., Le Centenaire de Taine, Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 mars. 

, Souvenirs sur M, Taine, Annales, 1 avril. 

, et al., Le Centenaire de Taine, Figaro, Sup. lit., 21 avril.^® 


Cf. Eevice de Paris, 15 avril 1928, p. 763. 

Le Temps, 25 mai 1928. 

Even in tlie United States the impulsion donn^e may be noted today. 
Wittingly or not, Mr. Lewis Mumford and the Beards and even Mr. 
Mencken write of American civilization in accordance with the Taine prin- 
ciples. In the Saturday Review (Sept. 18, 1926) Mr. Canby writes with 
enthusiasm of a doctrine of criticism which he credits to Spengler, although 
it may well be either pure Taine or Taine inspired by Hegel. 

^®A11 of the works mentioned appeared in 1928. Unimportant news- 
paper articles have been omitted. 

Articles by Bourget, Lods, “Lancelot,” Giraud, Marsan, Batin, Vau- 
doyer, Gaxotte, Dupouy, Levaillant, Gibaudun, Honda. 
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Chevrillon, A., Les Prmcipes Critiques de Tame, Eevue des Deux Mondes, 
15 juin, 1 juillet. 

Conte, E., L^Bomme d TMse, Dep^che de Toulouse, 6 avril. 

Descaves, L., Une Statue pour Tamef . . . Non: un Buste, Journal, 21 
avril. 

Deschamps, C., Un Centenaire. Hippolyte Taine Ecolier, Temps, 20 mai. 

Eaber, Taine ou V Anti-Rousseau, Vie Nouvelle, 4 mai. 

Erangois-Poncet, et al., Le Centenaire de Taine d la Sorhonne, Temps, 
25 mai.^^ 

Gayot, A. (ed.), La Copie dBntrSe d VEcole Normale 8up4rieure d^Bippo- 
lyte Taine, Temps, 24 mai.^® 

Gibaudun, R., Les Id4es Sociales de Taine, Paris, Editions Argo. 

Giraud, V., Bippolyte Taine, Etudes et Documents, Paris, Vrin. 

, LBvolution Religieuse de Taine, d propos de Son Centenaire, Cor- 

respondant, 10 avril, 

Hermant, A., Le Bois Sacr^, Eigaro, 7 sept. 

Hollard, H., Tame et le Christianisme, Le Lien (Lyon), mai. 

, Taine et le Protestantisme, Le Lien (Lyon), juin. 

, Taine et le Christianisme, UOpinion de Taine sur VEducation 

Protestantef d’aprhs Son Testament, Christianisme Social, juin.^® .... 

Isay, R., Bippolyte Taine: le Bilan d^une Qrande Pens4e, Revue de Erance, 
15 avril. 

Lasserre, P., Taine Bistorien et Critique, Nouvelles Litt4raires, 28 avril. 

Lecomte, G., Taine et Notre Temps, Candide, 19 avril. 

Lombard, A., Le Centenaire de Taine, Nouvelle Semaine Artistique et Lit- 
t4raire (Neucb§.tel, Suisse), 7 avril. 

Mathiex, P., Le Centenaire d’un Grand Ecrivain. La Jeunesse de Taine, 
Souvenirs de VEcole Normale, Libertd, 24 octobre. 

Haurois, A., Taine et VAngleterre, Nouvelles Litt^raires, 2 juin. 

P., A., L’Evolution Religieuse de Taine, Vie Nouvelle, 27 avril, 11 et 18 
mai, 

Quirielle, P. de, et al., Le Centenaire de Tame, Journal des Ddbats, 21 
avril.*® 

Raynaud, E., et Vaillant, J. P. (eds.), Le Centenaire de Taine, Cabiers 
Ardennais, Soci4td des Ecrivains Ardennais, Cbarleville.*^ 


^^The full text of all the speeches (Frangois-Poncet, Bougie, Ldvy-Bruhl, 
Hazard, Herriot). 

Also published by Giraud in Etudes et Documents, 

A republication with slight revisions of the two articles which 
appeared in Le Lien. 

Articles by de Quirielle, Bellessort, Giraud, Bidou, Aynard, Roche- 
blave, Narsy and an unedited letter from Taine to Nefftzer. Published 
also in the form of a pamphlet by Dibats, 

A page inidite by Taine, a Preface by Chevrillon, poem by Raynaud, 
articles on Tame et son pays by Dacremont, Gobron, Hubert, Vaillant, le 
Tombeau de Taine by Druart, and some thirty concise estimates of the 
critic (EHommage de la Erance, de T^tranger, des Ardennes). 
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Eosca, D. D., Taine et Hegel (tMse), Paris, Gaml)er. 

Samt“Keii4 Taillandier, G., Auprbs de M. Tame, Eevue des Deux Mondes, 15 
avril, 1 mai. 

S4e, H., Taine, Historien de la LittSrature et de VArt, Grande Eevue, juin. 
Strowski, P., Hippolyte Tame et Moloch, Figaro, 29 d4e. 

Souday, P., Taine Historien, 24 et 31 mai. 

Taine, H., La Forit (page in4dite). La Grive (Eevue Ardennaise de Lit- 
t^rature et d’Art), oct. 

TMbaudet, A., Le Centenaire de Taine, Eevue de Paris, 15 avril. 

, M, Taine d G-enhve, ISTouvelles Litteraires, 16 juin. 

Tame, Bergson et M. Souday, N'ouvelles Litteraires, 28 juillet. 

Van Tieghem, P., Tame Critique LitUraire, Flambeau (Bruxelles), dec.°^ 

Brown University. HOEATIO SMITH. 


THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF GANDIDE, AND 
VOLTAIEHS COEEECTIONS 

Preserved in the Voltaire collection in the public library at 
Leningrad is a MS. entitled : 

Notes et remarques de Wiagniere avee les corrections et additions faites 
par M. de Voltaire, pour etre mises dans ses oeuvres, et qui ne se 
trouvent dans aucune des collections, en attendant la suite. N. B. On s’est 
servi de T^dition de KeM par Beaumarcbais, et d’un exemplaire qui a 
^cbapp4 au feu.^ 

Many of Wagniere^s notes and remarks contain valuable bibli- 
ographical information^ while many of Voltaire^s corrections have 
not yet found their place in his printed works. Wagniere wrote 
these notes at the instigation of Catherine II in copies of the Kehl 
edition which were passed on to him immediately upon publica- 
tion by Baron Grimm.^ The latter explained to him that the 
expense and trouble of sending the annotated volumes to Catherine 


M, Van Tiegbem has indicated this article to me as in press, but not 
yet published (January, 1929). Notes on the Centennial have appeared in 
Mercure de France, 15 mai; Chroniques des Lettres frangaises, mai-juin; 
EHL., avril-juin, juillet-sept. ; ELG., juillet»sept. 

^ Bibliotheque de Voltaire, Armoire 4, no. 247. This MS. appears to 
have escaped the notice of F. Caussy in his Inventaire des manuscrits de 
la bibliotheque de Voltaire (Paris, 1913). 

® See Paul Bonnefon, Une correspondence in^dite de Grimm avec Wag- 
ni^re,” EHL., in (1896), 528, 529. 
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would be too great; whereupon Wagniere set down the notes and 
corrections with volume, page, and line references in the MS. de- 
scribed above, and sent them through Grimm to his benefactress.^ 

The notes for ^^Tome 42. Romans.^^^ contain the following 
information concerning Candide: 

Page 223. Candide fnt imprime en 1759, compost en 1758. La premiere 
copie qne j’en fis fut en jnillet 1758, a Schweitzingen pour S. A. E. Mgr. 
FElecteur Palatin. 

Page 252, ligne 7. du Pape urbain 10 (note de Tauteur m^me) : Voiez 
Fextr^me discretion de Fautenr! II n’y eut, jusqu^a present, aucun Pape 
nomme urbain dix. II eraint de donher une batarde k un pape connu. O 
la cireonspection I 6 la delicatesse de conscience! 

Page 327, ligne 23. ce simple particuUer qui est en 4tat de donner cent 
fois autant que chacun de nous, et qui le donnef Corrigez ainsi: cet 
bonnne qui est en etat de donner cent fois autant que cbacun de nous, et 
qui le donne? — ^Etes-vous roi aussi, monsieur? — ^Non, messieurs, et n’en ai 
nulle envie. 

'Page 328, ligne 24. G^est . une bagatelle qui ne m&rite pas notre 
attention. Corrigez: C’est une cbose qui ne m4rite pas notre attention. 
Qu’importe ave'c qui Fon soupe pourvu qu’on fasse bonne cbere? 

Professor Morize, in his critical edition of Candide, weighing 
carefully the evidence from anecdote and correspondence, set the 
date of composition between the month of July and the first days of 
December, 1758, while leaning toward the earlier date.® This 
date Wagniere^s note here definitely establishes. Eormey appears 
therefore to have been right in stating that Voltaire, at Schwet- 
zingen, mit tout son art a se rendre agreable a Telecteur, et, entre 
autres choses, il commenga la composition de Candide, dont il 
lisait les chapitres a ce prince a mesure quails etaient faits,^^ but 
entirely wrong in adding that Voltaire left the court unceremo- 
niously before the completion of the work.® It would seem again 

* Ibid., m, 530. 

* Tbe volume numbering of the first issue was incorrect; read “Tome 
44.” See Bengesco, Voltaire: Bibliographic de ses oeuvres (Paris, 1882- 
1890), IV, 130, n. 2. 

® A. Morize, Candide (Paris, 1913), pp. viii-x. Professor Morize is 
mi^ken, however, in inferring that Desnoiresterres did not believe the 
work to have been begun at Sehwetzingen. The latter writes : “ Quant a 
Candide, nous ne nous opposons point k ce qufil ait et4 commenod 
k Sehwetzingen” {Voltaire aux Dilices, p. 293). 

® Eormey, Souvenirs d^un citoyen (Berlin, 1789), ii, 230-1; cited by 
Morize (Zoo. dt.) and at length by Desnoiresterres {op. cit., pp. 291-2). 
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that we must abandon the anecdote which relates that Oandide was 
composed in three days spent by Voltaire in absolute seclusion and 
that the intruding Mme Denis received the manuscript in the face 
with the words: Tenez^ curieuse^ voila pour vous/^ Eor Voltaire, 
when he went to pay court to Prince Charles Theodore, left his 
nieces behind him to amuse themselves aux Delices/^ ^ It is 
enough for those who have pointed out the easy, spontaneous, un- 
labored composition of Oandide that Voltaire wrote it away from 
his books and during a brief visit of about two weeks at Schwet- 
zingen. 

The note on Pope Urban X came to Beuchot through Decroix, 
literary director of the Kehl edition, and has since been included 
in Voltaire’s collected works. The two corrections are also found 
very generally in editions that have, followed Beuchot’s text, from 
the Armand-Aubree edition, begun in 1829, to the Moland edition,® 
and must have come through the same channel. Since they did not 
appear in Kehl or in any of the preceding editions. Professor 
Morize naturally did not consider them in the preparation of his 
critical text. They are distinct improvements on the original text, 
however, and we have Wagniere’s word that they were made by 
Voltaire himself.® 

IsfoEMAn- L. Torrey. 

Yale University. 


LTMAGE DU KAVIEE CHEZ BAUDELAIEE 

Tout lecteur des Fleurs du Mai et des Po ernes en Prose a du 
etre frappe par le retour obstine d’une image qui semble avoir 
hante I’esprit du poete : I’image d’un navire qui dans le port f aible- 

Desnoiresterres, oy. cit., p. 290. 

® 1829 edition, xxxvi, 189(a), 251, 252; Moland edition, xxi, 157(1), 
208, 209. 

® Wagni^re was disappointed that his collaboration on the Kehl edition 
was disdained. He was in touch, however, with Decroix. (Paul Bonnefon, 
op. cit., m, 523, 531). The information he gave to Decroix was incom- 
plete, as corrections in Microm^gas and other works were not thus passed 
on. Beuchot states that he was able to track down the leads given him 
by Decroix, with one exception (Bengesco, op. cit., iv, 180). It seems 
probable that the one exception was this manuscript by Wagni^re. 
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ment se balance, on qui s^eloigne et glisse lentement, fnyante vision 
de voiles et de mats, accompagnee pax le chant des matelots.^ Nons 
vondrions ici, en rassemblant certains textes, jeter quelqne lumiere 
snr ce thfeme qni a inspire a Baudelaire plnsienrs de ses plus beaux 
vers. 

La source premiere de cette image a pu etre le spectacle d^un 
navire apergu au cours du cflebre voyage de jeunesse de Baudelaire, 
ou plus probablement encore, la contemplation d^un tableau fran- 
gais du xviie ou du xviiie siecle, d^un CL Lorrain ou d^un Watteau, 
ou Fon voit ces vaisseaux a la voilure compliquee attendant au port 
Fheure de Fembarquement. Mais Fimage, en sejournant dans Fes- 
prit du poete, et comme caressee amoureusement par ses r^ves, 
e’est tres vite eloignee de toute r^alite, et est devenue pour Baude- 
laire le symbole de tout ce qui lui etait cher. 

Nous trouvons d^abord cette vision, le plus souvent a peine sug- 
g&ee, dans plusieurs des pieces inspirees par Jeanne Duval. La 
longue chevelure crepue de sa maitresse apparait a Baudelaire 
comnxe un vaste ocean, dont le parfum suscite en lui sa vision 
favorite : 

Tu contiens, mer d’^b^ne, un eblonissant rive 

De voiles, de ramenrs, de fiammes et de mats.® 

Puis c’est la demarche de la negresse, et bientSt mSme la demarche 
de la femme en general, que va symboliser pour lui ce navire de 
ses rSves. A plusieurs reprises,^ le poete a trouve les vers les plus 
grandioses pour evoquer cette allure rythmee et balancee de la 
femme, et surtout dans la strophe celebre qui est le joyau du Bern 
Navire : 


Quand tu vas balayant Tair de ta jupe large, 

Tu fais Teffet d’un beau vaisseau qui prend le large, 

Chargee de toile, et va roulant 
Suivant un rythme doux, et paresseux, et lent. 

On pent saisir ici la mysterieuse analogic que Baudelaire a per- 
gue entre la femme qui s^avance et le navire qui glisse sur les eaux. 

^ Par exemple dans Parf'um JScootique et La, Oheiyelure. {Les Fleurs du 
Mai. Id. Oonard, xxii et xxiii) et Tin HdmispMre dans une Chevelure 
{Po4mes en Prose, xvii), 

^ La Chevelure {Fleurs du Mai, xxiii). 

® Par exemple dans Un Serpent qui Danse, stropbe 7 {Fleurs de Mai, 
xxviii). 
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Le balancement dandine de la femme qui passe^ droite et fiere^ 
semblant mepriser tout ce qui Fentoure, lui rappelait la fuite de 
ces grands vaisseaux surmontes de mats et de vergues. Les voiles du 
navire^ le poete les retrouve meme dans; les jupes longues et majes- 
tueuses que ses contemporaines soulevaient en marcliant^ accentuant 
ainsi le rytbme de leur allure.^ Enfin, dans le glissemfent rythme et 
doux du navire comme de la femme^ Baudelaire gottait eette bar- 
monie qui governe tout un vaste ensemble, un mouvement savant, 
sur et maitre de lui, qu^il aimait a retrouver dans tout ce qui le 
charmait, et dans lequel nous voudrions voir le symbole m^me de 
Fart baudelairien. 

Tin aussi lucide analyste que Baudelaire n^etait d^ailleurs pas 
liomme k rever a cette image sans s^efforcer de lui trouver un sens 
profond. II a livre le resultat de ses reflexions ga et la dans les 
Po ernes en Prose,^ et surtout dans un tres curieux fragment des 
Fusees, ou Fon croirait lire un geometre resolvant un probleme : ® 

Je crois que le charme infini et myst^rieux qui git dans la contemplation 
d’un navire, et surtout d’un navire en mouvement, tient, dans le premier 
cas k la r4gularit4 et k la sym4trie, qui sont un des besoins primordiaux 
de Fesprit bumain, au m4me degr4 que la complication et Fbarmonie; et 
dans le second cas, a la multiplication successive et k la g4n4ration de 
toutes les courbes et figures imaginaires op4r4es dans Fespace par les 
414ments r4els de Fob jet. . - . 

Ce navire, c^est la poesie de Baudelaire, a deja dit G. de 
Eeynold p et en eff et cette image a sans cesse bante Fimagination 
de Baudelaire, parce qubl y a trouve, par une serie d^analogies 
intuitivement pergues, puis analysees par sa pergante reflexion, le 
symbole de la femme selon ses rgves, et son ideal artistique. 
Baudelaire a souvent insiste sur Fimportance de la regularite et de 
la symetrie dans Foeuvre d^art, et voila d^abord ce qui le frappe 
dans un navire ou tout est calcule en vue d^un mysterieux equi- 
libre. Mais cette regularite et cette symetrie sont obtenues malgre, 
ou par, la complication infinie des diverses parties, en particulier 

* A une Passante, [Fleurs du Mai, ciii) . 

Une femme passa, d’une main fastueuse 
Soulevant, balanqant le feston et Fourlet. 

» Vn HimispMre dans une Ohevelure, xvii, et Le Port, xli. 

« Oeuvres Posthumes, 4d. E. Crepet, Quartin, 1887, p. 86. 
de Eeynold, Ch. Baudelawe, ('04s, 1920), p. 352. 
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de la mature et de la voilure; les lignes meme de ces mats et de 
ces voiles evoquent les courbes qu^elles vont decrire dans Fespace; 
c^’est la FeMment de surprise, de condensation suggestive, qn^ 
Baudelaire a tonjonrs en soin d^aj outer a celni de regnlarite et 
qni devait ensuite, avee les symbolistes, eonnaitre nne si brillante 
fortune. Bt, saisissant pour ainsi dire sur le fait le developpement 
de Fimage en symbole, nous voyons la marche rythmee et savamment 
gouvemee de ce navire devenir la courbe meme de la poesie 
baudelairienne ; dans la magnifique ouverture du sonnet xxxix, la 
meme vision revient pour evoquer cette fois la gloire de son livre 
voguant sur Focean des ages futurs : 

Je te donne ces vers afin que si mon nom 
Aborde heureusement aux epoques lointaines, 

Et fait rever un soir les cervelles humaines, 

Vwissecm fa^voris4 par m grcmd aquilon ® 


Yale University, 


Henki Peyee. 


WHO WROTE THE EFITAPHE DE CROMWELL? 

A rather striking example of the attribution of a poem to several 
authors,^ is furnished by the Epitaphe de Cromwell, which because 
of its republican tendencies, enjoyed a vogue in the eighteenth 
century, and is frequently found in the commonplace books of 
that period : 

® II resterait a indiquer la fortune de cette image du navire apr^s Bau- 
delaire. On le retrouvera, pour ne mentionner que les deux successeurs 
les plus directs de notre po^te, cliez Mallarme [Brise Marine) y non plus 
voilier, mais steamer, balangant encore sa mature et retentissant du 
“ chant des matelots et il est dans VEupalmos de P. Val4ry (p. 109-110) 
une admirable page sur les ports, “ces nobles dtablissements a demi- 
naturels/’ avee “ la presence de Thorizon pur, la naissance et Teffacement 
d’une voile, F^motion du d^tachement de la terre, le commencement des 
perils, le seuil ^tincelant des centimes inconnues,” dont les historiens lit- 
tdraires de Favenir n^auront sans doute point de peine a retrouver la 
source dans notre thame baudelairien. 

^ For other examples, see my article, “ Poems erroneously attributed to 
Chapelain, Corneille, J. B. Rousseau, La Fontaine, etc.,” Neo’-Philologus, 
ETovember, 1926. 
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Ci-glt le destructeur d^un pouvoir 14gitime, 

Jusques au dernier jour favor ise des cieux, 

Dont les vertus m-eritoient mieux 
Que le trdne acquis par le crime. 

Par quel destin faut-il, par quelle loi, 

Qu’S, tous ceux qui sont nes pour porter la couronne, 

Ce soit I’usurpateur qui donne 
L’exemple des vertus que doit avoir un Roi? 

The date o^ this epitaph is 1658^ the year of CromwelFs death. 
The epigram was ascribed to Pavilion in the Porie-feuille d’un 
homme de gout on Ves'prit de nos meilleurs poetes (edition of 1770, 
I, 90), but this is no proof that it is) by him, since even the best 
edition of E. Pavilion (imisterdam, 1750, 2 voL), issued by Le 
Eevre de Saint-Marc, contains poems by several other authors.^ 
On the other hand, it is found, unsigned, in Yoltaire^s Sottisier 
and in several eighteenth century manuscripts. It appears un- 
changed, but with the title |of the pjpitaphe du Prince d'Orange 
(William' III, died 1702), in the (Euvres of the Abbe Kegnier- 
Desmarais (1707, p. 82), and with his signature in Sautereau de 
Marsy^s collection, Le nouveau Siecle de Louis XIV (edition of 
1804, III, 90). 

But it is also found among the poems of the Marquis de La 
Fare, in MS. 15029 F. 'F* of the Bibliotheque Nationale, and it 
is explicitly attributed to this friend of de Chaulieu by a manu- 
script, Becueil de plusiers Piesse [ate], of about 1734, in my posses- 
sion (p. 452). 

The authorship of this epigram, which appeared under two diff- 
erent titles is, therefore, uncertain, and it is safe to classify it 
among the imposing number of doubtful ascriptions of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century poetry. 

G. L. VAN Eoosbeoeok. 

Columbia University, 


HEINE AND WIELAND 

It is surprising that the literary historian can entirely ignore the 
possible influence of Wieland on Heine. Max J. Wolff in the last 
full biography of Heine makes absolutely no reference to the 

2 See LacMvre, Bibliotheque des ReceuUs Collectifs, m, 468, and iv, 165. 
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possibility of any sucb influence.^ Possibly the literary historian 
has been too conscious of Heme’s technical excellence to connect 
him with a predecessor of Wieland’s technical deficiencies. Also, it 
appears likely that the emphasis laid on the connection between 
Byron and Heine has obscured an equally existent connection be- 
tween Wieland and Heine. It is the object of this paper to suggest 
that there are sufficient grounds to warrant an investigation of the 
whole subject. 

If the customary value be placed upon literary parallels, surely it 
cannot be denied that Atta Trolly Kaput III, owes something to 
Oleronf Here are Wieland’s opening lines: 

Nocli einmal sattelt mir den Hippogryplien, ihr Musen 
Zum Ritt ins alte, romantische Land’ 

Wie lieblicli um meinen entfesselten Busen 

Der holde Wahnsinn spielt! Wer scMang das magische Band 

Um meine Stirn? Wer treibt von meinen Angen den Nebel, 

Der anf der Vorwelt Wundern liegt? 

And this is Heine : 

Traum der Sommernaelit! Pbantastiscli 
Zwecklos ist mein Lied. Ja, zwecklos 
Wie die Liebe, wie das Leben, 

Wie der Scbdpfer samt der Scbopfung! 

Nur der eignen Lust geborcbend, 

Galoppierend oder fliegend, 

Tummelt sicb im Fabelreicbe 
Mein geliebter Pegasus. 


Jede Blindbeit weicbtl Mein Blick 
Dringt bis in die tiefste Steinkluft, 

In die Hoble Atta Trolls — 

Icb verstebe seine EedenI 

Both poets are attracted and re-attracted by tales of magic and by 
the magic of the old tales, but their use of the magical can be under- 
stood only from a sophisticated standpoint. Both present a ming- 
ling of the romantic and the sceptic, picturing wonders to their 
own and their readers’ delight, but with their tongues in their 
cheeks. Can this similarity of attitude and approach to the subject 
matter be quite fortuitous ? Is there not sufficient in it to make one 
feel that Heine had not merely read and enjoyed Wieland’s verse 


^ Max J. Wolff, Eeinrioh Heine, 1922 . 
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romances^ bnt had learnt from them also? Perhaps admirers of 
Heine have been so engaged in laying stress on his development 
of suppleness,, lightness and pointedness in the German language, 
that they have overlooked the work done by Wieland at his best 
exactly in this direction. Perhaps the orthodox view that Wieland 
had no literary descendants of note makes this oversight more intel- 
ligible. Yet among the tales in verse which lead np to Oder on 
there is one, Das 8or)i)mermdrchen, the tone of which must have 
made a real appeal to Heine. If, again, Heine talks in the 
Vorrede to Atta Troll of ^^die Parodie eines freiligrathschen 
Gedichtes,^^ Wieland^s treatment of the tales of chivalry is certainly 
not respectful. 

The reader finds in Das Sommermjirclien something characteristic 
of Heine, the use of foreign words, often in rime, to mark the 
banter and irony in which both poets delight. The anthologies 
eschew Wieland. Were it not so, something of what appears to 
many as a revelation in Heine might achieve a truer perspective. A 
few examples are adduced. 

1. 288 ff. Er war im Eliehn, 

Da kamen grosse Haufen 
Von Lowen gegen ihn 
Mit offnem ScMund gelaufen. 

Der arme Herr 
Testiert mentaliter. 

1. 488 ff. Doch, libern Themsefluss 

Auf einem Drakt 
Zu traben, 

XJnd das — pardonneis-moi, 

Um einen Kuss, 

Das sollte sick 
Der grosse Mitkridat, 

Ma foi, 

Verbeten baben 
So ^ gut als icb. 

1. 1033 ff. Dem Ritter rat nacb solcker Motion 
Sein leerer Magen, 

Die Invitation 
Nickt auszuscklagen. 

Not only Oberon, not only Das Sornmermdrchen could give 
Heine examples of the conscious imitation of medieval naivete 
which, too, he could appreciate. This conscious imitation is itself, 
3 
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and very intelligibly, responsible for some of the charges of offend- 
ing against good taste, which have been brought against both poets. 
Both enjoy introducing into their work scraps of information 
culled from many fields, a characteristic itself suggestive of that 
mental activity and quickness they cannot be denied. Both lack 
power to sustain a satiric approach. 

One might well doubt if Heine read much of Aristipp, not to say 
of Agathon; but it can hardly be mere fancy to find in his writings 
something of the spirit of Die Abderiten,^ Certainly Heine writes 
disparagingly of Wieland, ostensibly putting him in the same cate- 
gory as Iffland and August Laf ontaine. Wieland war der damalige 
grosse Dichter, mit dem es etwa nur Herr Odendichter Ramler zu 
Berlin in der Poesie aufnehmen konnte. Abgottisch wurde Wie- 
land verehrt, mehr als jemals Goethe.^^ ^ No student of Heine, 
however, will believe that this necessarily reveals his true attitude. 
Much rather one might recall the fact, which other views of him 
have forced definitely into the background, that Wieland, in com- 
mon with Heine, liked to consider himself a social and political 
critic and herald. The mocking tone is largely due to the lack of 
any ultimate personal conviction. If Wieland has genuine roots in 
a comfortable hedonism, Heine can lay claim at times to a greater 
honesty of opinion, for it comes from a greater depth of feeling. 
Neither on the one side, nor on the other, however, is there anything 
to prevent the conclusion that both writers are more characterised 
by wit, than by moral principle, or yet moral indignation. This 
recognition of an aflSnity in the spirit can be held to emphasise the 
call for an examination of the literary relationship. 

University College, Dundee. KeiTN’ETB: C. HateISTS. 


uf gakunpai {Luc. Ill, 23) 

Nach Streitberg^ iibertragt die Wortgruppe uf gakunpai {Luc. 
Ill, 23) das Griechische ‘'^unklarer Weise.^^ Dieses 

Ap)(6ix€vo^ wird aber in der Anmerkung zur Lucas-Stelle naoh Bern- 

*Cf. the sarcastic reference to "die abderitisclie Partei in Bexitscli- 
land,” Vorrede zur Yorrede, Franzosische Zustande. 

*Die Bomantisohe Sohule, Brsiea Buch. 

^Got. Bibel‘ (1928), S.44. 
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liardt als Passiv von apxo) aufgef asst nnd mit nnter GeEorsam 
iibersetzt. Der gr. Text ist doch jedem nnbefangenen Leser taghell. 
Kal aVTO^ rjv 6 lrjxrov<s w<r€t erwv rpiaKOvra ap^opevo^ I End JeSUS Selber 
"war gleichsam beim Beginn der dreissiger Jahre, oder ^^Et ipse 
Jesus erat incipiens quasi annorum triginta/^ wie es in der Vulgata 
lieisst. 

Wenn also uf galcunpai etwa den Sinn ^^beim Beginn/^ oder 
^^am Anfang^^ haben soll^ so miisste die Eorm gahunps^ ein 
Verbalabstraktum mit dem -ti Suffix sein und sicb auf ein Verbum 
beziehen^ welches eine Bedeutung wie " beginnen oder anf angen 
in sich enthalt. Ein passendes Verbum lasst sich aber im Gotischen 
nicht nachweisen. Phonetisoh genaue Entsprechungen des got. 
gakunps^ finden sich aber in dem ahd. hikunt = natura, imd in 
dem ae. gecynd = Natm% Art, Die altere Bedeutung des lat. 
natum ist wohl Geburt^^: das ae. Adjektiv gecynde (Beow. 2197^ 
2696) bedeutet angeboren.^^ Deshalb ware es moglich, fur das 
got. gakunps^ die urspriingliche Bedeutung ^^Geburt^^ voraus- 
zusetzen. Da aber das Gotische auch schon gdbaurps kennt^ wird 
man dem Worte gakunps^ diese Bedeutung wohl absprechen mlissen. 
Man wird aber das got. gakunps * auf die idg. Wurzel gen : gn 
zuriickfuhren und fiir das got. Abstraktum eine Bedeutung wie 
^^Zustand des Werdens^^ (gr. ylyvopoA.) vorschlagen diirfen. Auf 
Naturerscheinungen bezogen wiirde diese Bedeutung leicht in die 
von Eintreten ubergehen. Got. uf iibersetzt das grieohische 
VTTO, welches raumlich oft den Sinn vor, an hat und welches, auf 
die Zeit iibertragen, die Bedeutung gegen hat. uf gakunpai wiirde 
demgemass also gegen Eintreten/^ d. h. ^^am Anfang^^ heissen, 
und das ist doch die Bedeutung, welche die Lucas-Stelle foxdert, 

Harva/rd University, E.-M. S. PCeeS’NEE. 


BYCOENB-BYGOENE, HUSBAND OF CHICHEVACHE 

In the prefatory remarks to her edition of Lydgate’s ^ Bycorne 
and Chichevache,’ ^ Miss Hammond says of Bycorne, ^The two 
names were originally Bigorne and Chi(n)chefache; and their 
coupling and contrast is a late medieval arrangement. The for- 

English Terse between Chaucer and Surrey (Duke University Press, 
1927), pp. 113-8. 
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mer word has not yet been explained etymologically, and is rare ^ 
. . . ^ For Bicorne or Bigorne there is much less to be said. Per- 
haps the change of g to giving the word the apparent meaning 
of two-homed,^^ followed the transmutation of Chichevache into 
a cow and the connection of the two beasts . . . The true French 
word higorne meant either an iron-shod staff, or argoV^ accord- 
ing to Godefroy; the transference to signify a beast of folk-lore is 
not yet explained.^ 

If it be not Tingracions to single out an error in so admirable a 
volume and so welcome an edition of Lydgate^s poem, I should like 
to note, first that the etymological relationship is just the reverse 
of that given by Miss Hammond, higorne being derived from Latin 
hicornisj and secondly, that the meaning of ^ fantastic animal ^ 
for higorne is so well attested in modern French dialects that there 
can be hardly any doubt of its antiquity. 

The etymological dictionaries of the Eomance languages agree 
in deriving French higorne, and the related words in other Eo- 
mance tongues (Ital. higornia, Prov. higorno. Span, higornia) 
from Latin hicornis or a derivative hicornia/ ^ The only reason 
for Miss Hammond’s statement that the name Bicorne was origin- 
ally Bigorne, seems to be the fact that in similar French poems (of 
the sixteenth century, however) the name is Bigorne. Though for 
the most part Vulgar Latin intervocal c disappears in Old 
French, the voicing to g has many parallels (cf. dragon < draco- 
nem, aign < acutum and Schwan-Behrens, Grammatih des Alt- 
franzdsischen, 145 Anm.). Bicorne, however, persisted as a learned 
form beside higorne, and forms with c and g are found side by 
side in a great variety of meanings in modern French dialects: 
^iron instrument with two teeth,’ ^branching top of a tree,’ ^a 
kind of turbot,’ ‘^an insect,’ etc., all deriving from the original 

®K6rting, LateiniscTie-Eomanisches Worterhuch, 3d ed., 1369; Meyer- 
Ltibke, Romanisches MymologisGlies Wortertueh, 1084 (cf. Jud in Herrig’s 
Arohw 127. 428) ; Walther von Wartburg, Franzdsisches Ftymologisdhes 
Worterluch (Bonn and Leipzig, 1922 — ), pp. 352-3; Hatzfeld-Darmsteter, 
s. V. higorne. These authorities assume (because of the retention of the 
medial guttural) that the Northern French form is borrowed from some 
other Romance dialect. Since Miss Hammond mentions the curious mean- 
ing ^ argot ^ for higorne^ it may be worth nothing that this is explained 
in Sain4an, Les Sources de VArgot Ancien (Paris, 1912), ii, 288, and 
Wartburg, p. 353. 
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meaning ^ two<liorne'd/ ® Even in Latin licornis was applied 
figuratively to ^ a two-pronged instrument for cutting weeds/ ^ 

Various dialects of Poitou and Saintonge have bigorne or bi- 
gourne meaning "^fantastic animal/ or Hwp-horned loupgarou/ 
Lalanne cites bigourne, ^animal fantastique que Ton suppose se 
rendre au sabbat/ as common in Vienne, arrondissements of 
Chatelleraud and Poitiers/ Eavre defines bigourne as ‘^Loup- 
garou, dont la tete porte deux comes/ and cites a sentence in 
Poitevin: ai gron pau (j’ai grand peur) do bigourgn/ do gali- 

pot’ ai de la chasgalri/ ® Finally, Reveillaud, in an article on the 
bigornes or bigournes, discusses these two-horned monsters into 
which sorcerers transform themselves at the time of the new moon : 
^ courir la bigourne ^ is to take part in the ^ Witches^ Sabbath/ ^ 

It is plain that the proper name Bygorne of Lydgate’s poem 
derives from this meaning of the common noun (‘^animal fantas- 
tique ’) prevalent in modern dialects, and presumably current in 
Old French, despite the lack of early instances of the word in this 
meaning. Hence bigorne and ■bicorne are etymologically identical, 
and there can be little doubt that a mediaeval writer with a knowl- 
edge of Latin might have easily recognized this identity from the 
various meanings of the words that preserve the idea of something 
with two horns. Etymology does not, of course, whoUy solve the 
problem. It is still not easy to say whether the comic, bovine 
Bicorne of Nigel Wireker’s Speculum StuUorum (mentioned by 
Miss Hammond) and Lydgate’s poem, is the ancestor or descend- 
ant of the more terrifying animal that frightens the French peas- 
ant. It is possible that the comic aspect of the animal may be the 
result of the natural attitude of sophisticated writers toward a 
creature that peasant superstition viewed more seriously. If Bi- 
corne, husband of Chichevache, is the descendant of the monster, 
he has gone through exactly the same transformation from monster 
to cow that was suffered by Chichevache herself. 

Yale University. ROBEKT J. MeNNER. 

®Wartburg, pp. 352-3. 
p. 353. 

® Q-lossaire du Patois Poitevin, p. 45 : in M4moires de la Sociiti des 
Antiquaires de VOuest, 22 (1867). 

® Q-lossaire ,du Poitou, de la Saintonge et de VAunis (Niort, 1867), p. 45. 

R4veillaiid’s article, Revue de Saintonge et d’Aunis 22. 33, whicli I Rave 
not seen, is snnimarized by Urtel, Vollnioller’s Kritischer JahreshericM 11. 
1. 228-9. 
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" CAE LE GEANT EST PEIS 


HEBNANI, 1911. 


In the last act of Hernani the former bandit exclaims to his 

bride: ,, . 

Mon ame 

Brtile. Eli! dis au volcan qu’il 4touffe sa flamme, 

Le volcan fermera ses gouffres entr’ouverts, 

Et n’aura sur ses flancs qne fleurs et gazons verts. 

Car le g4ant est pris, le Y4suve est esclave ! 

Et que t’importe h toi son c(Eur rong4 de lave? 

Tn veux des fleurs ? c’est bien ! II f aut que de son mieux 
Le volcan tout brflld s’4panouisse aux yeuxl ^ 


We have here an excellent example of the way Hngo^s imagination 
worked. The words mon ame hrule are clearly the point of de- 
parture. They suggest an intense internal fire. Tor one of Hugo^s 
temperament it is then a fairly evident step to the idea of a volcano. 
And with Hugo^ as Mme Du Deffand said of the legend of Saint- 
Denis, ^^il n^y a que le premier pas qui coiite^^; thereafter, the 
original object or person gives way entirely to the metaphorical 
expression. In this case Hernani becomes a volcano, which turns 
out to be Vesuvius, and the volcano is simultaneously personified. 

The metaphor is carried through ruthlessly and boldly. One 
detail, however, stands out as being illogical. The first part of line 
1911, Car le g4ant est pris . . introduces an incongruous 
element. We can understand the process by which Hernani is trans- 
formed into Vesuvius; we can perceive how the latter can be com- 
manded to put out its flame and produce blossoms; we do not see 
how the idea of a giant is logically introduced. There is, to be sure, 
Enceladus; but he belongs to Etna, not Vesuvius. Of course, it 
might be maintained that, if the Sicilian volcano enclosed a giant 
the Neapolitan one probably enclosed a giant too. This would 
involve a certain anachronism, as Vesuvius was inactive in classical 
antiquity. Not perhaps an insuperable obstacle in the eyes of the 
great poet! Happily, another and far better explanation is at 
hand. 

The closing stanzas of Lui contain a well-known comparison be- 


^ These last four lines were not included in the original edition of 1830. 
They are, however, in the manuscript. They were printed in the edition of 
1836 and all subsequent editions, including of course the definitive edition 
published in 1912 by the Imprimerie Rationale {q. v,, p. 695). 
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tween Napoleon and Mount Vesnvins. Napoleon dominates tlie 
horizon of history as Vesnyins dominates the horizon surrounding 
Naples. The passage closes with the line : 

Ton jours le noir g^ant qui fume a Tliorizon. 

Originally Hugo had written one stanza instead of three. First 
composed in 1827, the poem concluded in the compressed form 
still indicated by the manuscript, and the last line then read : 

Toujours le noir volcan qui fume a Tliorizon.^ 

At that time Hugo had probably not discovered^ the epigraph 
which he was to insert at the beginning of the poem : J^etais 
geant alors, et haut de cent coudees.^^ This appears in the pub- 
lished volume of 1829. We think that this epigraph accounts for 
the changed reading of the last line. To- say le noir geant instead 
of le noir volcan was much more forceful and meaningful in view 
of this introductory quotation. The reconstructed poem was dated 
December, 1828. The book {Les Orientates) appeared a month 
later. 

In the late summer of 1829 Hugo was at work on JSernani; he 
finished it in September of that year. We are convinced that the 
introduction of the geant in 1. 1911 of Hernani is the result of a 
reminiscence, conscious or not, of the changes that the poet had 
made in the concluding stanzas and more particularly the conclud- 
ing line of Lui. Thus do we account for the presence of this incon- 
gruous element in an otherwise logical if bold metaphor. 

Smith College. EllIOTT M. GeAHT. 


GALDOS^S APPRENTICESHIP IN THE DRAMA 

Critics of Galdos in his own day and later students of his work 
have attributed his initial reverses and uneven progress in the 
drama partly to his overpowering novelistic bent and partly to his 
general dramatic inexperience.^ How far his qualities as a novelist 

® This information is easily accessible. See (Euvres computes de Victor 
Hugo. Po^sie I. Odes et ballades. Les Orientales (Imprimerie Nationale, 
1912), p. 778. 

» Ibid, p. 775. 

^ Cf . Hurtado and Palencia, Eistoria de la Uteratwra espaHola, Madrid, 
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hampered him in the drama is still a debatable point, though the 
interference has probably been much exaggerated. The tradition 
regarding his meager training in the drama, howeyer, should in 
justice be discarded, for it is in direct conflict with numerous facts 
that have thus far not been properly stressed. 

It is weE known that Galdbs’s flrst attempts at winning literary 
recognition soon after his arrival in Madrid were made through 
the drama. As he observed to his authorized biographers, the thea- 
ter was then una de mis grandes ilusiones.^^ ^ One play, La 
expulsion de los moriscos, called by Cotarelo ^Ea primera obra 
dramatica de Perez Galdds,^’ was seriously considered by Manuel 
Catalina, the director of the Teatro Espanol, but was never pro- 
duced.® Another, El hombre fuerte^ written also during Galdos^s 
early residence in Madrid, was practically unknown until published 
in part in Nuestro Tiempo for 1902 by Eduardo Luston6 under the 
caption ^‘' el primer drama de Galdos.'' A third, Quien mol hace, 
lien no espere, to which I have referred elsewhere,^ thus far not 
mentioned in the biographies of Galdds, has been termed by Don 
Ismael Sanchez Estevan el primer ensayo ese6nieo de Galdds 
adolescente,^^ ® was very likely his first written drama, and deserves 
the recognition that attaches to the beginnings made by noteworthy 
authors. Prom Galdos's statement to Olmet and Garcia Carrafla 
we gather that these were not the only plays that he had composed 
or tried to compose before he managed to establish himself solidly 
as a writer.^ 

In this early period of Galdds^s dramatic enthusiasm and activity 
he was, we may suppose, thoroughly familiar with what was going 

1921, pp. 1017-18, Leopoldo Alas, Obras completas, I, Galdds, Madrid, 1912, 
p. 232, Cejador y Franca, Historia de la lengua y literatwra castellana, 
VIII, Madrid, 1918, p. 42*6. 

® Olmet and Garcia Carrafila, Galdds, Madrid, 1912, p. 39. 

® Cotarelo, in the “ Cataiogo siner^nico de las obras de D. Benito P4rez 
GaldOs,” appended to the Necrologia de D. Benito Pdrez Galdds by Don 
Antonio Maura, Madrid, 1920, p. 22. 

* In “ Errors in Biographies of GaldOs,” Eispania, Dec,, 1928, pp. 491-2. 

® The discussion of the play is given on p. 44 of the volume Necrologia 
de B. Pdrez Galdds, kept at Galdds's villa “ San Quintfn.” 

®Op. cit., pp. 28-9: "Algunos afios transcurrieron en una labor per- 
manente, intensa. Ensayos de drama y de novela ocuparon mi imaginacidn, 
pero nada publiqu4 entonces.” 
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on in the theater/ though remaining outside the charmed circle 
of successful playwrights. His inability to secure a foothold in the 
theater may have been due to immaturity^ to an unfortunate ten- 
dency to imitate the popular romantic style so foreign to his genius^ 
or to the constraint resulting from the verse form in which he 
wrote. Certainly it was not caused by abstinence from the theater 
nor by lack of earnest practice in dramatic composition. 

Prom about 1870 to 1885 the drama seemingly had no place in 
Galdos^s thoughts. The novel appears to have monopolized his 
attention. According to his own confession;, ^^Del arte escenieo 
no me ocupaba poco ni mucho. Ho frecuentaba yo los tea- 
tros.'’^ ® This declaration^ nevertheless^ is not to be taken too 
literally. Galdos did not entirely lose contact with the drama in 
his self-imposed isolation/^ as he calls it. Between 1870 and 1871 
he published in the Bevisia de Espam his striking essay on one of 
his literary favorites^ Eamon de la Cruz/ the study of whose drama- 
turgy undoubtedly influenced his novel-writing more profoundly 
than some of the foreign authors usually cited as his models. 
Though he did not for years see performances of Echegaray’s plays, 
he read him and sentia el rumor entusiasta of his extraordinary 
vogue. Par from neglecting the drama, at least of the near past, 
he paid special attention to it in the novels that he was putting 
forth with such amazing regularity and studded his Episodlos with 
enlivening passages about playwrights, plays, actors, actresses, and 
audiences. Many of his novels, moreover, were done with such 
dramatic power that neither he himself nor others found it difficult 
to convert them into actable plays.^° Significant, likewise^ is the 

Cf. Roberto Castrovido, Benito P6rez Q-aldds (undated, but written 
shortly after GaldCs's death), p. 33: “Ttivole siempre aficion al espectaculo 
esc^nico, y no sClo gust6 de ver funciones, sino de escribirlas.'' Castrovido 
speaks of himself as Galdds’s correligionario, su companero en comicios 
y juntas politicos y de escano en el Congreso de los Diputados, . . . su 
casi lazarillo en correrlas por el Madrid que tanto amaba . . 

® Cf. Cejador y Frauca, op, cit., p. 434. 

® Bon Armando Bonoso rightly calls attention to GaldCs’s aJOfection for 
RamOn de la Cruz in Dostoievshi, Bendn, P4re^ G-alddS} Madrid, 1925, 
pp. 232-3. 

The following list of novels written before the performance of Bealidad 
and dramatized by GaldSs himself and others may prove interesting: 
El audassj G-erona, El equipaje del rey JosS, Demo. Perfecia, Marianela, La 
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fact that in La desheredada (1881) Galdos began to adopt in his 
novels the dramatic form which served as a prelude to his return 
to the writing of plays as such. 

The ten years preceding Los coi%denados (1894), Galdos^s first 
serious failure on the stage and the one that wounded his feelings 
most, teem with dramatic activity. Bealidadj the dialogued novel 
and the drama. La loca de la casa in both these forms, the drama 
Gerona and La de San Quintin appeared between 1889 and 1894. 
Despite 5^ Glarings"" assertions that Galdos no habia vuelto a ver 
un estreno desde que asistio al de Venganza Catalana, hace unos 
treinta anos ; el estreno que vio inmediatamente fue el de su primer 
drama: Bealidad”^^ and that Galdos ""ni era espectador en ejer- 
cicio,^^ there is fairly satisfactory evidence that Galdos saw 
Moratin^s El cafe and Eivas^s Don Alvaro in the theatre in 1886, 
the Hanlon-Lees in their vaudeville-comedy at the Zarzuela in the 
same year, and the opera Los amantes de Teruel in 1889. That he 
saw other plays it seems reasonable to believe. It is likely, for 
instance, that in the course of the ten years mentioned he attended 
performances of Echegaray’s plays, of which he said later, Pasaron 
anos antes que yo viera sobre las tablas las obras del gran ma- 
estro.^^ Finally, all or nearly all the articles included in Nuestro 
teatro belong to this period, and in them we find a goodly number 
of valuable facts about the history and development of the Spanish 
theater, dramatists and actors, contemporary and older works, and, 
above all, a clear exposition of Galdds^s views on the ills of the thea- 
ter, the baneful eSects of the estreno as then practiced, the influence 
of the desire for applause and eodto on the artistry of the drama, 
and the by no means happy consequences involved in the growing 

familia de Le6n Roch. It is curious to note that Unamuno regretted in 
1896 that GaldCs had not prepared Le6n Roch, Dona Perfecta, and Gloria 
for the stage (in Unsay os, n, chapter on ''La regeneraciCn del teatro 
espafiol,” Madrid, 1916, p. 89). Several other novels of the period under 
discussion — e. g., Juan Martin el Empednado and Un voluntario realista — 
could, it would seem, readily be made into regular dramas. 

11 Cferona, too, was a failure on the stage, but, as Professor S. G. Morley 
observes, "To a reader the play does not appear so bad as the event 
indicated. The first act is conceded to be a model,” etc. (Introduction to 
Mariucha, Heath, 1921, p. xxx). 

^®Cf. Alas, op oit., p. 232. 

Cf. Cejador y Frauca, op, cit,, p. 434. 
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supremacy of the bourgeois theater-going public. The most cogent 
chapters on the state of the drama entitled ^^Viejos y nuevos 
moldes^^ and ^^Arte interpretativo are without date — ^though 
apparently written before 1894 — ^but their essence is contained in 
the chapter El derrumbe and in a similar article, Transforma- 
cion de los 'gustos del publico/^ both penned in 1886, that is, six 
years before the presentation of Realidad and eight before Los 
condenados. As a matter of fact, in Nuestro teatre Galdos antici- 
pates most of the arguments offered in the Prologo to Los conde- 
nados and is in close agreement with IJnamuno^s strictures on the 
Spanish theater of the times in ^^La regeneracion del teatro 
espahol^^ (1896) and with the conclusions of other thoughtful 
observers of the Spanish drama in the ^80^s and ^90^s. 

It is evident from the foregoing that Galdos kept in touch with 
the drama in one way or another from the beginning of his literary 
career down to the performance of Realidad^ and that his dramatic 
apprenticeship, both before and after that play, was long and 
painstaking. After Realidad, when a large proportion of his time 
was taken up by the writing and production of plays, his connection 
with the theater was necessarily intimate. It may be worth noting, 
as an indication of his enduring interest in the drama, that his 
first three literary works and his last three (or four, if we include 
the unfinished Los landidos, later renamed {Anion Caballero) were 
plays. 

Galdbs^s reputation as a dramatist is higher at present than dur- 
ing his lifetime. His failures, early or late, can not truthfully be as- 
cribed to dramatic inexperience, for an analysis of his entire 
dramatic output demonstrates that the dramatic principles and 
technique employed in his theatrical reverses are identical with 
those exhibited in his greatest successes on the stage. The 
causes of his failures lie deeper than lack of training and are in 
reality a credit to Galdos. This the recent more favorable appre- 
ciation of Galdos as a dramatist appears to acknowledge. 

J. Waeshaw. 

University of Missouri. 


^*Arte y critioa, Madrid, 1923, pp. 93-9. 
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A NOTE ON HEENANDO DE ACUNA^S SONNET 
ON ENDTMION 

In the edition of Aeuha^s verse, published from the autograph 
manuscript in 1591 by his widow, eleven years after the poet’s 
death, appears the following sonnet : 

En una selua al parecer del dia 

Se estaua Endimion, triste y lloroso, 

Buelto al rayo del sol, que pressuroso 
De la cumbre de nn monte decendia: 

Mirando el tnrbador de su alegria, 

Contrario de su bien y su reposo, 

Tras uu graue sospiro doloroso. 

Tales palabras contra el sol dezia: 

Luz Clara, para mi triste y escura, 

Que con furioso curso apressurado 
Mi sol con tu tiniebla escureciste: 

Si te pueden mouer en tanta altura 

Las quexas de un pastor apassionado, 

ISTo tardes en boluer donde saliste.’- 

This sonnet was found attributed to Camoens in one manuscript 
by Faria e Sousa, and on the basis of his authority was accepted 
as the work of the Portuguese poet by Portuguese critics, one of 
whom even found in it certain autobiographical elements. Senhora 
Michaelis de Yasconcellos ^ rejected entirely Camoens’ authorship, 
but called attention to certain difficulties in its interpretation ; 

Quanto ao sentido, a concepgao do Poeta nao e perfeitamente clara .... 
Os estrangeiros, que o traduziram, nao comprenderam a situagao. Von 
Arentsebildt (no 165) pensa num ocaso do sol, apesar de o verso inicial 
falar do despuniar, assomar,^ parecer do dia. Storck imagina que Endi- 
miao (ou o Poet a) se dirige d Lua (Selene), cbamando-a "o sen Sol” no 


^ Y arias poesias, f. 118. 

^ Carolina Micbaelis de Vaeoncellos, Investigagdes solre sonetos e sone- 
tistas portugmses e castelhams, Revue Sispwnique, xxn, 525-527. It is 
also published in the 1785 edition of the Obras de Francisco de Figueroa 
but appeared in the^ 1626 edition preceded by the word ageno, followed 
by Figueroa's gloss in fourteen Iwas, and was not included in the first 
edition, 1625. It has also been attributed to Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. 
See Les oeuvres attributes d Mendoza by E. Foulche-Delbosc, Revue Bis- 
panique, xxxii, 33-34. 

* Variants found in other manuscripts. 
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momento de ela desaparecer atr^s de um monte. Creio que a palavra 
descendia perturbou a ambos. certo que Endimiao trata a Lua de mi 
sol, no verso 11®, mas 6 impossivel que Ibe dirigisse as suas queixas contra 
o perturbador do seu deleite. Entendo que em paisagem montanhosa. 
Sol surge no cume da serra, de onde a luz se espallia, descendendo pela 
sua falda, e extinguindo o palido facho de Selene. 

The coirectness of his latter interpretation becomes clear when 
we compare Acuha^s sonnet with its Italian original, which is found 
in T^odovico Paterno^s Le Nuove Fiamine:^ 

Da sassi Latmij un giorno Endimione, 

Meiitre co’ raggi il gran pianetta apriua 
Ogni piu cMusa valle, ogni erma riua, 

Et le fere allegraua, et le persone, 

Veggendosi turbar rhore piu buone; 

El piacer, die con TAlba indi fuggiuaj 
Et ch’era albor pur desto, et non dormiua; 

Sciolse la mesta lingua in tal sermone: 

Luce a gli altri benigna, k me si fiera, 

Cbe spuntando m’appanni il mio bel sole, 

Scouri miei furti, et tutte cose scorgi; 

Se ti mosse altra mai rozza prebiera; 

Se mai di duol d’altrui ti dolse, o dole, 

Corcati presto, e tardo k noi risorgi. 

It is evident that these compositions closely resemble one another 
and there is every reason to believe that Acnha translated the 
Italian sonnet. It is true that, so far as we can date it, most of 
Acnna's verse was composed before 1561, the date of the first 
edition of Le Nuove Firnime, and that Paterno showed an interest 
in Spanish poetry by translating from Garcilaso de la Vega. On 
the other hand, we know that Acnha translated a number of com- 
positions from Italian, and that his verse was not published until 
1591. Furthermore, mythological subjects were frequently treated 
by Paterno in his sonnets, and rarely occur in the sonnets of Acuna. 

J. P. WXOKERSHAM CrAWEOKD. 

University of Pennsylvnaia. 


Lyone, 1568, p. 28. 
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Eotzelu&: A survey of Ms progress in Prance and England^ pre- 
ceded by a consideration of tlie critical attitude to him in 
Germany. By L. F. Thompsoist^ M. A.;, LL. B., Paris^ Librairie 
Honore Champion^ 1928. 

The reputation which Kotzebue enjoyed as a playwright at the 
beginning of the last century, the unprecedented though short- 
lived success of his plays in all the leading theatres of Europe, and 
his almost complete eclipse ever since is one of the most interesting 
phenomena in modern literary history. It is only recently, how- 
ever, that it has begun to interest students of comparative litera- 
ture, and Mr. Thompsons book is only the second contribution 
to the study of the question. Walter Sellier made a rough outline 
of Kotzebue^s success in England, in 1901, but no impartial survey 
of Ms place in German literature nor of his influence on the 
drama of the rest of Europe had appeared before the work under 
review. 

Mr. Thompson has attempted to give us in a hundred and 
sixty-nine pages an account of Kotzebue^s fortunes in Germany, 
England and France. The subject is far too vast to be treated 
successfully in so small a space and Mr. ThompsoMs work bears 
the inevitable traces of his too ambitious project. The flrst section 
of the book, which deals with the critical attitude to Kotzebue in 
Germany, is the best. It is a definite attempt at rehabilitation 
and was very much needed. Mr. Thompson has succeeded in trac- 
ing to their sources the jibes which it has been fashionable to 
repeat about Kotzebue for the last hundred years, and has shown 
them to be largely attributable in the first place to professional 
jealousies and personal spite. Particularly useful is his examina- 
tion of the play Menschenhass und Reue which has earneid for 
Kotzebue the reputation of being an immoral writer. He explains 
that the contemporary hostility to him on this score was nothing 
more than the hostility which every pioneer writer must expect 
to arouse when he brc'uks new ground in social ethics; he points 
out, quite rightly, that Kotzebue would not nowadays be regarded 
as immoral and he demands that we therefore abandon this siUy 
and out-of-date sport of Kotzebue-baiting. Mr. Thompson seems 
to us however to have overshot the mark in his eagerness to rehabili- 
tate Kotzebue the man. It is difficult to admit intelleL^tual honesty 
in a man who ^^was nearly always a faithful reflection of the 
prevailing opinions of his day"" (p. 16), or emotional sincerity in 

m 
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one who mistook sentiment for the genuine article” (p. 21) in 
spite of Mr. Thompson's somewhat specious apologia. 

The other two sections — ^England and Exance — axe spoiled by 
weak method and insufficient research. Instead of describings as 
he does, the translations one after another in chronological order, 
then mentioning the varions imitations and ladaptations, and 
lastly the attitude of the critics, Mr. Thompson would have 
been better able to indicate the literary significance of the facts 
described, had the plays been grouped into their dramatic genres 
and each group dealt with in a separate chapter. Further, as 
regards the second section, Mr. Thompson has added little to 
what we knew already from Sellier, except for the translations 
which were not staged here, his information is often super- 
ficial. AE he has to say, for instance, about the Corsicans^ apart 
from describing the plot, is that it is poor piece with a 
haclmeyed romantic plot — ^the piece is innocuous but of no merit 
and was never staged.” But the fact that Goethe admired the 
original (Auch seine Corsen sind mit grossem Geschicke gearbeitet 
und die Handlung ist wie aus einem Guss. Sie sind beim Publicum 
beliebt und das mit vblligen Eechte suggests that a more detailed 
comparison between the translation and the original would have 
been worth while. 

But it is particularly in the last section, which deals with 
Kotzebue^s progress in France that one regrets that Mr. Thompson 
has not been, able to treat the subject with the detail that it 
required. The research Involved would have cleared up several 
points which must still remain obscure. We should, for instance, 
like to have heard what Mr. Thompson thinks of Ginisty’s theory 
that the introduction of the comic element into the French 
melodrama is partly due to Kotzebue’s infiuence ^ and what evi- 
dence he has for agreeing as he does (in three lines on page 48) 
with the statement in the Encyclopaedia that Sardou may be in- 
cluded among Kotzebue’s literary descendants. We can forgive 
the author for not knowing Gerard de Kerval’s excellent trans- 
lation of Menschenhass und Eeue which is still in MS. in the 
archives of the Comedie Frangaise (though that is surely the first 
place to go when one is studying the history of the French theatre) 
and for not having seen Madame de Mauluz’s translation of Die 
Stricfcnadeln which is in the Bibliotheque de 1’ Arsenal, but the 
BtoU de Naufrage is easily to be found in the Collection du Theatre 
des Varietes JEtrangeres, and anything like a careful reading of 
Kotzebue’s plays (without which it is presumptuous to write books 
about him) would have disclosed Der verlannte Amor as the 
source of G'etait moi. We can forgive him a host of minor omis- 

^ J. D. Falk: &dthe aus personlichem TJmgange dargestellt, 1836, p. 174. 

2 Cf. P. G-inisty: Le MSlodrame, 1910, p. 24. 
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sions of this order, but in the case of one play. Das Kind der Liele^ 
his research has been so superficial as to be almost valueless. This 
is one of Kotzebue^s most important plays, at least as far as its 
fortunes in France are concerned, and yet Mr. Thompson knows 
nothing of the version performed at the Odeon on the 3rd fructidor 
an III (the first performance of any of Kotzebue^s plays in France), 
nothing of the translation printed at the Hague in 1795 and worst 
of all, nothing of the performance on the 23rd thermidor an VII 
which raised an interesting literary controversy on the drame 
germanique of which all the papers of the time are fuU. And as 
for his surmise (p- 151) that Caigniez^s version of 1813 could 
hardly have been a success at the Ambigu-Comique,^^ the Memorial 
Dramatique (1814, p. 197), says that ‘^‘^le succes que cet ouvrage 
a obtenu est bien flatteur pour son auteur, and the Journal . . , 
de la litterature asserts that le succes sera durable."’^ Mr. Thomp- 
son even goes so far as to give us a sixteen line description of 
Le Vieux General by Desvergets et Warin, a play which is a literal 
translation of Schroder^s Der Fdhndrich. There is likewise not 
a shred of evidence for DuvaFs having borrowed his Beniowshi 
from Kotzebue (p. 132). The Memoires of Beniowsky, as a read- 
ing of the press reviews of DuvaFs play would have revealed, were 
published in 1792, and there is every probability that both Kotzebue 
and Duval used the same source. 

In a word Qui trop embrasse, mal etreint.^^ The English 
section would have made at most the subject of a short monograph, 
and the French part will have to be done again. If comparative 
literature is ever going to render the service to literary history 
which it can do, it must never be forgotten that much fruitless 
research is involved and that negative results based on accurate 
research over a small area are far more valuable than vague sug- 
gestions for further research over a wide one. 

„ . J. H. Hallorak. 


Wieland's N euer Amadis, By Edith M. Haeh. Baltimore (Got- 
tingen) : The Johns Hopkins Press (Vandenhoeck & 
Euprecht), 1928. Pp. 122. 

This study, which appears as Number 17 in the series Sesperia 
IS fittingly dedicated to Professor Kurrelmeyer. 

Viewed through the vista of the years, the New Amadis impresses 
one as a rather diffuse and frigid performance (even in its veiled 
improprieties) : a grouping of fragments laboriously gathered from 
light writers — ^the cleverest of its predecessors being Anstey’s New 
Ba-^-^ide,^ a sprightly feat, too generally forgotten, but perhaps 
to be taken into account as a forerunner of the brilliant foolings of 
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Byron and Oliver Wendell Holmes. The possible influence of Pope 
has not been taken into account. 

Miss Harn^s work is a valuable study in literary rhetoric ; it leads 
us directly into the workshop of a most conscientious and gifted 
craftsman. Wieland^s revision, after a quarter of a century, re- 
veals the untiring labor by which he made himself master of a 
charming style. The author^s confessed aim in regard to his new 
work was that it should be 

. . . durch diese Umarbeitung nicbt nur von einer Menge Feliler tind Flek- 
ken gereinigt, sondern vielleicbt auch der positiven Vollkommenbeit, deren 
ein Gedicbt dieser Art fahig ist, nm ein merklicbes naher gebracht werden. 

The importance of such a study was pointed out by Goethe in his 
diatribe in the Horen (its title was actually lAUerarischer Sans- 
culottismus/'' by the way) : 

dass ein verstandiger, fleissiger Literator, durch Vergleichung der samt- 
lichen Ausgaben xmseres Wielands, eines Mannes, dessen wir tins trotz 
dem Knnrren aller Smelfnngen mit stolzer Frennde rhhmen dtirfen, 
allein axis den stnfenweisen Korrekturen dieses unermiidet znia Besseren 
arbeitenden Schriftstellers, die ganze Lehre des Geschmacks wiirde ent- 
wickeln kbnnen. 

The revised poem affords, likewise, a mirror of general literary 
tendencies between 1771 and 1794. 

The author is to be congratulated for her straightforward, agree- 
able style. She has kept herself free from that Great White 
Plague of German scholarship (the malady to which even a Scherer 
fell victim) : the deducing from given materials a vast amount more 
than they ever contained; she happily avoids the all-too-familiar 
Serlo-complex : ihm Bndzweck und Plane unterzuschieben, an die 
er nicht gedacht hat.^^ Significant changes are nicely weighed on 
the balance of a sound, discriminating judgment. Exact, compre- 
hensive knowledge of a wide literary field is shown — ^without being 
paraded. The general finding is that Wieland attained a greater 
degree of vigor and impressiveness through simplifying or amplify- 
ing certain expressions.^^ 

Subjects of immediate interest to Wieland varied not a little 
during the time that he wrote Amadis. His earlier enthusiasm for 
French fairy-tales had considerably lapsed. He shows a greater 
economy in the line of literary allusions — especially as some of their 
subjects had proved ephemeral, and not particularly pertinent. He 
was led to reduce his copious explanatory notes, as well as the 
materials calling for such elucidation. There is less didacticism; 
what was indefinite is made clearer ; a new precision enhances the 
humorous tone which runs through the whole work ; foreign words 
are replaced by native ones; dass-dQ.me% which complicated the 
sentence-structure, are avoided; the archaic declension of mei is 
omitted; the uninflected neuter adjective is given its final -es; words 
of general, rather colorless meaning, or those tending to be fre- 
quently repeated in the story (such as SacJie, Ding, schon, Madchen, 
4 
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Bitter^ JEM, Herz, sehr, gelen)^ are replaced by more sprightly 
variants — ^to mention only a few of the many points developed. 

Some of the poef s stylistic features were much complicated by the 
change from a freer metrical form into very flexible ten-line stanzas, 
and b^y the plan of making the lines more equal in length ; the in- 
troduction of new adjectives plays a large part here. The develop- 
ment of verse-form runs definitely in the direction of the Oberon- 
meter. 

The little book is carefully and beautifully gotten up. The only 
error discovered is ^^dos^^ for ^^des^^ on page 36. It contains no 
index. 

James Taet Hateielb. 

Northwestern, University. 


Die Moringer Mundart. Bin Beitrag zur nordfnesischerv DioIeM- 
foTschung. Von Ekika Baijee. Heidelberg: Carl Winters^ 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1925 (Germanische Bibliothek). 


The last few years have seen an intensified interest in the Frisian 
dialects and none too soon. They are being displaced by German, 
Dutch and Danish with such rapidity that in another generation 
a Frisian-speaking family will be almost a curiosity. At the time 
when Miss Bauer made her study less than 30% of the population 
of the township Nieblill spoke Frisian, and that this percentage is 
on the decrease is indicated by the tables on page 4, from which it 
appears that only 302 children of 404 parents in the same township 
spoke the native dialect. 

The^ dialect which provides the material for the present 
study is of especial interest because of its history and peculiarities. 
It forms a small, well-defined enclave between the North Frisian 
dialects of the Wiedingharde and the Karrharde. This region 
was originally an island which was not joined to the mainland by 
diking operation^ before the middle of the fifteenth century, that 
is to say, at a time when the present dialect boundaries in Germany 
had become firmly established. Within this small region there 

^ distinction between the dialects of the Ostermoor and 

the Westermoor, Miss Bauer, like Bende Bendsen in his now anti- 
quated ^ammar of 1860, based her investigations ou the Ostermoor 
dialect because of its greater purity. 

* circumstance that purer Frisian is spoken in the Ostermoor 
IS of interest as a further illustration of the r61e played by towns 
and lines of communication in the erosion of dialects. The Oster- 
moor borders directly on the German and Danish dialects, whereas 
the Westermoor is completely surrounded by Frisian-speaking 
communities. But the administrative center is in the Westermoor 
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and it is also traversed by the railroad. Consequently the admix- 
ture with German and Danish has gone farther here than in the 
rural Ostermoor. 

Miss Eauer’s grammar is both descriptive and historical in the 
traditional manner. However^ she has devoted much care to the 
description of articulatory habits responsible for the phonetic pecu- 
liarities of the dialect. The phonetic system she has used for the 
transcription of sounds is an adaptation of the system of the 
International Phonetic Association^, an adaptation made necessary 
by the inadequacy of this and other systems for the description 
of the Frisian sounds. It has often been found regrettable that 
this or that grammarian has seen fit to use symbols not adopted 
by the International Association, but it seems to the reviewer that 
a judicious adaptation of this system will always be necessary in 
particular cases. In the present grammar, for instance, ^ represents 
a long open sound less open than c in Bar and less close than e 
in fehlen. Ho universal system could, without being unwieldy, 
provide for every conceivable sound. 

In an appendix the author has collected a few specimens of 
the Moringer dialect in phonetic transcriptions and provided them 
with translations. We wish these might have been more numerous. 
However, other collections are easily accessible. It was of prime 
importance that we should have a thoroughly scientific treatment 
of this vanishing dialect, and this Miss Bauer has given us. 

Taylor Starok. 

Harvard University, 


Les Impressions SenSmielles chez La Fontaine, Par Felix 
Boillot. Paris, 1926. 

About all that the reviewer would have to say about this work, 
this catalogue analyiique (p. v) of La Fontaine^s Sensorial Im- 
pressions, has been said by the author himself in the introduction 
and in the conclusion of his book. Hotre dessein a ete simple- 
ment d-^offrir aux etudiants un instrument de travail qui n^existait 
pas encore it is to be: ^^hetude generate et methodique des 
impressions sensorielles et de leur transformation formeUe chez un 
eerivain^^ (p. vi). This study: ^^impliquait en effet, Tanalyse de 
toute son ^ imagerie ^ qui embrasse les transpositions de sensations 
entre elles, les sensations exprimees au moyen de metaphores, les 
metaphores tirees des sensations, la traduction des sentiments par 
les sensations et inversement (p. 344). 

In other words the author tries to demonstrate by a liberal use 
of citations how each of La Fontaine^s five senses responded to 
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external stimnli, I^low and to what extent his reactions affected his 

imagerie/^ The rigor with which this method of analysis-cita- 
tion-synthesis is followed makes the reading of the hook at times 
somewhat tedious. However this tedium is compensated hy many 
intimate and illuminating glimpses into the poef s method of 
composition and into his general attitude toward his^ work. ^ It 
sharpen^s one^s perception of the dramatic and realistic qualities 
‘^f his talent, it fits him a little more securely into the frame 
imposed upon him hy the contemporary conventional attitudes 
towards nature and the classic tendency to use the concrete 
to express or at least suggest, the abstract. These hy-products 
are probably the most interesting and valuable features of the 
book for the reader as they were no doiibt for the author. 

The relative importance of the parts played by the different 
senses in La Eontaine^s poetizing is roughly suggested by the 
divisions into which the treatment falls. La Fontaine etait surtout 
un visual All of the first part of the book (livre i), ten chapters, 
almost two-thirds of the total number of pages, is devoted to the 
sense of sight. The other four senses receive a chapter each. These 
four chapters, plus one dealing with Association et substitution 
d'impressions et de sentiments^ and a brief summary-conclusion 
complete the volume. Teachers and prospective editors of La 
Fontaine texts will find this a stimulating and useful book. 

. COLBEET SeAELBS. 

University of Minnesota. 


Les Sources occultes du Romantisme^ Illuminisme-Theosophie, 
1770-1820, Par Auguste Yiatte. I. Le Preromantisme; 
II. La Generation de VEmpire, Paris: Champion, 1928, in-8. 
Pp. 331 + 332. (Bib. de la E. L. C.) 

Voici un ouvrage qui desire s^accrocher, semble-t-il, au eentenaire 
du Eomantisme en ajoutant k ses Elements constitutifs "'Lhnfluence 
des exaltes qui, sous le vocable dHUumines on de theosophes^ 
ambitionnerent de creer une religion inedite^^ (p. 7). Et nous 
ne pouvons d^ailleurs que rendre hommage a la modestie de M. 
yiatte quand, a la fin de son etude il constate ainsi le caractere 
limite de cette influence: 


fagons, adapt^e aux aspirations de FEeure, Fcenvre 
\°“Stemps souterraine, n’en sourdra pas moins au grand 
jour; les multyles filets ddriv4s de cette rivifere viendront alimenter et 
nuancer le yaste fleuve romantique; Victor Hugo, dansX#ro“e t 
ans, Lamartine, dans les V^sMws, George Sand, dans Consuelo, Balzac, 
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dans 84 ra/phita, j puiseront cliaciu^ k sa mani^re; en cessant d^^tre eux- 
m^mes, les illumines entreront dans la grande litterature” (il, 268 ). 

Et (p. 269) on reeonnait qn^nn pen de coulenr est tout ce 
que rilluminisme et la theosopMe ont appoxte^, tandis que le fond 
du romantisme n^est'guere touche. C'est quelque chose que cette 

couleur ; mais si c^est la tout, il y a un manque de proportion 
entre ce leger apport (et la nature de cet apport) et ces deux 
gros volumes ou Ton nous ecrase un peu sous des exposes de 
doctrines dont le vague ou Tabsurde' est terriblement ennuyeux 
et indigeste dans sa monotonie. 

On sent chez hauteur ‘meme comme un persistant malaise a 
hidee que le lecteur pourrait s^apercevoir de cet 6cart, et un besoin 
constant d^affirmer quhl existe vraiment entre les illumines et le 
romantisme un rapport assez intime pour justifier ces deux lourds 
volumes. M. Viatte avait dit dans sa Preface quhl voulait se 
garder “ de tirer a lui ce qui n’appartenait pas a son sujet, et 
il tonibe justement dans ce defaut. Ici c^est Eousseau, le pere 
attitre du romantisme, qu^on cherche a attirer a soi: ^^Adorons 
Dieu dans notre coeur et non dans les eglises de pierre. Et Chais 
de Sourcesol, dont cette phrase evoquerait le souvenir de Eousseau, 
vitup^re contre la messe . . (ii, 40) (Eh, mon Dieu, il n^^tait 
pas necessaire d^^tre Eousseau, ni m§me Chais de Sourcesol, pour 
emettre un voeu si banal!). La, c’est Chateaubriand qu^on veut 
apparenter avec Boehme : Lhnterpretation de la chute originelle, 
dans le Genie du Ghristianisme, coneorderait avec celle de Boehme 
(ii, 136). La encore c^est Yictor Hugo qu^on essaie d^apprehender 
(ii, 35) . Plus loin, c^est Hugo et Hodier : Et combien se doutent 
que les Eoses-Croix, je dis ceux du dix-septieme siecle, fournissent 
hessentiel de leur ‘^couleur locale^ aux contes de IsTodier comme 
aux ballades de V. Hugo?^^ (ii^ 133). En effet, on ne s^en doutait 
pas; et comme hauteur arr^te son examen a 1820, il pent se 
dispenser d^en donner la preuve. M. Viatte est oblige aussi de 
se donner beaucoup de mal pour retenir dans son rayon d^etudes 
des auteurs qui s^en defendent — ^la plupart du temps avec raison. 
Tel est le cas particuli^rement pour Joseph de Maistre (ii, 64 ss). 
Certes celui-ci parle beaucoup des illumines, mais il est trop evident 
que c^est pour se ddbarrasser d-’eux. Et alors que hauteur concede 
que le jugement final de de Maistre a ete negatif, il s^en tire en 
disant que ce dernier n’a pas dit sa vraie pensee ; avec cette mani^re 
de raisonner, on pent tout etablir. Il y a loin entre etudier une 
doctrine et hadopter, et si pour avoir 6t4 consciencieux dans sa 
refutation, un auteur doit en consequence demeurer associe avec 
ce quhl rejette, il faudrait alors se garder d^4tre consciencieux, 
Il en va de meme du traitement d^ecrivains plus voisins du roman- 
tisme que de Maistre, Mme de Stael, p. ex. (ii, 103 ss.) Acceptons 
le mot de M. Viatte, que Mme de Stael, sollicitee par des amis 
^^se plonge dans hetude de hiUuminisme mais que faut-il con- 
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cluie du fait que Mme de Krudener liii ecrit : Voas §tes faites, 
Madame, pour appartenir a ee Lieu qui vous reclame . . ? Parce 

qu^on est sollicite, est-ce a dire que Fon cede par la meme ? Et parce 
qu^ensnite des illumines accueilient le livre De FAllemagne, faut-il 
conclure que le livre est illumine ? On doit se demander 
jusqu^a quel point il convient de confondre le fameux enthou- 
sisme de Mme de Stael avec des tendances illuministes ou mysti- 
ques. Ballanche, probablement plus que tout autre des ecrivains 
importants etudies, serait du ressort de Fouvrage de M. Viatte; 
cependant la meme, on sent Feffort pour associer Fauteur de la 
Falingmesie sociale avec la theosopMe reelle (ii^ 214 ss). Et les 
quelques doctrines enumerees nous paraissent^ contrairement a 
M. Viatte, pouvoir venir fort bien d^ailleurs. 

Le second volume de Fouvrage est naturellement celui qui nous 
interesse davantage puisque la Fauteur cherche a etablir la relation 
de Filluminisme avec le romantisme, et c’est pourquoi nous en 
avons parle surtout. Le premier volume donne un tableau des 
principales doctrines tLeosopliiques et illuministes: Chap. I, Aux 
sources de Vllluminisme; ch. II, Le premier Martinisme ; ch. Ill, 
Les Swedenborgiensj eh. lY, Les societes mystiques; ch. V, Uillu- 
minisme des salons [Lavater], et des carrefours [Cagliostro] . . . 
Ch. VII, Saint-Martin tMosophe et theocrate. Nous disons a 
dessein ' un tableau,' car £ f audrait plus d^un volume a Fauteur 
pour une 4tude un pen complete des systemes et doctrines a con- 
sid^rer, toujours complexes, gauches, remplis des notions les plus 
h4t6rog^nes et les plus heteroclites. M. Viatte aurait pu cependant, 
nous semble-t-il,_ sans faire plus long, offrir des contours plus 
arr^t^s en exposant ces doctrines et systemes; on a trop Fimpres- 
sion d'une promenade phdosophique dans le jardin de Filluminisme 
an lieu d'un expose systematique ; un illuminisme ne se distingue 
pas assez de Fautre. ^ Et on ne voit pas qu'on ait gagne beaucoup 
en precision sur ces lignes citees par M. Viatte lui-meme, de VEssal 
sur Samt-Martin par Caro : 


A Forigine de toutes clioses, Funite . . . (Puis) Femanation commence; 
elle ne s arr§tera plus. Alors naissent ces myriades de natures intelli- 
gentes . . irradiation de la vie divine . . . L’homme est un de ces 
V ‘ Pr^existence des ames dans cet homme-verbe, sa 
separation de 1 unit4; sa corponsation, son exil, son retour a Funite 

if symbolisme et la tbdorie des nombres 

la thdurgie et la possession du monde invisible par la magie ou par Famour 
compl^tent cet ensemble de dogmes invariables . . . Le paiSbdisme est 
au terme de tons ces systemes (Cite i, p. 37). ^ 

C’est dommage; ear certes TaTiteur a ime connaissance tres reelle 
de son sujet, et e’est de ee point de nie erudition que FouTra^e 
pensons-nous rendra les plus grands services. Encore, un index 
serait-il ici bien precieux — et il manque. 


Albert Schiez. 
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Melanges de Linguistique ei de Litterature, oferts d If. Alfred 
J eanroyj par ses Sieves et ses amis, Paris, Editions E. Droz, 
1928. xvi + 679 pp. 

Honorary volumes have appeared in unusual number during the 
last four years. So frequent have they been that certain skeptics 
have voiced disapproval on bibliographical and economic grounds. 
The new trend, already begun, will be tO' dedicate special issues of 
the learned journals in recognition of service and distinction. For- 
tunately the new policy has not deprived us of this admirable and 
authoritative volume otfered to one of France^s most sympathetic 
scholars. There are few teachers in foreign universities who hold 
the esteem of their American pupils to such a degree as M. Jeanroy. 

The American contributors are Armstrong, Blondheim, J. D, M. 
Ford, Grandgent, G. L. Hamilton, Holbrook, Jenkins, C. H. Liv- 
ingston, Hitze, and W. P. Shepard. Professor Armstrong discusses 
the meanings '^breastpin'* and necklace for 0. Fr. noche. He 
shows that Ms. L of the Roman d' Alexandre used Florence de Rome, 
Of the nine etymologies offered by D. S. Blondheim we are particu- 
larly attracted by that of the Jewish name Abravanel from the 
Spanish Abrafan (< Abraham) with the Catalan sufSx -el. Pro- 
fessor Ford discusses the use of extraneous tales and episodes in the 
Don Quixote^ Part One — ^found there after the Italian manner, and 
which was abandoned in Part Two, under criticism. Grandgent, in 
an essay that it is a delight to read, indicates the way in which 
doublets in phonological development are due to differences in 
social strata. This is particularly true for the loss and retention 
of the interior unaccented vowels. Professor Hamilton proves that 
the Divisiones Mundi of Perot are a plagarism from Pierre de 
Beauvais^ Mappemonde, T. A. Jenkins discusses a word which 
Skeat once characterized as the greatest crux in Chaucer, the word 
vitremyte, a woman's headdress." He derives it very satisfactorily 
from vitta -f mitra. We are looking forward to the collective edi- 
tion of all Professor Jenkins' forty odd etymologies which will 
appear in the Modern Philology Monograph Series. Livingston 
publishes two tales of Philippe de Yigneulles. Five expressions 
from the Pathelin are commentaried by Professor Holbrook. W. 
A. Hitze illusi»ates how two Virgilian passages (Aen. IV, 569; 
IV, 173), on the fickleness of woman and the constant presence 
of rumor, circulated through the early French romances. Professor 
Shepard publishes an 0. Fr. debat of the 14th century from the 
Ms. B. H. fr. 146. 

There are sixty-three contributors in all which allows us but little 
space for the remainder. Ferdinand Lot explains the origin of the 
term Provengal for Southern French. Citizens of the later Roman 
Empire were addressed in ofiScial decrees as Provinciales, The 
Frankish kings retained the term for their subjects in Aquitaine 
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still under Eoman Law. For Salverda De Grave the dojihlete poj 
and pou are explained by the series paucu > pauw > poe > poi. 
^ > pou 

The form pou represents the history before a consonant. J. Moraw- 
ski discusses the stylistic effects of the letter r. He does not Imow 
Grandgent’s essay on the canine lettter {Old and New, Cambridge, 
Harvard Press, 1930, pp. 31-56). Foulet shows how 0. Fr 
ver d dire gave way to ma/nquer. Professor Gustave Cohen believes^ 
contrary to Faral, that the Latin coniedies of the twelfth century 
were played; and were not mere fabliaux. Paxal assures us that 
the names of the fairy Morgen and the island of AvMo^ 
coinings of Geoff roi of Monmouth. The description of the island 
is a retelling from SolinuS; Pomponius Mela, and the Voyage of 
St. Brandan. Senator Pio Pajna denies VosslePs thesis that Guil- 
laume de Poitou innovated the Provengal lyric. Miss M. K. Pope 
asserts that the Chanson de Roland was composed in a dialect to 
the immediate southwest of Paris. She bases this upon the con- 
traction ai to e and the levelling of ie. For Emile Eoy Ogier de 
Danemarche was written between 119^ and 1200. Hoepffner be- 
lieves the chansons de geste influenced no romances from Erec on. 
Professor Vising reiterates after forty-two years his theory that the 
ending -ons is to be derived from -amus, with labialization from 
both u and m. 

There are two Dante articles. Very fittingly fifteen others are 
devoted to the publication of lyric verse, including Portuguese- 
Galician. There are three Spanish studies and two Catalan. Mile 
Droz is an excellent editor and publisher, as well as an expert on 
the fifteenth century. She has allowed one serious error : the article 
of J. M. Torrents (pp. 403-410) is omitted from the Index. The 
book is prefaced by a portrait of M. Jeanroy and a list of two hun- 
dred and sixty-two subscribers. A complete bibliography of the 
recipient emphasizes particularly his critical interest during the 
past thirty-eight years. 

IJkbak T. Holmes. 

University of North Carolina. 


BaUads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia. Collected by W. Eot 
Mackenzie. Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 421. 

Ballad collectors are a strange order of men. For more than a 
century members of the craft have again and again assured the 
world that the game is up, that the lingering remnants of folk- 
poetry are finally being gathered into baskets, that the last singers 
and reciters are about to go to their reward, that if any shreds and 
patches of their art still survive, a decade or two at most will 
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spell the Tery end. Time after time some new collector has come 
impudently forward to give the lie to such forebodings. The 
greatest of living ballad men^ Mr. Evald Tang Kristensen in Jut- 
land^ full of years and honors, still keeps adding to the amazing 
tally of his discoveries.^ Not long ago the late Gavin Greig, follow- 
ing the traces of Peter Buchan, brought to book several hundreds 
of lurking versions of Scottish ballads. Followers of Professor 
Child in our own country have persisted in raking the embers of 
smoldering tradition, to good effect. And now Professor Macken- 
zie, with almost jovial effrontery, has put into our hands a thick 
volume that once more contradicts the lugubrious prophecies of 
those elder generations whose errors we take delight in noting. 

Most of the items in the collection have parallels elsewhere. 
There are no less than sixteen titles, often with more than one 
version, belonging to the Child canon. Four other numbers are 
rated as close relatives of standard popular ballads. Some fifty 
pieces are classified as typical romantic broadsides. The remaining 
half of the volume contains shanties, other sea songs, miscellaneous 
narratives, and a few lyrics. The whole count of poems comes to 
16^ ; of accompanying folk-tunes, to forty-two. By way of rebuke 
let it be said that while the editor in his head-notes gives most 
useful information as to other printed forms of his verses, he does 
not do a similar service for the tunes. It would be of interest to 
many readers to learn, for example, that Mr. Mackenzie’s air to 
Barbary Ellen is substantially the same as the melody recorded 
for this ballad in Eimbault’s Musical Illustrations to Percy’s 
Reliques, and quite different from Mrs. Harris’s tune as preserved 
by Child. The editor’s general introduction, on the other hand, 
gives a valuable account of the ritual of singing shanties, with much 
good matter besides. 

Ballad editors have sometimes been twitted with an exaggerated 
respect for versions. The reproach, if justifiable at all, does not 
strike this collection with much force. Most of the materials are 
not easily available in other readings. The geogrUphical back- 
ground and the special historical circumstances under which so 
many of these poems have passed from the keeping of British immi- 
grants into the charge of their French neighbors would alone pro- 
vide reasons for making a permanent record. It is only by re- 
course to numerous versions that the modes and effects of tradi- 
tion can be properly examined. Each fresh accumulation of 
popular or nearly popular poetry contributes to the data upon which 
any sound study of the general laws of tradition must be under- 
taken. If we can learn how popular verse has been composed, 
modified, and transmitted within the memory of man, within the 
past century, we shall have a firm foundation from which we may 
hope to pursue retrogressively the investigation of older phenomena. 


^ Mr. Kristensen kas died since tMs was written. 
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New" versions, whether of Child ballads or of known broadsides that 
have become current among the people, are in this respect so far 
from being negligible that they are, much more, vital to scholarly 
inquiry into the entire subject of ballad origins and that succes- 
sive composition of which the proofs are spread before us on every 
page of Child^s thesaurus. The part of wisdom, therefore, would 
be to repine less over the evidence lost to us in the remote past and 
to address our attention more effectively to the evidence within our 
reach. In the present stage of affairs, ballad research would no 
doubt profit much from creeping a cautious backward pace through 
the centuries. 

Erom this point of view Professor Mackenzie's documents are 
of first-rate importance. He is quite right in advising us to read 
with this book his earlier Quest of the Ballad (1919), in which the 
geographical, historical, and human equations surrounding the dis- 
covery and the recording of his pieces are presented in lively narra- 
tive. Trustworthy testimony as to the immediate environment of 
vagabond verse, the name, the social station, the personal and 
ancestral story of singers and reciters, — all this is of such capital 
significance that every ballad-hunter should hereafter be held 
strictly accountable for the correct and full notation of details of 
this sort, just as collectors have long been held responsible for the 
conscientious transcribing of the words and airs delivered over to 
them by tradition. 

S. B. Hustvedt. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 


South Carolina Ballads ^ collected and edited by Ebed Smith. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. zii + 174. 

$3.00. 

American Negro Folk-Songs, by Newmian' I. Whiie. Cambridge : 

Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. zii 501. $6.00. 

It may be said at once, and without mitigation of voice, that 
these are two of the most valuable studies of American folk-song 
among the many that have been issued in the last decade or so 
pth Professor Smith and Professor White are ezcellently qualified 
by reason of an affectionate and intimate relationship not only to 
the bcwMsh department of their subject but also to the humble pro- 
cess of actual folk-singing, to write with authority. The books in 
which they, severally, record their findings and state their conclu- 
sions should, m the main, be considered separately, for an obvious 
reason: one of them deals with the general subject of ballad com- 
positio]^ and introduces, almost incidentally, a group of fourteen 
South Carolina ballads with variants; the other confines itself to 
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tlie American Negro and liis singing and presents a series of dis- 
cussions to introduce the thirteen groups which^ taken together, 
comprise over six hundred hits and wholes of songs which this 
down-trodden but irrepressible Negro has composed or transmuted. 
But Professor Smith, in his chapter on Communal Composition, de- 
votes a section to the Negroes and their observed methods of group 
composing, and this section is corroborative of Professor Whitens 
discussion of the same vexed issue in his introductory comments 
on the group entitled Eeligious Songs. 

The importance of the j^erican Negro in any consideration of 
the origin of folk-song is manifesting itself steadily and insistently 
as fresh books about him and his singing ways are issued by the 
American press. In England or Scotland there is no group, no 
section of society, which can now be fused together in the act 
of song creation as can any collection of Negroes under the influ- 
ence of an emotion partly religious and partly, and more vaguely, 
concurrent with a certain stage of awakening culture — an emotion 
expressing itself in new songs which proceed, in the truest sense, 
from the whole group and which are compounded of fragments of 
older songs, of‘ modified parts of older songs, and of the expression 
of new experiences. It is not many years since Cecil Sharp, who 
wrote himself down as a stout upholder of the communal theory 
of origin,^^ nevertheless defined his conception of the communal 
process thus : first of all one man sings a song, then others sing 
it after him changing what they do not like.”^^ That he would 
enlarge his definition now to include a suggestion, at least, based on 
the oteervations of James Weldon Johnson, Howard W. Odum, and 
Dorothy Scarborough (to mention a few names where many could 
be cited) seems likely enough. Both Professor Smith and Pro- 
fessor White, it must be said, are too cautious to commit them- 
selves to any theory which would depend chiefly on the occasional 
habits of Negro groups. Professor Smith sums up his view of the 
case thus: there is strong presumptive evidence of communal 
composition in the case of a few of the simpler and earlier ballads ; 
but the great majority of the traditional ballads are best accounted 
for on the theory of individual authorship in origin, plus a remold- 
ing and making-over through the objectifying and impersonalizing 
process of communal composition.^^ Professor White impartially 
presents evidence of both individual origins and of communal 
authority, and, refraining from theorizing, is content to record. 

In the eight chapters of discussion which precede his collection of 
South Carolina ballads Professor Smith discourses, with admirable 
clarity and conciseness, upon the main aspects of the character and 
history of the traditional ballad. Much of his material is exposi- 
tion and references which must appear in any treatment of the 
subject, but it appears in this book with a mellow difference that is 
due to the author^s own experiences with people whose unconscious 
teachings should always supplement those of the theorist, namely. 
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the singing folk themselves. It is such experiences that lie back 
of his insistance upon the ballad as a thing to be sung, not read, 
and that lend variety and pictnresqueness to the illustrations in his 
mournful chapter on The Eoad Downhill. In this chapter he 
might with safety, or even- with advantage, have gone much further 
with a very important distinction which he merely suggests, namely, 
that between illiteracy among the ballad-singers of to-day and 
iUiteracy as the term must be understood when it is applied to 
singers, inglorious but not mute, of that older time when, as he 
succinctly states it, oral tradition not only impersonalized, but 
also improved, that which was committed to it.*^^ But here and 
elsewhere Professor Smith is to be praised lor judicial fairness and 
good temper, and his book is to be commended to anyone who is 
in search of a handbook or compendium of a hard subject. 

Professor White would have deserved the gratitude of scholars 
and of laymen alike if he had merely recorded the rich findings of 
Negro songs which his volume contains, but for the student of folk- 
song his book becomes absolutely necessary by virtue of its scholarly 
annotations and its exhaustive study of the genesis and history of 
these songs. The scholar and the layman alike will be concerned 
with Professor Whitens careful analyses leading to such cautious 
proposals as the one regarding the distinctive music of the Negro — 
^^it seems reasonable to conclude that the Negro brought African 
music with him to America, and that it is a considerable element 
in the songs he sings to-day — or to his downright conclusion with 
regard to the spiritual — the Negro spiritual is simply a continua- 
tion and development of the white spirituaL^^ One may regret that 
printer's paper is too inflammable a material to convey the many 
songs of a non-religious turn which the editor has suppressed; but 
enough remains, not only in the songs themselves, but also in the 
enlightening and pleasantly written commentaries, to make one for- 
get everything but gratification that such a book, on so important a 
subject, should have been compiled. 

W*. Eoy Mackenzie. 

Washingion University, 

St, Louis, 


Thomas Eeywood. A Study in the Elizabethan Drama of Every- 
day Life. By Otelia Ceom,well. Yale Studies in English, 
Lxxvin, Yale Fniversity Press, 1928. Pp. 234. $2.50. 

AmoBg all the Elizabethan dramatists, Thomas Heywood is 
preeminently the spokesman of the mercantile classes rapidly rising 
m power pd social ambition. Dekker, except in The Shoemakers 
Hohday, is nsually content to choose his realistic London material 
from low life. Middleton and Jonson heap ridicule on bourgeois 
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aspirations and meannesses. Shakespeare and Metcher are arist(> 
cratically aloof. But Heywood devotes his pen to a continued glori- 
fication of those prudential virtues which are associated with the 
middle-class. Hence in his plays we find reflected the ideas, and 
in a measure, pictures of middle-class life of the more prosperous 
type, only paralleled by Deloney in his prose tales. The subtitle of 
the study under discussion leads one to hope for a fresh treatment 
of Heywood^s relation to the literature and life of his age. Cer- 
tainly he does mirror for us better than most of his contemporaries 
certain types and situations peculiar to what Miss Cromwell calls 
everyday life^^ but which may be more definitely described as 
middle-class life. Unhappily, Miss CromwelFs study presents 
neither new facts nor fresh ideas. The first chapter on Heywood’s 
dramatic career offers nothing that is not already known. With 
no new evidence, the writer assumes as certain (p. 8) that Heywood 
had a formal university training, and by p. 42 she is able to allude 
to his having been a member of the select circle of Cambridge 
University.’^ 

Chapter ii, The Plays of Everyday Life,” is a synthesis of well- 
known facts about seven plays. The unfortunate phraseology ^of 
the chapter heading is apparent when one is asked to classify The 
Four Prentices of London and The Fair Maid of the West as plays 
of everyday life. In defense of the author, however, it is evident 
that she is concerned with certain details of London life to be 
gleaned from these wild stage romances. In Chapter iii, ^^Hey- 
wood’s Eealism,” Miss Cromwell decides that '' Heywood is distinc- 
tive for the genuine kindliness of his attitude, a tendency falling 
often into the error of idealizing unto exaggeration the virtues of a 
class.” Again she observes that ^^If Heywood’s pictures are dis- 
torted, the slant leans in the direction of virtue, his idealizations 
turning his realism into sentimentalism.” Although not always 
relevant in the discussion of realism, some of Miss Cromwell’s ob- 
servations show that she is on the trail of Heywood’s significance, 
as for example when she mentions the playwright’s class conscious- 
ness (p. 104), his exaltation of trade (p. 94), and his condemnation 
of prodigality (p. 100). Miss Cromwell is rather misleading in 
her frequent references to Hey wood’s lofty ideals ” (e. g., pp. 150 
and 191). He was a constructive propagandist for bourgeois pru- 
dential virtues. His ideals were of precisely the same altitude as 

those of Poor Eichard. . , i . 

Chapter iv^ Hey wood’s Technique,” shows some painstaking 

labor to arrive at the obvious conclusion that the plays of Heywood 

are characterized by a superficial and loose connection between the 
main and subordinate actions,” a convention of Elizabethan drama, 
one should add. Chapter v, ^^Ppblems of Authorship,’’ summa- 
rizes without new evidence opinion as to the authorship of six 
doubtful plays. There is no bibliography. ^ . n . 

A looseness of expression causes the writer occasionally to say 
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what she probably does not mean. Heywood is not protesting in 
the prologue to The English Traveller against any “ elaborate stage 
setting ” (p. 66), but against the tyranny of the appetite for vaude- 
ville. One can hardly describe The Pleasant Conceits of Old 
Hohson the Merry Londoner as “an Elizabethan story” (p. 50). 
Threads of fatalism, exuberant patriotism, loosely constructed plots, 
etc., are not “distinctively characteristic” of Heywood but are 
Elizabethan conventions. Parallels of commonplaces such as those 
on p. 149 are worthless. 

The author of this study could have contributed a clearer dis- 
cussion of Heywood’s plays if she had been more familiar with his 
non-dramatic work, his plays other than those directly treated, some 
of the other Elizabethan literature of similar tone, and the Heywood 
bibliography. A dissertation in recent years on the dramatist’s 
bourgeois plays,’- even though it is by no means a definitive study, 
and Mr. Clark’s bibliography ^ might have been suggestive. 

Louis B. Weight. 

University of North Gdrolind, 


Folklore in the English and Scottish BaUads, By Lowkt Chaeles 
W iMBEELY, The UniTersity of Chicago Press, 19^8. Pp. 
xiii + 466. 

The Types of the Folk-Tale: A Glassification and Bibliography, 
Antti Aarne^s Verzeichnis der Mdrchentypen, translated and 
enlarged by Stith ThoMpsoit. Folklore Fellows Communi- 
cations, 74, Helsingfors, 1928. Pp. 279. 

The publication of this volume encourages the hope that ballad 
study in America has at last passed beyond the period of vain strife 
about origins, communal or otherwise. In the present substantial 
work, or /gins receive no attention, all of the author^s energy being 
concentiated on the subject-matter of the ballads themselves. 
Painstaking reading and analysis of the ballads in Ghild^s standard 
work h^ve resulted in systematic lists of the popular lore embedded 
in the ballad texts. These lists are arranged under four main 
heads: 1) The Pagan Otherworld^ 2) Pagan Otherworld Beings, 
Z) The Otherworld Spell, 4) The Christian Otherworld. In so far 
as the ballads themselves are concerned, this work resolves itself 
into a catalogue raisonne of the learning in Child^s introductions to 

^ F. Mowbray Velte, The Bourgeois Elements in the Dramas of Thomas 
Beymfod^ Princeton dissertation, 1924. 

®A. M. Clark, “A Bibliography of Thomas Heywood,” Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society, Frooeedmgs and Papers, Vol. 1, Part 2 (1925). 
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the various ballads. Thus, a person interested in ballad representa- 
tions of other-world journeys will find a list of them on pp. 108-130. 

If we look beyond the re-arrangement of Child^s comments, we 
come to debatable material. In general, Mr. Wimberly regards the 
ballads as far more primitive than seems to me justifiable. There 
is slight evidence for assuming that the ballads spring from or 
bear numerous traces of a state of culture similar to that discussed 
in the works of Brazer and Tylor, from which Mr. Wimberly draws 
many parallels to ballad situations. In this spirit, the parrot in 
Lady Isabel and the Elf -Knight is no doubt the rationalization 
of the early belief that all birds were able to speak and act like 
human beings (p. 44) . Is it necessary to believe that rationaliza- 
tion took place here, when the Quhasaptati {Seventy Tales of a 
Parrot) y in which much the same sort of situation prevails, looms 
large on the story horizon of Western Europe ? Again, on p. 86 we 
read ^^if we are to regard Percy and Earl Brand as ^culture 
brothers ^ to the Fijian or the Omaha Indian, possibly we should 
include Child Waters of another ballad in the same fraternity 
Many will regard these as strange culture brothers.^^ One must 
question such easy rapprochements of primitive custom and ballad 
environment. 

There are some bibliographical omissions. Bolte and Polivka, 
AnmerTcungen zu den Kinder- und Eausmdrchen der Bruder 
Grimm, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1913-14, is not mentioned. The Bibli- 
ography, pp. 431-439, contains the item Folhlore Fellow 
Communications, 1910-,^^ but not a single monograph^ of this 
important series is mentioned in the book. In connection with 
King John and the Bishop, Walter Anderson’s Kaiser und Abt 
{FF, Comm, 43), a monument of modem scholarship, is not re- 
ferred to. The section on riddlecraft does not notice the learned 
work of Jan de Vries, Die Mdrchen von Tdugen RdtseTtbsern {FF. 
COMM, '^3). The references in the section on ^^The Bone Soul” 
(pp. 68-72), concerned partly with The Twa Sisters, do not in- 
clude L. Mackensen, Der singende Knochen {FF. COMM, 49) . The 
reference to G. H. Gerould, The Grateful Dead (p. 369, n. 1) 
should be supplemented by S. Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte mit 
anderen Mdrchen mit toten Heifer (Lund, 1927). The discussion 
of elves and dwarfs (pp. 167 ff.), as well as that on the living 
corpse (pp. 229 ff.), would have been helped by a perusal of C. K 
Gould’s They Who Await the Second Death {Scandinavian Studies 
and Notes, 9, 1927, 167-201). Keference is nowhere made to the 
standard German ballad collection, L. Erk and P. H. Bohme, 
Deutsche Liederhort (Leipzig, 1883-84). The index would have 
been more usable if the ballads in the Child collection had been 
referred to by number. An extremely valuable supplementary 
index listing the variants collected since 1898 might have been 
compiled at no great additional labor. Misprints are few and un- 
important. Difficult textual matter is capably handled. 
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Some twenty years ago the Folklore Fellows effected an organiza- 
tion the primary purpose of which was to facilitate research in the 
popular tale. &nce bibliographical conditions were far from satis- 
factory, Antti Aarne was commissioned to prepare an index of 
folk-tales with the assistance of the Folklore Fellows. This index 
appeared in 1910 aS' FF. Communications S, a work of some sixty 
pages. Commendable enough as an initial effort, the index became 
less adequate for the growing needs of investigators as time went 
on. The Folklore Fellows are to be warmly congratulated for hav- 
ing entrusted the revision to Mr. Thompson, who combines extra- 
ordinarily keen powers of analysis with the exact scholarship re- 
quisite for such an undertaking. An idea of the changes wrought 
may be gained from a glance at Type 301, The Three Stolen 
Princesses. Aarne devoted eleven lines to the type, including 
references to four analogues ; Thompson has fifty-seven lines, and 
thirty-eight analogues. The revision is thorough and workmanlike. 

I look in vain for a discussion of what constitutes a ^^type.^^ 
Aarne says merely (Thompson's translation, p. 10) : so far as 
possible a complete narrative has served as a basis for each type.^^ 
Probably a hard and fast procedure for determining what con- 
stitutes a type cannot be reache^d; but it would be interesting to 
know the opinion of a scholar of wide experience in the popular 
tale. 

In a work of this sort, personal opinion is likely to be extremely 
damaging, even when that opinion is held by so trustworthy a 
compiler as Mr. Thompson. As an admirable check on his 
opinions, Mr. Thompson gives (pp. 214-252) a list of types not in- 
cluded ; that is, he has relegated to this section items which others 
have designated as types, but which he rejects because of their lack 
of general distribution, or because they have not seemed to con- 
stitute a true folk-tale type, or for other reasons (p. 214) . One 
is forced to admire the candor of this procedure, although certain 
of the rejected types would seem worthy of inclusion in the main 
index, or at least might be dignified by a reference or two. The 
Wandering Jew, no. 754*** (p. 226), for instance, is listed as 
haying only Esthonian, Lappish, and Livonian variants ; reference 
might have been made to Gaston Parises chapter in his Legendes 
du moyen age, or to J. ProsPs Die Sage vom ewigen Juden in der 
neueren deutschen Literaiur. Similarly, The Homecoming Hus- 
land, no. 974* (p. 232) might possibly be a type. In order to 
find Type 1137 through the index, a person would have to know 
ihat Mr. Thompson regards Polyphemus as an ogre. An interest- 
ing detail is the inclusion of references to Mr. Thompson's forth- 
coming book. The Materials of FolJc-Literature : a Classification of 
Motifs, a major work the publication of which will be awaited 
eagerly. The Types of the Folk-Tale must be regarded as a stand- 
ard work, indispensable to every student of the popular tale. 

Northwestern University. JOHliT W. SpAEGO. 
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Shakespeare-Jahriuohj iieraiisgegeben im auftrage der deutschen 
Shakespeaxe-Gesellscliaft von Wolfgang- Keller. Band 64. 
Leipzig^ 1928. Pp. 259. 

Die Neun Dichter des Hamlet, By Wilhelm Marsohall. Heidel- 
berg-Eohrbach, Verlag Gnentber Marstrand (Shakespeare- 
Bansteine);, 1928. Pp. 75. 

The Shakespeare- Jahrbnch for 1928 offers the usual features, 
both of practical chronicle and of homage. Performances of 
Shakespearean plays have steadily diminished in number since 
the high point of 1923. The Merchant of Venice wins first place 
for the year with 195 performances, nosing out the old favorite, 
Twelfth Night. Julius Caesar trails the field with only two 
performances. 

As for the addresses and contributed papers that make up the 
larger part of the volume, hardly more than a bare enumeration 
will suffice. Professor Hermann Yon Waltershausen sketches the 
influence of Shakespeare, Wagner apart, on nineteenth-century 
music. Walter Linden builds up from the plays a life-experience for 
Shakespeare of the familiar type — ^hope, disillusion, and reconcilia- 
tion. Gregory von Glasenapp continues his study of the natural 
history of prophecy wherein the Witches in Macbeth furnish a 
classic and altogether credible case. An eighteenth century opera 
based on the Tempest is studied by Werner Deetjen. Hugo Daffner 
discusses Shakespeare^s treatment of suicide in the light of the 
classical tradition to which he seems artistically to have assented. 
Ernest Gundolf speaks one word mjore in favor of the authenticity 
of the Darmstadt death-mask. Professor Elise Eichter, following 
Professor BrandFs ‘article in the Jahrbnch of 1917, considers the 

Imogen-Portia motive and finds fresh material in JEl Patranuelo 
of Juan Timoneda. Finally, there is an admirably composed address 
on Marlowe, pronounced by Professor Schick at Weimar, intro- 
ducing a performance of Doctor Faustus, 

In five lectures Wilhelm Marschali seeks tq_establish the thesis, 
or rather develops the interesting assumption, that so great a play 
as Hamlet could not have been — ^was not, indeed — ^written by a 
man with a pen in his hand, but was spontaneously improvised b}’ 
nine actor-playwrights. The author is convinced of the existence 
in England of a tradition of such extemporizing, similar to that 
of the commedia delVarte in Italy. Save for the nine Muses and 
the seven choruses of the Angels, no conjunction quite so splendid 
has occurred since the morning stars sang together. 

Harry Morgan Ayres. 

Columtia University. 


5 
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The Development of the Theatre. By Allaedyoe Nicoll. Lon- 
don: George G. Harrap, 1927. Ep. 247. 

Unless we can appreciate the stage of Sophocles and the stage 
of Shakespeare (not separately, but in their interrelations) we 
cannot hope to understand their works aright; unless we have a 
knowledge of past theatrical effort we can barely form an opinion 
concerning the more recent developments in scenic artistry.^^ Thus 
Professor Allardyce NicoU sums up in the preface to his Develop- 
ment of the Theatre the necessity of a knowledge of the theatre 
and conditions of staging to an adequate understanding of the 
drama of any given period. Happily this necessity is now generally 
recognized. And happily at last in one volume amply illustrated 
we have a survey of the theatre^s growth in Western Europe from 
its Grecian origins to the present day. All students of the drama 
vill find this beautifully made book one of immense value. Here 
we have a lucid exposition supplemented by 271 diagrams, designs, 
and pictures illustrative of the theatre in its various stages. Many 
of these designs were hitherto inaccessible or scattered through 
numerous volumes. 

Insofar as Professor Nicoll has a thesis it is the continuity of 
stage tradition from age to age. He traces the gradual changes 
in the Greek theatre from the simplest form of stage and audi- 
torium to the relatively elaborate Hellenistic and Graeco-Eoman 
theatres. The Middle Ages came nearer to a break with classical 
tradition than any period after, but the author finds even here 
the influence of the earlier staging. With the Eenaissance came 
a renewal of classical influence in theatrical design. Vitruvius 
inspired Serlio, Palladio, and their successors; they in turn became 
the inspiration of designers for English stages. Professor Nicoll 
suggests (p. 123) that Burbage may have tried to reproduce in 
London in the Theatre and the Globe such forms of the Eoman 
playhouse as then flourished in Italy, particularly the Teatro Olim- 
pico of Palladio at Vicenza. This credits Burbage with a wider 
acquaintance with architecture than he probably ha^ but the writer 
is undoubtedly sound in his insistence on the influence of Italy 
even this early, though this influence was likely indirect. The 
direct debt of Inigo Jones and later theatrical designers to Italy 
is well known. 

In the chapters on the Eestoration, eighteenth-, and nineteenth- 
century theatres, the essential characteristics are presented with a 
discussion of the relationships with Continental theatrical develop- 
ment, except in the case of the nineteenth century play-houses, 
‘where the growth was parallel. In the final chapter is a discussion 
of the modern tendencies in the theatre, realistic and symbolic. 
In modern theatrical symbolism, Professor Nicoll finds little that 
is essentially new, for, he asks, were not the Greek and even the 
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medieval stages thus symbolic? The form of the symbols^ however, 
especially of those who seek an escape in the world of fantasy . . . 
into the misty regions of psycho-analysis/^ owes nothing to Grecian 
example. 

In addition to treatments of architectural design and stage 
decoration, this volume provides a brief consideration in each 
period of stage costuming. In no period has the author been able 
to enter into the detailed and frequently debatable problems of 
theatrical history. Perhaps herein lies one of the chief values of 
the work. He is forced by the demand for compression to present 
a connected story of the theatre^s development in its typical aspects. 
A discriminating bibliography is provided for those who wish to 
make a more minute study. 

Louis B. Weight. 

The University of Worth Carolina, 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Assassination of Christopher Marlowe. {A new view). By 
Samuel A. Tanmenbaum. Privately printed. The Tenny Press, 
New York, 1938. Pp. 75. Dr. Tannenhaum’s new view of the 
assassination of Marlowe is developed in large part from conclnsions 
at which the author arrived in his recent monograph on “ The Booke 
of Sir Thomas Moore.” In that work he argued that the play on 
More was written in 1593, the year of Marlowe’s death; that it 
was definitely associated with the anti-alien agitation of the early 
part of that year; that Thomas Kyd had a large hand in preparing 
it; and that Kyd’s arrest on suspicion of complicity in the anti- 
alien propaganda of 1593 was a main reason why the play was not 
completed. Dr. Tannenhaum now attempts, by an equally clever 
TnarghaniTig of evidence and possibil%, to relate the death of Mar- 
lowe to these same events. 

He begins with the assumption, which there is slight reason to 
accept, that the official story of Marlowe’s death at the hands of 
Ingram Prizer revealed comparatively little of the real truth. He 
conjectures, on tempting circumstantial evidence, that Kyd held 
Marlowe to be responsible for his arrest, and that the subsequent or- 
der for Marlowe’s arrest, on May 18, was due in turn to Kyd’s denun- 
ciation. Finally he ventures to infer that the ill-starred More play 
was intended as political propaganda in the interest of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and that Marlowe’s murder was concocted by Raleigh to 
safeguard himself. “ He knew,” says Dr. Tannenhaum of Raleigh, 
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none so well as lie, that his and all his friends’ fortunes were 
desperate if Marlowe divulged what he knew.” 

The case against Ealeigh is at worst but a dark suspicion, with- 
out positive evidence to support it; and the entire theory rests 
upon the hypothesis that the play of More can be dated as early 
as 1593 — a hypothesis which must still be regarded as unproved; 
but the essay is most subtly and interestingly developed and in it 
Dr. Tannenbaum has again presented scholars with a very profitable 
example of the imaginative interpretation of literary history. 

Tuokek Brooke. 

Tale Unwersity. 


Twelfth Night, Bg William Shahespeare, With an introduction 
by J. Dover Wilsok. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1928. $2.00. 
This volume is one of a series which offers at a moderate price 
excellent photographic facsimiles of separate plays as they appear 
in the First Folio, with lists of modern readings, and short biblio- 
graphical introductions by the editor. A thoroughly commendable 
undertaking. 

H. s. 


Several of Mg Lives. By Louis N. Parker. London, Chapman 
and Hall, 19^8. Pp. 312. 21 s. Students of the nineteenth- 

century drama, and those interested in modern pageantry, will 
find this autobiography of Mr. Parker a "^source book” of 
value. Aside from the charm of the author’s style, the attractive 
personality which is reflected in pages modest as well as humor- 
K>us, and the pictures of Europe before the Franco-Prussian War, 
vivid and sympathetic, there are glimpses of the stage and the 
actors in England and this country from the ’eighties on, which 
have the authority of one writing from personal experience. The 
father of modern pageantry” sets forth his ideals of what a 
pageant should be; the first of our pageant-masters gives much 
valuable information concerning the production of these spectacles, 
and the effects which they may be expected to have — ^have, indeed, 
actually had, when properly managed; and a distinguished drama- 
incidentally, one of the first Englishmen to appre- 
ciate Ibsen— writes illuminatingly of his profession. 


Bmith College. 


Egbert Withustotok. 
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Vol. I, Numto 2. ^p. 55-275. $2.00,. 

Nungeyer, Edwin. — A Dictionary of Ac- 
tors and of other Persons associated with 
the Public Representation of Plays in Eng- 
land before 1642. New Maven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1929. Pp. vi 4 438. $5.00. 

Pence, Raymond Woodbury. — College 
Composition. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 
Pp. xii 4 410. 

Plessow, Gustav (ed.). — ^Des Haushalters 
Erz'ahlung aus den Canterbury Geschichten 
Gottfried Chaucers. (Trtibners Philolog- 
ische Bibliothek, 12), Berlm und Leipzig: 
Walter De Gruyter, 1929. Pp. x 4 109- 

Pottle, Frederick Albert (ed.). — The Lite- 
rary Career of James Boswell, Esq. Being 
the Bibliographical Materials for a Life of 
Boswell. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1929. Pp. xliv 4 335. $15.00. 
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Pyre, J. F. A. — Short Introduction to 
English Versification. New York: F. S. 
Crofts, 1929. Pp. v + 54. $0.50. 

Roberts, Ada Wallace. — Historical and 
Critical Study of the Kailyard School of 
Fiction (The Culver-Stockton Quarterly, 
Vol. V, Kos. 1 and 2). Canton, Mo.: Cul- 
ver-Stockton College, 1929. Pp. 1-38, 39-60. 

Roberts, Morris, — Henry James’ Criti- 
cism. Cam'bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1929. Pp. X + 131, $3.00. 

Satirat, Denis. — Blake and Modern 
Thought. New York : Lincoln MacVegh, 
1929. Pp. vii -f 184. 

Scott, Janet G. (ed.). — Les Sonnets :iSlisa- 
bdthains. Paris: H. Champion, 1929. Pp. 
iv + 343. 

Seymour, St, John D. — ^Anglo-Irish Lite- 
rature. Cambridge : Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1929. Pp. X + 169. 12 s. 6 d. 

Taft, Kendall B.; McDermott, John Fran- 
cis; Jensen, Dana 0. (eds.). — College Read- 
ings in Contemporary Thought. Cambridge : 
Riverside Press, 1929. P^. x 4“ 533. $2.00. 

Thompson, Stith (ed.). — Tales of the 
North American Indians. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. xxiii -f 386. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt and Whitmore, 
Charles E. (eds.). — ^The Fred Newton Scott 
Anniversary Papers. Chicago: Univ. Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. Pp. ix -f 319. $5.00. 

Tillyard, E. M. W. (ed.). — The Poetry of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt. A selection and a 
study. London: Scholartis Press, 1929. 
Pp. xi 4- 1S9. 7 s. 6 d. 

Ward, Ida C. — The Phonetics of English. 
New York: D. Appleton, 1929. Pp. v + 176. 

Welby, T. Earle (ed.). — James Hogg, the 
Poetical Mirror. London: Scholartis Press, 
1929. Pp. V 4- 192. 8/6. 

White, Beatrice (ed.).— The Eclogues of 
Alexander Barclay. London: Oxford Univ. 
Press (for E. E. T. S.), 1928. Pb. clxiii 4- 
272. 25s. 

Williams, Charles. — A Myth of Shake- 
speare. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1928. Pp. 146. $1.75. 

Wilson, F, P. — The Batchelars Banquet, 
an Elizabethan Translation of Les Quinze 
Joyes de Marriage. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. xlviii 4- 124. $3.25. 

Zandvoort, R. W. — Sydney’s Arcadia, A 
Comparison Between the Two Versions. 
Amsterdam: N. V. Swets and Zeitlinger, 
1929. Pp. xiv + 215. 

GERMAN 

Bolte, Johannes. — ^Fahrende Leute in der 
Literatur des 15. u. 16. Jahrhunderts 


[Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Phil.-hist. Kl. 31, 1928]. Berlin: de 

Gruyter, 1928. 33 pp. 4^ M. 2. 

Bonsels, Waldemar. — ^Die Biene Maja und 
ihre Abenteuer. Ed. with Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary by Franz Schneider and 
Martha J. Boyd. Boston: Heath £1929]. 
viii, 280 pp. $1.20. 

Brosius, Hildegard.— Das politische Prob- 
lem in Schillers “Don Karlos.” Diss. 
Wrlangen: 1928. 102 pp. 

Brandt, Martha.— Beitriige zur mhd. 
VVortforschung. Diss. Kbln: 1928. 86 pp. 

Biitzler, Juliane. — Geschichte der rhein- 
ischen Sage und die Romantik in ihrem 
Einfluss auf deren Wiederbelebung [Bei- 
trage zur rhein. u. westfal. Volkskunde H. 
2 = Zs. d. Ver. f . rhein. u. westfal. Volks- 
kunde Jg. 1928, H. 1-4]. Blberfeld: A. 
Martini & Griittefien, 1928. 78 pp. M. 3. 

Clauss, Walter.— Die Mundart von Uri. 
Laut- u. Flexionslehre [Beitrage zur Schwei- 
zerdeutschen Grammatik. 17]. Frauenfeld: 
Huber & Co., 1929. x, 265 pp. M. 8. 


Eckhardt, Martin. — ^Der Einfluss der 
Madame Guy on auf die norddeutsche Laien- 
wplt im 18. Jh. Diss. Koln: 1928. 89 pp. 


Eichhom, Otto.— Die sudegerlander Mun- 
dart. (Lautlehre). [Beitrage zur Kenntnis 
fludetendeutscher Mundarten. 4]. Reichen- 
berg: Sudetendeutscher Verlag, 1928. vii, 
108 pp. M. 2. 

Engels, Paul. — ^Die ausseren Stilmittel in 
vagantenhafter Lyrik und bei Gottfried von 
Strassburg. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der 
Beziehungen zwischen der deutschen und 
der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters. 
Diss. Koln: 1928. 203 pp. 

Feilner, Harm. — Grillparzers AufiTassung 
des Schicksals. Diss. Wiirs^burg: 1928. 
45 pp. 

Golther, Wolfgang. — Tristan und. Isolde 
in der franzosischen und deutschen Dichtung 
des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit [Stoff- u. 
Motivgeschichte der deutschen Literatur, 2] . 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1929. vi, 72 pp. M. 4. 

Grob, Johann. — ^Epigramme. Nebst einer 
Auswahl aus seinen ubrigen Gedichten. Hrsg. 
u. eingel. von Axel Lindquist. [Bibl. d. Lit. 
Ver. Stuttgart, No. 273]. Leipzig: K. W. 
Hiersemann, 1929. 270 pp. M. 26. 


Giinther, Christian. — ^Die ersten humorist - 
schen Gedichte. Der Gang des Hofes. 
Abschied in Ruschkowitz. Mit 2 Kt. Zeichn. 
u. Anm. V. Adalbert Hoffmann [Gabe der 
Christian-Giinther-Gesellsehaft, 1928]. Bres- 
lau: W. G. Korn, 1929. 11 pp. M. 1.50. 

Guth, Anna. — Theodor Storms “ Garten- 
poesie,” ihre Grundlagen u. ihre Entwick- 
lung. Diss. Konigsberg: 1928. 82 pp. 
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Heine, Heinr. — Meinoiren. Hrsg. [iind 
ergfinzt] von Herbert Euleiiberg. Berlin- 
Zehlendorf : Rembrandt-Verlag [1929]. 675 
pp. M. 14. 

Heyden, Franz. — ^Deutsche Lyrik. Hack- 
scbaffende Betraebtnngen lyriscber Gedicbte. 
Hamburg: Hanseat. Verlagsanstalt [1928]. 
236 pp. M. 5. 

Holl, Karl. — Gotthold hlphraim Lessing. 
Gedachtnisrede [Karlsrixher akad. Reden. 
3.]. Karlsruhe: C. F. Muller, 1929. 19 pp. 
80 Pf. 

Horber, Ambros. — Eciitlieitsfragen bei 
Abraham a San eta Clara [Forschungen zur 
neueren Literaturgesch. 60]. Weimar: A. 
Huncker, 1929. viiH, 94 pp. M. 5.40. 
{Miinchener Diss.) 

Iheronimtis (Sanetus Eusebius Hierony- 
mus). — Paulus der Eremit. Paulus des 
eersten heremiten leven, dat Iheronimus 
bescreven hevet. Hach einer Hs. aus d. 15. 
Jh. mit EinL, Anm. u. Glossar hrsg. v. Joh. 
Mich. Toll [Germanische Studien H. 67.]. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1929. xv, 42 pp. M. 3.50. 

Jobst, Hanns. — tiber den Einfluss der 
Antike auf die Dichtung August von Platens 
[Schriften der Platen- Gesellschaft, Sttick 
5]. Munchen: Val. Hbfling, 1928. 105 pp. 

Kainz, Friedr. — Geschichte der deutscnen 
Liter atur. Bd. 2. Von Klopstock bis zum 
Ausgang de Romantik. Bd. 3. Von Goethes 
Tod bis zur Gegenwart. [Sammlung GSschen 
783. 1004.] Berlin: de Gruyter, 1929. 136 ^ 
146 pp. M. 1.50 each. 

Karg, Fritz. — > Synitaktische Studien. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. vii, 194 pp. M. 8. 

Klein, Johannes. — ^Walter Flex ein Deuter 
des Weltkrieges. Ein Beitrag zur literatnr- 
geschichtlichen Wertung deutscher Ivriegs- 
dichtung [Beitrage zur deatschen Literatur- 
wissenschaft 33]. Marburg: EUvert, 1929. 
X, 138 pp. M. 5. 

Klein, Karl Kurt. — Rumanisch-deutsche 
Literaturbeziehungen. 2 Studien. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1929. xvi, 150 pp. M. 7. 

King, Alfred.-— Hahns Erzahlung Sigwalt 
und Sigridh. Eine Quellenstudie. Czerno- 
witz: F. V. Mtihldorf, 1929. 31 pp. M. 1.50. 

Kraus, Karl. — ^Literatur und Liige. Wien: 
Verlag “Hie Fackel,” 1929. 367 pp. M. 

4.60. 

Kiipper, Helmut. — Jean Pauls “Wuz.” 
Ein Beitrag zur literarhist. Wiirdigung des 
Hichters. [Hermaea. 22]. Halle: Hiemeyer, 
1928. 86 pp. M. 3. 

Landau, Edwin. — ^Karl Wolfskehl. Stil- 
kritische Untersuchungen seiner Lyrik. 
[Hiss. Breslau]. Hellerau: 1928. 73 pp. 

M. 3. 

Levy, Erna. — ^Hie Gestalt des Kiinstlers 
im deutschen Hrama von Goethe bis Hebbel. 


[German Studien, H. 68]. Berlin: Ebering, 
1929. 155 pp. M. 6. 

Liebeskind, Fritz. — ^Hrei Ilmenauer Goethe- 
Erinnerungen. Ilmenau: [1929]. 165 pp., 

25 illustrations. M. 5.50. 

Loftier, Fritz, — Has epische Schaffen 
Eduard von Keyserlings. Hiss. Munchen: 

1928. 67 pp. 

Liitgen, Eduard. — Studien zur Novellen- 
technik des Ferdinand v. Saar. Hiss. Miin- 
ster: 1928. 107 pp. 

Mak, W. — ^Hie schlesischen Mundarten. 
Heutsche Mundarten in Oberschlesien [S.-A. 
aus Her Oberschlesier, Jg. 1929, Februar]. 
Colonnowska : Karl Sczodrok, 1929. 86 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Maurer, Friedrich. — ^Studien zur niittel- 
deutschen Bibeliibersetzung vor Luther [Ger- 
manische Bibliothek, 2. Abt. IJntersucihungen 
und Texte 26]. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 

1929. xii, 144 pp. M. 7. 

Mensch, Ella. — ^Er lebt noch immer! Bin 
Spielhagen-Brevier. Leipzig: L. Staaek- 
mann, 1929. 83 pp. M. 1.50 

Miihlberger, Josef. — ^Hie Hichtung der 
Sudetendeutschen in den letzten fiinfzig 
Jahren. [Ostmitteldeutsehe Biicherei]. Kas- 
sel-Wilhelmshbhe: J. Stauda, 1929. 278 pp. 
M. 8. 

Murner, Thomas. — ^Heutsche Schriften mit 
den Holzschnitten der Erstdrucke. Hrsg. v. 
Franz Schulz. Bd. 8 : Kleine Schriften 
(Prosaschiften gegen die Reformation). Tl. 
3. Hrsg. von Wolfg. Pieiffer-Belli. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1928. iv, 192 pp. M. 12. 

Nagler, Alois M. — ^Hebbel und die Musik. 
Koln: J. P. Bachem, 1928. 146 pp. M. 3.60. 

Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch. — Jahrbuch des 
Vereins ftir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. 
54. Jg. [Festschrift, Wilh. Seelnaann zu S. 
80. Geburtstage gewidmet]. Hamburg: K. 
Wachholtz, 1929. viii, 138 pp. M. 4. 

Oberbeck, Helene. — Hie religiose Welt- 
anschauung des Novalis. Hiss. Berlin: 

1928. 68 pp. 

5hmann, Emil. — Zur Kindheit Jesu Kon- 
rad von Fussesbrunnen. Anh. : Reimworter- 
buch u. Reimwortverzeichnis. [Turun Ylio- 
piston Julkaisuja. Annales universitatis 
Aboensis. Ser. B. TO'm. 8]. Turku {Abo) : 

1929. 138 pp. Finn. Mark 50. 

Pachaly, Paul. — Erlauterimgen zu Otto 

Ludwigs “ Hie Heiterethei.” [Kbnigs Er- 
lauterungen z. d. Klassikern, Bdch. 223*- 
225]. Leipzig: Herm. Beyer [1929]. 181 pp.. 
M. 1.80. 

Paul, Otto. — ^Her dreisilbige Auftakt im 
Reimpaaren Wolframs v. Bschenbaeh, mit. 
einem Ausblick auf das Vorkommen dest 
zweisilbigen Auftakts. Hiss. Munchen z 
1928. 80 pp. 
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Petersen, Jnlins. — Goethes Panst anf der 
dentsclien Biihne. Eine Jalirliundert- 
betrach-tung. Leipzig: Quelle & Mayer, 1929. 
52 pp., 16 plates. M. 4. 

Pirk, Kurt. — Grammatik der Lauenburger 
Mundart. Ein Beitrag zur niederdeutschen 
Spraebe in Ostpommern [Vorarbeiten zum 
Pommerscben Worterbucb. H. 1]. G-reifs- 
imld: L. Bamberg, 1928. 47 pp. M. 2.50. 

Pistorius, Martin. — ^Heinricb Ausbelm von 
Ziegler und Itlipbausen. .Sein Leben und 
seine Werke nait besonderer Berticksichtig- 
ung der asiatisehen Banise ” nebst ihrer 
Portsetzung, ibren Nacbahmungen und Bear- 
beitungen. Diss. Jena: 1928. 52 pp. 

Preibiscb, Werner. — ^Bie sacblicben Wider- 
spriicbe in Goetbes Faust I. und ibre 
Erklarung. Diss. Munster: 1928. Ill pp. 

Quint, Joseph. — ^Deutsebo Mystikertexte 
des Mittelalters, zusammengestellt u. bearb. 
1. Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1929. iv, 63 pp. 
M. 2.80'. 

Reckzeh, Gerhart. — Grill parzer und die 
Slaven. [Forschungen z. neueren Literatur- 
gescb. 59.]. Weimar: A. Duncker, 1929. xii, 
96 pp. M. 5.40. 

Regein fiir die deutscbe Becbtscbreibung 
nebst Worterverzeicbnis. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1929. 61 pp. 30 Pf. 

Rei^rt, Klarl. — ^Aus dem Leben und der 
Gescbicbte deutseber Lieder. Mit einer 
Beilage: 100 Semester Deutsches Kbm- 
mersbucb.” und 50 Semester “ Deutscbe 
Lieder.^* Freilurg: Herder, 1929. iv, 184 
pp. M. 6. 

Rosenberg, Hans. — ^Die Jugendgescbicbte 
Rudolf Hayms. Diss. Berlin: 1928. 45 pp, 

Rudolf von Ems. — ^Alexander. Ein bdf- 
iscber Versroman des 13. Jb. Zum 1. Male 
hrsg. von Victor Junk. Tl. 1: Bucb 1-3. 
[Bibl. d. Liter. Ver. Stuttgart, Publ. 272]. 
Leipzig: K. W. Hiersemann, 1928. vii, 446 
^p. M. 30, 

Scharrer, Walther. — Wilhelm Raabes 
literariscbe Symbolik, dargestellt an Prin- 
szessin Fiscb. Diss. Munehen: 1928. 102 pp. 

Schmeller, Job. Andreas. — ^Die Mundarten 
Bayerns, grammatisch dargestellt. Mtincben 
1821. Neudr. Miinohen: M. Hueber, 1929. 
iv, 176, 6 pp. M. 4.20. 

Schmid, Karb — Studien zu den Pabeln 
Abrahams A Sancta Clara. Diss. Milnchen: 

1928. 48 pp. 

S(^neider, Ferd. Jos, — Lessing und die 
Monistiscbe Weltanschauung [Halliscbe 
Universitatsreden. 41]. Ealle: Hiemeyer, 

1929. 20 pp. M. 1. 

Schucking, Julius Lothar.— Das Geistea- 
leben des Mtinsterlandes wabrend des ersten 
Drittels des vorigen Jahrbunderts mit bes. 


Berticksicbtigung der romantiscben Ideen. 
Diss. Munster: 1928. 71 pp. 

Schulze, Hans Georg. — ^Miltons verlorenes 
Paradies in deutscbem Gewand. Diss. Bonn: 
1928. 103 pp. 

Schwan, Wilh. Bemh. — ^Die opernastbet- 
ischen Tbeorien der deutscben klassischen 
Dicbter. Diss. Bonn: 1928. 47 pp. 

Sertorius, Lilli. — Der Wandel des deut- 
scben Holderlinbildes. Diss. Koln: 1928. 

81 pp. 

Sommer, Paul. — ^Erlauterungen zu C. P. 
Meyers “ Jiirg Jenatscb’^; — zu “ Huttens 
letzte Tage." [Konigs Erl. z. d. Klassikern. 
Bd. 218. 217]. Leipzig: Beyer [1928] 67 pp. 
60 Pf. each. 

Sperl, Heinr.— 'ISTaturalismus u. Idealismus 
in der ahd. Lit. Largest, am Hildebrands-, 
Ludwigs-, Gallus- u. Georgslied [Bausteine 
zur Gescb. d. deu. Lit. Bd. 23]. Halle: 
Memeyer, 1928. x, 202 pp. M. 7. 

Spoerri, Theophil. — ^Priiludium zur Poesie, 
Eine Einfubrung in die Deutung des dicbter- 
iscben Kunstwerks. Berlin: Furcbe-Verlag 
[1929]. 333 pp. M. 10. 

Stecher, Richard. — Erlauterungen zu 
Goetbes “ Wilhelm Meisters Lebrjabre.*' 
[Konigs Erlauterungen zu d. Klassikern, 
226-227]. Leipzig: Beyer [1929]. 119 pp. 

M. 1.20. 

Stockum, Th. C. van. — ^Lessing abscon- 
ditus Gedacbtnisrede. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris [1929]. 27 pp. M. 1.50. 

Vogel, Adolf. — ^Herders ‘^Journal meiner 
Reise von 1769'" Ideengebalt u. die Be- 
deutung fur die geistige Entwicklung des 
Verf. Diss. Hamlurg: 1928. 94 pp. 

Voss, Ernst. — 'Vier Jabrzebnte in Amerika. 
Gesammelte Reden und Aufsatze. Hrsg. von 
O. E. Lessing. Berlin und Leipzig : Deutscbe 
Verlags-Anstalt Stuttgart, 1929. 452 pp. 

Wehler, Elfriede. — ^Die epische Darstellung 
in Heinrich Laubes Romantrilogie “ Der 
Deutscbe Krieg."" Diss. Hamlurg: 1928. 
71 pp. 

Weissgraber, Kurt. — Der Bedeutungs- 
wandel des Praterito-Praseus ^^kann” vom 
XJrgermanisch-Gotiscben bis zum Altbocb- 
deutseb-Frtilimittelboebdeutscben. [Konigs- 
berger deutscbe Forschungen. H. 4]. Konigs- 
bcr^r.-Grafe&Unzer, 1929 x, 115 pp. M. 4.50. 

Welter, Nikolaus. — Mundartlicbe tmd 
bocbdeutscbe Dicbtung in Luxemburg. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geistes- u. Kulturgesebiebte 
des Grossberzogtums. Luwemhurg: St. 
Paulus-Ges., 1929. xiv, 401 pp. M. 5. 

Welter, Wilh. — Studien zur Dialekt- 
geographie des Kreises Eupen. Mit 1 Kt. 
[Rbeinisches Arcbiv. 8]. Bonn: L. Robr- 
scbeid, 1929. viii, 128 pp. M. 16. 
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Weissert, Otto. — Ludwig Tieck als 
Kritiker des Dramas und Tlieaters. Diss. 
MUnchen: 1928. 75 pp. 

Werner, Hugo.— Hebbels Jinderungen an 
den G-edicliten. (Ausg. 1842, 1848, 1857). 
[Hebbel-Forscbungen, Nr. 19]. Berlin: B. 
Behr, 1929. vii, 224 pp. M. 5.50. 

FRENCH 

About. — ^Le roi des Montagues, ed. J. 
Senior. Nem York: Oxford Press, 1929. 
$.70. 

Bernard, C. de-^La Peau du lion, ed. B. 
W. Hartland. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1929. 95 pp. 

Boyslesve, R. — ^ Reflexions sur Stendhal. 
Paris: Le Divan, 1929. 100 pp. Fr. 18. 

Brosses, le president de.— Lettres ed. y 
Bezard. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1929. 365 

pp. Fr. 35. 

Brutsch. C. — Essai sur la poesie de Ver- 
haeren. Paris: Boccard, 1929. 236 pn. 

Fr. 20. 

Calmette, P. — ^La grande passion d’A. 
France. Paris: Seheur, 1929. 350 pp 

Fr. 40. 

Canfield, R. V. — The Fr. literature of 
Louisiana. ISfeto York: Inst, of Fr. Studies, 
1929. XV + 282 pp. 

Cherau, G. — Short stories, ed. Joseph 
Brown and D. I. Chapman. New York: 
Holt, 1929. XV +184 pp. $1.00. 

Chinard, G. — ^Lettres inedites de Beau- 
marchais, de Mme de B" et de leur fille 
Eugenie. Paris: Margraff and Baltimore: 

J. H. Press, 1929. 141 pp. $2.00. 

The Literary Bible of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Baltimore: J. H. Press, 1928. 210 np. 
$3.00 ^ ^ 

— Lettres de Du Pont de Nemours 
Scrites de la prison de la Force. Paris: 
Margraff, 1929. 102 pp. Fr. 30. 

Cru, A. L. — 'La lecture expliquSe. New 
York: Silver, Burdett, 1929. xxiv + 177 pp. 

Daudet.— Le Petit Chose, ed. Cestre 
Chicago: Winston, 1929. 307 pp. $.80. 

Dodds, M. — ^Le r^cits de voyages, sources 
>de Pesprit de Montesquieu. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1929. 302 pp. Fr. 30. 

Hondo, M. — ^Mod. Fr. Course. Boston: 
Heath, 1929. xiv + 546 pp. $1.72. 

Dreyfus, R. — ^La vie et les propMties du 
comte de Gobineau. Paris: Grasset, 1929. 
:350 pp. Fr. 15. 

Dumas, pere. — Antony, ed. M. Baudin. 
New York: Oxford. 1929, xv + 117 pp. 
$.90 

Elkington, M. E. — ^Les relations de soci$t§ 
*entre PAngleterre et la France sous la 

xli 


Restauration. Diss. Paris: Champion, 1929. 
208 pp. (Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Gougenheim, G. — Etude sur les periphrases 
verbales de la langue f r. Paris : Belles 
lettres, 1929. xiii + 383 pp. 

La langue populaire dans le premier 

quart du XIXe s. Ihid., 1929. xviii + 
223 pp. 

Greenfield, E. V. — ^Parmi les conteurs 
modernes. Boston: Ginn, 1929. vii + 235 
pp. $.84, 

Guillot de Saix. — ^Une farce de MoliSre, 
reconstitue d’aprSs de documents inedits. 
Paris: Stock, 1929. 32 pp. 

Heiss, H. — Moliere. Leipzig: Quelle u. 
Meyer, 1929. xii + 220 pp. 

Henriot, E. — ^Aricie Brun, ed. R. E. Rock- 
wood. Boston: Ginn, 1929. xxv + 410 pp. 
$1.80. 

Kiichler, W. — ^Moliere. Leipisig: Teubner, 
1929. 270 pp. M. 10. 

Labe, L. — CEuvres completes, ed. P. C. 
Boutens, introd. de Salverda de Grave. 
MaestricJit: Stols, 1928. 198 pp. 

Labiche et Martin. — ^La Poudre aux yeux, 
ed, Alice Cardon. New York: Century, 
1929. xiii + 163 pp. $.88 
Lafont, A. — ^Narcisse on les amours de 
Lamartine. Paris: Seheur, 1929. 400 up. 
Fr. 25, 

La Rochefoucauld.— (Euvres, ed. H. Ram- 
baud. T. I. Paris: Cite des livres, 1929. 
xix + 381 pp. 

Lasserre, P.— Faust en France. Paris: 
Calmann-Levy, 1929. 248 pp. Fr. 12. 

Lebey, A. — ^Lamartine dans ses horizons. 
Paris: Michel, 1929. 460 pp. Fr. 20. 

Levrault, L. — La Critique litt. Paris: 
Mellotte, 1929. 160 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Lucas Dubretdn, J. — Alejandro Dumaa^ 
padre. Madrid: 1929. 269 pp. 5 ptas- 
Mac Pherson, H. D. — ^Censorship under 
Louis XIV. New' York: Inst, of Fr. Studies, 
1929. xvi + 175 pp. $1.50. 

Macy, P. — Toe, toe, tool douze petites 
pieces faciles, ed. E. Malakis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1929. ix + 209 pp. $1.25. 

Maurois^ A.— Le pays des 36,000 volontes, 
ed. H. Kurz. New York: Holt, 1929. vii 
+ 148 pp. 

Montaigne.- Essais, ed. Strowski. T. IV. 
Paris: Chron. des lettres fr., 1929. 345 pp. 

Nerval, G. de. — Nouvelles et fantaisies, 
ed. J. Marsan. Paris: Champion, 1928. 
xxiv + 323 pp. 

Pailleron.— Petite Pluie, ed. C. C. Clarke. 
New York: Century, 1929. ix+105 pp. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Piastra, G. — 'Enrico Murger e la Boheme. 
Genova .* Edit. " Apuania,” 1928. 83 pp. L. 5. 
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Plattard, J. — ^Vie de Rabelais. Paris: 
Van Oest, 1928. viii + 207 pp. 

Poizat, A. — classicisme an symbolisme. 
Paris: Nouv. rev. crit., 1929. 220 pp. 

Fr. 12. 

Prevost. — ^Manon Lescaut, ed. H. Rnrz. 
Veto York: Oxford Press, 1929. xxvii + 
289 pp. 

Rabelais. — The Extant Works, trans. 
Samuel Putnam. 3 vols Nem York: Covici- 
Eriede, 1929. xxxviii -f-1274 pp. 

Racine. — ^B^r^niee, ed. W. S. Maguinness. 
Manchester: Univ. Press, 1929. Hi -f- HO 
pp. 3 s. 6 d. 

Raimondi, G.— H cartesiano signor Teste. 
Firensse: Ediz. di Solaria,” 1928. 63 pp. 

L. 7. 

Rhodes. S. A. — The Cult of Beauty in 
Baudelaire. 2 vols. New York: Inst, of 
Pr. studies, Columbia, 1929. xxi + 617 pp. 
$3.00. 

Richon, P. — J. A. Rimbaud. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1929. 363 pp. Er, 40. 

Roe, F. C. — ^Modern tales from France. 
New York: Longmans, G-reen, 1929. xiv + 
160 pp. $.90. 

Holland de Reneville. — ^Rimbaud le voyant. 
Paris: Au Sans Pareil, 1929. 200 pp. Pr. 12. 

Ronsard. — ^L’hymne de Henry II, M. H. 
Vaganay. L^on: Vaganay, 1927. 45 pp. 

CEuvres, 6d. Laumonier, t. V. Paris . 

Hachette, 1928. xxxii + 275 pp. Fr. 30 
(Soc. des textes fr. mod.). 

Roosbroeck, G. L. van. — Alzirette: an 
unpub. parody of Voltaire’s Almre, New 
York: Inst, of Fr. studies, 1929. 75 pp. 

L^Empirique, an unpub. parody of 

Voltaire’s Mahomet. Ibid., 1929. 77 pp. 

Rosea, I>. D. — L’Influence de Hegel sur 
Taine. Pam: Gamber, 1928. 431 pp. Fr. 30. 

Roth, G. — Les Essais de Montaigne. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1929. 400 pp. Fr. 12. 

Rowbotham, A. H. — The Literary Works 
of Count de Gobineau. Paris: Champion, 
1929. 171 pp. 

Ruchon, F. — J.-A, Rimbaud. Paris: 
Champion, 1929. 363 pp. 

Sandfeld, Kr. — Syntaxe du fr. contemp. 
I. Les Pronouns. Paris: Champion, 1928. 
477. 

Schinz, A. — ^La Pens6e de J.-J. Rousseau, 
Paris: Alcan, 1929. xii + 521 pp. 

Scud^ry, G. de. — >Le Prince d^guisA repub. 
with introd. by B. Matulka. New York: 
Inst, of Fr. Studies, 1929, 102 pp. $1.00. 

Smith, M. A. — Short stories by Fr. 
Romanticists. New York: Heath, 1929. 
V + 294 pp. $1.20. 


3orel.-HFrancion, 6d. E. Roy, t. HI. Paris : 
Hachette, 1928. 189 pp. 

Soula, C. — La PoSsie et la pensOe de 
Mallarmg. Paris: Champion, 1929. 30 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Vauvenargues. — CEuvres, 6d. P. Varillon. 
T. I. Paris: Cit6 des livres, 1929. xxiii 
+ 290 pp. 

Vedel, Valdemar.— -Fransk Klassik: Cor- 
neille og bans Samtid. Copenhagen: Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel, 1927. 251 pp* 

Vie de S. Thibaut, la, ed. H. E. Manning. 
New York: Inst, of Fr. Studies, 1929. ix 
+ 134 pp. $1.25. 

Wright, E. H.— The Meaning of Rousseau. 
New York: Oxford Press, 1929. 168 pp. 

$3.00. 

Wyss, J. R.— ‘Le Robinson suisse, ed. R. 
Scott. New York: Oxford Press, 1929. 96 

pp. $.50. 

Zamaco’is, M.— La Fleur merveilleuse, ed. 

F. S. Shears and E. Casati. New York: 

Longmans, Gx'een, 1929. 128 pp. $.90'. 

Les Bouftons, ed. Fundenburg and 

Coffin. Boston: Heath, 1929. xvii + 246 

pp. $1.08. 

ITALIAN 

Acuti, Lionella. — ^Arte e vita alia corte 
Estense. Vioenisa: Tip. G. Rumor, 1928, 
26 pp. 

Bandello, Matteo. — ^Le novelle; a cura di 

G. Brognoligo. Vol. II. Seconda edizione 
riveduta. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1928. 
445 pp. L. 30. (Scrittori d’ltalia, no. 5.) 

Bontempelli, M. — ^11 neosofista e altri 
seritti; 1920-1922. Colloqui col neosofista; 
Lettere da due mari; Visita ai Vinti. 
Milano-yerona: A. Mondadori, 1929. 272 

pp. L. 12. 

Bovio, L. — ^Ferdinando Russo. Napoli: 
C. Trudi (Siem), 1928. 32 pp. L. 2.50. 

(Uomini del mezzogiorno. ) 

CarH, P., e Sainati, A. — Scrittori italiani. 
Saggi eon notizie e commento ad uso dei licei 
e &lle persone colte a cura di — . Vol. I: 
secoli XIII e XIV. Vol. II: seeolo XV. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1928. 2 vols., xii 

+ 346; 291 pp. L. 14; 10. (Collezione 
scolastica Le Monnier.) 

Carrara, Vincenza. — ^Xiccold Machiavelli. 
Conferenza. Palermo: Tip. flli. Vena e C., 
1928. 12 pp. 

Coccoli, Luisa. — La reazione all’iHumi- 
nismo in Cesare Balbo. Napoli: Tip. F. 
Giannini e figli, 1927. 103 pp. 

Da Como, IT. — ^Umanisti del seeolo XVI: 
Pier Francesco Zini, suoi amici e congiunti 
nei rieordi di Lonato, sacro e ameno recesso 
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sxi la riviera del Bexiaco. Note. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, 1928. xi + 254 pp. L. 30. 

De Caesaris, G. — Saggi francescani: S. 
Francesco d^4.ssisi e il suo poeta; Se 
ritornasse . . . Impressioni d’ Assisi. Lan- 
ciano: G. Carabba, 1928. 128 pp. L. 6. 

Geddes, J. — II Circolo Italiano di Boston 
e r Italy-America Society.” Biscorso pro- 
nunciato il 4 febbraio 1928 davanti al 
Circolo Italiano di Boston e FI taly- America 
Society. Boston^ Mass.: 1929. 11 pp. 

— ^ Italian Contributions to America. 
Boston: Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
1929. 8 pp. (Repr. fr. “Current Affairs,” 
IX, 11.) 

Goldoni, Carlo. — ^11 burbero benefico: corn- 
media. Con introduzione e commento a 
cura di G. Bottoni. Milano: C. Signorelli, 
1927. 51 pp. r. 2. 

Hazard, P. — ^Les “Promessi Sposi” relus 
par un Frangais. Conference faite au cercle 
de Rome le 27 avril 1927. Roma: Circolo, 
1927. 37 pp. (Pour un centenaire.) 

Jackson, Margaret H. — Catalogue of the 
Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton Collec- 
tion of Italian Books and Manuscripts in 
the Library of Wellesley College. Oamr 
hridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1929. XXV + 434 pp. 

Lombardozzi, Clotilde. — ^La novella boccac- 
cesca di Gismonda e la sua fortuna nel 
teatro italiano. Catania: Studio edit, mo- 
derno, 1928. viii + 141 pp. L. 10*. 

Milone, Beatrice. — ^Un romanzo poco noto 
di Giovanni Rufiini. Napoli: Tip. San- 
giovanni, 1927. 17 pp. 

Momigliano, A. — ^Antologia della lettera- 
tura italiana, con note e giudizi di — e 
con introduzioni di Francesco Be Sanctis 
e di altri. Vol. II: Bal einquecento al 
settecento. Messina: G. Principato, 1928. 
732 pp. L. 25. 

Mo sea, B. — , . . fuor del pelago alia riva. 
Conamemorazione f oscoliana. Lanciamo : 
Tip. F. Masciangelo, 1928. 27 pp. 

Heri, P. — 'Lo studio delle letterature mo- 
derne. Biscorso inaugurals ,* 16 novemhre 
1927, 1st. superiors di magistero del Pie- 
monte. Torino: Tip, Collegio degli artigia- 
nelli, 1928. 6 pp. 

Omero. — LBdissea, tradotta da Ippolito 
Pindemonte, annotata per uso delle scuole 
da E. Mestica. Bodicesima tiratura. 
Firenze: G. Barbara, 1928. ix -|- 203 pp. 
L. 7. (Edizioni di classici italiani.) 

L’Odissea, tradotta da Ippolito 

Pindemonte. Introduzione e note di G. 
Reichenbach. Torino: Unions tip. edit, 
torinese, 1928. xxvi -f- 416 pp. L. 12. 
( Classici italiani con note; second serie, 
no. 46.) 


Paganucci, D. — Alessandro Manzoni, poeta 
della verita e della rettitudine. Lucca: 
Tip. Artigianelli, 1928. 35 pp. 

Parrini, A. — Le epigrafi dantesche ^ di 
Firenze illustrate. Firenze: G. Giannini e 
figlio, 1928. xi + 274 pp. L. 12. 

F^trarque. — Les psaumes pSnitentiaip:, 
publics d’apres le maniiscrit de la Biblio- 
th^ue de Lucerne, par H. Cochin. Preface 
de P. de Nolhac. Paris: Rouart et fils, 
1929. Fr. 15. 

Piccinni, Hiccold. — ^La Cecchina (zitella). 
Opera comica in tre atti, esumata nel II 
centenario della nascita delFautore. (Teatro 
comunale N. Piccinni, Bari ; stag, lirica 
1927-28, a. VI.) Bari: Tip. Cressati, 1928. 
83 pp. L. 5. 

Polo, Marco.— Il Milione; seeondo la ri- 
duzione italiana della Crusca, riscontrata 
sul manoscritto, arricchita e rettificata 
mediante altri manoscritti italiani; a cura 
di B. Olivieri. Seconda edizione riveduta. 
Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1928. 296 pp. 

L. 25. (Scrittori dTtalia, no. 30.) 

Russo Cuccia, P.— I latini ed i greci- 
albanesi a Palazzo Adriano. Palermo: 
Tip. flli. Vena e C., 1928, 30 pp. 

Sammarco, U. — 11 Mediterraneo romanico. 
Conferenza. Napoli: “ Siem,” stab. ind. 
edit, merid., 1928. 16 pp. 

Spaveiita,’B. — ^Rinaseimento, riforma, con- 
troriforma e altri saggi critici. Venezia: 
“La nuova Italia,” 1928.^ 363 pp. L. 18, 
(Storici antichi e moderni.) 

Sultano, S. — ^11 sole di Assisi e Dante. 
Biscorso accademico ; Paebino, 6 gennaio 
1927. Noto: Tip. Zammit, 1927. 98 pp. 

Truffi, R. — Saggi e discorsi. Milano- 
Thrown .* A. Mondadori, 1928. 353 pp. L. 35. 

Valmaggi, L. — ^I cicisbei. Contribute alia 
storia del costume italiano nel secolo XVIII. 
Opera postuma, con prefazione e a cura di 
L. Piecioni. Torino: G. Chiantore, 1927. 
vii 4" 260, pp. L. 35. 

Vento, S. — Per la storia delBestetica. Le 
idee critiehe di Mario Villareale. Palermo: 
Tip. flli. Vena e C., 1928. 23 pp. L. 4.50. 

Wilkins, E. H. — A Tentative Chronologi- 
cal List of Petrarch's Prose Letters. 
Chicago^ III.: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. 24 pp. $0.75. 

SPANISH 

Aguado, J. M. — Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1929. 637 pp. 

Aguilar y Tejera, A. — ^Folk-lore andaluz. 
Saetas populares, recogidas, ordenadas y 
anotadas. Madrid: Blass, [1928], xxvi -p 
263 pp. 

Alarcon, P. A, de. — El capitan Veneno. 
Ed. with introduction, notes and vocabulary 


xliii 
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by M. E. Potter. Boston: Ginn, 1929. 
xi + 228 pp. $0.84. 

Artigas, M. — Semblanza de Gdngora. 
Madrid: Blass, 1928. 68pp. 

Aza, V. — Tres piezas c6micas. Ed. with 
notes, exercises and vocabulary by S. G. 
Morley and B. K. Spaulding, v -|- 245 pp. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Casson, J. — ^Panorama de la litt^rature 
espagnole contemporaine. Paris: Kra, 1929. 
15 frs. 

Contreras Carrion, M. — Los poetas extre- 
mefios desde el siglo XVIII hasta la 6poca 
presente. Bevilla: Peralto, 1927. 68 pp. 

Dotor, A. — ^r>on Quijote y el Cid. (Viajes 
por Castilla.) Madrid: 1928, 290pp. 5 

ptas. 

Parinelli, A. — Italia e Spagna. 2 vols. 
Torino: Fratelli Boeca, 1929. 442 and 462 

pp. 86 1. 

Gil Bias de Santillana. — Adapted from 
Padre Isla^s Version of Lesage’s Celebrated 
Novel and edited with notes, exercises and 
vocabulary, by J. P. W. Crawford. New 
York: Macmillan, 1929. xii + 197 pp. $1.25. 

Gonzdlez Ruiz, N. — Un verano en San- 
tander. Ed. with notes and vocabulary. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. 
60 pp. 70 cents. 

Hoornaet, R. — ^L’9me ardente de Saint 
Jean de la Croix. Bruges-Paris : Desclde 
de Brouwer et Cie., [1928]. 131pp. 

Lacalle, A. — ^Historia de la literatura es- 
panola. Madrid: J. Pdrez, 1928. 245pp. 

Larra, M. J. de. — Cinco artfeulos. Ed. 
with notes and vocabulary by E. A. Peers. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. 
iv + 90 pp. 70 cents. 

Lopez-Valdemoro, J. G., Conde de las 
Navas. — Obras incompletas. Tomo y vol. I: 
Cuentos y chascarrillos propios y ajenos. 
Madrid: Tip. CatOlica de A. F., 1929. 
xiii + 323 pp. 6 ptas. 

Mariana. — ^Historia de Espana. Selected 
readings. Ed. with notes and vocabulary 
by B. J. Conroy. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1929. iv + 87 pp. 70 cents. 

Falacdo Valdds, A.^ — Testamento literario. 
Madrid: V. Sudrez, 1929. 278 pp. 

Quevedo. — Teatro inddito. C6mo ha de ser 
el privado. Bien haya quien a los suyos se 
parece. Pero Vazquez de Escamilla (Frag- 
mento). Fragmento (sin tftulo). Madrid: 
Bev. de Arch., 1927. Ixxx + 252 pp. 6 
ptas. [Bibl. sel. de CMs. Esp., B. A. E.] 
Ransmeier, J. C. — ^A Spanish recognition 
Grammar. Chicago : The University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. xxxviii + 249 pp. $1.48. 

Zamacois, E. — Vicente Blasco Ibdfiez. 
Madrid: Ed. La Novela Mundial, 1928. 

122 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 

Cardoso, M. — “ Citania,’' um problema de 
etimologia. Q-uimardes: 1928. 15 pp. 

[Separata da '' Bevista de Guimaraes,'' vol. 
XXXVIII.] 

Carrd Alvarellos, L. — ^Diccionario Galego- 
Castelan. Tomo I. La Coruna: Lar, 1928. 
473 pp. 

Casas, A. de las. — ^Antonio Nobre. 
Madrid: Centro de intercambio intelectual 
germano-espanol, 1927. [Poetas portugueses 
del siglo XIX.] 

Forjaz de Sampaio, A. — ' Histdria da 
literatura portuguesa. Ilustrada. Publicada 
sob a direegao de. . . . (Fascfoulos 1°, 2° e 
3°). Lisloa: Aillaud e Bertrand, 1928. 

Holmes, R. E. V. — Bibliographical and 
Historical Description of the Barest Books 
in the Oliveira Lima Collection at the 
Catholic University of America. Washing- 
ton: 1927. 367 pp. 

Nunes, J. J. — ^Digressoes Lexicoldgicas. 
Lishoa: Liv. Classica Editora, 1928. 256 pp. 

Pinto, P. A. — Critica miuda. Camilo tor- 
turado. Rio de Janeiro: 1928. 385 pp. 

Pires de Lima, A. C. — ^Portugal. Os nossos 
escritores. Porto: ed. do Autor, 1928. 
258 pp. 

GENERAL 

Arthuriana, Proceedings of the Arthurian 
Society, I, 1. Oxford:^ Blackwell, 1929. 
70 pp. 

Harrington, J. P. — ^Vocabulary of the 
Kiowa Language. Washington: U. S. 
Printing Office, 1928, v + 255 pp. 

Geddes, James. — ^Applied phonetics for 
missionaries and students of language. 
Reproduced from the Volta Review, 1929. 

21 pp. 

Gougaud, Dom L. — Modern Research with 
ref. to early Irish ecclesiastical history. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, 1929. 58 pp. 

Le Roy, E. — ^La Pens§e intuitive. Paris: 
Boivin, 1929. 205 pp. Fr. 15. 

Palewski, J., P: — Ce qu’il faut connaitro 
de Fdme polonaise. Paris: Boivin, 1929. 
157 pp. Fr. 8. 

Spitzer, Leo. — ^Hugo Schuchhardt -Brevier. 
Ein Vademecum der allgemeinen Spracdi- 
wissenschaft Zusammengestellt und ein- 
geleitet. 2 Aufi. Ealle: Niemeyer, 1928. 
483 pp. 

Tallgren, 0. J. — Survivance arabo-romane 
du catalogue d^Stoiles de Ptolom^e. Hel- 
singfors: Soc. orientalis fennica, 1928. 83 pp. 

Weidenbach, Hermann. — ^Das Geheimnis 
der schweren Basis: Das Jery slavenicumi 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1928. 31pp. M. 2, 
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VOLTAIEE^S PESSIMISTIC REVISION OE THE 
CONCLUSION OE HIS F0EM;E SUB LE 
BESASTRE DE LI8B0NNE 

The subject of the Poeme sur le Desastre de Lisbonne^ with 
the age-old problem of evil and the. questions aroused regarding 
the doctrine of Providence, was. ticklish, and from the beginning 
Voltaire shows himself concerned to express himself in terms which 
will not too much expose him to danger from the theologians. To 
Thieriot he writes as early as Jan. 1756: Je vous prie dialler 
chez M. d^Argental avec ce petit billet; il vous communiquera le 
sermon,^ et vous verrez ensemble shl est possible que cela soit 
communique.^^ ^ His doubts about publication are reiterated, but 
more jocularly, to D^Argental himself on Jan. 8: ^^Mon sermon 
sur Lisbonne n^a ete fait que pour edifier votre troupeau, et je ne 
jette point le pain de vie aux chiens.^^ ^ In Eebruary he is more 
specific in seeking counsel from the same trusted friend : 

=^Tlie term sermon is employed constantly by Voltaire at tMs time in 
referring to Ms two poems on Leu Loi naturelle and on Le D6sastre de 
Lislonne, wbicb. were originally published together in March, 1756. (Cf. 
Moland, xxxix, 12.) The term was probably used in reaction against 
the actual sermons in Genevan pulpits dealing with the Lisbon earth- 
quake of November 1, 1755, in much more orthodox fashion than Voltaire’s 
“sermon” was to do. The choice of this word suggests also that the 
poem on Lisbon was probably composed during the latter half of December, 
1755. (Cf. Moland, xxxviii, 522, 541.) Voltaire first mentions the earth- 
quake in his correspondence on November 24. (Cf. Moland, xxxvni, 511.) 
He sends an incomplete copy of his poem to the duchesse de Saxe-Gotha 
on January 1, 1756. (Moland, xxxvii, 530.) 

2 Moland, xxxvm, 531. 
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Si ceci n’est pas une trag4die, ce sent au moins des vers tragiques. Je vous 
demande en grace de me mander s’ils sent orthodoxes: je les crois tels; 
mais j’ai peur d’etre un mauvais t]i4ologien. . . . Je vous demande en 
grace d’dpluclier mon pr4clie.^ 

To Bertrand, pastor at Berne, lie shows himself on Eehmary 28 
particularly concerned about the all-important conclusion of his 
poem: 

Vous me direz que . . . je laisse le lecteur dans la tristesse et dans le 
doute. Eh bien! il n’y a qu^a ajouter le mot d^esp4rer a celui d’adorer, et 
mettre : 

Mortels, il faut souffrir, 

Se soumettre, adorer, esp4rer, et mourir.® 

It would appear, then, that not until the end of February did 
Voltaire introduce into the conclusion the important idea of hope), 
in an attempt to mitigate its rather unrelieved pessimism and 
despair. 

Bertrand evidently made suggestions which were adopted by the 
author, who writes promptly on March 7: ^^Vous verrez que 
J^aurai profits de vos sages et judicieuses reflexions,^^ ® and encloses 
a whole new conclusion, some twenty-five lines longer than the 
earlier version and substantially like the one finally accepted.^ 
These must have been approximately the lines sent to Thieriot five 
days later : Si vous aimez les vers honn^tes et decents, void ceux 
qui termineront le sermon sur Lisbonne; l§.chez-les pour apaiser 
les eerbdes.^^ ® The desire to appease the watch-dogs of theology 
is obviously still paramount. 

In fact, now that the poem has been revised to practically its 
form as we know it at present, Voltaire is afraid he may have 
gone to the other extreme. Je n^ai peur que d^Stre trop ortho- 
doxe, parce que cela ne me sied pas; mais la resignation a FEtre 
supreme sied ton jours bien.’^ ^ This is on March 22, the date when 
he speaks of the unauthorized appearance at Paris of defective 
editions,^® which of course have not profited by the sages et 
judicieuses reflexions of Bertrand and other friends. By April 

543. 

® nid., 656. In the earliest editions these two lines, without the emenda- 
tion espSrer, were the last two in the poem. Of. Moland, ix, 480. 

® rbid,^ XXXIX, 2. 

^Ihid., 2-3. 

5. 


UUd., 13. 
12 . 
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13, when he has published his own edition at Geneva, he com- 
ments on his difficult attempt to steer a middle course between two 
extremes. “ II a fallu dire ce que je pense, et le dire d’une maniere 
qui ne r^volffit ni les esprits trop philosophes ni les esprits trop 
credules.”^^ Thus trimming his sails to avoid the reefs of the 
philosophes on the one side and of the depots on the other, the 
author contemplates the result with reasonable satisfaction : 

J’ai arrondi ces deux ouvrages autant que pu; et, quoique j’y aie dit 
tout ce que je pense, je me flatte pourtant d’avoir trouvd le secret de ne 
pas offenser beaueoup de gens.^“ 

Here then the matter of the conclusion of Voltaire’s poem might 
seem to rest and the chief inference to be drawn from the passages 
cited is that Voltaire in 1756 was still very hesitant about ex- 
pressing publicly his frank opinion on important matters of reli- 
gious doctrine. It is also evident that the conclusion of the poem 
as we now have it has been considerably modified from earlier 
drafts in order to express hope in a future life as a relief from the 
sufferings of this world. Hence, it would be entirely unsafe to 
quote Voltaire’s final lines as representing accurately his real 
opinion. In fact they appear very clearly as a sop thrown to the 
orthodox in order that the author’s peace might not be too much 
disturbed. 

Indeed, so true is it that Voltaire had made himself appear 
"trop orthodoxe,”“ that he actually contemplated still another 
revision of his concluding lines, a revision, however, which seems 
never to have appeared in any printed edition. This projected 
revision is found in an edition of his poem now in the Voltaire 
library at Leningrad and bearing the following title: "Poemes 
sur le Desastre de Lisbonne et sur la Loi naturelle, Houvelle 
Edition. Bn May 1766, 51 pp.” This edition is the second pub- 
lished by Cramer at Geneva under Voltaire’s supervision."^^ The 
copy at Leningrad is bound in a volume of miscellanies labelled P ot- 
pourri^^ and bears the call-number, 9-53. Between pages 16-17 

21 . 

Tbid., 22. 

Tbid., 13. Cited above. 

14 Sibl'i.offTCl.pJi/'i/e de "VoltaiTe, I, 166“6T. 

Some one hundred and fifty volumes of miscellanies thus labelled are 
to be found in the Voltaire library. 
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at the end of the poem on Lisbon is a paper bookmark and written 
on these pages in Voltaire^s hand are the following corrections 
to the text, as though for the guidance of the printer of a new 
edition.^® 


Lines 118-119 read: 

XJn jour tout sera Men, voil^ notre esp4rance; 

Tout est Men aujourd’hui, voiia rillusion.^'’^ 

Instead of ^^voila notre esperance,^^ Voltaire wrote in the text: 

quelle frele [sic] esperance ! The phrase voila Ihllusion ” he 
changed to : c^est qu’elle [sic] illusion ! 

The concluding lines of the poem as it now stands tell of a 
caliph who in his final prayer to God used the following words, 
which are amplified by the author^s comment in the last line : 

" Je t^apporte^ 6 seul roi, senl ^tre 

Tout ce que tu n’as pas dans ton inunensite, 

Les d^fauts, les regrets, les maux, et Pignorance.” 

Mais il pouvait encore ajouter VespSrance. 

Thus Voltaire concluded his poem and again dwelt upon hope as 
the final and only consolation. In his emendation written in 
the text he has weakened this conclusion in the same direction 
of pessimism and scepticism just noted above. This was done by 
the very simple device of changing the final line into a question 
and making it read : 

Mais pouvait-il encor ajouter Vespirancef 

In the light of the long series of revisions which had preceded it, 
this version appears particularly significant as Voltaire^s final 
word on the conclusion of this important poem. Probably it was 
prudence again, in the end, which triumphed and prevented this 
very unorthodox version from getting out of the author’s own pri- 
vate library at Eemey to the printed page. 

Geoeoe E. Havens. 

Ohio State University, 


Such was Voltaire’s custom when preparing the edition published by 
Walther in 1752, as with several later editions. 

Moland, ix, 478. 



Si la nuit du tombeau dt '' ‘ nfe. 



Hie. 

^'""^^raiice j 


; 


Un jour tout [era bien ; 
Tout eji bien aujotirdkiii , v 


Les Sages me trompaicnt , & Dieu feul a raifon. 
Humble dans mes foupirs, Ibumis dans ma foufrance, 
Je ne m’cieve point contre la Providence. 

Sur un ton moins lugubrc on me vit autrefois, 
Chanter des doux plaitirs les fcduifantes loix. 

D’autres terns d’autres mocurs : inftruit par la vieillefle , 
Des humains egares partageant la faiblelfe , 

Dans une epaiife nuit cherchant a m’eclairer , 

Je ne fai que foulFrir, & non pas murmurer. 

Un Calife autrefois a fon heure dcrniere 
Au Dieu qu’il adorait dit pour toutc prierc: 

Je t'apporte , b feul Rot , feul 6tre illimiti , 

Tout ce que tii n'as point dans ton imnienfttei 
Les defauts , les ^grets , les maux r ignorance. 

Mais jf pouvait cncor ajouter l’£sperance.^<^ 

d Voyez les notes a la fin du Poeme. 


A Facsimile of Voltaire’s Corrections. 
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THE MANCIPLE’S PROLOGUE 

The Manciple’s Prologue, -with its dramatic by-play of the 
drunken Cook, is definitely located for us in — 

a litel toim, 

Whicli that ycleped is Bobbe-up-and-doun, 

Under the Blee, in Caunterbury weye. 

Why Chaucer should have called this little tovm by the curious 
appellation of Bobbe-up-and-doun is one of the minor puzzles 
of Chaucerian scholarship; but it is reasonably certain that the 
place he had in mind is Harbledown^ about a mile to the west of 
Canterbury. Harbledo wn precisely conforms to the specifications : 
it is in Caunterbury weye/^ i. e. on the highway from London to 
Canterbury; and it is directly under the Blee.^^ Blean Wood, or 
The Blean, is a region of hilly woodland to the west and north of 
Canterbury. The highest elevation given on the Ordnance Survey 
map is 40^ feet above sea-level.^ The highway from London to 
Canterbury crosses it at an elevation of 390 feet, af^er climbing the 
steep Boughton Hill from the village of Boghton under Blee,^^ 
mentioned in the Prologue of the Canon^s Yeoman (G- 556). To 
the eastward the road descends more gently to Harbledown (3 
miles), whose village street ^^bobs up and down^^ at elevations 
ranging from 100 to 150 feet, and commands a fine view of the city 
of Canterbury, lying below it at an elevation of less than 50 feet. 

In 1868 J. M. Cowper in a letter to the Athenceum, which is re- 
printed in the Chaucer Society volume. Some Notes on the Boad 
from London to Ganterlurp (pp. 36-38), proposed that Chaucer's 

Bobbe-up~and-doun " should be identified with a certain Hp-and- 
Down Pield near Thannington Church, about a mile to the south 
east of Canterbury on the south side of the Eiver Stour. This 
identification seems to me far from probable. XJp-and-Down Field 

^ Tbe earliest known map of Kent is Lambarde’s “ Garde of this Sbyre,” 
wbicb probably dates from about 1570. It is reproduced in Ardhceoloffia 
Oantiana, xxxviu, p. 89 (1926). In vol. xsxix of tbe same journal (p. 
141) is reproduced a copy of tbe third issue of tbis map, dating from 
about 1720-30, in wbicb tbe roads, not shown in tbe earlier issues, are 
indicated. On tbis map of 1570 tbe elevated land of Blean Wood is shown 
by a group of hillocks ; and " Harbaldowne ’’ is shown directly “ under ” 
tbe easternmost hillock. 
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could not be called a ^^litel toun^^; for Chaucer uses the word 
town in our modern sense, and never with the earlier meaning of 

enclosed farmstead ” It is not under the Blee ; for the valley 
of the Stour lies between it and the uplands of Blean Wood. It 
is not ^^in Caunterbury weye’^; for to reach it the pilgrims must 
have left the London-Canterbury road at Boughton and skirted the 
Blean plateau to the south (as the railway does). Had they made 
this detour, as Mr. Cowper thought they did,^ they would presum- 
ably have approached Canterbury by the old Pilgrim^s Way from 
Winchester; and this road joined the London road just east of 
Harbledown. Up-and-Down Field has in its favor nothing but its 
name. 

No other identification of Bobbe-up-and-doun has been pro- 
posed; and a diligent search of the maps reveals no other possibili- 
ties. To the west of Blean Wood the only litel toxm which lies 

in Caunterbury weye is the Boghton-under-Blee mentioned 
in the third line of the Canon^s Yeoman^s Prologue. 

From the church of Harbledown to the Westgate of Canterbury, 
on the more northerly branch of the Stour, the distance is just over 
a mile. From Thannington church, the site of Mr. CowpePs Up- 
and-Down Field, the distance to the Castle Gate of Canterbury is 
almost exactly the same. If pilgrims bound for Canterbury have 
reached Bobbe-up-and-doun — ^whether it be Harbledown or 
Thannington — ^they are all but at the end of their way. A quarter 
of an hour of easy riding will bring them to their journey^s end. 
From the top of Harbledown hill they would see spread before 
them the goal of their pilgrimage. It seems most unlikely that 
Chaucer, with his keen sense of actuality and his certain familiarity 
with the road that leads through Canterbury to Dover, should have 
thought of his pilgrim company as beginning a new tale with the 
destination already in sight. It is quite inconceivable that he 
should have thought that between Bobbe-up-and-doun and 
Canterbury there was time both for the Manciple's Tale and the 
long discourse of the Parson. 

®Tlie pilgrims of Lydgate’s tale of the Biege of Theles travel a road 
which cannot have varied much from the present course of Watling Street. 
At the end of Part I the company is descending Blean hill; and Part II 
begins when they have passed the thorp of “ Bowton on the hie.” (Three 
MSS. read ‘'under pe ble.”) 
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Though all the manuscripts link the Paxson^s Tale with the 
Manciple^s^ it has long been obvious to students of the poem that the 
two tales are not in close sequence. The Maniciple^s prologue is 
by the morwe and the Parson^s at four in the afternoon.® It 
seems clear that the word Manciple in the first line of the 
Parson’s prologue was written in by the scribal editor, or literary 
executor, who sought to put together as best he could the frag- 
mentary materials which Chaucer left behind him at his death. 
Professor Manly in his recent edition of the Canterbwry Tales 
(p. 655) has suggested the possibility that the Parson’s Tale was 
intended to close up the journey back to Southwark.” Any one 
who will reread the Parson’s head-link with this suggestion in mind 
will find much to recommend it. Lines 19, 47, and 63 — 

Almoost fulfild is al myn ordinaunce. 

To knytte up al tkis feeste and make an ende 

To enden in som vertnons sentence — 

have about them the ring of finality. 

If the Parson’s Tale ^^was intended to close up the journey back 
to Southwark,” I believe that when Chaucer wrote the Manciple’s 
Prologue, he thought of it as introducing the first tale of the home- 
ward journey, that when at Bobbe-up-and-doun ” Harry Baily 
gan for to jape and play, his company was not at its journey’s end 
but had just started out on the road back to the Tabard Inn.'^ If 
it is unlikely that a new tale should be called for within a mile of 
the journey’s goal, it is in every way appropriate that the Pilgrims 
should not begin the homeward series of tales until they had begun 
to settle down to their journey. At the beginning of the outward 
journey, it is at St. Thomas-a- Watering, about a mile and a half 

** There is a further discrepancy. The Parson’s head-link is located 
“as we were entryng at a thropes ende” (I, 12). As Mr. Manly has re- 
marked in his note on the passage, there was no village between Harble- 
down — or Thannington — and Canterbury. 

* The same suggestion was made years ago by ten Brink : " We cannot 
exactly make out whether the poet originally wrote this piece for the 
out-journey, or for the beginning of the journey home: the latter seems 
to us the more probable.” {Eist, Eng. Lit., n, i, 182.) Ten Brink has 
only this to say; and later students have ignored his suggestion. 
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from the Tabard Inn, that the Host calls upon the company to 
begin the story-telling agreed to the night before. 

The time of day is ^^by the morwe^^ (H 16). If the reader 
will consnlt the Chancer Concordance s, v. Morrow, he will find 
sixteen instances of the phrase by the morwe,^^ and will note that 
in all bnt two of these instances the context makes plain that it 
refers to very early morning. That that is the meaning here seems 
to be implied by the lines (17-19) in which the Host explains the 
drxmken stnpor of the Cook.® Even if the Pilgrims on the way to 
Canterbury spent a night at Ospringe, as seems to be implied by the 
Canon^s Yeoman^s Prologue, they could not have ridden ten miles 
and arrived at Harbledown while it was still early morning. If 
they are but just started on their way from Canterbury, all is 
simple ; the drunken Cook can blame the ale of Canterbury, as the 
drunken Miller, early on the first day of the expedition, blames his 
condition on the ale of Southwark. 

If the Manciple's Tale was intended for the beginning, and the 
Parson^s for the conclusion of the homeward journey, one may ven- 
ture the guess that this fact explains their juxtaposition in all the 
manuscripts. The scribal editor who first tried after Chaucer^s 
death to put into presentable form the unfinished materials of the 
Canterbury Tales may well have found these two homeward tales 
tied up together in a single bundle by themselves. 

Prirweton XInvoersity* EobeKT K. EoOT. 


CHAUCEE^S MAN OF LAW AT THE PAEVIS 

In his recent edition of selections from the Canterbury Tales,^ 
Professor Manly gives the following note on the phrase at the par- 
vys which occurs in the description of the Man of Law in the 
Prologue : ^ 

the Tale of Beryn the pilgrims returning from Canterbury reach 
“he townys ende^’ (line 676) just at sun-up, and the host at once begins 
to arrange for the telling of a tale. He will not draw lots, lest the lot fall 
on some one who is “semybousy ovyr eve” (line 706). 

^ Hew York, 1928, p. 518. 

* Editors have always explained this as a referneoe to the porch of St. 
Haul’s, where lawyers were accustomed in the sixteenth century to meet 
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A Sergeant of the Lawe, war and wys, 

That often hadde been at the parvys, 

Ther was also, ful riche of excellence (309-11). 

It seems to me that Professor Manly^s first conjecture is unac- 
ceptable altogether^ and his second unacceptable in his interpreta- 
tion. I shall discuss his suggestions, and then attempt to demon- 
strate that the traditional explanation of the passage is, with some 
modifications, still the most satisfactory. 

In trying to attach the parvis to the court of the Exchequer at 
Westminster Professor Manly is led into error by considering para- 
disus and parvis as equivalents. Authorities are indeed agreed in 
regarding paradisus as the etymon of both the French and the 
English form of parvis, but the equivalent of parvis is rather the 
Yulgar Latin paravisus, paravisius, etc., and in fact pervisum is the 
form used by Fortescue,^ who is one of the nearest to Chaucer in 
point of date of those using the term. Furthermore, those very 
passages in Eymer to which Professor Manly refers demonstrate 
that the apartment in Westminster Palace known as Paradise had 

tbeir clients for consultation. But this explanation seems doubtful. In tbe 
first place, it is not certain that St. BauFs was so used in the fourteenth 
century. Paradisus and its vernacular equivalent parvys were in common 
use, and there was a paradisus at Westminster, mentioned in fourteenth 
century building accounts recorded in Eymer’s Foedera (see Syllabus, 
Index, under Westminster). According to a documient of May 17, 1650, it 
was then used for the court of the Exchequer (Eymer, 0, xv, 233 or EC. 
vr, pt. iii, 190). There is, however, still another explanation that de- 
mands consideration. The great lawyer John Selden, in a note on For- 
tescue’s De Laudihus Legum Angliae (ed. 1737, p. 120), after quoting this 
passage from Chaucer, says : ‘ It signifies an Afternoon Exercise or Moot, to 
the Instruction of young Students, bearing the same name originally (I 
guess) with Parvisiae in Oxford, as they call their Sitting Generals in the 
Schools in the Afternoon.’ He quotes Wake, Musae Megnantes for this 
usage: ^Has, quia iis inferiores, Paruas, jam etiam corrupto nomine, 
Parvisias dicere consuevimus.’ See also the quotations in OFD {Parvis, 
2) under 1530, 1706, and 1886, with the concluding remarks. 

As the emphasis is on the Man of Law’s wisdom, either of the two last 
explanations would seem preferable to the first: that is, either ‘he had 
often sat in the court of the Exchequer,’ or ‘ he had often presided at the 
moots of the students in the inns of court.’ I think the last the more 
probable. 

® De Lauditus Legum Angliae (London, 1616, ch. 51, p. 124), “ Sed placi- 
tantes tunc se devertunt ad pervisum, et alibi consulentes cum servientibus 
ad legem et aliis consiliariis suis.” 
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formerly been a perquisite of courtiers rather than a court-room. 
Not until 1560 tos it converted to the use of the Exchequer and the 
former occupant indemnified for the loss of it.^ There seems to be 
no evidence, then, that the word parvis had any association with the 
apartment called Paradise or the court of the Exchequer at West- 
minster. 

Professor Manly^s second suggestion, that the reference is to the 
moots of the students in the inns of court, is nearer to plausibility, 
supported as it is by the prestige of Selden; and Walcott ® has pro- 
posed a figurative meaning of the word as used in the Townley 
Mysteries : 

Froward, Wihy, it is true that I told, 

Fayn pre'oe I wold. 

Becundus Tortor, Thou shalhe call’d to pervyce; 

of which he says the true meaning is, You shall be put in the 
Logic School and prove it true. Such a meaning would be possible 
in the passage in Chaucer: that the Man of Law had often been 
tried and tested. Nevertheless, in spite of Selden, the sentence in 
Eortescue ® hardly supports the idea that the Sergeants were pre- 
siding over students^ exercises, but rather suggests that the pervisum 
was a place where they might be consulted on professional busi- 
ness. This was the idea of Somner,"^ who considered that the parvis 
might be the Palace Yard at Westminster, quern in locum diver- 

*T. Rymer, Foedera, London, 1713, xv, 2331 (May 17, 1560) : "‘Cum 
ISTos . . . dederimus et concesserimus Dilecto et Servienti nostro Andreae 
Dudley Militi uni Generosorum privatae Camerae nostrae, omnia et singula 
Tenementa Mesuagia Domos Mansiones vocata Paradyse et Hell infra Aulam 
nostram Westm. . . . Habenda tenenda possidenda et gaudenda . . . pro ter- 
mino Vitae suae . . . Quae quidem Domus sive Mesuagia occupantur utuntur 
et convertuntur ad Usum deponendi et conservandi Recorda et Rotula Curiae 
Seaccarii nostri, . . . De Gratia nostra speciali ... in plenam Satisfactio- 
nem et Contentationem ominum et singulorum Domorum sive Mesuagiorum 
. , . dedimus et concessimus, ac per Praesentes damns et concedimus eidem 
Andreae Dudley Militi, quandam Annuitatem sive annualem Redditum 
duodecvm Lihrarum tresdecim BoUdorum et onto Denariorum bonae et 
legalis Monetae nostrae Angliae.” 

“Walcott, M. E. C., “Keeping School in the Parvise” in Hotes and 
Queries, 6th ser., i (1880), 4371 

® Cf. note 3 above. 

^ In his Q-lossarium to Twysden’s Historiae Anylioanae Bcripiores Decern, 
London, 1652, s. v, Triformm, 
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soriis plenum^ hodieque diebus juridicis clientes cum causidicis 
(quoties opus fuerit) consultuxi, forum et aulam strepitu repletam 
exeuntes, solent se eonferre. Bt quod ita etiam se res babuerit 
tempore Eortescuti^, Yerba ejus satis arguunt/^ He then cites tbe 
passage in Portescue referred to above, and goes on to say very 
justly, Quae de loco eo nomine noto, non autem de quovis exercitio 
sic dicto (ni fallor) intelligenda/^ 

Further evidence to support this view may be found if, instead of 
being too greatly impressed by the fact that parvis was derived from 
paradisusj we investigate its meaning in the fifteenth century. 
That meaning is given us in the Promptorium Parvulorvm ® as 
parlatorium. Now according to Carpentier^s addition to Du Cange 
parlatorium may mean not only parloir, but also locus uli judices 
litigantes audiunt. It seems to me a justifiable assumption that 
the meaning of this word was later developed into the signification 
of a place where lawyers heard their clients, and that that meaning 
is the one that was attached to the equivalent word parvis,^ 

Besides Oxford (in relation to which the word has the academic 
meaning indicated by Selden, e. g, in the WorTces of Sir Thomas 
More, London, 1557, p. 841) the only place mentioned in connec- 
tion with a parvis is St. PauFs Cathedral. Professor Manly in 
Some JSfm Light on Chaucer has very properly emphasized the 
fact that Chaucer^s Man of Law was not a simple lawyer, but a 
Sergeant of the Law — a personage of considerable rank and dignity. 
When we consider that the Sergeants had a close association with 
St. PauFs I believe we are near a correct interpretation of the 
passage under discussion. Machyn^s Diary and Dugdale^s 
Origmes Juridiciales give us interesting accounts in greater or 
less detail of various investitures of Sergeants during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and especially of certain ceremonies 
which took place at St. Paulas. The fullest account of these last is 
that of Dugdale describing a ceremony of 1577-8 (p. 124) : 

«Ed. A. L. Mayliew (E. E. T. S.), London, 1908, col. 329. 

® Cf. tke somewhat similar development of the French parloir as applied 
to a court in the term Parloir auoD Bourgeois. (Du Breul, J., Les Antiquit ez 
de la ville de Paris, Paris, 1640, pp, 673 f.). 

^^'ISTew York, 1926, pp. 131-157. 

London, 1848, pp. 261, 95, 195. 

2nd ed., London, 1671, pp. 113-140. 
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And tlien tlie newe Ser jaunts . . . come downe on tlie West side of 
Cheapside to Powles; and tlier at the Steppes in the Channcell, they kneele 
and praye and give Almise: And then they go downe to the bodye of the 
Chnrche; and ther everie two of the olde Ser jaunts in ther Auncientye 
bringe them to ther Fillers; videlicet the auncyent newe Ser jaunt to the 
uppermost Filler in the Northe Isle, on the right hand thereof ther: And 
the secound newe Ser jaunt at the other piller ther, over ageinst the other 
in the lie; and so the other newe Ser jaunts at the next other Fillers 
downewarde in that He: And they stande A Pdter noster wheyle ther, 
and then they come all in order to ther Chambers ageyne. . . . [The 
meaning of this ^'auncyente custome” (p. 119) Dugdale gives us later 
(p. 142) when he speaks of] S. Fauls Church, where each Lawyer and 
Serjeant, at his Fillar heard his Client’s Cause, and took notes thereof 
upon his knee; as they do in Guild Hall at this day: And, that, after 
the Serjeants feast ended, they do still go to Pauls in their Habits, and 
there choose their Fillar, whereat to hear their Clyents cause (if any 
come) in memory of that old Custome. 

In -view of the conservative character of legal institutions it 
seems to me significant that the documents here cited refer to the 
antiquity of this exercise — ^which certainly seems an unusually 
empty form of ceremony if it does not have tradition behind it — so 
that these references may be considered as a strong argument in 
reply to Professor Manly’s objection that it is not certain that St. 
Paul’s was so used in the fourteenth century.” 

But if the pillars along the north aisle of St. Paul’s constituted 
the parvis where lawyers met their clients/^ how are we to recon- 
cile this conception with the idea of the parvis as the church porch ? 
Here again, I think, too much etymology has obscured the meaning 
of the word. Common-sense has made the assumption that the 

At least it is certain that St. FauTs was put to far more profane uses 
in 1385 — Cl tbe letter of Bishop Braybrook in Wilkin’s Concilia, London, 
1737, m, 194. 

Cl H. Spelman, Glossarium Arohaiologicum, 3rd. ed., London, 1687, 
s. V. parvae, p. 463. After citing Selden’s note on Fortescue he says: 

Sed dici videtur de parte Ecclesiae ubi conveniebant neophiti discendi 
gratia, nam similiter ibi legis periti convenere ut clientibus oecurrerent, 
non ad tyrocinia Juris, quas notas vocant exercenda.” Ferhaps the clue 
to the transition in meaning of parvis from locus uhi judihes litigantes 
audiunt to place where lawyers met their clients ” is to be found in the 
fact that the space between the first and third bays of the north aisle 
of St. Faul’s was devoted to the Consistory Court. (Cf. the plan in 
Hugdale’s Sistory of Bt, PauVs Cathedral, 2nd ed., London, 1716). 
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parvis and Paulas Walk were practically synonymous/® and, with- 
out entering into the question of whether there was any church 
porch before that built by Inigo Jones, we may safely assume that if 
the interior of the church was used for all sorts of plebeian occupa- 
tions the most eminent lawyers in the kingdom below the rank of 
judge would not have been relegated to outdoors. To reason that 
because parvis had at one time meant church porch and was later to 
mean church porch, it could therefore have had no other meaning, 
would be like assuming that any court to-day must necessarily 
be an uncovered exterior enclosure. 

There remains, however, one difficulty to be cleared up, — ^that, I 
imagine, which caused Professor Manly to become discontented with 
the old explanation of this passage. Of what significance in im- 
pressing us with the greet reverence of the Man of Law was it 
that he had been often to the parvis if that was the place where 
he transacted his daily business ? Dugdale again provides us with the 
answer. In his accounts of the investitures of Sergeants he states 
that the old Sergeants had the duty of introducing the new ones 
to their respective pillars. Now since Sergeants were few and were 
selected at comparatively infrequent intervals one who had often 
been at the parvis must have been among the most reverend of 
that dignified body — and also among the richest, for, says Fortescue 
(p. 120), Neither is there any man of Lawe through out the uni- 
versal world, which, by reason of his office or profession, gaineth 
so much as one of these Serjeants.^^ Thus by a few innocent words 
Chaucer was adding ever so little to the delightful pomposity of 
his Man of Law. 

George L. Frost. 

Dartmouth College. 


Cf. Cunningkam, P., Hand-hooh of London^ London, 1860, p. 381 ; 
Pulling, A., The Order of the Coif, Boston, 1897, pp. 3, 70, 71 and n. 1, and 
263; and Dugdale, Origines, p. 195. 

Manly, Some New Light, pp. 134 f. 
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SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OE 1928 

The most important event of 1928, in the linguistic field, was 
the completion of the New' English Dictionary. The occasion 
brought forth many historical sketches of the undertaking, and it 
would be useless to add another sketch here. I will content myself 
with emphasizing anew the scientific importance of the Dictionary, 
and the gratitude which all linguists feel toward all that numerous 
company which labored so many years on the great work.^ It is 
a pleasure to record the fact that the general public as well as the 
linguists have shown a real appreciation of the value of the Oxford 
Dictionary to Anglo-Saxon civilization. A less imposing but 
highly valuable enterprise is the Ordiog over det DansTce 8 prog, 
which has now reached its tenth volume.^ Each year the DansTce 
8 prog- og Litteraturselsicab publishes a new volume of this diction- 
ary, and the work thus steadily marches on to completion. The 
latest volume measures up worthily to the high standard set by the 
Society and by modern lexicography. 

The fifth volume of the English Place-Name Society, like its pre- 
decessors, is a careful, thorough and valuable piece of work.® I 
have noted, however, a few matters of detail which need further 
attention: (p. xxxii) OattericTc is here noted with an [8], but on p. 
242 with a [^] ; (p. 16) the phonetic development in Shipton is 
unhappily explained, — ^the spellings with initial Yh- indicate that 
a palatal spirant developed and eventually became sh, doubtless at 
first only after a genitival -s (in the name of the owner of the 
farm) but later extended to all positions of the name in the 
sentence; (p. 21) for Alne see Ekwall, English River Names, pp. 
6f.; (p. 49) the pronunciation of Irish gh is described as as- 
pirated,^^ a term which no Celticist ought to use in such a sense; 
the I of Ampleforth (p. 56) and the n of Givendale (p. 94) are 
probably due to dissimilation; for Walton (p. 66), Wardle Bigg (p. 
88), Wapley (p. 141), Walden (p. 265), WaTburn (p. 270), see E. 

^For a bibliograpliy of the subject, see American speech, m, 485 and 
IV, 74. 

»Tiende Bind, Kant-Kongstanke, Copenhagen, 1928, pp. 619 (cols. 1238) ; 
for a review of earlier volumes see MLN,, sxiii, 349 f. 

® The Place-Wames of the "North Riding of TorJcshirCf by A. H. Smith. 
Cambridge, 1928; pp. xlvi -f 352. 
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E. Zachrisson, Bomms^ Kelts and Saxons^ pp. 41 ff.; Stilton (p. 
73) possibly comes by metathesis from the earlier Tilstonj the nasal 
forms of Osgodhy (p. 104) and Osgoodby (p. 190) indicate a snrri- 
val of the old nasal vowel ; the i of Bai- (p. 124) is possibly nothing 
more than a sign of length; (p. 153) the explanation at the bottom 
of the page is highly questionable; (p. 154) the erratic al of 
ahfeUbrigge may perhaps be a French translation of ME. atte ^ at 
the^; (pp. 250 f.) see EkwaU, English Biver Names p. 428; (p. 
263) see also Hasherth (p. 121) for ON. an > a; in general, more 
pronunciations ought to be indicated, e. g., the value of the s in 
Bmby (p. 169). 

Professor Eilert Ekwall has given us a masterpiece in his latest 
volume,^ which it would be hard to praise too highly. Celticists 
will be especially interested in the work, which abounds in Celtic 
etymologies and throws light on various points of Wielsh grammar, 
as the date of the shift of stress (p. Ixiii) . Some of us, however, 
must shake our heads at Aryan in the sense ^Indo-European^ (loc. 
cit,) and at lenation for lenition (p. Ixxi and passim). The word 
lenition is an excellent formation and is duly recorded in the NED,; 
I cannot make out why a few otherwise respectable scholars reject 
it in favor of the barbarous lenation^ which, I am glad to say, is not 
in the NED, Mr. Ekwall also once uses the distressing term Zend 
(p. 219) . But let me turn to the etymologies. Bollin (p. 40) may 
be connected with bowl ^ bubble^; for the phonology, compare 
G-ussage (p. 187), where syncope or haplology has been at work. 
Denebroh (p. 113) may be compared with the old name for the 
Eider; see B. Wadstein, Norden och Vdsteuropa i Garrimal Tid^ p. 
156. The same comparison may be made in other names containing 
the element. The o of Dorn (p. 129) goes with that of acorn and 
various other words; it is a phonetic development, as I expect to 
show some day. For the semantic development of OE fleot (p. 
158) compare creeh in American usage. The spelling Gamles (p. 
169) probably means that the earlier mm had become a nasalized 
w; it is needless to suppose that Gamles stands for Gainles'^ 
(p, 170). The OW. "^GUn is surely the source of both Glen Nb 
and Glen Le (p. 177). When this was taken into (prehistoric) 
English, the palatization of the n might be imitated, or it might be 
given up. Any imitation would have to take the form "^Glennjcj 

^English Ewer Names, Owford, 1928; pp. xcii + 488. 
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wEence the extant Qlenne (with regular loss of j after a long 
syllable). If no imitation of the palatal effect were attempted, a 
simple GUne would be used, as apparently in Nb. The phonetic 
symbol z (p. 224) is doubtless a mistake for The -e- of Merke- 
dene (p. 278) seems to be a svarabhakti vowel. For an explana- 
tion of Font and lone (p. 332) see Mod, Phil. xS^ 197. The t in 
Seft (p. 358) may be a phonetic development parallel to ^ > st. 
The ce of OE. Scefem (p. 359) is due rather to phonetic analogy 
than to i-umlaut. 

Mr. EkwalPs book is, in form, a dictionary. The dictionary form 
seems to be increasingly used of late in works where a different 
arrangement was formerly employed. Thus, Mr. Eowler and Mr. 
Krapp recently gave us works of reference in which the material 
was arranged in alphabetical order, and most of Mr. Tucker^s 
volume on American English is devoted to two word-lists.® Since 
I failed to mention Mr. Tucker^s book in my survey of last year, I 
will take this opportunity to say that it is an excellent piece of work 
in spite of its somewhat old-fashioned point of view. The two 
word-lists, devoted to spurious and true Americanisms, and the 
bibliography, will remain useful for a long time to come, and it will 
be many years before the volume can be set aside as out-of-date. 
The most recent work of this dictionary type is Professor Weseen^s 
Dictionary of English Grammar.^ Mr. Weseen in his Preface says 
that his book deals with the nomenclature of English grammar 
and with the chief difficulties of grammar and usage.'^^ Those who 
refer to the work will find it often convenient but less often 
thorough and hardly ever authoritative. Indeed, it is by no means 
free from really serious errors, and the individual articles in many 
cases leave much to be desired. I will point out a few of the many 
weak spots. The article on aspect could hardly be worse. The 
article borrowed words, miscellaneous^^ includes an astonishing 
number of preposterous etymologies- Under grammar we are 
told that the content of most modern grammars may be summa- 
rized under Parts of speech. Inflection, and Syntax/' Fortunately 

® Gilbert M. Tucker, American English, New York, 1921, pp. 375. For 
notices of the works of Mr. Fowler and Mr. Krapp, see MLN., sxn, 201 f. 
and xnni, 604 f. # 

«M. H, Weseen, CrowelVs Dictionary of English Grammar and Hand- 
book of American Usage, New York, 1928; pp. x + 703. 
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most of our best grammarians of today do not limit themselves to 
such a content. Under homonyms no distinction is made be- 
tween pairs like do: dem, ant: aunt, for: four, weather: whether, 
which are not homonymous at all in the speech of many people, and 
pairs like all: awl, which are homonymous in the speech of every- 
body. Moreover, the list of homonyms includes mere variations in 
spelling, like gaol: jail, and even real: reel, where the two words are 
neither spelt nor pronounced alike. Philology is defined in a 
one-sided and misleading fashion, if present usage is to be under- 
stood. The author himself uses "philology once (p. 313) where 
he ought to have said " etymology,^^ and once (p. 457) where he 
ought to have said " semantics.-’^ ^ Finally, it is hard to see the 
grounds which determine the inclusion or the exclusion of certain 
articles; thus, we find a discussion of " bootlegger, but none of 
" hijacker or " racketeer.^^ On the whole, I find myself unable to 
recommend Mr. Weseen^s book, although it is undeniably good in 
spots. 

A grammar more conventional in character is that of Professor 
Long.® It is true that Mr. Long lays claim to a good deal of ori- 
ginality: he tells us (p. iii) that "much of the material here pre- 
sented has never before appeared in an English grammar, and many 
principles have been stated in new form.^^ I cannot find in the 
book, however, an 3 rthing strikingly novel. On the contrary, it is 
written along traditional lines. Thus, preposition is described (p. 
4) as " a ^placed before ^ word,^^ and on p. 181 we read that "good 
usage calls for the placing of the Preposition in its normal gram- 
matical position (unless emphasis is especially desired), namely 
before its noun or noun-equivalent.'^^ The author begins his book 
with a definition of grammar which excludes phonology. He con- 
tinues with a passage of great significance (inasmuch as it reveals 
his point of view) : " in every language there are two standards of 
usage : the Oomersational and the Written, The latter is, in every 
instance, the more literary and the more exact of the two. The 
laws of grammar, as we know them today, are based upon written 
usage (p. 1). The author is unhappy in his terminology here. 

the English Journal (College Edition), xvn, 311 ff. I have dis- 
cussed in some detail the meanings properly and improperly given to the 
term philology.” 

® Mason Long, A College G-rammar, New York, 1928; pp. vi + 323. 

2 
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Accuracy wonld have been better served had he set np the Formal 
and the Informal (whether written or spoken) as the two standards 
of usage. Bnt his point of view is clear enough none the less. And 
on p. 55 we find an amusing example of the extremes to which his 
principles lead him. He tells ns, to refer to a child as it is con- 
trary to the best nsage : I gave it (the child) a toy. Use rather: I 
gave him] (indeterminate sex) a gift, or: I gave the child a gift, 
[or:] I gave him or her (determinate sex) a gift.” Again, on p. 
80 appears the following note : Avoid the intensive Colloqnialism : 
He had snch a wonderful time.” Mr. Long^s discussion of gender 
is particularly unsatisfactory. I will mention only a few of his 
mistakes in matters of detail: (p. 14z) the definition of ^“^sub- 
stantive ” is hardly sound ; (p. 53) the origin of the royal we ” is 
incorrectly explained; (p. 291) fulfil” is not an adjective. Sec- 
tion 6 on p. 53 deserves quotation in full: ^^The form em, as in 
take 'em, is derived from hem, meaning he; therefore take him 
would be the correct equivalent. Modem usage, however, sanctions 
only the plural take them as an equivalent.” 

It is a pleasure to turn to Professor Dunnes Portuguese grammar.^ 
This admirable work is by far the best thing we have in English on 
the subject, and one of the best things we have in any language. 
It is a descriptive, not a historical work, although history is brought 
in a bit now and then. Mr. Dunn makes phonology a prominent 
and important part of his grammar. His phonetic descriptions are 
perhaps not so sharp and scientific as one could wish, and his ter- 
minology leaves something to be desired (as guttural” for the' 
velar articulations), but he gives us a good and full treatment of 
that formidable subject, Portuguese pronunciation, not neglecting 
the dialects and noting the peculiarities of the speech of Brazil. 
Morphology and syntax are also done well by, and the author has 
added an unusual feature: a list of 300 Portuguese proverbs. 
American scholarship is to be congratulated upon this volume. 

A volume of quite another sort is the Ham to Talk of Messrs 
Clapp and Kane.^^ The subtitle reads, " Meeting the Situations of 
Personal and Business Life and of Public Address,” and suflaciently 

® Joseph Dunn, A G-TatnnuiT of the PoTtuffuese Ldngudge, Washington, 
1928 ; pp. xi + 669. 

M. Clapp and E. A. Kane, Sow to Talk, Kew York, 1928; pp. 
viii -4- 647. 
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indicates the nature of most of the work. The authors give very 
sensible if rather long-drawn-out advice, but their study would 
hardly come within the province of this journal at all had they 
not included a section of more than 100 pages on The Elements 
of Speech/^ nnfortnnately the weakest part of the book. The 
authors seem particularly ill at ease in the field of phonetics, and 
they are shaky on the history of the language; thus, on p. 506 we 
are told that English is a composite of Anglo-Saxon and ISTorman- 
French, while on p. 577 the term sound is confined to what in 
orthodox phonetics we call voiced sounds. A book in the same field 
but much more to the liking of a mere theoretical linguist is First 
Principles of Speech Training, by Miss Avery and others.^^ The 
work has a much more limited scope than Sow to Talk, it is true ; 
the authors are interested solely and simply in pronunciation. But 
both books put the emphasis, not on any scientific description of 
the facts of speech, but on the use of the knowledge gained by a 
study of these facts. Miss Avery and her fellows put the matter 
thus : the purpose of this book is to present the scientific princi- 
ples of speech training as a basis for their practical application to 
the improvement of everyday speech.’^ If the student wants to im- 
prove his pronunciation, he can learn what to do and can get some 
idea of how to do it by studying Miss Avery^s book. If however he 
has no other motive than a scientific curiosity about his articula- 
tions, Miss Avery^s is not quite the book for him. He might turn 
to Professor Kurath for a sketch of the peculiarities of the Ameri- 
can pronunciation of English.^^ And not in vain, for Mr. Kurath 
is a vigorous and informed exponent of actual usage. At the 
same time, his guidance is not altogether safe, since he commits 
himself too easily to doubtful or even false generalizations. Thus, 
the reduction of the unstressed final vowel in words like follow (p. 
283) is not a peculiarity of American English, since it is equally 
common in England. Moreover, the initial sound in words like 
white is regularly voiced by millions of Americans, in spite of Mr. 
Kurath^s flat statement to the contrary (p. 284). On the same 
page Mr. Kurath says that the suffix -nle has short i in nearly all 

Avery, J. 0. Dorsey and V. A. Sickels, First Frmciples of Speech 
Training, New York, 1928; pp. xxxviii + 518. 

12 H. Kurath, American Pronunciation, S. P. E. Tract No. xxx, Oxford, 
1928; pp. 279-297. 
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words/^ I must confess I have never heard a short i in this 
suffix; I hear either an obscure vowel or no vowel at all. On the 
other hand, I am accustomed to short i '' rather than to [o'] in 
the weak syllable of hudketj darkness, houses, etc., although I have 
heard the pronunciation with [o] as well (p. 285). This [o] is 
certainly not Southern, as Mr. Kurath states (pp. 289, 294). Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. Kurath does not mention the interesting 
Southern pronunciation of r as short i/' to be heard, e. g., in 
George, forge. 

But truly rigorous, scientific instruction in the phonetic field 
can of course be had only from the instrumentalists. Easily the 
most important book of the year in this field is Professor EusselFs 
study of the vowel.^^ To the title the author adds, its physiologi- 
cal mechanism as shown by X-ray.^^ Mr. EusselFs 3,000-odd X-ray 
pictures of vocalic articulations make him the great authority on 
the X-ray technique as applied to phonetics, and his book shows 
that this technique is fundamental in any serious study of the 
articulations of speech. Mr. Eussell attacks vigorously the ter- 
minology current in phonetic circles. He makes it clear that such 
terms as central vowel, high, mid, low, narrow, wide, close, 
open, tense, lax are bad terms, since they do not correspond to the 
realities of articulation. He prefers terms based on one^s acoustic 
reactions, e. g., sharp, dull, clear, dead, bright, dark, high-pitched, 
low-pitched.’’^ Mr. EusselFs arguments are convincing, but one may 
be allowed to wish that his English style were better, and that his 
book had been more carefully organized. The volume swarms with 
repetitions, and the numerous illustrations are badly distributed in 
relation to the text and to each other. And, to close on a very small 
point, in an English book Albertus Magnus ought not to be called 
Albert le Grand (p. 2). 

Professors Pillsbury and Meader have given us a handy manual 
of linguistic psychology, although the publishers in their blurb 
make for the volume the absurdly false claim that it offers the first 
comprehensive study of the psychology of language.” The 
authors begin by trying to define the various fields of linguistic 
study. This laudable attempt unfortunately led them into giving a 

Q. O. Russell, The Vowel, Columbus, Obio, 1928; pp. xliv 353. 

W. B. Pillsbury and C. L. Meader, The Psychology of Lcmguage, New 
York, 1928; pp. xii + 306. 
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few definitions higMy dubious if not altogether false. Thus, com- 
parative philology includes the comparison of literature, laws, cus- 
toms and general culture, and is by no means limited to the com- 
parison of languages, either in the theory or in the practice of the 
scholars active in this field. On the other hand, semantics is not 
usually considered to include syntax (p. 3). I have found a few 
other errors of an elementary character. Thus, the authors tell us 
that a glottal stop is a brief single explosion caused by 
(pp. 57 f.; see also pp. 59 and 222). But a stop is not an explo- 
sion; the explosion (if there is any) follows the 'stop. This simple 
and obvious point does not seem to be understood by Miss Avery 
and her fellows either, since they speak of stops or plosives and 
make the frequent false distinction between stops and continuants 
(p. 85). The whole difficulty would be done away with if these 
writers could only bring themselves to treat the transition from a 
stop as a transitional sound or shift, and not as a part of the stop 
itself. The classification of the sounds of speech which Mr. Pills- 
bury and Mr. Meader give on pp. 60 ff. of their volume is confused 
and worthless for the student. Their chapter on the origin of 
language ignores the theories of Jespersen, who is not even men- 
tioned ! Various other defects in the volume might be pointed out, 
but I will content myself with one more instance : Modern Eng- 
lish here was in Old English pronounced as two syllables, the first 
of which sounded about like Modern American hay without the 
y; the second, a trilled r’" (p. 209). Comment is needless. Ob- 
viously the work wants revision, if it is to be accepted as thoroughly 
trustworthy, although much that is good may be found in its pages. 

Professor McKnighPs book on Modern English is an admirable 
popular history,^^ delightfully written and full of unobtrusive 
learning. Mr. McKnight sketches the history of our speech from 
the fourteenth century to the present, and he sketches it, not so 
much in terms of sound-shifts and meaning-shifts as in terms of 
English civilization. Our language has changed with our general 
culture, and Mr. McKnight has been chiefly concerned to point 
out in detail this perpetual intimacy of relationship. In particular 
he has linked our linguistic with our literary fortunes, and has 
shown how each change in the literary fashions worked a corre- 

H. McKnight, Modem English in the Making, New York, 1928; 
pp. xiv + 590. 
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sponding change in the English language. His book, though de- 
signed chiefly for the student and the general reader, has much in 
it of profit for professional Anglicists, however learned. Not that 
these will always agree with the author. I have made a longish 
list of things that do not take my fancy. Thus, I dislike the spel- 
ling moveable (p. 56), and regret that the author does not make 
more use of phonetic symbols (see p. 76). The wrong fonts for 
Old and Middle English 3 make many a page hideous. The spel- 
ling auctour (p. 74) is learned, not popular. The spelling rhymes 
though bad, inasmuch as the word comes from the French rime, 
belongs rather with debt and doubt than with island (p. 109) . The 
unrounding of short 0 did not take place in comparatively recent 
times but goes back almost to the beginnings of Modern English 
(p. 451). New York was colonized some years before Plymouth 
(p. 466), and the chief ‘settlement of the Huguenots was in South 
Carolina (p. 467). I cannot agree that the Eenaissance is well 
characterized by such phrases as free spirit of inquiry and re- 
volt from authority (p. 91) ; cf. the imitation of the classics en- 
joined by Peter Eamus (p. 94). I regret that the author did not 
pay more attention to newspaper English — especially headlines — ^in 
his study of the field. But in spite of these and other objections 
that might be raised, Mr. McKnight must be complimented on his 
book, which, I hope, will be read and enjoyed by every serious 
student of our speech. 

Professor Flasdieck, like Professor McEmight, has studied a 
linguistic question in the light of English civilization as a whole.^® 
Since, however, his subject was a limited one, he has been able to 
treat it exhaustively and to produce a monograph which will long 
remain the authoritative work on the point. His conclusions are 
worth quoting: Sprachakademien sind Geist vom Geist des Klas- 
sizismus. . . . Tief im Englander verwurzelt sind die irrationalen 
Instinkte. . . . Eationale Bewusstheit liegt nicht im Wesen dieser 
Kultur. . . . Eationales Denken ist unenglisch. . . . Eationale Be- 
wusstheit ist unenglisch. . . . England . . . das gottbegnadete 
Land der Freiheit. . . . Freiheit des Ausdrucks aber ist von der 
Idee der Freiheit nicht zu trennen. Daher widerspricht eine 
Sprachakademie der Grundidee englischer Kultur. . . . Nicht be- 

M. Flasdieck, Der Qedanhe e-mer englisdhen Sprachakademie in 
Vergcmgenheit und Gegenwart, Jena, 1928 j pp. x + 246. 
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Lordliclie Autoritat wird anerkannt, sondern die Autoritat der 
Gesellscliaft. . . . Autoritat der Gesellschaft ersetzt die feUeude 
Akademie^^ (pp. 227' ff.). Thus in true German style Mr. Elas- 
dieek ends with an analysis of the soul of English civilization. 
Whether he is right about the English or not, his monograph re- 
mains an admirable piece of research, and a fascinating book to 
read. 

Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith in his little essay on needed words 
undertook a task which Professor Plasdieck would undoubtedly 
judge fruitless.^^ And yet he writes so intelligently and so sensibly 
that it is hard to see how even the most irrational of Englishmen 
could find fault and fear a loss of his linguistic freedom. I note 
that Mr. Smith avoids bringing up again old stock examples like the 
German geschwister and mensch. 

I will conclude this survey by calling attention to another survey^ 
made by Professor Callaway.^^ The author discusses a number of 
recent books and articles in his usual generous but critical fashion. 
I may point out that the poem printed on pp. 19 f. has no reference 
to the International Council. 

Kemp Malone. 


THE ROUND TABLE AGAIN 

In an article on Arthur^s Round Table {FMLA xli [1926] 
77'! ff.) and in another on " The Table of the Last Supper in Reli- 
gious and Secular Iconography” {Art Studies [1927]) the evidence 
was set forth that from the end of the first century until the twelfth 
the table of the Last Supper was regularly represented as round, 
so regularly in fact that no certain example of this scene with the 
straight table can be found in European art before 1000.^ The 
evidence in question was drawn from all the different media of 
medieval art, — illuminations, frescoes, mosaics, ivories, — and from 

P. Smith, Heeded Words, S. P. E. Tract No. xxxi, Oxford, 1928; 
pp. 313'329. 

Morgan Callaway, Jr., Recent Worhs in the Field of English Lingu- 
istics (1921-1^27), University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8, 1928; 
pp. 5-41. 

^ Art Studies, p. 82. Philological agreement with the archaeological evi- 
dence is afforded by such a study of the European words derived from 
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practically all parts of Europe. It seemed, therefore, to offer a 
legitimate basis for the conclusion that this pictured round table 
of Christ, which differed so conspicuously from the actual straight 
trestle table of ordinary medieval usage, must have acquired a 
special significance, a special association with the holiest, to the 
Christian mind, of human fellowships. In this was found the ex- 
planation for its transference to Arthur when the exploitation of 
Arthur, as the greatest of Christian kings, the rival of Charle- 
magne, became the business of twelfth-century story-tellers. The 
attempt to present new evidence and to answer certain queries and 
objections will, it is hoped, bring about some further elucidation 
of the problem. 

The new evidence is not archaeological in character but comes 
entirely from historical facts and documents. So far as literature 
is concerned we need remember only the undeniable facts that in 
the metrical J oseph d’ Arimathie the Grail table, and in the prose 
Merlin the Bound Table, are definitely associated with the table 
of the Last Supper.^ If this was done at the end of the twelfth 
or the beginning of the thirteenth century by the authors of these 
texts, there is no inherent improbability in supposing that some 
one else might have made the same association in the early years of 
the twelfth century. More particularly the assumption will seem 
probable if it can be established that numerous Bretons in the 
eleventh century had opportunity to know at first hand the holy 
relic that in Jerusalem was exhibited as the table of the Last 
Supper. 

Fist Artus la Roonde Table 

Bont Breton dient mainte fable. 

In these famous lines Wace for the first time refers to the table 
of Arthur. Now it should be clear that contemporary Bretons of 
Wace’s own day, no matter how much of pagan Celtic lore they 

mmsa and disms as that of R. Meringer, Sitmngslerichte d. K. Ahad. d. 
WissemcK in Wien, 1901, pp. 73-85. Professor Meyer-Ltibke, to whom I 
am indebted for this reference, believes that tahuld and its derivatives 
replaced mensa in various Romance languages because it was used witb 
reference to the trestle table with removable top, tbe ''board” of the 
English, which was the type of table in common use. 

® Metrical Joseph, ed. Mtze (Paris, 1927), v. 2491; Huth Merlm, ed. 
Pams, I, 95; Vulgate Lestowe de Merlin, ed. Sommer, n, 53-54. 
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had preserved or acquired^ were no less Christian than Wace him- 
self and no less concerned, in any glorification of Arthur, in 
presenting him, as Nennius had done in Wales, as Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and Wace himself were doing, as. the glorious Christian 
hero or king. Since the sixth century the Bretons had been, and 
for that matter still are, among the most devout members of the 
Catholic Church. They had numerous and richly endowed churches ^ 
in which, unless these differed from all other European churches, 
there were frescoes and illuminated Gospels in which one of the 
most famous episodes of Christian tradition, the institution of the 
Eucharist, must have been represented. 

But the possibility is less interesting than the evidence of the 
pious interest, the actual journeys of eleventh century Bretons, 
to Jerusalem and Borne where, as will presently be shown, they 
could have seen with their own eyes, or have heard numerous ac- 
counts of the famous mensa rotunda Ohristi, 

In 1008 Duke Geoffroi of Brittany went to Borne to pray at the 
tomb of the apostles and there is some slight reason to believe he 
even went on to Jerusalem.^ A few years later Bishop Gautier of 
Nantes made the Jerusalem journey.® Of far greater importance 
was the departure in 1096 of Alain Eergant and a notable list 
of Bretons on the First Crusade.® Going to Italy, stopping at 
Bari, where it seems probable that, in regaling themselves with 
stories of Arthur and Guinevere, they gave the clue to the sculptor 
who carved the Arthurian archivolt of Modena Cathedral,'^ they at 
last went on to the Holy Land, where they fought for five years. 
Some of them were certainly present on that day of days when the 
Crusaders rushed through the blood-stained streets of Jerusalem 
and, as an eyewitness, the author of the Gesta Francorum (ed. 
B. A. Lees [1924], p. 90, 143) describes it: 

^Arthur de la Borderie, Histowe de Bretagne, n, ch, 12; nr, p. 14, 
gifts to Bennes; p. 26, to Cathedral de St. Corentin; p. 32 to Quimperle, 
to Rennes; p. 33 to Loh^ac, etc. 

^ Be la Borderie, in, 5 ; Le Band, Eist., Bibl. ISTat., Ms. f r. 8266, f . 140, 
suggests the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

® Be la Borderie, ni, 9. 

^ Ihid., ni, 32; C. W. Bavid, Robert Ourthose (1920), p. 94. 

R. S. Loomis, in Medieval Studies in Memory of G-ertrude ScHoepperle 
Loomis (Paris and N. Y., 1927), pp. 209-28; Kingsley Porter and R. S. 
Loomis, Gaz, des Beaux Arts, Oct. 1928, pp. 109-122. 
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Venerimt autem omnes nostri gaudentes et prae nimio gaudio plor antes 
ad nostri Saluatoris lesu Sepnldarnm adorandum. 

In the Historia Rierosolimiiana, written between 1106 and 1107 
by Archbishop Bandri of Dol/ there are specific references to the 
sanctity of the place associated with the last Supper. In describing 
the siege of Jerusalem (ed. Migne, Patrologia^ v. 166, col. 1139) 
he wrote: meridie obsedit earn comes Sancti -ZEgidii, videlicet 

in monte Sion, circa ecclesiam beatissimae Dei genetricis Mariae, 
ubi Dominus J esus cum suis coenavit discipulis.-^^ In another place 
(eoL 1142) the Crusaders are exhorted to remember they are before 
that holy city ^^in hac Christianismum Deus instituit; ex hac 
Ohristianitatis sacramentum ad nos usque emanavit.^^ In 1101, 
when for the most part the Bretons came home, they brought with 
them not only inspired memories of the Holy Land but also actual 
memorials, a bit of the true Cross, a fragment of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. On June 29 these relics in the midst of a vast concourse of 
people were deposited in the new church of Loheac.® 

From these historical details concerning the piety of eleventh 
century Bretons and the first-hand knowledge which some of them 
possessed of Jerusalem itself and its holy relics, we may turn to 
the pilgrim literature of the Middle Ages for references to the relic 
known as the table of the Last Supper. One of the most important 
of these references was very kindly pointed out to the writer by 
Professor James Westfall Thompson. It is from the Itinerary of 
Bernard the Wise,^^ a Erench monk who journeyed to Jerusalem 
about 870. In describing the Church in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
he wrote: 

In ipso etiam loco est ecclesia in quo Dominus traditus est; habet 
quatuor mensas rotundas eoenac ipsius. 

In the much earlier account of Areulf,^ one that dates from 
about 670, there is a passage which seems to indicate that even 

» Por bibliography eoncerning the learned Breton and his works see P. 
Abrahams, Les Oeuvres de Baudri de Bourgueil (Paris, 1926), pp sx-xxiv 

»De la Borderie, m, 33; David, op. cit., p. 227, from Oas-tulwire 

Vahlwye de Redon, 

^‘^Tobler, Descriptiones Terrae Banctae (Leipzig, 1874), p. 85; also in 
English translation, JPalestme Pilgrims^ Text Boo. (London 1897) m 8 
(Bernard). ^ > 

Itinera Sierosolymitana (Adamnanus), in vol. 39, p. 242, of the 
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tLen^ in a caye on Monnt Olivet near the Chnrch of St. Mary^ he 
viewed the tables which were subsequently shown to Bernard. It 
reads : 

In eadem ergo spelunca quatuor insunt lapideae mensae, quarum nna 
est iuxta introitum speluncae ab intus sita domini lesu, cui procul dnbio 
mensulae sedes ipsius adbaeret, ubi cum duodenis apostolis simul ad alias 
mensas ibidem babitas sedentibus et ipse conuiua aliquando reeumbere 
saepe solitus erat. 

Arculf was from France. On his return home he was carried by 
a storm to Scotland and ultimately, at Iona, told the tale of his 
wanderings to the holy Adamnan, who wrote down the precious 
narrative. This was the account known to and used by Bede.^^ In 
other words, as early as seventh century we have a Frenchman, an 
^Irishman, and an Englishman interested in the tables associated 
with Christ and the apostles. Bernardos account proves that these 
same tables, or their replicas, had by the ninth century become the 
tables coenae ipsius.^'’ In a still later account, that of Ssewulf 
in 1102, a year later than the date at which we know Jerusalem 
relics were offered in Brittany by just returned Crusaders, we have 
the statement that the marble table on which Christ ate His Last 
Supper was still shown to pilgrims.^® We could hardly ask for a 
plainer indication of the history of a relic, or a more positive proof 
that it was known to the special group with which we are concerned. 
Inspired by the sight in some cases, by the story of it in others, 
pious Bretons at the beginning of the twelfth century were un- 
questionably in a position to transfer to their hero Arthur the 
table that was associated with the holiest of human fellowships. 
In so doing they would simply be paralleling the tellers of Caro- 
lingian story who gave the Twelve Peers to Charlemagne in mem- 
ory of the twelve apostles. The combination of the Christian mmsa 
rotunda with Celtic Arthur would Likewise be no stranger than that 
effected in the Pelerinage de Charlemagne, in which the Christian 
Emperor visits a round whirling Otherworld palace, where he lies, 
in precisely the manner of the legendary King Conchobar of 

Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Bcolesiasticorum, 1898, also under Arcnlf, Pal, 
Pilgrims* Texts Soo., m, 18. 

Liher de Loois Sanctis, Corpus, op. cit. 39, 323 ; Pal. Pilg. Texts Soc., 
m, 87. 

Pal. Pilg. Texts Soc., iv (1897), p. 20, under Saewulf. 
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Ireland, in a carbnncle-liglited room, on a bed surrounded by the 
twelve couches of his peers, yet goes from all this to bring back to 
St. Denis the holy relics which he had already obtained at Jeru- 
salem.^^ 

The theory of the Celtic origin of the Bound Table has been 
urged so often and is held so tenaciously by some scholars,^® that it 
seems weK to emphasize certain reasons, altogether apart from the 
evidence given above, which, to the present writer, at least, make it 
improbable that non-Christian Celtic custom or tradition had any 
thing to do with Wace^s concept of the Bound Table. ’Arthur^s 
fellowship as a fighting, but not a fraternal body, the times of his 
great feasts, the Perilous Seat, and a number of other concepts 
may be admitted as probably of Celtic origin. Such concepts were 
attracted at various times into the legend of the Bound Table pre- 
cisely as stories of non-Arthurian heroes were grafted into the 
cycle. But to assume that the table itself, or the ideal fraternity 
of its fellowship rose from Celtic sources is, it would appear, 
altogether unlikely. 

Eor one thing, the fact, and therefore, the idea of a communal 
table seems essentially foreign to the Celts. Sir John Ehys long ago 
pointed out {Arthurian Legend, p. 9) that there is no reference 
in any old Irish story to a communal table. So rarely are tables of 
any sort mentioned in old Irish that OUurry, in his Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish, did not even enter the word in that 
General Index in which appears almost everything that pertained 
to their life. J oyce in his Social History of Ancient Ireland (1903, 
II, 105, 110-111), uses the words at table indiscriminately for at 
meals. He illustrates the small individual willow table (5 inches 
high, 28 inches long, 16 inches broad) found in a Tyrone bog, but 
admits that the people generally had no tables at all at their meals. 
He refers to the specific statement of Giraldus Cambrensis in his 
Description of Wales, Ch. X, that even in his twelftb-century day 
tables were unknown in Welsh households. This, it may be noted, 
is probably the reason, rather than mere chance omission, that, in 

P. Cross and L. Hibbard Loomis, Mod. Phil, xsv (1928), 331 ff. 

^“Por bibliography see PMLA, xli, 771-774, Cl Mod. PHI., xxvi, 242; 

" Since the account of Wace is the oldest and since it purports to be Celtic 
m origin, the theory that Arthur’s Pound Table is of Celtic origin still 
has the right of way.” 
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the early twelfth century Welsh story of Kulhwch and t)lwen, the 
Eonnd Tatle^ supposing that the Bretons were already telling tales 
of it;, was not listed among the other famous possessions of Arthur. 
If, like the ancient Irish, the Welsh were still unfamiliar with the 
use of tables, it is no wonder they had nothing to say about Arthur’s 
table. 

The supposed derivation of the Eound Table from pagan Celtic 
sources commonly rests on the evidence of Posidonius and Lay- 
amon.^® The first was a Greek, writing about 90 B. C. He told 
of the Celtic custom of eating in a circle at low wooden tables, of 
the hero’s place in the middle, of the brawls over precedence at the 
feasts. We must note that Posidonius was here writing of Celts 
in Gaul, people who were considerably nearer to Eoman influence 
than were the Celts of Ireland, Wales, or Brittany. We must also 
remember the fact, already noted, that in old Irish tales, however 
much medievalized, tables are conspicuous by their absence. How- 
ever reliable as to the circle, the feasts, the brawls of the Gallic 
Celts, the evidence of the cultivated Greek traveller is somewhat 
less trustworthy, it would appear, in this manner of tables. 

Layamon’s account (cir. 1205) of the Pounding of the Eound 
Table is no longer believed to have been drawn from Welsh but 
presumably from Breton tradition.^^ Its essential similarity in 
barbarity of manners, in turbulence of spirit, to the Old Irish 
stories of Fights at Feasts, was happily pointed out some years ago 
by Professor A. C. L. Brown (op. cit ,) . The fact that Wace, though 
he does not tell the story, uses the name Eomarec de Guenelande 
(or Venelande) which appears in Layamon as Eumaret of Winet- 
lande, would seem to suggest that Wace may likewise have known 
the brawl story."^® But, as the brawl story existed in Irish without 
the slightest mention of a table, there is no reason why it should 
not have done so among the Bretons. The last thing that the tur- 
bulent and tableless Irish or Welsh would have conceived of or 
transmitted to the Bretons was the story of a great dining-table, 
much less of one that put an end to fights and implied, in direct 
antithesis to everything that lent gusto to heroic strife for pre- 

^®A. C. L. Brown, “The Eonnd Table before Wace/' Earvard Studies 
Phil. Lit., vn, 183 ff. 

Brnce, Evolution of Arth. Romance, I, 84. 

Brown, op. cit. p. 201. 
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cedence, tlie strange and foreign ideas of peace and fraternity. 
For these reasons, then, it -wonld seem unwise to continue to insist 
on the Celtic provenance of the Eound Table whether as a table 
or an institution. 

In his recent book on Arthur of Britain (1927), Sir Edmund 
Chambers offers, as an alternative to the theory just discussed, the 
possibility that li contour who were fashioning Arthnr^s court on 
the model of Charlemagne^s were recalling the episode in the PeZ- 
erinage de Charlemagne, where the pilgrims find the church of the 
Last Supper with twelve seats and in the midst a thirteenth, in 
which the emperor seats himself with the twelve peers about him.^^ 
Apart from: the fact that this account finds no corroboration in 
pilgrim literature, that it was apparently simply an invention of 
the author’s, possibly inspired by a passage in the Constantinople 
part of his story, it should at least be evident that here again 
there is no parallel for a table, round or otherwise, nor for the 
concept of equal fraternity. In short, the passage has no signifi- 
cance whatever for the Arthurian Eound Table. 

In conclusion, however, a tentative suggestion may be offered, 
which perhaps explains the linking of such divergent concepts as 
those associated with Christ and with Celtic Arthur. The associa- 
tion was not made, it would seem, because popular tradition had en- 
dowed Arthur with a table, magic, or round or anything else, but 
because he, like Christ, and like many heroes of classic and especially 
of pagan Celtic antiquity, may have been connected with a fellow- 
ship of twelve. The pre-Christian groups of Twelves are almost 
overwhelming in their number and diversity. In a recent article 
in Mod. Phil, xxv (1928), 342 ff., some of the evidence for the 
pagan Celtic Twelve was indicated. In Arthurian romance this 
same group fellowship appears, as the writer hopes shortly to point 
out elsewhere, in an extraordinary number of instances, which, 
short of actual parody, can have no relation to the Christian Twelve' 
Like the old Irish god, Crom Cruaich with his twelve subordinate 
deities, like King Conchobar with his twelve chief heroes of Ulster 
like Lugaid Noes with his twelve underkings of Munster, like Finn 
and the twelve men that used to be with Finn in his house,” it 

Mod. Phil. ;KXsr, 344. 

tbe Finn reference see « Fianaigecht,” ed. Meyer, Roy, Ir. Acad 
Todd Lecture Series, xn (1910), 79; for the others Mod. Phil., xxv, 345 ff. 
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is possible that Celtic Arthur was connected with groups of twelve, 
the same Arthur who was supposed by Nennius to have fought 
twelve Herculean battles and in the Merlin romances to have slain 
twelve pagan kings. The Grail romances refer not infrequently to 
the twelve knights of the Eound Table, a bit of evidence which one 
might discount, were it not for the pagan Celtic Twelve and their 
persistence in various Arthurian romances and likewise, it would 
seem, in the Pelerinage de Charlemagne. Since in old Irish tales 
the ancient and possibly mythic number twelve was sometimes dis- 
placed by favorite triadic numbers such as thrice fifty, since in 
such obviously Christianized romances as Eobert de Boron^s Merlin, 
the author deliberately changed the number of seats at the Eound 
Table, avowedly made in commemoration of the Apostolic table, to 
fifty, it can occasion no surprise that the number of Arthur^s fellow- 
ship varied from twelve to fifty, to thrice fifty, and even, in Lay- 
amon’s account, became sixteen hundred. The supposition that 
Arthur, like these other heroes of Celtic legend that have just been 
enumerated, was once associated with an entirely non-Christian 
group of twelve, cannot, of course, be proved, but, in view of such 
evidence as there is, it cannot be too lightly dismissed. In the 
Huth Merlin (i, 263) and in Malory (ii, c. ii), who used the same 
source, twelve rebel kings are slain by Arthur; in the Vulgate 
Merlin (ed. Sommer, ii, 387, 408) the twelve became his friends 
and subjects and share in the feast with him, as did King Concho- 
bar’s twelve IJltonian heroes* Since it appears that even the 
Pelerinage de Charlemagne, in the Constantinople episode,^^ shows 
the influence of this particular Irish group and of other heroes as 
truculent, it is the more likely that Arthurian traditions, flowing so 
much more directly from Celtic sources, preserved likewise some 
reminiscence of the Celtic Twelve, the gods and heroes of Celtic 
heathendom. 

Laura Hibbarb Loomis. 

Wellesley College. 


That Conchobar’s twelve, like Charlemagne’s, lie in a carbuncle- 
lighted room, that their beds encircle one more magnificent than all, is 
a correspondence no one can attribute to chance.” Mod. Phil., xxy, 34a. 
The whirling round palace, the Otherworld landscape, the gabs and feats 
of the Twelve Peers, were all, probably, in the Constantinople episode, of 
Canto iii and note to stanza 10. 
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OHG ADMLO AND GILOUBO 

The OHG adjectiyes adeih ^ imparticeps, expers/ an exocentric 
compound with the base deil ^pars/ and giloubo ^haying faith, 
believing/ a decomposition of ungiloubo (itself an exocentric com- 
pound with base giloubo ^ tides ^), are nsed by Otfrid with 
weak inflection only and occur once each in a crystallized -o form. 
Thus adeilo occurs as nom. plural in 1.115 : 

nu uuill iJi soriban unser heil euangeliomo deil 

uuir nu Jiiar Mgunnun, m frenhisgu mngun, » 

thaz sie ni uuesan emo thes selben adeilo 

and giloubo is found as acc. sing, in iv^ 13.28 : 

ni si tJUr in githanhe, thaz ih thir io gmuenke, 
druhtin min liobo, thes duan ih thih giloubo. 

In the first passage Erdmann, ed. Otfrid {Germ. Handbibl. v, 
Salle 1882) p. 343, takes eino and adeilo to be adyerbs. His 
argument is weakened, howeyer, by his uncertain interpretation 
of einon and adeilon in the similar passage 9.4: 

Thoh uuill ih es mit uuillen hia/r ethesuuaz irzellen, 
thaz uuir ni uuerden einon thero goumano adeilon (F. ateilo) . 

On p. 343 he regards the two forms as weak adjectiyes, while 
on p. 396 adeilon is treated as an adyerbial' datiye. Kelle, Formen- 
und Lautlehre der Sprache Otfrids, ii (ed. 1869), p. 373, note 2, 
also regards the two forms in 1.115 as adyerbs and calls atten- 
tion to the striking use of adeilo. He points out that in 9.4 
Otfrid uses the plural forms einon and adeilon and is of the opinion 
that Otfrid in the former passage used eino, an adyerbial form, 
and then placed adeilo to rime with it. But Otfrid nowhere uses 
an adverb with a genitive supplement as predicative complement 
of uuesan. It is strange, that this peculiar usage should be 
restricted to this unusual word. On eino cf. Behaghel, Deutsche 
Syntax i (1923), 412. 

Neither can this form be regarded as a nom. plural with the 
loss of final -n. Isolated examples of loss of final -n occur in E, 
a Ms. of the early tenth century, which is not reliable, as it con- 
tains several mistakes due to carelessness, as well as numerous 
intentional alterations; cf. Kelle, p. 514. However, loss of final 
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is assumed in about 20 passages in Otfrid, of. Ingenbleek, Uler 
den Einfluss des Beimes auf die Sprache Off rids (QF 37 , Strass- 
burg 1880), pp. 8.9, and Exdmann ad 3.37. But ail of these 
cases fall into special categories wMcIl can be otherwise accounted 
for, cf. Bloomfield, JEGP, Oct., 1929. 

In the second passage Erdmann, p. 447, again is uncertain as 
to the character of the unusual form giloubo. He finds it impossible 
to regard giloubo as the required accusative, and contents himself 
with passing it off as an analogical transiference from expressions 
as thu bist giloubo, sist giloubo. Piper^s view of this peculiar 
form {Otfrid's Evangelienbuch 18’82, ad loc.) is untenable. He 
makes it appear that the phenomenon of an acc. or plural form of 
a weak-only adjective without final -n is quite common in Otftid, 
by adducing as parallels gero, Tcundo, scolo, uuizo, and anauuart, 
giuuar, uuis. However, there is not a single exampl'e of any of 
these words occurring as acc. or plural without final -n; anauua/rt 
presents no parallel, as it is uninfiected in every case ; uuis appears 
frequently in the formal expression uuis duan ^kundig machen,^ 
but nowhere is it used predicatively with weak inflection. In fact, 
there are no parallels to these two unusual forms adeilo and giloubo 
in Otfrid. 

These forms can be satisfactorily explained without regarding 
the words as anything else than what they are clearly shown to 
be in their other occurrences, namely substantivized adjectives. 
In addition to the two examples (i, 1.115 and ii^ 9.4) cited above, 
adeilo also occurs at ii, 7.26: 

imo ilt er sar gisagen tTiaz, uucmt er mo liohosto uuas, 
thas! er ni uurti heilo tfiero frumono adeilo 

and at v, 23.123 : 

adeilo tJm es ni histj uuio m 'buaohon siu gilohot ist 

while gilouio, besides the instance cited aboTe (iv, 13.38), is found 
at I, 18.7: 

ni hist es io giloubo, selbo iUlm iss ni scouo 

III, 33.8, 34: thes sist thu mi/r giloubo 
V, 33.11 : 

uuio sconi than in himile ist, thu es io giloubo ni bist 
and in v, 23.227 : 

thu uuwdist mir giloubo, selbo thu iz biscouo. 

3 
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Otfrid uses adeilo and gilouio only in the predicate with weak 
inflection, without the article. They take the genitive case of a 
noun or pronoun as supplement, except only at v^ 23.227 : thu 
uuirdist mir giloiibo. This is true also oif the two forms under 
discussion. Therefore the various views adduced above regarding 
the character of these forms fall short of a satisfactory explanation. 
Much more reasonable is the statement of Braune, Althochd- 
Gram.^-^ § 255, anm. 2 : Bei 0 kommen einige halb substanti- 
vierte adjectiva nur schwach im praedicativen gebrauche vor, so 
gero, uoizzo^ gilouio, adeilo. Nach analogie der st. adj. (vgl. § 247 
u. a. 1) behandeln sie die singularformen als unflectierte und 
iibertragen sie in den pi. und in den acc.^^ Otfrid frequently uses 
the uninflected form of the strong adjectives as predicate both in 
the sing, and in the plural, in all genders, y. i, 17.61 : thes guates 
umrun sie laid, xsf, 34.12: thez uuir nu lirun llidi, i, 1.12: sie 
dueni iz fXu suazi, in, 25.18: duent unsih elilenii ^machen uns 
heimatlos.^ Eor other examples cf. Kelle, op. cit., p. 296 ff., and 
Gross, Gelrauch des schwachen und starhen Adjectivs lei Otfrid 
(Diss. Heidelberg 1913), p. 24. Now he uses the -o form of the 
weak adjective in the same way, as an uninflected form. In other 
words, Otfrid could say either sie uuarun thes adeilon or sie uuarun 
thes 'adeilo, either ih duan thih thes giloulon or ih duan thih thes 
gilouio. When E. writes ateilo in ii^ 9.4, leaving einon unaltered 
and destroying the rime, it seems that for Sigihart (early tenth 
century Bavarian) the uninflected form had become normal in the 
plural, — ^unless here again (cf, above) the absence of final -n is 
merely a scribal error. Note the substantival -on (Braune, Z. c., 
§255, n. 1). 

The use of adeilo and gilouio is not restricted to Otfrid, however. 
The following occurrences of adeilo are found in. the Glosses : 

Strong: NSM ateiler: ^expers^(St.-S. 729.15) 11th Cent. 

NPM atede: ^ expextes’ (St.-S. ii, 479,48) 11th Cent. 
adeile: 'expertes" (St.-S. ii, 23.63) 9th-10th Cent. 

Weak: NSM ateilo uuas: ^expers erat^ (St.-S. ii, 734.19) 9th 
Cent. 

ateilin: "expers^ (St.-S. ii, 7.38) 10th Cent. 

Its equivalent in OE is ordd^le, of which the foEowing examples 
are listed in Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary: 
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Strong: NSM ordMle: ‘’expers/ Anecd, Oxon, (ed. Napier^ 1900)^ 

3286. Util Cent. 

ordMe: ^expers/ Wright Tocab, (1857) ii. 31^ 48'; 
90, 67. 11th Cent. 

Weak: NSM ordmla: ^expers/ Anglo-Saxon and OE Vocal), by 

Thos. Wright, 2nd ed. by B. P. Whicker, 
London (1884), 232, 23. 

Its converse is OHG- giteilo, weak only, occurring three times in 
Notker (ed. Piper, 1883) : 

II, 44.8; oleo letitie pre oonsortihus tms> . . . fore dinen geteilon. 

II, 88.21; Ih salhota m oleo ewsultationis . . . pre participihm suis 
. . . wit olee frcmuehmgo f err or darnie andre sme geteilen. 
II, 118.63; Farticeps ego sum omnium timentmm te ... nu sprichet 
christus ad patrem sament smemo corpore . . . keteilo hin ih 
allero die dih furhtent. 

and once in the Glosses : 

epangiteilun : " consortem’ ( St. -S. ii, 270.42) 

No other examples of giloubo are to be found, but its converse 
ungiloulo {of. above) occurs four times in Isidor (Hench, QF 72) : 

7.2: sagheen nu dhea unchilaulun; Monsee Fragments (ed. 

Hench, Strassburg 1890), 34.23: sagen nu dea 
ungalaubun. 

13.10: dhes sindun unchilaubun iudeo liudi; Mans. 35.29: des 
sintun . ungalauiun . mdeo liuti. 

28.14: dher unchilaulo fraghet ^ incredulus 
42.7: dhero unchilaulono muotuuHlun ^infidelium^ 

An OE equivalent *geleaf does not occur, while ungeleaf is found 
several times. Bosworth-Toller cite the following examples : 

ne magon Seer eard niman ungeleaf e , menu ^qui non credunt 
inhabitare in eo,^ Lilri psalm, versio aniiqua Latina^ ed. B. 
Thorpe, Oxon. (1835) 67, 19. 

pa ongan he leon eallunga ungeleaf poet he hit wcere ^ipsum 
hunc esse coepit omnino non credere, tilers, der Dialogs Greg, 
d. Gr., ed. Hecht, Leipzig (1900), 46, 12. 

The non-occurrence of *geleaf in OE as opposed to the common 
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use of ungeUaf seems to indicate that the OHG giloubo is a later 
development; that ungiloubo was the original compound formed 
from the noun giloubct, and giloubo decomposed from this form. 
The compound ungiloubo is found in 8th century documents, while 
giloubo does not appear until the latter half of 9th century. 

To he sure, there is in OE literature also a form unUf: 

For pu art unlef mine worde. pu schalt beo dumb forte pat 
child beo boren, ^non credidisti verbis meis.^ OE Somil,, ed. 
E. Morris, E. E. T. S. v. 29 (1893), ii. 125, 24. 
palle ow'er leasunges beoS unlefliche. Leg. of St. Rather, of 
Alex., ed. James Morton, London (1841), 1. 345. 


This OE unlef might conceivably represent an exocentric com- 
pound ^UTirlauba-, formed from un- plus a noun Hauba-, and 
*ga-lauba- similarly an exocentric compound of this Hauba-, but 
as OE unlef occurs only in the 12th and 13th centuries, it bears 
little weight. 

In spite of the strong forms of adeUo in the Tate Glosses, the 
weak-only use of adeilo and giloubo may well be ancient; the 
exclusively weak inflection of some adjectives is a phenomenon of 
•the Germanic languages ; c/. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch/-^ 
Heidelberg (1920), p. 130.183 f., Wessen, Zur Geschichte der Ger- 
marmchen N-DeJclination, Uppsala (1914), p. 2ff., Behaghel, 
Deutsche Syntax (1923), i, 2201, FBB 43, 153 fl., JeUinek, Anl 
fdA. 32, p. 7, Zfda. 50; p. 7 f., Wilmanns, Deutsche Gram.^ in, 
2, p. 754 ff., Sturtevant, A, M., On the weah inflection of the Fred. 
Adj.j JEGF. 21, 4521 


The University of Chicago. 


Otto Schmidt. 


A NOTE ON THE PUBLICATION OE ELEIST’S 
KATEGEBN VON EEILBBONN 

On Jmnaiy 12, 1810, Heinrich von Mteist sent a manuscript 
of Das Eaihchen von EeiTbronn to the publisher Johann Friedrich 
Cotta. Some eighteen months previously Cotta had agreed to 
prmt the drama, but with the stipulation that he was not to deter- 
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mine the amount of the author^s honorarium until a year after 
the puhlication of the play.^ When subsequently informed by 
Cotta that the printing could not take place during the year 1810, 
Edeist wrote on April first of the same year, requesting that his 
manuscript be returned.^ In a letter of August 10, 1810, the 
dramatist then asked Georg Andreas Eeimer of Berlin whether he 
eared to undertake the printing of the drama. In part this letter 
reads as follows : 

Wiollen Sie mein Drama, das ELatliclieii von Heilbrorm, zuin Druck iiber- 
nebmen? Es ist den 17^ 18t nnd 19^ Marz, anf dem Theater an der Wien, 
wabrend der Vermablungsfeierlicbkeiten, zum Erstenmal gegeben, nnd aucb 
seitdem banfig, wie mir Erennde sagen, wiederbolt worden. . . . Ancb 
der Monitenr nnd mebrere andere Blatter, baben dariiber Bericbt erstattet.® 

Obviously, this reference to the Moniiev/r was made with the 
aim of impressing Eeimer. As it happens, however, the statement 
appearing in the Paris journal is anything but complimentary. 
On Wednesday, May 2, 1810, the Gazette Nationale ou le Moniteur 
Universel had printed the following item as emanating from 
Vienna on the 17th of April: 

On s’occnpe maintenant dn projet d’^tablir dans le faubourg de Josepb- 
stadt un nouveau tb4^tre qui doit toe tr^s-magnifique. Le baron de Braun 
est k la tto de cette entreprise, qui fera 6poque dans les annales des 
tb^toes de Vienne. Le fameux Scbifianeder, qui est le favori du public 
de Vienne, a pris des engagemens comme auteur dramatique du nouveau 
tbdtoe. Les autres entrepreneurs emploient an surplus tous les moyens 
pour attirer un nombreux public. Depuis deux mois on y a repr^sent^ 
beaueoup de nouvelles pieces, dont quelques-unes cependant, telles que 
Catherine de Eeillronn par Kleist; Eochus-Pomdernihel, la Pamille Pumber- 
nihelf etc., sont au-dessous de toute critique, quoiqu’elles attirent cbaque 
fois un nombre immense de spectateurs. 

On a donn§ avec succ^s, pour la premi-^re fois, la Fiancee de Meseine, 
trag^die de Scbiller. Cuillaume Tell est aussi annoncS. 

(Cowrrier de VMurope,) 

The Moniteur had reprinted this news item from another Paris 
daily newspaper whose complete title was Courrier de VEurope et 
des Spectacles^ et MetnoTial Europeeu rSunis, The account in the 

Kleists Werke, im Verem mit Georg Minde-Pomt und Meinhold 
Bteig herausgegel&n von Erich Bchmidt, Leipzig & Wien, Bibliograpbiscbes 
Institut, 1904-05, p. 393 f. 

® P. 397 f. 


®P. 399 f. 
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latter jonrnal was publislied on Monday, April 30, 1810, and differs 
from that reproduced in the Moniteur only in a minor detail that 
has no hearing on Kleist^s drama. 

Eeimer published Das Kdthchen von Seilbronn in 1810. Kleist, 
who was in financial straits, had declared his readiness to accept 
eighty or even sixty Thaler if only Eeimer would print the drama 
by Michaelmas.^ On the following day he wrote asking Eeimer, 
in view of the hard times, to give anything he chose, provided 
only that it be given at once.® He finally received seventy-five 
Eeichsthaler.^ 

JOHK C. BnANKElVAOBL. 

Ohio Wesleya/n University, 


TWO SPBNSBE NOTES 

1. Florimell, Proteus^ and Helen, 

In support of GongFs suggestion ^ that Spenser^s figures of the 
true and false ElorimeU may have owed something to the Stesi- 
chorean version of the story of Helen it might be pointed out 
that Euripides^ play gives also a hint for the rather puzzling part 
played by Proteus in Spenser^s poem. Plorimell, as Professor 
Padelford shows,^ is Spenser^s special embodiment ... of Beauty,’ 
as Amoret is of grace and charm and Belphoebe of chastity. The 
false Plorimell who is created by the witch to solace her loutish 
son and who thereafter plays so large a part in the story of the 
third and fourth Books is, of course, false beauty, the beauty of 
outward show without the inward beauty of the spirit Helen like- 
wise is the embodiment of the idea of female beauty in Greek 
legend. According to Euripides, the Hd'en that made so much 
trouble for Greece and Troy (compare the quarrels that arise 
over the false Plorimell, F, Q,^ rv, ii and v) was but a ^ phantom, 
out of doudland wrought’ by Hera to deceive Paris, and vanishes 

"P. 40ai 

®P. 401. 

« P. 483. 

^The faerie Queene, Booh T (Clarendon Press), introductory note to 
Canto iii and note to stanza 10. 

^^B0Ph,, 72. 
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into thin air (just as the false Elorimell does^ iii, 24) -rhen 
the true Hel’en is restored. Spenser has sharpened his allegory 
hy making his false Elorimell out of snow. As Gough points out, 
Spenser might have got the suggestion either from Plato (Bepuilic^ 
iXj 10) or from Euripides. If, as seems to me probable, SpensePs 
treatment of Proteus is prompted by the part played by Proteus 
and his house in the Helen, we have additional evidence of the 
influence of Euripides upon Spenser. 

The role of Proteus in Book in of The Faerie Queene is some- 
what disconcerting.® In Canto iv he is the somewhat benevolent 
elderly adviser of MarinelEs mother, and in Canto vii (stanzas 
29-36) he rescues Elorimell from the assault of the old fisherman. 
Then suddenly he becomes himself the persecutor of Elorimell^s 
chastity, and when she repulses his advances shuts her up in his 
dungeon (stanzas 38-41), where she remains until (iv^ xii) Mari- 
neli, during the marriage feast of the Thames and the Medway in 
Proteus^ hall, overhears her lamentations and her avowal of undying 
love and is thereby converted from his insensibility, and so she is 
joined at last to her first and only love. 

It has already been pointed out^ that Ariosto, immediately’ 
after that story of Angelica and the mago which was supposed by 
Upton to have afforded Spenser the hint for the scene of Elorimell 
and the fisherman (0. F. Yiii, 44ff.; E. Q, iii, viii, 20 ff.), begins 
the story of the Irish ore with an account of Proteus^ amour with 
the princess of Ebuda. Altho Proteus has nothing directly to do 
with Angelica, it is perhaps conceivable that Spenser was prompted 
by the mere juxtaposition of the two stories in Ariosto to make 

®It may of course be said that Spenser is merely following out Ms 
allegory consistently: Florimell, las the type of sheer helpless female 
loveliness, must arouse desire in all who see her, from witch’s oaf to 
sea-god — except Marinell, whose allegorical function (see W. F. DeMoss’s 
discussion of this matter, Mod. Phil, xvi, 252 fT.) is to represent insensi- 
bility, one of the two extremes between which chastity is the mean. 

^ By Koeppel, Eerrig’s Ardhiv, evn, 394 ff. Koeppel is here arguing 
that the old fisherman’s assault upon Florimell was suggested not by 
Ariosto’s story of Angelica and the hermit, as Upton thought, but by 
the -story of Britomartis as told in the Metamorphoses of Antoninus 
Liberalis; tho he considers it likely that Ariosto is responsible for the 
age of the fisherman in Spenser, of which there is no indication in 
Antoninus. 
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Proteus the last in the series of Elorimell^s persecutors. But the 
part played by Proteus and his house in Euripides is a good deal 
closer to Spenser^s story. 

Zeus, Helen tells, when he learned that Paris was coming to 
claim, the reward promised him by Aphrodite, had Hermes carry 
her away to Egypt, Proteus^ realm. 

Of all men holding him [Proteus] most continent, 

That I might keep me pure for Menelaus. (Way’s trans.) 

After the death of Proteus, however, his son and successor wooes 
Helen, and when he finds her faithful to her husband^s memory 
brings a tyranPs pressure to bear upon her, as Proteus does upon 
Plorimell. The rescue of Helen by Menelaus constitutes the plot 
of the play. Thus Proteus and his son play successively the parts 
played in Spenser by Proteus alone. 

Like the bee in SwifPs apologue, Spenser gathered his matter 
wherever he found it; his honey is compounded of many simples. 
Professor Mackail has declared ® that even for traces of a.uy 
influence on him [Spenser] from Homer, from the Greek lyrists, 
or from the Attic tragedians we may search through him in vain.^^ 
In view of the Homeric influences in Book ii pointed out by Miss 
Winstanley, and perhaps of the item suggested here, this seems 
to be too sweeping a statement. 

2. Briiomarfs Nurse. 

W. E. DeMoss, in his very interesting study of ^^Spenser^s 
Twelve Moral Virtues,^^ ® says that Spenser draws ^ the virtues and 
vices which he discusses in connection with Chastity from Aris- 
totle, who in his analysis of Temperance includes ^ a curious dis- 
cussion of brutality, or unnatural vice," and adds: "This fact 
throws light on an otherwise diflBcult passage in the Faerie Q’ueene/ 
namely in, ii, 40-41, In the midst of this fine compliment to 
the Queen [i. e., representing Britomart (Elizabeth) as madly in 
love with Artegall (Justice)] we have the following curious passage 
put in the mouth of Glauce, Britomarfs old nurse, after Britomart 
has confessed her love"; and he quotes the stanzas. The implica- 

^ Bprmgs of Helicon, p. 98. 

FUl, xvr, 257. 
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tion clearly is that Spenser went out of his way to bring in this 
^ curious ^ and ^ otherwise difficult passage ^ because he was domi- 
nated by Aristotle^s treatment of the virtue of Temperance. 

It might have been argued that he brought it in because he 
loved this figure of the simple^ devoted, somewhat bawd-like old 
nurse, whose experience of life has taught her to expect naughtiness 
in the relations between the sexes.'’' It is an aspect of the ewig- 
weibliche that appears to have had a charm for the great poets, 
from Euripides to Keats. Phaedra^s nurse, and JuliePs, and 
Madeline’s, are of the same family; and in Isabella Keats has 
added another of the tribe that he did not find in Boccaccio. 

But in Spenser’s case there is no need of supposing either the 
influence of Aristotle or a special interest in this type of woman- 
kind. The matter which DeMoss finds ^ curious ’ is there because 
it was in the passage which, as was long ago pointed out by 
Warton,® Spenser was following in this canto, the pseudo-Vergilian 
Gifis. Just as he took his description of the Bower of Bliss 
(ii, xii) bodily from the Gerusalemme Libemta (xv-xvi) with 
some improvements in the way of arrangement, so he has ^ copied 
the greatest part of the second Canto of this book from the Ceiris 

of Yirgil,’ as Warton puts it.^ The translation is frequently 

/ 

For fnrtlier evidence of this character in Glance see iv, vi, 32. 

^ Ohsermtions on, the Fairif Queen (edition of 1807), i, 117. 

® It was probably also in the Ciris, as Warton thought, that Spenser 
found the name Britomartis — altho he may well enough have read also 
Antoninus Liberalis’s account of her (see note 4, above). The word is 
Cretan and is supposed to mean ^ sweet maiden ’ ; but it must have 
seemed to Spenser a providential name for his martial maid of Britain. 
In the Cirie — ^it may be worth while to explain, since the poem is not 
found in modern editions of Vergil — ^Britomartis is the daughter, not 
the foster-child, of the nurse Charme; the foster-child, and the heroine 
of the poem, is Scylla. Charme tells the love-maddened Seylla about 
her own child, Britomartis, who, pursued by the unwelcome love of Minos, 
cast herself down from the watch-tower on Mount Bicte and vanished, 
or, according to another story (both, curiously enough, are given by 
Charme herself), became the goddess Dictynna, a Cretan equivalent of 
Diana. According to Callimachus’ ffymn to ATtemiSy 189-200, Britomartis 
was one of the attendant nymphs of Artemis, and when she cast herself 
into the sea was caught and saved by fishermen in their nets; whence 
the name Dictynna (from diKrvoPy a net). Pausanias (ii, 30) gives the 
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close/® and the figure of the nurse is very faithfully reproduced. 
The part corresponding to Spenser^s stanzas 40-41 is 11. 237-40 : 

Hei milii, ne furor ille tuos invaserit artus, 

Ille^ Arabae Myrrhae quondam qui cepit ocellos, 

Ut scelere infando, quod nec sinit Adrastea, 

Laedere utrumque uno studeas errore parentem! 

As to Spenser’s additions of Pasiphae and Byblis, the former is a 
mythological commonplace, and the latter may very probably have 
been suggested by Ovid, Met ix, 454 ff. In his fondness for piling 
up mytholbgical allusions Spenser is a true child of the Eenaissance. 
It is pertinent, perhaps, to note that Ovid has just such a nurse 
and nursling scene as that in the Cwis in his story of Myrrha, 
Met. 298 if. But there is no question that the Giris is Spenser’s 
source, as anyone may satisfy himself by comparing the two. 

The spell to which Glance resorts to free her foster-child from 
her strange passion is also from the Giris ^ but with additions. 
One would like to believe that Spenser is here using English folk- 
bre. Charme mixes sulphur, narcissus, cassia, and " herbas olentes ’ 
in an earthen dish, binds thrice about it ninefold threads of 
triple hue,” and then bids the girl spit thrice in her bosom : 

. . . ‘ Ter in ^gremium mecum/ inquit, ‘ despue, virgo, 

Despue ter, virgo; numero deus impare gaudet.^ 

Glance uses simples more familiar to English folk— savin, rue, 
camphor, calamint, dill, ^^colt wood”— and adds mik and blood; 
the magic braid around the pot is made of ^^thrise three heares 
from of her head”; and the charm of spitting is thrice called for: 

Come, daughter, come, come; spit upon my face, 

Spitt thrise upon me, thrise upon me spitt; 

Th’ uneven nomber for this busines is most fltt. 

In the next stanza we have a part of the charm which is not in 
the Gins: 


same^ etymology. In the Gins we may lassume perhaps 
associated the name with the nets of hunters. 

'“'‘Compare with Spenser’s 47th stanza Giris, 40-44: 

His ubi sollicitos animi relevaverat aestus 
Voeibus, et blanda pectus spe vieerat aegrum, 
Paullatim tremebunda genis obducere vestem 
Virgmis, et placidam tenebris'captare quietem, 
Inverso bibnium restinguens lumen olivo. 


ciiau me 
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That sayd, her rownd about she from her turnd, 

She turned her contrary to the sunne, 

Thrise she her turnd contrary, and returnd 
All contrary, for she the right did shunne, 

And ever what she did was straight undonne. 

But all this, with possibly one exception, is of classical provenience ; 
cf. Theocritus, IdylL ii and Vergil', EcL viii, which are, I suppose, 
the best known accounts. And even the withershins motion 
(‘’contrary to the sunne ^), which is not found in Vergil or 
Theocritus, seems to be included in Horace^s Ad Ganidiaw,: 

Citumque retro solve, solve turbinem. 

So that even in his folklore he is drawing not upon his own 
observation of humble life but upon his Imowledge of classical 
literature. 

H. M. BELDEisr. 

University of Missouri, 


THE ELIZABETHAN ^‘^TO BOAED^^ 

The figurative use of ‘^to board to accost is familiar 
enough. Sir Toby gives a string of synonyms for it in T. N,, I, 
iii, 60, aU who expound Shakespeare to the young insist on it, and 
indeed in most of its Elizabethan occurrences it plainly denotes 
nothing more. Tet, despite the derivation from Er. aborder, it 
is hard to believe that in the days of Drake and Ealeigh the con- 
notation of the word, even in this sense, could have entirely escaped 
influence from its common meaning, ^‘^to board a ship. The 
V. E, D, fails to notice what may be described as a literal employ- 
ment of the metaphor in The First Part of leronimo, II, iii, 20 : 

in this disguise I may 
B'Otb wed, bed, and boord her? 

Here the meaning seems unmistakable. Surely this meaning must 
have been productive of overtones in such cases as in Sh.^s A, W.^, 
V, iii, 121. 

It may be objected that in the passage quoted loord (a common 
spelling in Sh. as well) possibly means accost and is with de- 
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sign anti-dimactic, and intended to be delivered by tlie actor with 
a hem and a leer. If so (which seems unlikely), the obvious con- 
notation of the word becomes only more certain. 

In his note on T. jV., I, iii, 60, Furness (p. 40) is a little severe 
on "those who cannot extract the simple meaning [i. e., accostj 
from Sir Toby^s own words [' Accost is front her, boord her, woe 
her, assayle her.’]” But Sir Andrew’s reply indicates that my con- 
tention is right : " By my troth I would not vndertake her in this 
company. Is that the meaning of Accost ? ” On this speech HaUi- 
well (vol. VII, p. 376) observes, “but the word is often used with 
a double entendre, and it is probable from Sir Andrew’s answer 
that Sir Toby may have here aEuded as well to the more wanton 
meaning.” 

Hazelton Spestcee. 


MAUEICE BAEEES AND THE “YOUNG” EEVIEWS 

Maurice Barres, at the age of 19, left Nancy, where he was study- 
ing law, to continue, nominaEy at least, this same work in Paris. 
But his real interest was in literature, and he was fired with a pas- 
sionate desire to make his mark in the world of letters. His am- 
bition received prompt recognition, and the very year of his d6but 
in Paris, 1881, he had two articles accepted in La Jeune France, 
a “young” review, then in its fourth year, but with a brffliant 
list of contributing editors which included; Alphonse Daudet, 
Anatole France, Leconte de Lisle, Paul Bourget, Baudelaire and 
Faguet. About one-third of each issue of this review was devoted 
to publishing the work of young and unknown writers who showed 
promise. 

Barr5s’s first article, which appeared in May, 1881, is a favorable 
analysis of the plays of Auguste Vacquerie and shows, along with 
certain crudities of style, a naively youthful enthusiasm which 
we will not often find in the writer, but also an almost fanatical 
devotion to the highest literary ideals, which will be, of course, a 
constat trait in all his later work. The second article is upon the 
occasion of the 10th anniversary of the death of Charles Hugo, 
elder son of the poet. Barres writes with a keen sympathy, and 
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as yet little trace of the dry irony or the austere disdain w^hich are 
to characterize his early and middle twenties, the period of ^^le 
culte dll moi/^ These articles drew to Barr^s the attention of 
Leconte de Lisle, and the famous poet brought the young writer 
to the favorable notice of a number of illustrious literary men, 
among them Bourget and Anatole Erance. 

A year later, in the same periodical Barres has a story which is 
worth brief mention because it is so unlike anything else from his 
pen. The story, called ^^Le Chemin de ITnstituV^ is, in brief: 
Jean Boursaulx reads his novel ^^Mes debuts to his friend Karl 
Eerraz who admires it immensely and secures permission to take 
it to his room. Boursaulx is stricken with paralysis. Eerraz pub- 
lishes the novel as his own and becomes famous. Boursaulx learns 
this, but dies forgiving. Many years later Eerraz, covered with 
literary honors, is buried in the shadow of the Institute. The 
romantic pathos of the tale strongly suggests Alphonse Daudet, and 
the savage irony of the ending reminds us more of the Anatole 
Erance of Penguin Island than of anything the latter had published 
up to this time. 

In 1883 La Jeune Prance printed a 20-page article by Barr&s 
on Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard which shows a fine understand- 
ing and a deep admiration for its author. Jdrome Tharaud tells 
us that Erance was the first literary man whom Barres visited when 
he came to Paris, and that the younger man admired Erance in- 
tensely at this time. A remarkable article on Banville shows Barres 
as already in possession of a rich and colorful vocabulary, which 
needs only moderating to become a fine instrument of expression. 

Next comes the famous Taches d'Encre, a monthly gazette, 
founded, as Barres frankly tells his readers, to make him better 
known. The paper had only four numbers, from the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1884 to the 5th of February, 1885. The painter Jacques- 
Emile Blanche tells an amusing and revealing story of Barres and 
of the latter^s hunger for fame. It seems that a woman had assas- 
sinated a certain Morin, in the Palais de Justice itself, and 
naturally this sensational crime was the center of attention. Barres 
hired sandwich men to parade the boulevards bearing the sign 

Morin 

ne lira plus 


Les Taches d^Bncre.-’^ 
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The first 26 pages of the first number are taken up with a serious 
and capable discussion of Baudelaire and the origins of Satanism. 
In the second article Barres denounces a certain Victor Tissot who 
has attained considerable notoriety by writing insulting und even 
scurrilous books about Germany. In this connection Barres ex- 
pressed his own distaste for the war songs of Deroul^de and the 
latter^s Ligue des Pairiotes, but observes that at least no one doubts 
Deroulede^s sincerity. Three nations, continues Barres, guide 
civilization in the 19th century, France, England, and Germany, 
and it would be an irreparable loss if one of them were to disappear. 
Barres holds up to the scorn of the younger generation such vulgar 

agents provocateurs as Tissot. He continues : The special 
task which we young men have before us is to retake the captured 
land and to reconstitute the French ideal, in which is included the 
Protestant genius of Strasbourg as well as the brilliant facility 
of the Midi. Let us teach the people of France that they are a 
great nation, and that by the elan of its individual efforts, this 
people will maintain itself, for the service of the human mind, at 
the head of the peoples of Europe. Then, when the drum beats, 
we will show of what is capable a nation which esteems itself 
highly enough to esteem its adversary.^^ These words of the young 
Barres already give the measure of Barres the patriot. From his 
earliest manhood the interior life and the need of and aptitude for 
action are seen to exist side by side in him. The young intellectual 
is also a man who wishes to serve his country, but it is the interior 
life of the artist which raises the public man to the dignity of 
being able to respect a worthy enemy. 

Among the interesting indications which the student of Barres 
may select from the Gazette du Mois of the review is the prediction 
that in aboul} twenty years he (Barres) will hold out his arms a 
quelque Catholicisme un peu modifie.'^^ Under the head of Moral- 
ites he says Cest le fait d^un parvenu d^insulter aux maitres par 
qui se fait Feducation des races.^^ ^ 

In the last number of Les Taches d'Encre we find the first in- 
dication of the implacable hatred and scorn which Barres is always 

^ It seems to me that the young intellectuals who, in the name of a 
Barr^sian nationalism, showered opprobrium upon the tomb of Anatole 
France, might well meditate upon this saying of their master. 
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to show towards the professional politician. The future deputy 
maintains that the governing classes nourish a jealous hatred to- 
wards the intellectual and attack him, when possible, on grounds 
of conventional morality. 

In spite of the rare talent which they show, Les Taches d'Bncre 
were a financial failure, and Barres was forced to discontinue their 
publication after the fourth number. 

An interesting venture was Les Chroniques, a monthly review 
founded by Barres and Charles Le Goffic. It ran from December 
1, 1886 to an Oetober-November number in 1887. Besides the 
founders, contributors of distinction were few, but include Lemaitre, 
Bourget and Verlaine (all three with sonnets) and Andre Belles- 
sort. Each number opens with a Chronique de Paris by Barres. 
In an article on a certain playwright named Doucet, who occupied 
Yigny^s chair in the Academy, Barres writes: ^^Sa bouche sembie 
fatiguee de porter son sourire.^^ In this article, terrible in its 
purposely faint praise, Barres ridicules Doucet, who seems to have 
been merely a sort of administrative politician, for presuming to 
occupy the place of a man of genius. Still, at at this time, in this 
publication at least, Barres shows no signs of an interest in politi- 
ical questions. In a powerful analysis of Leconte de Lisle, Barres 
comments somberly and bitterly on the futility of the intelligence 
and of life itself in a manner to rival the attitude of the Parnassian 
leader himself. He concludes : L’ennui bailie sur ce monde de- 
colore par les savants.^^ When Le Goffic passed his agregation 
in the fall of 1887, and entered TUniversite,^^ the review came 
to an abrupt end. 

Among noteworthy contributions of Barrfes to La Revue Illustree 
(1885) is an article on Saint-Saens which shows that its young 
author has a sound grasp of the aesthetic elements and values in 
music. Barres shows himself equally at home in dramatic criticism 
in an excellent discussion of BernhardPs rendering of Marion 
Delorme. Discussing literary taste in general and foreign influ- 
ences in particular, Barres characterizes ^^Edgard Poe^^ as ‘^^le 
plus vide et le moins ingenieux des feuilletonistes.^^ 

In 1888 Barres began contributing to La Revue independante, 
a small monthly, but one which commanded an illustrious list of 
collaborators including Moreas, Verlaine, Paul Adam, George 
Moore, Heredia, Eichepin, Verhaeren, Mallaxme and Hervieu. In 
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his first article Barres discusses General Boulanger. The article 
should he particularly interesting to students of the career of 
Barr&s, as it supplies an explanation of the puz 2 ding question as to 
how this mediocre soldier, this theatrical poseur, could have aroused 
and held the allegiance of such men as Barres and the group of 
superior intelligences who followed him. The author of L" Appel 
au Soldat describes his idol as being the man elected by the popu- 
lar instinct.” Barres says that, stifled as he himself is by the 
barbarians, he feels the need of a savior. He writes, he says, only 
for a small public, but ‘‘‘^un public divin d’ailleurs; les princes 
de la jeunesse.” Boulanger, it seems, had shown an especial 
interest in this elite, because he knows that from the thousands of 
these young intellectuals will emerge the hundred or so who will 
dominate their epoch. 

In an article in this same review in September, 1888, Barres 
says that he was drawn to a certain Simon, because they had in 
common : des prejuges, un vocabulaire, et des dedains.” They 
are congenial because they analyse themselves and each other avec 
minutie,” and hold their intelligence in high esteem, but place* no 
value at all upon the element of character. In this article we find 
an early appearance of the famous Barresian formula '"II faut 
sentir le plus possible, en analysant le plus possible.” 

In 1892 Barres has an article in La Revue Blanche devoted to 
a discussion of one of his favorite themes, the Moi and whether or 
not the exterior world exists. From now on, says the author of XJn 
Eomme Libre he will renounce trying to convert his readers en- 
tirely to his way of thinking, but will attempt, using their pre- 
conceived notions, to convert them to the realization of the fact 
that there is only one value worth developing, and that is "Texal- 
tation du moi et sa culture.” Leaders of Tharaud^s Mes Annees 
Ghez Barres wiU remember that it was in La Revue Blanche, in 
1887, that an important article appeared, in which a representative 
of a certain group of young intellectuals, followers of Barres, 
renounced allegiance to him because of his attitude on the Drevfus 
Affair. 

What is probably the last important contribution of Barres to 
a young” review appears in EAube for June, 18’96. In this 
^sue he has an article on Baudelaire which, says Barres, he had 
intended to include in Un Homme Libre. Among the illuminating 
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ideas 'wMch appear in it is tMs : that the poet, the priest, and the 
soldier are alone among mortals worthy of being called great. In 
fact, the poet is really a soldier, in that he sacrifices himself in 
order to beautify his conception of the universe. 

In an article by Barres in Gosmopolis for October, 1898, we find 
this sentence particularly interesting to those who wish to follow 
the evolution of the thought of its author : Si j^ai passe de la 
reverie sur le moi au gout de la psychologic sociale . . . c’est sur- 
tout par la necessite de me soustraire au vague mortel . . . de la 
contemplation nihiliste.-’^ 

Most of the remaining articles of Barres in young reviews have 
been incorporated directly into his books, and thus need not be 
considered as periodical literature. 

Paul Bourget, as well as most of the other critics and biographers 
of Barres whom I have read believe that the formulas which most 
completely summarize the Barres of the young reviews are the 
highly complicated filament of principles which went to make up 
the famous ^^culte du moi.^^ Abbe Bremond has found definite 
traces of the ideas contained in Les Taches dfEncre in almost all 
of the later works of Barres. 

It seems to me that if some of the writers who have so labor- 
iously commented upon and explained the evolution and apparent 
contradictions in the later work of Barres had given somewhat 
more study to the early articles of their subject, they would have 
seen, that he is already expressed, completely, though in the germ, 
as it were, in the remarkable articles of his literary debuts. 

The Taches d'Encre reveal one of the most characteristic aspects 
of Barres and one not usually emphasized, namely, his gift for a 
haughty yet whimsical irony, his power of scornful disdain, his 
ability to inject a note of urbanity even into his most deadly sar- 
casm — ^these qualities which were later to be of incalculable value 
to him in his polemical work as a vrriter and public man. Barres 
arms himself with this irony from the very beginning of his career. 
Not because he cares to inflict suffering, but in order the better to 
defend his ideal, his convictions, in brief, his personality, which 
he summed up and unified into his Quite du Moi, against disdain, 
incomprehension and stupidity — ^the weapons of the Barb ares. 


VanderHlt Unwersity. 


D. C. OABEBlir. 
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A NOTE ON FLAUBERT 

In Flanbert^s JEducation sentimentale there is a delightful scene 
representing Rosanette in the P.§,tisserie Anglaise, eating cream 
tarts which leave white moustaches on her mouth : 

Rosanette avala deux tartes h. la crfeme. Le sucre en poudre faisait des 
moustaclies au coin de sa bouche. De temps a autre, pour Tessuyer, elle 
tirait son naouchoir de son mancbon, et sa, figure ressemblait, sous sa 
capote de sole verte, a une rose epanouie entre ses feuilles.^ 

This rather ludicrous representation of a beautiful woman was 
not a creation of the author’s fancy, but was suggested to Flaubert 
by a personal reminiscence. In 1863, while he was working on the 
JEducation sentimentale, he wrote to Mile Amelie Bosquet: 

Jeudi procbain j’irai k la bibliotbeque. . . . Vous souvient-il que c’est 
Ik Tendroit de notre premiere entrevue? 

On vous a apport^ des mirlitons, le sucre en poudre faisait une mous- 
tachelylanclie k votre joli bee, vous €tiez ebarm-ante a donner envie de vous 
croquer comme les gateaux .2 

Joseph F. Jackson. 

Yale University, 
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Geoffrey Chaucers Kleinere Dichtungen neisi Einleitung, Lesarten, 
Anm^rhungen und einem Worterverzeichnis neu herausgege- 
hen. By J ohn Koch. Englische Textbibliothek 18. Hei- 
delberg: Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1928, pp. 
viii + ^60. 

Studien zu Chaucer und Langland, By Fkitz Kuog. Anglistische 
Forschungen, Heft 65. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Univei- 
sitatsbuchhandlung, 1928, pp. xii -|- 174. 

Die Funktionen des Erzdhjers in Chaucers Epischer Dichtung, 
By H. LtiBEKB. Studien zur Englischen Philologie, Heft Ixxii. 
HaUe (Saale) : Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1928, pp. x -|- 157. 

In the first of these three monographs. Dr. Koch has given us new 
texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems based on a fresh classification of the 

^I/j0dumtkm sentinwntalef Paris, Conard, 1923, p. 217. 

® Oorrespondanoe, Paris Conard, 1910, in, 382. 
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MSS. for every poem and containing a fair number of readings not 
adopted by previous editors; these are to be discussed later in 
Anglia. Dr. Koch has normalized the texts conservatively, in a few 
points of spelling and phonology clearly indicated in the introduc- 
tion, and with respect to -e, organic and inorganic ; and the conven- 
tions adopted in printing make the relation of text to basic MSS. 
clearer than in other editions. The footnotes, however, are more 
crowded and harder to consult than Skeat^s, and the few concise 
notes are not easy to find among the variant readings. Eor each 
poem there is a separate brief introduction dealing with title, 
sources, verse-form, and MS. filiation. The Romaunt, Proverls, 
Balade of Compleynt^ and Womanly Noilesse are excluded as 
unauthentic. 

The order in which the poems are printed, and the slight sketch 
of Chaucer^s poetic development, are both based on a longish dis- 
cussion of chronology. A good deal of this revolves aWt the 
rather speculative autobiographical and political interpretations of 
both life-records and poems that are already associated with Dr. 
Koch’s name. Mars still belongs to 1379 (with 1385 in a foot- 
note), and Mr. Boot’s astronomical dating of Troilus is not }den- 
tioned. In so far as Dr. Koch’s picture of Chiucer is based on 
speculative grounds, it will probably be acceptable rather to those 
convinced before ” than to the not-as-yet-convinced.” 

Dr. Krog’s study of Chaucer’s personality and spiritual develop- 
ment is far more elaborate. He represents Chaucer,, in strong 
contrast to Langland, as passive, aesthetic, receptive, in his inborn 
nature ; and fated, by living in a time of transition between medie- 
val Christian authority and renaissance intellectual freedom, to be 
the life-long victim of imperfectly resolved inner conflict. He 
traces Chaucer’s development, picturing him as uprooted from his 
native middle-class, beginning a poetry of pathetic ideality” 
under the influence of an unreal and moribund chivalric culture, 
soon disillusioned in his philosophy of wordly happiness, without 
firm religious faith, a prey to sadness, doubt, and despair, and 
adopting Fortune as symbol of the world-weary pessimism which 
has led him to ethical frivolity. In the Mon¥s Tale, and in 
Troilus, Dr. Krog sees him making Fortune a principle of his phil- 
osophy of history and of life, his determinism finally leaving no 
room for free-will. The epilogue of Troilus, following its remarka- 
ble wordly realism, indicates a personal crisis. Chaucer’s need of 
emotional warmth, a need induced by that earlier uprooting, leads 
him in despite of his cool rationality to seek refuge in a personal 
piety not to be confused with deep religious faith. In a kind of 
compromise he now links Fortune with God’s foreknowledge. In 
the Parlernent of Foules and the House of Fame, humor gives him 
healing and forgetfulness ; sad Fortune yields place to jesting Fame. 
Hot the inward promptings of genius, however, but the blows of 
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fortune in the late ^80s, ronse him to awareness of his relation to 
society at large, and turn him to picturing English life. Com- 
pared to Langland, he is weak and passive in social driticism; 
resignation, not accusation, inspires his late philosophic poems. 
But in the Prologue his human and artistic powers are in most 
perfect harmony, freed from medieval formulas and ideas (though 
Dr, Krog thinks estates-satire was Chaucer^s model), and achieving 
perfect realism. Yet the lifelong inner dissonance persists : in the 
tales of his latest period, the Wife^s, the Pardoner^s, the Oanon^s 
Teoman^s, Chaucer evades realism and the urgency of social prob- 
lems and escapes to joyously comic caricature; pious pathos steeps 
Melileus and the Parson’s Tale; Stoic pessimism is blended with 
Christian in Truth, 

Everyone will accept some parts at least of this picture; 
ChaucePs and Langland^s attitudes toward social problems, for ex- 
ample, were obviously as unlike as LamVs and Shaftesbury^s toward 
chimney-sweeps. But Dr. Krog, though making much parade of 
scientific method and of psychological terminology, has laid himself 
open to criticism on many grounds. He is insufficiently aware of 
our ignorance about Chaucer^s personal life (compare, for example, 
what we know about Lamb), and is uncritical in basing his study 
upon guesses, speculations, and hypotheses accepted as facts. How 
does he hnoiu that Chaucer was born in 1340, entered court life only 
at seventeen, saw only bourgeois life before ? How does he Icnow 
that Chaucer’s employments after 1386 were unremunerative ? He 
is uncritical in his assumptions as to agreement between Chaucer’s 
real feelings and the trite courtly conventions he uses, and in his 
acceptance of highly speculative datings of Chaucer’s works. 
(Someone really should ^^de-bunk” Chaucerian pseudo-chronology). 
How does he Icnow that the Monlc’s Tale came immediately after 
The Booh of the Duchess^, and in its present form, or that the com- 
monplaces on Fortune represent Chaucer’s own convictions? His 
treatment of Chaucer’s youth is sentimental. That The Booh of the 
Duchess, an elegy, should be instinct with sadness ” is no proof, any 
more than are the trite woes of the Compleynis, that Chaucer was 
sad; sad is not the same, by the way, inj Chaucer’s English as in 
Mr. Kittredge’s. Dr. Krog is uncritical, too, in assuming that the 
literary tellers of Chaucer’s tales speak for him personally : that it 
is Chaucer who gives up the problem of fate and free will iJa the 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale, mi is cynical about women’s excellent 
franchise ” in the Merchant’s Tale, Surely it is wrong to interpret 
CT . A 1261 ff. as expressing the meaninglessness of life rather than 
mere human fallibility ; and few will agree that the drunkard’s hous 
symbolizes the Virgin, or that Mr. Lowes accepts Mr. Tapper’s 

sins” theory. ^ More important than these errors of detail is Dr. 
Kjrog’s disposition to accentuate sadness in Chaucer by giving too 
much weight to remarks uncritically isolated, too little to the total 
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effect of the most original works^, to the impression of irrepressible 
vitality^ all-pervading humor, and tolerant sanity conveyed, to the 
sensitive reader, not merely by content bnt by tone and cadence. 

The function of Chancer's literary narrator has been carefully 
and exhaustively studied by Dr. Liideke, who has discovered, by 
actual count, that Chancer gave far more space, on the average, to 
this person, than did other medieval story-tellers. His. interrup- 
tions of the purely narrative content are classified by Dr, Liideke as 
formal, structural, and seif-characterizing. The last, of course, are 
the most interesting. They lead us, step by step, to the dramatized 
figure of the narrator, who is, indeed, the reciter, exercising perma- 
nently within the poem itself that art of delicate nuances which 
Chaucer must have practised at court so expertly. In no other 
medieval narratives. Dr. Liideke has discovered, is the sympathetic 
unity of story, reciter, and audience so subtly and completely 
embodied. 

In OT, the narrator^s function is shown to be only slightly more 
extended than in other narratives. But is Dr. Liideke correct in 
asserting: Solange der Erzahler bloss erzahlt, ist seine Gestalt 
nicht splirbar^^? This is surely to neglect important evidence. 
The prioress’s tale cannot be grouped with the second nun’s as 
equally conditioned, in style, merely by the material. It is the 
prioress who talks small” through the whole narrative. The 
sermon addressed to Mr. Kittredge on not arbitrarily reading 
between the lines is an attack on a straw man, as would be 
clear if his views (particularly in Chaucer and his Poetry ^ p. 172) 
were correctly presented. 

For its objectivity in most points, the enormous amount of 
material used, the thorough and often illuminating classifications 
and definitions, the interesting comparisons with other authors, this 
study is well worth attention. 

MxmiEL B. Case. 

University of Minnesota. 


OanUrhury Tales by Geoffrey Cbancer. Edited by John M. 

Manly. N'e'w Tork, Holt, 1938. Pp. x + 

Professor Manly’s edition of the Canterbury Tales is an addi- 
tional demonstration — if any further demonstration were needed-— 
that only an original and independent scholar ought ever to try his 
hand at a textbook. Eor no mere compiler, no matter how well in- 
formed, could possibly have given us anything half so rich and solid 
as the present work. It is still in fact, what it was in intention, 
a textbook, but a textbook to which scholars may and will turn 
for suggestion, for interpretation, and for matters of fact. 
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Mr. Manly lias printed the prologue, thirteen of the tales, and the 
links, complete, save for expurgations, and has characterized, or at 
least indicated, the omissions, so that, although this is not a com- 
plete edition, the Canterbury Tales can still be read as a continuous, 
if broken, story, and not merely as a haphazard assembly of dispar- 
ate tales. He has, rightly I think, abandoned the arrangement of 
the fragments adopted by the Chaucer Society and followed by all 
modern editors except Koch, and has returned to the only really 
defensible order, that of the Ellesmere group. Incidentally he 
gives, on the basis of the work of one of his students, Mr. Robert 
Campbell, an analysis of the order of the fragments in the manu- 
scripts which for first time reduces that primeval chaos to order. 
It is a very neat piece of work. 

The text itself, so far as I have been able to tell from a collation 
which is admittedly imperfect, is thoroughly sound. Mr. Manly fol- 
lows the Ellesmere MS. even more meticulously than does Koch, only 
departing from it when deviation is imperative, and then emending 
on the basis of cognate MSS. only. The result is less limpid and 
correct than Skeat, but it is undoubtedly far nearer Chaucer. 
Since the text is so excellent it is a thousand pities that Mr. Manly 
has thought it necessary to expurgate it and even — ^in at least one 
instance (i 504) — deliberately to alter it. But whatever we may 
think of that, here is the best life of Chaucer that we have yet 
had; a beautiful account of Chaucer’s England; a solid and lumin- 
ous study of the manifold problems which the Canterbury Tales 
present; an excellent account of Chaucer’s syntax, and one, less 
satisfactory, of Chaucerian pronunciation; a brief but suggestive 
review of the versification ; and an introduction to astrology which, 
if too condensed for the average teacher will be welcomed by those 
w;ho are curious in such matters. Finally, there is an excellent glos- 
sary. But the great excellence of the book is the magnificent notes, 
worthy to stand beside the memorable work of Skeat and quite in- 
dispensable as a coinpanion to it. They are, in fact, a veritable 
encyclopedia of medieval lore which even a fcst-rate scholar may 
read to his own great profit. I regret that I cannot discuss them as 
they deserve. I must content myself with a few scattered notes. 

, Mr. Manly’s suggestion for the pronunciation of the a% ei diph- 
thong is ambiguous (p. 91), but it implies the old heresy that ai 
and e% fell together in ME. as [ei] and not as [ai]. This is cer- 
tainly wrong (See Malone, "‘^Studies in English Phonology” ii 
Mod. Phil xxni, 483-90 and the literature there cited), and it is to 
be regretted that Mr. Manly should give currency to the error. It 
is more than doubtful if Clifford, Clanvowe, and Stury were realLv 
LoUards 91. See Waugh, ^^The Lollard Knights,” Scottish 
Eutoncal Eemew, xi, 55-92) ; and ^^Trotula” (p. 582) has been 
finally disposed of by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Singer in a single para- 
graph {E%stofy, X, 244). On the other hand, it may be mere 
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pedantry to insist on deleting the a in Thomas Beckef s name^ as 
does Hutton in his recent Life, In his reference to the Libel of 
English Policy (p. 514), Mr. Manly might have cited two recent 
and inexpensive editions (by Allen R. Benham, Seattle, 19^6; and 
Sir George Warner, Oxford, 19^6) rather than the almost inacces- 
sible Wright. And I miss a reference to that perfect commentary 
on the Shipman (Prologue, 388 fE.) which is afforded by the late 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford^s chapter on the ^“^West Country Piracy in 
his Prejudice and Promise in the Fifteenth Century, Surely it is 
incorrect to say (p. 516) that medieval scholars knew Aristotle 
only in Latin translations from the Arabic. Professor Haskins 
has shown that from the twelfth century at least translations 
from Arabic and direct from Greek circulated side by side 
(See his Studies in the History of Medieval Science 2 ed., pp. 141- 
S41, particularly Chapter viii). And in view of Professor Le 
Compters article Chauceffs Hun^s PriesPs Tale and the Roman de 
Renard {Modem Philology, xiv, 737-49) I should prefer to aban- 
don Miss Peterson’s ingenious reconstruction of Chaucer’s source. 
Mr. Manly is chary of parallel passages; but he quotes one from 
Gower (p. 529) to Prologue, 497: foist wrought first and after- 
ward he taught.” And I am sure he will accept another, quoted by 
Owst {Preaching in Medieval England, p. 22) from an actual ser- 
mon : “ For so dud Crist himself e ; for first he lyvyd holily inward, 
and afterward he taughte it forth.” 

The goodly company of Chaucerians in every country will wel- 
come this distinguished^ work, in almost every way the best thing 
of its kind since Skeat; but for that reason they will hope, as I 
do, that the critical edition of which Mr. Manly holds out promise 
may not be long delayed. 

Maetiiv B. Rxjtjb. 

The University of Minnesota^. 


Fomders of tJie Middle Ages. By Bdwakd EjBNsriRD Eand. 

Harvard TTniversity Press, 1928. Pp. 365. 

It is eminently fitting that Professor E. K. Band should be the 
author of these lectures, delivered before the Lowell Institute in 
1928. This is true not only because of his comprehensive knowledge 
of classical culture in the middle ages, a knowledge which has 
ripened into wisdom; and because of his distinguished services as 
an interpreter to classicists, mediaevalists, and modernists alike of 
the essential continuity of classical culture. It is true, also, be- 
cause, as the reviewer remembers with gratitude, Mr. Rand was the 
first of the Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies in the 
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Modern Language Association; and he was the first president 
and the moving spirit in the Mediaeval Academy of America. 

In the words of the author, the aim of the book ... is to make 
clear the importance of certain great movements in thought and 
culture during the early Christian centuries . . . and to point out 
the significance of these men and these movements as precursors 
of certain aspects of mediaeval civilization.^^ His main concern is 
limited to the early Christian-Pagan literature of the West and to 
the essentially related philosophy. His first two lectures show how 
the early leaders in Christian thought, despite open rejection of 
pagan culture^ came to a recognition of the indispensable place of 
pagan literature and philosophy in the development of Christian 
culture. In ^ St. Ambrose the Mystic,^ ^ St. Jerome the Humanist,^ 
^ Boethius the first of the Scholastics,’ ^ The New Poetiy,’ ^ The 
New Education,’ and ^ St. Augustine and Dante,’ he establishes this 
fact. But more important, he finds in this body of material the 
rock whence were hewn the humanistic leaders of the middle ages. 
His peers may tilt with him concerning mooted points about 
Boethius, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and others. But these peers, 
as well as the large body of interested readers among students of the 
modern languages, will find here a necessary task done with 
distinction. 

Because of the permanent value of this volume as a contribution 
to humanistic studies, the reviewer wishes that the author had 
omitted frequent oliter dicta concerning deplorable, practical tend- 
encies in current education. In totality these comments tend to 
make him a special pleader and to detract somewhat from the final 
impression of serene humanism with which he may well rest his 
case. To recur to a phrase of which he is fond, it is a book which 
merits being read sub specie aeternitatis, 

GeOKGE E. CoEEM^AOiT. 

Boston University. 


A Concordance of Boethius. The Five Theological Tractates and 
the Consolation of Philosophy. Compiled by Lane Coopee. 
The Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Publication No. 1, 1938. Pp. xii -f- 467. 

Aristotle says that one good turn deserves another. That emi- 
npt Aristotelian, Professor Lane Cooper, is evidently a worthy 
disciple of his master. Having put the classical world in his debt by 
making A Concordance of the Worhs of Eorace, he now follows 
with A Concordance of Boethius, — The Five Theological Tractates 
and The Consolation of Philosophy. Making due allowance for the 
author concerned, no doubt this volume will be as well received as 
was its predecessor. 
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This volurae on Boethius is a handsome onC;, clearly printed on 
beautiful paper. It is sponsored by the Eeckscher Foundation for 
the Advancement of Research and is published by the Medieval 
Academy of AmeHca as its initial volume. That Boethius should 
be so often honored in recent years^ — ^namely, with the Fortescue" 
Smith Edition, 1925, with a place in the Loeb Series, 1926, with a 
chapter in Eand^s Founders of the Middle Ages, 1928, with H. E. 
Patches Fate in Boethius and the NeoplaLonists (Speculum, Janu- 
ary, 1929), and now finally with this handsome concordance — ^is 
very significant of the reviving interest in Medieval studies. 

In the preparation of this volume on Boethius, Professor Cooper 
follows the principles laid down in his earlier work on Horace. As 
a basic text, he uses that of Eand in the Loeb Classical Library. 
He also includes variants and conjectures noted by editors and 
reviewers from Peiper to Eand. 

One is loath to say anything that might savor of criticism of 
Professor Cooper^s work, but one suggestion might be in point. A 
colleague of mine. Professor A. K. Dolch, has been making ^^A 
Latin-Old High German Glossary to NotkePs Translation of Booh 
I of the Consolation of Philosophy T In this work he has made 
much use of the Boethian Concordance. He finds its accuracy 
remarkable but misses something in the categories of words that are 
listed without quoting. Thus in the various forms of qui, for ex- 
ample, no consistant distinction is made in the adjective and sub- 
stantive, the relative and interrogative uses. This confusion is 
enhanced by the fact that in the treatment of words of this type 
there are no captions and where there is some scheme of classifica- 
tion, it is not always clear just what this scheme is. Again, the 
compiler's plan of listing all forms of a word, as sum, eram, fui, in 
strictly alphabetical order makes it very difficult for the investigator 
to be sure that he has completely run down the syntax and usage 
of that word. Dr. Dolch feels that one of the chief functions of a 
concordance is to enable the investigator to use the judgment of the 
compiler in cheeking up on his own conclusions. 

Arthxje Patch McKj^stlat. 

Vrimersity of California at Los Angeles, 


A Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle's Writings and Ana, By Isaac 
"W iATSOK Dyer. The Southworth Press, Portland, Maine, 
1928- Portrait. $12.50, 

Here at last is a bibliography to all that Carlyle literature — 
biography, criticism, exposition, reminiscence, correspondence, 
technical writing, and controversial material — behind which the 
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admirers and detractors of Carlyle have contrived to conceal him. 
Both the general reader and the specialist will welcome this guide, 
the result of forty years of labor and an admirable product of the 
Southworth Press. Its arrangement is clear, and it is rich in cross 
references. Carlyle^s writings, translations, and letters are ar- 
ranged in four lists : alphabetically by titles, chronologically, accord- 
ing to titles of periodicals, and according to periodicals containing 
any of Carlyle’s letters. The ana are treated similarly, with the 
addition, however, of an interesting list of the principal portraits, 
busts, statues, and photographs of Carlyle, a commentary on them 
in a separate section, and an index-guide to the am. Pour Appen- 
dixes contain information on Carlyle’s little-known invention of a 
horse-shoe, the known sources of The French Revolution, an article 
on Sartor Resartus, and addenda to the magazine list in the ana, A 
distinguishing feature of Mr. Dyer’s work is the critical and infor- 
mative comment on the titles, varying in length from a line or 
single sentence to ten pages of small type, supplying facts not only 
bibliographical but also critical, biographical, and controversial. 
The reader who elects merely to browse in this work may absorb a 
surprising amount of information not encountered in the usual 
formal biography. 

The percentage of error, always looming horrendously over the 
bibliographer’s shoulder, is here a matter of some typographical 
mistakes and, several serious errors of omission. H, Schurz 
Wilson should, for instance, be H, Schutz-Wilson (p. 484). One 
misses the citation of L. Derome, Revue de V Instruction Publique, 
September 15, 1864; and likewise Miriam Mulford Thrall, A Phase 
of Carlyle's Relation to Fraser's Magazine in the PMLA,, xtx-tx. 
(1924). Several important letters to the Times and the Times 
editorial of May 9, 1881, likewise fail to appear. Many readers 
may object to the very proper exclusion of any editions not deemed 
of value to the collector, or not having some special points of excel- 
lence for the general reader” (p. 57n). More formidable is per- 
haps Mr. Dyer’s inclusion in his commentary of a great deal of 
material on the Froude-Carlyle controversy which may stir the 
ire of many of the Eroude party; moreover, the impersonal quality 
appropriate to a bibliography is no doubt damaged thereby. Yet 
the great body of Eroude-Carlyle literature is truly listed, so that we 
may draw our own conclusions from a richer knowledge than here- 
tofore. 

In spite of what may be objected to in the work, the fact remains 
that it is one of the most significant and important contributions 
to Carlyle scholarship in recent years. Through it we obtain a per- 
spective of the field, which has hitherto been difficult to achieve ; we 
see the great bulk of virtually worthless commentary, biography, 
and criticism which Carlyle’s powerful personality has led a host 
of inept writers to produce. The true Carlyle scholar can now 
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have before him the titles of the half dozen or more excellent mono- 
graphs, the four or five reliable biographies and biographical ac- 
counts, and the relatively few valuable criticisms of Carlyle^s work 
and significance. He may now see what vast unexplored territories 
lie before him. And he may be stimulated to do a little uprooting 
and clearing away; he may, for instance, reappraise Mr. D. A. 
Wilson^s most injudiciously reviewed biography or C. E. Vaughan^s 
loose and unreliable Oarlyle and His German Masters, In short, 
the field is staked out and alluring. Mr. Dyer^s book points out 
both the thrilling labor and the rich harvest. 

Chaeles Fkedekice Haebolu. 

Michigan State 'Normal College. 


A Union Catalog of Photo Facsimiles in North American Lilraries, 
Material so far received by the Library of Congress. Compiled 
by the Curator of Union Catalogs of the Library of Congress 
(Mr. Eenest Kletsoh). Unedited. Yardley, Pa., P. S. 
Cook & Son, 1929. $1.00 and postage. 

This list of about 1,000 titles is multigraphod as a general 
guide to other co-operators.^^ It does not pretend to be and cannot 
be complete until all American Libraries possessing photostat 
copies of MSS. and rare printed books send in the information 
which will make this desired completeness possible. The Catalog 
gives the title of such copies as are to be found in the Library of 
Congress, the universities of Toronto, California, Chicago, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Cornell, Columbia, Princeton and Wisconsin, 
Harvard and Wellesley colleges, the Newberry and New York 
Public Libraries and the Massachusetts Historical Society. Ko 
doubt there are many more in other libraries scattered over the 
country. It is to be hoped that readers of MLN, will co-operate 
with Mr. Kletsch by seeing to it that he receives information 
concerning the photostat copies possessed by the institutions 
with which they are connected. 

The importance of this enterprise, which is developing so aus- 
piciously, cannot fail to impress all American scholars in the 
field of modem languages. It is bringing to our doors original 
source material for research, which we have hitherto been forced 
to procure for ourselves from abroad. The Modem Language 
Association of America is in fact very intimately connected with 
thiS( project. Its collection of Eotograph Eeproductions of Manu- 
script and Bare Printed Books is characterized in the preface to the 
Catalog as ^“^the most important recent contribution and the best 
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demonstration of the effectiTeness of the method (of using photo- 
stat copies for research purposes). 

The appendix of the Catalog presents an alphahetical list of the 
institutions and libraries cited as holders of the originals from 
which the copies are made with a table showing their geographical 
distribution. Our indebtedness to the officials of the Library of 
Congress is clear and we should give them our heartiest co-operation 
in performing this very vital service for American scholarship. 

Colbert Searles. 

XJ'ni'oersity of Minnesota. 


A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle. By Laete Cooper and 
Alered GuBEMAJsr. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press (Cornell Studies in English 
XI), 1928. Pp. x + 193. $2.00. 

In the six sections of this very useful work are listed editions of 
the Greek text of the Poetics from 1508 to 1927 ; translations into 
Latin and the various modern languages published during the same 
period; the commentaries contained in these editions and transla- 
tions; independent commentaries and allusions from 1483 to 1859; 
and the chief scholarly studies and interpretations which have ap- 
peared since 1860. The field thus covered is an enormous one, and 
it is only natural that Professors Cooper and Gudeman should have 
left a certain number of gaps in the record. It is not at all difficult, 
for example, to add to their catalogue of allusions to the Poetics in 
the criticism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Thus, 
to speak only of fairly well known English works in which Aristo- 
tle^s poetical theories are discussed, I find no mention of Shaftes- 
bury^s Characteristics, of Hurd^s notes and essays in his Q. Eoratii 
Flacci Epistolae ad Pisones et Augustum, of Joseph Warton^s Worhs 
of Virgil, of John Brown-’s Dissertation on the Rise, Union, and 
Power ... of Poetry and Music, or of Hugh Blair^s Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. And the list could easily be extended. 
From the last section, too, there are missing a number of important 
recent studies which touch upon one aspect or another of the in- 
fluence of the Poetics in modem times. Eene Bray^s La formation 
de la doctrine classique en France (Paris, 1927) doubtless appeared 
too late to be included (Professor Gooper^s Preface is dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1927), but surely a place^ might have been made for W. 
Folkierskfs Entre le classicisme et le romantisme (Cracow and 
Paris, 1925), for Hubert GilloPs La querelle des anciens & des 
modemes en France (Paris, 1914), and for the articles of Colbert 
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Seaxies on Italian Influence as seen in the Sentiments of the 
Erencli Academy on the Oid {Romanic Review ^ in [191'2], 362-90) 
and on Corneille and the Italian Doctrinaires (Modern Philol- 
ogy, XIII [1915], 169-79). Too much should not he made, how- 
ever of these lacunae ; if some things here and there are overlooked, 
much after all is given ; and we may he grateful to the compilers for 
having provided an instrument of work which will certainly he 
used with proflt by all students of the history of European literary 
doctrines since the Eenaissance. 

E. S. Geake. 

University of Chicago. 


Collected Essays, Papers, &g. of Eobeet Beidges. II. Humdrum 
and Harum-Scarum, A Lecture on Free Verse. III. Poetic 
Diction. iSTew York, Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 
31-70. $1.00. 

The Triumph of Realism in Elizalethafn Erama, 1558-1612, By 
WiLLAED Thoef. Princeton University Press (Princeton 
Studies in English, Uo. 3), 1928. ix+ 142 pp. $2.00. 

Mr. Bridges always writes with solicitude for the logical presenta- 
tion and the exact expression of his meaning, so that his essays 
make pleasant reading and whether you agree with him or not you 
always know just what he thinks. On the subject of free verse one 
does not expect to find him a champion, nor is he. With all his 
display of a fair mind his prejudices (I use the term without any 
suggestion of reproach) are clearly for the traditional modes. 
Therefore one feels that his examination of free verse, full as it is 
of wise and valuable things, is unsatisfying. Probably its greatest 
inadequacy is that no example of free verse is quoted or analyzed. 
The essay discloses its real value when it is taken as a brief defence 
of conventional prosody, in the extension of whose refinements, Mr. 
Bridges believes, lies the true way for developing English poetry. 

The essay on poetic diction is very slight. Mr. Bridges asks if 
any reasonable objection can be made to the diction and machinery 
of such cultural hybrids as Lycidas and Adonais, and decides in 
the negative. He objects to the confinement of diction within the 
common terms of actual speech because diction is closely bound to 
properties (or machinery) which it has the power to harmonize, and 
if diction is restricted to actualities then properties must also be, or 
conversely ^^the higher the poefs command of diction, the wider 
may be the field of his Properties.'" In other words, diction must 
be elastic to fit every imaginative wish of the poet. A further ob- 
jection to the autocracy of common speech is that it rules out ob- 
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solescent words against whose beauty and usefulness there can be no 
protest. Mr. Bridges believes that the preservation of dying terms 
of native origin would not only serve to bind our modern poetry 
to the older literature but would enrich the supply of Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin synonyms, to the refinement of our language. 

By ^^the triumph of realism Mr. Thorp means the defeat of 
the moralizing principle by the principle of fidelity to nature. The 
purpose of his study is to show how the Elizabethan dramatists came 
more and more to see life whole. Until, roughly, 1585 the drama 
was the handmaid to theology and ethics ; the didactic motive domi- 
nated and life was moulded to the moral pattern. Coincidentally 
with the Marprelate quarrels the stage shook itself loose from the 
grip of homily, and under the leadership of the new group of wits 
pursued freer courses, permitting itself, under Lyly, to cultivate 
a purely esthetic manner and, under Marlowe, to be occupied with 
the dangerous enchantments of virtu. Although the didactic strain 
persists in men like Dekker and Heywood, the great spirits of the 
early 17th century are in spaces of their own beyond it: Chapman 
working on moral principles of his own which were frequently at 
variance with accepted ideas, Jonson censuring his fellow dra- 
matists who ^^run away from nature,” and Webster, Beaumont, 
and Eletcher picturing in real colors the tangled web of passion. 
Although none of them is actually a moral rebel (for Mr. Thorp 
stops, with 1612, short of Ford) and they all make at least a con- 
ventional reverence before the ikon of Sittliohlceit, they treat life 
without distorting it to prove a moral thesis. 

After a general survey of this movement, Mr. Thorp closes with 
particular consideration of the treatment of woman and of the 
abandonment of poetic justice in favor of a more complex and real 
conception. It cannot be said that anything very new or provo- 
cative comes out in the course of his study. Necessarily the con- 
stant passage from play to play grows a little wearisome. But he 
has dealt with an important aspect of the change of esthetic temper 
carefully and clearly, and if here and there one might question 
the interpretation of a passage such disagreement would have slight 
effect on the acceptance of an exposition which is in all important 
respects sound enough. 

Hakolb N. Hillebeanb. 

Unweraity of Illmois. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau et Tolstoi. Par Milak I. Markovitoh. 

Bibl. de la E. L. C. Paris, Champion, 1928. 419 pp. 

Ce tres gros volume n^est en somme qu’une longue s6rie de 
paralRles, d^abord des vies des deux 6crivains, et puis de le'urs 
id6es; — serie se prolongeant k vrai dire un pen ad nauseam}, et 
avec des rapprochements quelquefois boiteux, et quelquefois banals 
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prof ondenient : par banalite^ nons entendons, rapprocheineiit 
d'idees qui se xencontrent frequemment aillenrs et n^ont par conse- 
quent pas grande importance; on n^est pas Tolstoien on Eons- 
seaniste pour professor p. ex. la croyance en Fexistence de Dien, 
m^me d^nn Dien d^amonr; le scepticisme snr la valeur dn miracle; 
la haine de la guerre, et Tamonr de la paix; qne Fhbmme et la 
femme ont ete faits Fnn ponr Fantre (258) ; qne tons les denx 

croient egalemeiit qne ce sont les femmes qni font tout monvoir 
ici-bas (268) ... Si c^est la tont, il n^y avait pas lien de faire ce 
livre. 

Lorsqne, d^aillenrs, Fantenr en vient a des problemes veritables, 
p. ex. de Finflnence de E. snr T., le lectenr doit se contenter 
d^af&rmations plansibles tenant lien de reelles prenyes; les prenyes 
sont dn reste difficiles a donner; mais c^est jnstement nn des 
caracteres deconcertants de Fonvrage, qn^il se propose ici nn bnt 
irrealisable. Qne de fois n'est-on pas certain qne T. anrait en 
parf aitement les memes idees si Eonssean n^eiit pas existe dn tont ! 
Tel est le cas des theories mentionnees tont a Fhenre deja; et 
dans tant d^antres cas: IST^est-ce pas ces disconrs [de E.]^ qni ont 
mnri Findignation de T. centre les institntions tyranniqnes de 
la Enssie?^^ (23*7) ; on bien: ^^C’est le Gontrat social qni a revel6 
k T. cette idee revolntionnaire qne les lois etant faites par les 
hommes, elles penvent §tre abolies par les hommes^^ (243). . . 
Aliens done! Et. qne dire de ces personnages des romans de T. 
qni rappellent des personnages de E: Levine == Wolmar, on Emile; 
Sophie = Kitty; Saint-Prenx = Keklndof, etc. Tontes ces re- 
marqnes ne manqnent ancnnem'ent dhnter^t, mais ce n^est pas 
de Ferndition. 

Parmi les choses interessantes qne sonligne Fantenr, est celle-ci: 
qne la religion est tantSt affaire de raison chez E. et T. (S’2-3) et 
tantdt affaire de sentiment (145) ; or, il s^en etonne (149) ; mais 
n^y avait-il pas lien de crenser nn pen ce parallele-la ? On, qnand 
on nons dit qne E. etait partisan d^nn celibat prolonge et qne T. 
consid6rait le celibat comme le plus hant point de perfection (iii, 
ch. v), n\ avait-il pas lien de chercher la canse de cette divergence? 
On bien encore qnand, partant dn mot de E. : Il y a bien pent- 
btre a la vie hnmaine nn bnt, nne fin nn objet moral (161) on 
nons dit qne ce bnt est ""le bien moral de Fhnmanite^^ on de 
"" perf ectionner Fhomme^', c’est d^sesperement vagne; il fandrait 
dire en qnoi cela est interessant ponr E. et T.; sans cela il y 
a des milliers de gens qni seront interessants anssi, ayant dit les 
m^mes choses. Les Conclusions n^ont rien d^original: qne les 
denx hommes etaient profondement sinceres; qn^ii paralt difBcile 
de concilier le Contmt social avec la haine de E. ponr Fcenvre de 
la society ; qnhl est possible qne le theatre n^est pas si manvais; 
et pnis, qne Fantenr a desire repondre anx articles de M. Kovaleski 
et A. Divilkovski ""qni ne voient pas nn lien 6troit entre les 
doctrines dn philosophe de Geneve et celles de Fantenr de Guerre 
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ei Paix ; et enfin que vers la fin de sa vie T. a tird des principes 
de E. des eonsequenees pins iiardies qne celni-ci ne Tavait fait/^ 

II est un point on Fantenr a avec laison insiste, c^est le caractere 
pragmatiqne de la religion de E. et qne la religion sentimentale 
est en marge dn reste; Tolstoi adopte la religion ntilitaire dn 
Vicaire Savoyard (103); et il relive a propos le mot de E., 

La verite qne j^aime n^est pas tant metaphysiqne qne morale 
(Lettre dn 25 jnin 1761). 

Mais snr beanconp d^antres points, Tantenr connait evidemment 
mienx son T. qne son E., et il parle d^nn E. de tradition plntot 
qne d-’nn E. reel. Ainsi qnand il affirme qne E. dans les Confessions 
etait anime dn desir sincere de devoiier tonte sa vie^^ (42). Le 
bnt de E. est la verite psycliologiqne d^abord, et pnis nn besoin 
de se d^fendre des accnsations de ses ennemis; mais, besoin de 
confession — non! L^antenr accepte sans antre prenve qne la tra- 
dition qne la theorie ronsseaniste est ^^la bonte originelle de 
Fhomme et qne E. croit a la possibilite dn retonr a la nature — 
c’est centre tons les textes. Et qn^on compare les denx passages 
snivants, h qnelqnes lignes Vmx de Fantre : Si E. et T. prSebent 
avec nne telle conviction le retonr k la nature, c^est snrtont pour 
des raisons religienses . . et: ^^Ils revent de voir la force 
spiritnelle remplacer la nature bestiale . . P (228-9) : Il fandrait 
ponrtant s^entendre: est-ce retour on ecart de la nature qn^on vent 
dire?^ Page 166-7 : A la base de cette morale (de T.) se tronve 
le principe de non-agir qni impr^gne les pages de VEmile, ce 
traite de F^dneation negative. . . P Qni ne voit pas ici nne grave 
confusion de tontes choses? Le non-agir de T. est anx antipodes 
dn non-agir dont il est question dans Emile- 
^ Ce qni reste de ce livre fort inter essant sinon ton jours juste, 
cest qnbl y a nne grande difference entre ces denx hommes; elle 
consiste en ce qne E. est en dernier ressort, comme philosophe, nn 
rationaliste, et qne T. est en dernier ressort nn mystique (Comparez 
la Profession de foi du Vicaire et Ma religion), De la cette 
obsOTation fort exacte qne E. est mort dans la serenite philo- 
sopniqne, tandis qne T. est mort desespere et desempare dans sa 
petite station de chemin de fer d'Astapavo— nne des pins grandes 
tragedies dans 1 histoire de la pensee hnmaine.^ 


University of Pennsylva^nia. 


Albert Schinz. 


MbHograpliie de Tauteur est assez caract^ristique de son livre* 
1 eite de BeauluTon uHe 6tude secondaire, et non son importante dS 
dn (^trat S^l; Chiquet, pour Chuquet, pent gtre nne faute d’impression ■ 
des articles et pas les nombreaux livres snr K; il cite 
^ ® mais de Charles et il vlut 
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The Imaginative Interpretation of the Far East in Modern French 
Literature, 1800-19i25. By W. L. Schwartz. Paris, Champion, 
1927. 

Exotic literature is very popular among contemporary Erench 
writers and readers. Several critics, such as Emile Deschanel, 
Louis Cario, Charles Eegismanset, S. Eocheblave, H. L. David, 
Louis Aubert, and Eene Maublanc have studied certain aspects of 
Par Eastern influence on French writers, but none of them has 
aimed to treat the subject thoroughly and in all its phases. The 
task of writing an elaborate and scholarly survey of it was left 
to Dr. W. L. Schwartz, whose nine years’ residence in Japan 
as a college professor gave him exceptional preparation for the 
work. 

The book is divided into four chapters, in which one can follow 
step by step the development of the theme. Th^ophile Gautier 
appears to have been the first French writer in the nineteenth 
century to discover its artistic possibilities. His daughter Judith 
was also greatly interested in the literature of China and Japan, 
but, as she never visited those countries, her treatment of them 
often lacks accuracy. The Goncourts contributed very much 
in spreading in France the fad of Japonisme. Baudelaire, Zola, 
Heredia, Champfleury, and other writers showed great interest 
in Japan’s art and literature. Possibly Impressionism and Natur- 
alism owe something to Far Eastern influence. Pierre Loti was 
the first French literary observer of talent to visit China and 
Japan. His interpretation of the Par East is not always adequate, 
for he sees mostly the frivolous side of Japanese life. Paul Claudel 
was in the French consular service in China from 1895 to 1905. 
In his data on the Chinese language and customs he is often open 
to criticism. His unplayed drama, Le Repos du Septieme Jour, 
intended to represent Chinese life, thought, and courtly manners, 
contains not a few inaccuracies. In general, when he treats Far 
Eastern subjects, he lacks true scholarship. In 1903 Jean Toulet 
spent a few months in Indo-China, and later visited Canton and 
possibly Japan. In his Contr crimes there is possibly some Par 
Eastern influence. Claude Farrere is one of the best interpreters 
of the Far Bast. 

In Chapter IV Dr. Schwartz dwells upon the introduction of 
the Japanese hdikdi verse form into French poetry. With writers 
as wel qualified on the Far Eastern subjects as Pettit, Segalen, 
Forthuny, Nadeau, Soulie de Morant, Eaucat, and Madame 
Tamata, it is possible to state,” says Dr. Schwartz, ^^that French 
writers are supreme in the imaginative interpretation of the Far 
East in the first quarter of the twentieth century.” 

5 
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Dr, Scliwartz^s twenty page bibliograpliy is scholarly and ade- 
quate. He deserves tO' be complimented for his systematic and 
thorough handling of a vast and difficult subject. 

University of Louisville. C, P. CamBIAIKE. 


La Sorbo7ine. Par Jeait Bonn'eeot. Paris, Presses Universitaires, 
1927. Pp. viii + 228, xvn planches. Pr. 15. 

Jean Bonnerot, le lettre et &udit attache a la Bibliotheque de la 
Sorbonne, a qui on doit un ouvrage considerable sur ce m§me 
sujet en collaboration avec M. Barrau-Dihigo le conservateur de 
ladite bibliotheque, nous donne un petit livre serre, vivant, sur la 
vie historique, le role et Fceuvre de la Sorbonne a travers les siecles. 
C^est a la fois un memorial et une description. Les 55 premieres 
pages sont consacrees a Thistoire des bMiments de la Sorbonne de 
1253 a 1927, le reste du livre a la Sorbonne d^aujourdffiui. C^est 
plaisir de suivre M. Bonnerot dans ces couloirs quand on est bien 
assure de ne plus y venir pour passer des examens. Le touriste 
trouvera mainte chose autant que Fhistorien de Fart dans les pages 
de M. Bonnerot. II ne sera pas mauvais de les avertir (ear M. 
Bonnerot est a ce sujet dffine prudence et dffine discretion un pen 
ironiques) que les splendeurs de la Nouvelle Sorbonne sont de 
valeur inegale. (Je parle, bien entendu, non des professeurs mais 
des decorations). A cote de Puvis et de Besnard, qui sont la pour 
la joie des yeux, on verra sevir Jean-Paul Laurens et Jean- 
Joseph Weerts. Mais dans Fensemble la demeure a grande allure. 

Quant a Fhistoire, les faits les plus marquants sont la fondation 
par Eobert de Sorbon en 1253 ; la reconstruction par Eichelieu en 
1627 ; la suppression de la Paculte de Theologie en 1885. Ainsi se 
fit une grande cassure avec le passe et ainsi fut inauguree en 
esprit la Nouvelle Sorbonne. La Paculte de Theologie que Eabelais 
et, pour de bien autres raisons, Pascal ont brocardee de si joyeuse 
et cruelle fagon avait ete, dit M. Bonnerot, la cause determinante 
de la fondation de la Sorbonne et sa raison d^etre dans le passe.-’^ 

La cassure fut naturellement tres complete. Et quand on pense 
a cette rupture avec le passe que represente la creation en 1889 de 
la Nouvelle Sorbonne, on se dit qu^apres tout cette institution au 
nom antique est plus recente que les grandes Universites ameri- 
caines. On sait d'^ailleurs que si on prend bien garde aux formes et 
aux rites acad^miques c’est sur ce continent americain que la vieille 
tradition universitaire s^est le mieux gardee. 

En ce qui coneeme Fesprit, certains critiques et pamphletaires 
voudraient nous persuader que Fimperialisme dogmatique de 
1 Ancienne Sorbonne n est pas mort. 11 se pent. Mais le dogma- 
tisme sorbonien n^est plus du tout un trait constant ou dominant 
de ia maison* C est une mauvaise plaisanterie que de le soutenir. 
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En fait, il n^y a pas ^^d^esprit de Sorbonne^^ — ^bien qu^il y ait 
encore de Fesprit en Sorbonne . . . L^enseignement de la Sorbonne 
offre cette diversite de tendances qni est encore la forme la plus 
sHre de la libexte d^esprit. On y est methodique et prudent, 
^^discret et scientifique comme on le dit tbeologalement des 
cbanoines. Mais on s^y efforce d^etre moderne. On dira peut- 
^tre que la f agon meme dont on s^ efforce trabit qu^on a 
quelque peine a T^tre. Mais on dit taut de cboses et le monde est 
devenu si mecbant. . . . 

Telles sont les reflexions que souleve la lecture de Fagreable et 
instructif ouvrage de M. Bonnerot, un bon guide pour Fhistorien, le 
touriste et Fhomme d^Universite. On ne saurait trop le recom- 
mander a tons les etudiants' qui sont venus, viennent ou viendront 
demander a Dame Sorbonne quelque faveur doctorale. 

Swarthmore College, LoXJIS CoNS. 


Hugo Schuchardt-Brevier, Ein Vademecum der allgemeinen 
Spracbwissenschaft, zusammengestellt und eingeleitet von 
Leo Spitzer. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. Halle: Memeyer, 
1928. 483 pp. 

It is a pleasure to see that, after six years, a second edition of 
Leo Spitzer^s work has appeared (Halle, Memeyer, 1928), even 
though one regrets that it was denied to Schuchardt to behold it. 
The book consists essentially of a bibliography of the great 
linguists writings, followed by excerpts from them. In the 
second edition the bibliography is only apparently shorter, con- 
taining 770 numbers as against 842 in the first edition; an error in 
numeration occurred in the first edition, which really contained 
only 742 numbers. Several articles on detailed subjects have been 
added, as well as material which appeared after the publication of 
the first edition, and an index of personal names. The book h.as 
thereby been enlarged from 375 to 483 pages. The index of 
names is incomplete; s, v. Schleicher, A., for example add 90, 92, 
93 95, 164, 319, 5. v. Linne add 125, and add, for instance, 
Andersen, H. 0., 127, Eorstemann, E., 166, n. 1, Parodi, 242. 
The addition of running titles at the head of the pages facilitates 

the use of the book. ^ ... 

The appearance of the second edition is not merely interesting 
because of these improvements, but also in that the book is in some 
wavs a model for what volumes in. honor of a great scholar should 
be: a collection of his writings, making them more convenientty 
accessible and easier to use, rather than a senes of disconnected 
studies, readily getting out of print, and adding to the con:rasion 
of our already excessively scattered materials. Even though one 
^may regret occasionally the fact that SchuchardPs articles are not 
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reprinted exactly as lie wrote them, neveitlieless the nature of his 
writings makes such a conrse by no means uniformly practicable. 
Schnchardris extraordinary productivity is evidenced by the fact 
that he published no less than 23 articles after he was eighty years 
old. It would be of service if to this as to all bibliographies of the 
kind a complete index had been appended. The valuable foot- 
notes of the Sachregister serve in some sense as such, but only 
in so far as general ideas are concerned. Certain other changes 
would also increase the usefulness of the third edition, which one 
hopes to see some day. One of these would be the addition, in a 
note to the bibliography, of a few of the principal chronological 
data about Schuchardt^s career; the present edition contains, it is 
true (pp. 416-437) a reprint of the fascinating sketch of Schu- 
chardt^s development, written by the master himself. It would also 
be of interest to have a list of the obituary articles published about 
him. Moreover, one would like to have an indication of the pages 
at which the various excerpts end, in addition to that of the page at 
which they begin, and, if practicable, indications in the reprint of 
the beginning of eve:^ page or column in the original publication. 
A table of contents, in addition to the indices, would increase the 
usefulness of the work. The book is in general carefully printed ; 
in the bibliography, no. 702, for 792 read 694. 

D. S. Blondheim. 


BRIEF MENTION 

The Criticism of Literature. By Elizabeth Eitchie. New 
York, Macmillan, 1928. Pp. 397. The last few years have wit- 
nessed a healthy revival of interest in the field of literary theory 
or criticism. This is significant and may ultimately lead to some 
revision of the academic study of literature. In the new literary 
mtidsm, founded largely on contemporary psychology and aesthet- 
ics, Mr. I. A. Eichards must be regarded as the pioneer in the 
English-speaking world. It may seem unfortunate that Miss 
Eitchie has failed to carry further the splendid work of Mr. Richards 
and that of his German collea^es Roetteken and Lehmann. It is 
true that Miss Eitchie recognizes the importance of contemporary 
psychology and aesthetics for the student of literature; in her 
volume we find, an occasional reference to Miss Puffer, Santayana, 
Langfeld, or Titchener; she even makes a valiant attempt to apply 
the correspondence- and coherence- theories of truth to the problem 
of poetic ^th; but on the whole her psychological and aesthetic 
background is inadequate. How one can write today a book on 

SSy working throngk Volkelf s tkree monu- 

mental jollies, IS mconceiTable. If literary theory is to 
become scientific/' it must necessarily take cognizance of the 
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leading authorities on the problems it attempts to treat. Miss 
Eitchie is primarily interested in discovering the values of litera- 
ture; yet we find no suggestion of an acquaintance with the 
modern theory of value. The chapter on Emotional Value 
makes no mention of the standard works on emotion by Eibot 
and MacCurdy. The chapters on the imagination neglect Eibot^s 
classic treatise entitled L^imagination Greatrice, Mueller-Preienfels’ 
Das Denken und die Phantasie and Eignano^s Psychology of 
Beasoning, 

Though disappointing to the student of psychology and aesthetics, 
the book has its value for the undergraduate and the general public. 
The point of view is liberal and on the whole acceptable. The 
illustrations, though almost entirely restricted to English literature, 
are well chosen. The exercises in the Appendix are ingenious, 
though at times impractical. Eor many teachers of literary criti- 
cism Miss Eitchie’s book will be a weteome class text. Next to 
Mr. Eichards^ book, it is probably the best volume on the subject 
at present available. 

LOUIS P. DE VRIES. 

University of Washington, 


^influence des Saisons de Thomson sur la Poesie descriptive en 
France {1759-1810), Par Margaret M. Cameron. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1927. Pp. 201. Bibl. de la B, L, C, Ce volume etudie le cas, 
certainement unique, d^une influence plutot formidable d^un stran- 
ger sur la litterature frangaise — ^influence repitee a une quarantaine 
d^annees de distance. La traduction frangaise des Saisons (1730) 
est de 1759, et la nouvelle vague thomsonienne est de 1796 k 1810. 
Et, chose curieuse, la premiere fois ce fut non Thomson lui-meme, 
mais un disciple frangais, Saint-Lambert, qui accapara a pen pr^s 
completement les lauriers ; Thomson prit sa revanche la seconds fois. 
Tout cela est presents fort judicieusement. L^auteur a, par ailleurs, 
reuni sous une m§me couverture une quantite de renseignements fort 
utiles a ceux quhnteresse la po4sie en Prance dans la seconde moitie 
du dix-huitieme si^cle et du commencement du dix-neuvieme (Le 
lecteur fera une riche moisson sur Saint-Lambert, Eoucher, Pen- 
tanes, Chenier, surtout Delille). Tin Index fort utile termine le 
volume, 

A. SOHINZ. 

The Yearns Work in English Studies, Volume vii, 1926. 
Edited for The English Association by P. S. Boas and C. H. Her- 
EORD. New York : Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 321. $2.50. 
The usefulness of this annual chronicle of English scholarship be- 
comes more apparent with each succeeding volume. As a record of 
the yearns production it is not as complete nor in many ways as 
easy to consult as the Bibliography issued by the Modern Humani- 
ties Eesearch Association; it is, however, thanks to its careful sum- 
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maries of tlie more important recent studies, an equally indispensa- 
ble aid to the scholar oTerwhelmed in the flood of current publica- 
tions. The only complaint that one can make is that its summaries, 
valuable as they are, are too infrequently accompanied by the Mnd 
of searching scholarly criticism of method and results that we have 
a right to expect from the distinguished specialists to whom we 
owe the various chapters. There are many exceptions^ notably in 
the sections contributed by Sir Edmund Chambers and by Pro- 
fessors Grierson and Nicoll; but the work as a whole would be 
greatly improved if a more balanced ratio could be established, even 
at the sacrifice of some of the shorter notices, Between Judgment and 
description. The present volume contains notices of 661 publica- 
tions — 316 books and 345 articles. 

U. S. CRANE. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Vol. 
VIII : 1937. Edited for the Modern Humanities Eesearch Associa- 
tion by D. Everett and E. Seaton. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 
1938. Pp. viii + 301. 6s. 6d. It is a pleasure to record the 
appearance of the eighth issue of the M. H. E. A. bibliography. 
With the publication of the third number this Annual Bibliography 
established itself in the first place among current bibliographies 
in the English field. The new volume appears with several minor 
changes designed to facilitate reference. American English is now 
given a separate section, and a sub-heading Philosophy and 
Science has been added to ^^Old and Middle English: Sub- 
sidiary.^^ Fifteenth Century Literature also is given a section to 
itself, but one wonders why it is put under Modem English, It 
is difficult to see what is gained by departing from the traditional 
date 1500 or 1550 as the division between Middle and Modern 
English. An excellent innovation is the arrangement of the 
Shakespeare items in convenient sub-groups: Editions, General 
Criticism, and Separate Works. The editors show a commendable 
willingness to include items omitted from earlier issues, one such 
item (1389) concerning a publication of 1933. It would be un- 
generous to criticise the work on the score of its inclusiveness, but 
one wonders whether the editors do not go too far at times in 
admitting items of a Journalistic and ephemeral nature, especially 
where no critical comment can be added to save the reader^s time. 
The publishers have attempted to improve the volume by using 
stiffer paper for the cover, but without complete success. The 
new cover shows a stubborn tendency to curl, and it is to be hoped 
that further experiments will be made until an inexpensive but 
durable binding is found. Thin boards would add little to the 
cost and would be most acceptable. 


Ufnwersiiu of Fennsylvama 


A. C. BATJOH. 
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Le Divan, 1929. 66 pp. Er. 12. 

Levaillant, M. — ^Pierre de Nolhac. Paris: 
Servant, 1928. 115 pp. 

Longnon, A. — Les Noms de lieu de la 
France. Ease. 4 et 5. Paris: Champion, 
1929. xiii + 385 pp. 

Masson, A, L. — Gerson. Paris: Vitte, 
1929. 32 pp. 

Merimee. — TM9tre de Clara Gazul, €d. P. 
Martino. Paris: E. Roches, 1929. xxvii 
+ 455 pp. Er. 21. 

Mongr^dien, G. — ^Athalie de Racine. Paris: 
Malf^re, 1929. 160 pp. Er. 9. 

Monselet. — Lettres d Lesclide, P. 
Desfeuilles. Paris:. Dumoulin, 1927. 100 pp, 
Montaigne. — (Euvres completes. Journal, 
4d. Armaingaud. Paris: Conard, 1928. Ixxvi 
+,285 pp. Er. 30,. 

Montalembert. — ^Corresp. h Lamennais, 4d. 
G. Goyau. Paris:, Edit. St.-Michel, 1929. 
450 pp. Er. 45. 

Pascal, A. — ^Les Autographes de P. Cor- 
neille. Paris :, Galerie Pigalle. viii + 83 
pp. + 20 facsimiles. Er. 450. 
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Pascal, B. — ^Pensees, M. H. Massis. Paris: 
Cit€ des livres, 1929. xxv4-;450 pp. 

Prtmieres, H. — vie de Lully, Paris: 
Plon, 1929. 272 pp. Pr. 15. 

Habelais. — Gargantua, Pautagruelj * Tiers 
livre, 4d. Plattard. Paris: P. Roelies, 1929. 
Ixi + 253 + 221 + 315 pp. Fr. 54. 

Racine. — ^Tli69tre, €d. G. True. Paris: P.. 
Roelies, 1929, 329 pp. Pr. 18. 

Reynier, G. — ^Le Cid de Corneille. Paris : 
Mellott4e, 1929. 360 pp. Pr. 15. 

Rivarol, — ^Universality de la langne fr., 
yd. M. Hervier.** Paris: Delagrave, 1929. 
144 pp. 

Rousseau. — Oorresp. g^n., yd. Dufour. T. 
11. Paris: Colin, 1929. 287 pp. 

La Nouvelle Heloise, yd. Mornet. 

Paris: Mellottye, 1929'. 348 pp. 

Russel, F. — ^L’art de Samain. Ppulouse: 
Bouladoure, 1928. 115 pp. 

Segond, J. — La vie de Pascal. Paris: 
Piazza, 1929. 219 pp. 

Txahard et Josserand. — ^Bibliographie des 
oeuvres de Myrimye. Paris: Champion, 
1929. xi + 372 pp. 

Urfe, d\ — L’Astrye, yd. Vaganay. 5me 
partie. Lyons: Masson, 1929. 562 pp. 

Vie de Saint Kustache, version en prose 
dU Xllles., yd. J. Murray. Paris: Cham- 
pion. 1929. vii +, 58 pp. Fr. 4.25. 
(Classiques fr. du m. 9.) 

poyme du Xllle s., yd. H. Petersen. 

Ihid., 1928. XV + 06 pp. Fr. 6.50. (Classi- 
ques fr. du m. 9.) 

ZeEer, R. — Lacordaire. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1929. 224 pp. Fr. 12. 


ITALIAN 

^ Al^eri, Vittorio, — Vita scritta da esso, 
eon Taggiunta dei giornali e degli annali 
riprodotti iniegralmente dagli autografi e 
eon prefazione di F. Maggini. Fi/rensse: F, 
Le Monnier, 1928. viii -f 374 pp. L. 10. 
(Opere di V. Alfieri, no. 4.) 

Annuario del r. Istituto magistrale Sofo- 
nislm Anguissola, Cremona, a. V, 1926-27. 
Cremona: Unione tip. cremonese, di A. 
Bignami, 1928. 220 pp. L. 15. [Bini, A., 
Un nuovo manoscritto Rediano; Palazzi, 
E., Appunti sulla musica del see. XVI e 
particolarmente sul cremonese Claudio 
Monteverde; Lector, La trilogia de Patomo, 
poemetto scientifico di Cosimo Bertaechi.] 
Antonini, G. — <11 romanzo contemporaneo 
in Italia. Aquila: Veeehioni, 1928. 340 pn. 
L. 9. 

Ariosto, Ludovico. — Orlando furioso; a 
cura di S. Debenedetti. Vol. I, II, III. 
Bwri: G. Laterza e dgli, 1928. 3 vols., 


372, 477, 447 pp. L. 100. (Scrittori dTta- 
lia, ni. 108-110.) 

Bevilacqua, E.— Vincenzo Monti. La vita, 
Topera, i tempi. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 
1928. 243 pp. L. 15. 

Biscottini, U. — ^L’anima della Corsica. 
Vol. II. Canti popolari e d’autore. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. 386 pp. 

L. 35 for the two volumes. ^ 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. — II Decameron, a 
cura di A. Avelardi. Vol. II. Sancasciano 
Pesa: Soe. edit, toscana, 1928. 583 pp. L. 5. 
(Biblioteca classica popolare italiana e 
straniera, no. 19.) 

Borgese, G. A. — ^La vita e il libro. Seconda 
serie: I narratori, i poeti, ombre della 
storia, problem! d’oggi. Terza serie: La 
crisi ideale, poeti nostri, narratori del pas- 
sato, Croce e Vico, Croce e “ i giovani'’; 
conclusione. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. 
2 vols., 322, 414 pp. L. 25, 30. 

Bruno, Giordano De gTheroiei furori. 

Introduzione e note di F. Flora. Tormo: 
Unione tip. edit, torinese, 1928. xxiii + 
226 pp. L. 10. (Collezione di classic! 
italiani con note, seconda serie, no. 19.) 

Brusa, C. — Commemorazione di Ugo 
Foscolo, letta nel teatro mitnicipale di 
Desenzano del Garda il giorno 31 gennaio 
1927. Brescia: F. Apollonio e C., 1928. 18 
pp. L. 2. (Sezione del gruppo provincials 
fascista della scuola.) 

Cerri, A, — ^11 collegio degTipocriti. Gom- 
mento del canto XXIII dellTnferno. Bari: 
Fratelli Laterza e Polo, 1928. 46 pp. L. 5. 

Comunale, I. — ^Rustico di Filippo. Esame 
esegetieo-estetico dei suoi sonetti giocosi e 
satiric!. Balemo: Tip. R. Beraglia, 1928. 
40 pp. 

De Toma, V. — ^11 canto primo dellTnferno 
nel pensiero di Giovanni P'ascoli. Firenze: 
R. Bemporad e figlio, 1928. 79 pp. L. 6. 

Di Chiarofonte, E. — Buzzano o Bolzano? 
Trento: C. Vecchietti, 1928. 4 pp. Cent. 
80. (Studi e polemiche in foglio, no. 1.) 

Fabiano, N. — Foscolo nella nuova Italia; 
con prefazione di M. A. Gioia. Trani: Tip. 
ed. Paganelli, 1928. 49 pp. L. 4. 

Ferri e De Sisti. — ^A Tombra dal castel. 
Antologia dialettale f errarese per gli esercizi 
di traduzione in italiano. Parte I, II, III 
per la 3a, 4a, 5a elementare. Palermo: R. 
Sandron, 1926. 3 vols., 32; vii + 86; vii 

+ 88 pp. L. 2; 3.50; 3.80. 

Frescura, A. — Mille e una locuzione o 
modi di dire, cio^ il Meccano del parlare e 
dello scrivere corrente, ovverosia raccolta di 
frasi fatte, immagini abusate ed espressioni 
ritrite, dalle quali giovaguardarsi; raccolte 
per sy e per gli altri. BolognorRocca 
Casdcmo: L. Oappelli, 1928. 91 pp. L* 6. 
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Gianani, F. — Opicino' de Canistris, 
r^^Anonimo ticinese^^; cod. vaticano pala- 
tino latino 1993. [Segue:] Opieino de Cani- 
stris, De praeeminentia spiritualis imperii; 
Kitmi ; Libellus de descrip tione Papie 
[Anonymi ticinensis liber de laudibus civi- 
tatis ticinensis] ; Commentario dell’Anonimo 
ticinese intorno alle lodi di Pavia: traduzione 
di P. Terenzio. Favia: Tip. Suec. Fusi, 
1927. 162 pp. 

Gliozzi, E. — Elementi di grammatica ita- 
liana per uso delle scuole medie inferiori. 
Esempi, regole ed esercizi, con numerosi 
ricMami al dialetto. Torino: Soc. edit. tip. 
Internazionale, 1928. 143 pp. L. 6. 

I/andini, G. — ^Piccolo contribute di vari 
scritti critico-storico-letterari e iiii discorso 
per la storia della vita di S. Girolamo 
Miani. Como: Tip. Omarini di Moresi e 
Koseda, 1928. 112 pp. 

La Sorsa, S. — Tradizioni popolari pugliesi. 
Serie I: Fiabe e novelle. Vol. I. Bari^ 
BoTTva: Tip. F. Casini e figlio, 1928. x + 
289 + vii pp. L. 10. 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Canti, scelti e com- 
mentati da C. Zacebetti, con proemio e note. 
Bologncb: IST. Zanicbelli, 1927. xxx 313 
pp. L. 15. 

Marini, Olimpia. — Commemorazione del 
Petrarca in occasione del 6° centenario del 
suo prime incontro con Laura. Conferenza. 
Arfino: Tip. G. Fraioli, 1928. 29 pp. 

Massia, P. — Di alcuni nomi locali del 
N'ovarese. Considerazioni etimologiche. 
Novara: Tip. E. Cattaneo, 1927. 11 pp. 

(Pepr. fr. tbe ‘‘Bollettino storico per la 
provineia di ISTovara,” fase. IV, a 21.) 

Monti, Vincenzo. — Epistolario, raccolto, 
ordinate e annotate da A. Bertoldi. Vol. I, 
1771-1796. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1928. 
xxi + 477 pp. L. 50. 

Neera. — ^In memoria di — . [Segue] ISTeera 
[A. Kadius Zuccari], Le donne milanesi. 
Milano: “ Famiglia Menegbina,” 1928. 29 

pp. L. 1. (Gli opuseoli della Famiglia 
menegbina, no. 2.) 

Parma, G. B. — ^Ascesi e mistica cattolica 
nella Divina Commedia. Con lettera del 
card. Bisleti. Studio filosofico-religioso. 
Vol. II ed ultimo, parte 3a. Bnbiaco: Tip. 
dei Monasteri, 1927. 602 pp. L. 40. 

Pellico, Silvio.—Dei doveri degli uomini; 
con discorso introduttivo e note di G. 
Busato. Padova: Libr. Gregoriana, 1928. 

67 pp. L. 2. 

Qnarantotto, G. — ^ISTuovi studi sul poeta e 
patriotta istriano Pasquale BesengM degli 
Ugbi. [Seguono: Versi, ridotti a miglior 
lezione e scritti inediti.] Parenzo: Tip. G. 
Coana e figli, 1928. 140 pp. (Repr, fr. 

tbe “Atti e memorie della societa istriana 
di arcbeologia e storia patria,” XI, fasc. 1.) 
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Savonarola, Gerolamo. — Scritti varii, con 
ihtroduzione ed a cura diG. P. Dore. Torino : 
Soc. edit. Internazionale, 1928.* v + .299 pp. 
(Pagine cristiane anticbe e moderne, no. 3.) 

Tagliavini, C.—^Dn frammento di storia 
della lingua 'rumena nel secolo XIX: L’ita- 
lianismo di Jon Heliade Padulescu. Foma: 
‘^Are,” ^n. romana edit., 1926- 51 pp. 

L. 5. (Pubblicazioni dellTst. per TEuropa 
orientale^ Roma. I Serie: Letteratura, arte, 
filosofia, no. 10.) 

Tassoni, Alessandro. — ^La Secebia rapita. 
Introduzion© e note di F. L. Mannucci. 
Torino: Unione tip. edit, torinese, 1928. 
xlvi 4-350 pp. L. 14. (Classici italiani 
con note, seconda serie, no. 58.) 

Zanella, Giacomo, nel pensiero dei critici 
contemporanei : G. BertaccM, L. Bonin 
Longare, G. Busnelli, 0. Caleaterra, G. A. 
Cesareo, V. Cian, B. Croce, A. Fradeletto, 
A. Galletti, G. Lipparini, G. Mazzoni, A. 
Momigliano, P. Nardi, A. Pompeati, D. Pro- 
venzal, P. Rajna, V. Rossi, G. Rota-Rossi, 
G. Salvador!, I. Sanesi, A. Sorbelli, G. 
Toffanin, X. Vaccalluzzo, D. Valeri, U. 
Zannoni. Vicenza: Tip. S. Giuseppe, 1928. 
168 pp. 

Zecebini, A.*— Gli stornelli della nonna. 
Ricordi e folklore di Romagna. Faenza: 
Tip. F. Lega, 1928. 48 pp. L. 2.50. 

SPANISH 

Alarcdn, P. A. de. — Verdades de pafio 
pardo y otros escritos olvidados, reunidos 
por A. Aguilar Tejera. Madrid:, Blass, 
[1928]. 181 pp. (Bibl. pop. Cervantes. 

Serie II, vol. V.) 

Alemany, J. — Estudio elemental de 
Gramatica bistorica de la Lengua castellana. 
Sexta ed. Madrid: Tip. de la Rev. de Arcb., 
1928. 328 pp. 

Alvarez Quintero, S. y J.—Rinconete y 
Cortadillo. Adaptacion esoenica de la 
famosa novela. Madrid: Imp. Cldsiea 
Espanola, 1928. 50 pp. 

Benavente, G. 0. — -Letras. Seleccion de 
trozos literarios de autores argentinos, en 
prosa y verso. Buenos Aires: A. Kapelusz 
y Cia, 1929. 282 pp. 

Benedicto Santos, G. — ^Analisis gramatical 
de la Lengua espanola. Ejercicios pr^cticos. 
Madrid: Ed. Reus, 1928. 450 pp. (Manuales 
Reus. Ensenanza. Vol. III.) 

Calder6n. — ^AusgewEblte Schauspiele. Neu© 
Naebdiebtung von E. Giirster. Miinohen: 
C. H. Beck, 1928. xxiv -f 551 pp. 9 ms. 

— El magico prodigioso. La vida es 
suefio. El alcalde de Zalamea. ^ El m4dico 
desubonra. Madrid: Mundo Latino, [1928]. 
346 pp. 
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— Gudrdate del agua manga. Madrid: 
Eapasa-Calpe, 1928. 215 pp. (Colecci<5ii 

Universal, niims. 1059-1000.) 

Castillejo, C. de. — Obras. IV. Obras 
morales y de devociOn (conclusion). Erag- 
mentos de La Con stanza.’’ Carta dedica- 
toria. Ed. y notas de J. Dominguez Bor- 
dona. Madrid: "La Lectura,” 1928. 243 

pp. 5 ptas. (Clasicos Castellanos, 91.) 

Cervantes. — ^Don Quixote de la Mancba. 
Tomo I. Ed. publieada por R. Scbevill y 
A. Bonilla. Madrid: [V. Suarez], GrMcas 
Reunidas, 1928. 520 pp. 6 ptas. 

Entremeses. Madrid: Blass, [1928]. 

20,9 pp. (Bibl. pop. Cervantes. Serie I, 
vol. XXI.) 

Escritores en prosa anteriores al siglo XV, 
recogidos e ilustrados por Pascual Gayangos. 
Madrid: Hernando, 1928. xxii + 607 pp. 
(B. A. B., LI.) 

Pemdn Caballero. — Clemencia. Avila: Tip. 
S. Martin, [s. a.]. 400 pp. (Obras com- 

pletas, I.) 

Ganivet, A. — ^La conquista del reino de 
Maya. Madrid:, Pueyo, 1928. 383 pp. 

(Obras completas, II.) 

■ Los trabajos del infatigable creador 

Rio Gid. Tomos I y II. Madrid: Pueyo, 
1928. 281 y 311 pp. (Obras completas, 

m.) 

Garcia-Axista y Rivera, G. — Ptuta de 
Arag6n. Envio cuarto : Esporgada. ( Cuentos 
y andanzas, folklore y costumbres ) . Madrid : 
G. Herj^andez y G. S^ez, [1928]. 236 pp. 

5 ptas. 

Gimeno, P. and Scatori, S. — ^Elementary 
Spanish. Oklahoma City : Harlow Pub- 
lishing Co., 1929. viii + 326 pp. 

G6mez de Baqnero, E. — Xacionalismo e 
hispanismo y otros ensayos. MadHd: Ed. i 
Historia Hueva, 1928. 261 pp. 

GonzAlez Ruiz, H. — Stories from Spanish 
History. Ed. with notes and vocabulary. 
’New York: Longihans, Green & Co., 1929. 
iv + 96 pp. $0.70,. 

Gracidn, B. — El discrete. Madrid: Her- 
nando, 1928. 190 pp. (Bibl. Universal, 

CLXVIL) 

-Oraculo manual. Madrid: Blass, 

1928. 158 pp. (Bibl. pop. Cervantes. Serie 
I, vol. III.) 

Harrison, S. L. — Mexico simpatico. New 
York: Heath & Co., 1929. xvi 4- 264 pp. 
$1.32. 

Henriquez XTrena, P. — Cien de las mejores 
poesias eastellanas. SelecciOnde. . . Buenos 
A^es: A. Kapelusz y Cia., 1929. 289 pp. 

Herlin, A. — ^Elementos de Ortofonia. Cor- 
i^ciCh de los def ectos de la palabra. Trad., 
y por J. Orellana Garrido. 


Madrid:. Imp. de Ja Ciudad Lineal, 1928. 

222 pp. 

Jovellanos, G* M. de. — Obras selectas. 
Madrid:. Blass, 1928. 240 pp. (Bibl. pop. 
Cervantes. Serie I, vol. XXIX.) 

Krause, A. — Espana y la cultura espafiola. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
xi + ieO pp. $1.50. 

Larra, M. J. de. — ^Arttculos de costum- 
bres. iSegunda ed. Tomos I y II. Madrid: 
Hernando, 1928. 188 y 186 pp. (Bibl. Uni- 
versal, XIV y XV.) 

Le6n, Fr. Luis de. — ^La perfecta easada. 
Madrid: Blass, 1928. 200 pp. (Bibl. pop. 
Cervantes. Serie I, vol. XXIII.) 

Poesias. Prol. de Santos Fernandez. 

2*^ ed. Madrid:. Blass, 1928. 209 pp. (Bibl. 
pop. Cervantes. Serie I, vol. XXXVII.), 
Mauro Fria Lagoni [Figarola-Maurin] .— 
Concha Espina y sus crlticos. Toulouse: 
Ed. Figarola Maurin, 1929. 416 pp. 8 ptas. 

Melo, F. M. de. — Guerra de Cataluha. 
Tomo I. Madrid: Hernando, 1928. 189 pp. 
(Bibl. Universal, XLVI.) 

Mesa Sobrino, A.— La vida y la obra de 
Ricardo Monner Sans. 1853-1927. Buenos 
Ai^es: Garcia Santos, 1929. 

Mexia, P. — Dialogos. Madrid: Blass, 
1928. vii 4- 278 pp. (Bibl. pop. Cervantes. 
Serie I, vol. XLV.) 

Millares Carlo, A.— Paleografla espafiola. 
2 vols. Madrid: " ColecciOn Labor,” 1929. 

Montollu, M. de. — Compendio de Gra- 
mdtiea dela Lengua castellana. Barcelona: 
Seix y Barral Hnos, 1928. 160 pp. 

iyjoreto. — El desd^n con el desd4n. 
Madrid: Blass, [1928]. viii -j- 153 pp. 
(Bibl. pop. Cervantes. Serie I. Vol. CIV.) 

Palacio Valdes, A.— Marta y Marla. Ed. 
with notes and vocabulary by W. K. Jones 
and H. H. Arnold. Boston: Heath, 1929. 
xvi 4- 332 pp. $1.16. 

Quevedo. — Poesias escogidas. Madrid: 
Hernando, 1928. 190 pp. (Bibl. Universal, 
XXXVI.) 

Quintana, M. J. — Obras completas. Prol. 
de A. Ferrer del Rio. Madrid: Hernando, 
1928. vii 4- 588. (B. A. E., XIX.) 

Saavedra Fajardo, D. — ^RepOblica literaria. 
Madrid:. Blass, 1928. 127 pp. (Bibl. pop. 
Cervantes. Serie I, vol. XXXI.) 

Torigone, J. D. — ^Por la pureza del habla. 
Buenos Aires:. A. Kapelusz y Cla., 1929. 
252 pp. 

Trueba, A. de. — El montafiesillo. El 
molinerillo. Ed. by E. McGuire. New 
York: Holt, 1929. $0.80. 

Unamuno, M. de. — Como se hace una 
novela. Buenos Aires: Araujo Hnos., 1928, 
158 pp. 
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